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This  book  may  be  kept  out 

TWO   WEEKS 

only,  and  is  subject  to  a  fine  of  TWO 
CENTS  a  day  thereafter.  It  will  be  due  on 
the  day  indicated  below. 


JIlflRSHFIEIiD    GOODS 

are  made  rig-ht  in  the  tim- 
ber countr}',  and  we  have 
the    best    facilities    for 
shippinof;  direct,   quick 
and  low  rates.  Sections 
are  made  of  the  best 
3^oungf  baswood   tim- 
ber,   and    perfect. 
Hives  and  Shipping- 
Cases  are  dandies. 
Ask  for  our  catal- 
ogue of  supplies, 
free.     J-     J>     ,^ 


IWarshfield  IVIfg.   Co. 

IWaFshfielci,  Wis. 


Ho  Fish^Bone 


Is  apparent  in  conibhoney  when 
the  Van  Deusen,  flat  -  bottom 
foundation  is  used.  This  style 
of  foundation  allows  the  making 
of  a  more  uniform  article,  hav- 
ing a  very  thin  base,  with  the 
surplus  wax  in  the  side  -  walls, 
where  it  can  be  utilized  by  the 
bees.  Then  the  bees,  in  chang- 
ing the  base  of  the  cells  to  the 
natural  shape,  work  over  the 
wax  to  a  certain  extent;  and  the 
result  is  a  comb  that  can  scarcely 
be  distinguished  from  that  built 
wholly  by  the  bees.  Being  so 
thin,  one  pound  will  fill  a  large 
number  of  sections. 

All  the  Trouble  of  wiring 
brood  frames  can  be  avoided  by 
using  the   Van   Deusen    wired. 

Send  for  circular;  price  list, 
and  samples  of  foundation. 

tJ.   VAJ*1   OHUSBfl, 

Sprout  Brook,  N.  Y 


BEE  SOPPLIES 

Root's  Goods  at  Root's 
Prices.  We  carry  a  com- 
plete line  of  goods  used 
by  bee  keepers.  We  also 
allow  4  per  cent  dis- 
count on  all  orders  recei- 
ved in  December.  Re- 
member, the  freight  rates 
from  Toledo  will  save  j^ou 
money.  Our  large  illus- 
trated catalogue  is  free. 
Ask  for  it. 

GRIGGS  BROS. 
&  NICHOLS  CO., 

520  Monroe  Street, 
TOLEDO,        -         -        OHIO, 


Lowest  Prices. 


BIG  DISCOUNT  FOR  EARI,Y 
ORDERS. 

On  cash  orders 

Before  January      i  4  per  cent. 

„        February    13,,        ,, 

,,        March  12,,        ,, 

Bee  Supplies  of  all  Kinds. 

Established  nearly  25  years. 

We  have  published  the  American 
Bee  Keeper  for  15  years,  (monthly 
50c  a  year).  The  largest  and  best  il- 
lustrated magazine  of  its  kind  for  the 
price  published.  Ec'ited  by  two  of 
the  most  experienced  bee-keepers  in 
America.  Sample  copy  free.  Our 
large,  illustrated  price  list  of  supplies 
free  on  application. 

The  W.  T.  Falconer  Mfg. 

Company, 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. 
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127  Soulh  13th  St.. 

Saginaw,    Michigan, 

Are  Dealers  in 

BEE  SUPPLIES. 

They    not   onl}'    carry    a   full 
line  of  Standard  Goods,  but 
have  a  shop  and  machinery 
with  which  to  manufac- 
ture   any    special 
goods. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


DITTMER'S 

FOUNDATION 

Why  do  thousands  of  Bee- 
Keepers  prefer  it  to  other 
makes?  Because  the  bees  like 
it  best  and  aceept  it  more 
readily. 

DITTMER'S  PROCERS 
IS    DITTMER'S 

it  stands  on  it's  OWN  NAME 
and  it's  OWN  FOUNDA- 
TION, to  which  alone  it  ows 
it's  reputation  and  merits. 

We  are  now  ready  to  make 
prices  for  next  season,  for 
Working  Wax  for  Cash  and 
for  full  line  of  supplies. 
Wholesale  and  Retail, 
Free  Catalogue  and  Sam- 
ples. 

Qus  Dittmer, 
Augusta,  Wisconsin. 


Send    for 

1906 
Catalog. 

Beeswax 

wanted 


We  have  a  complete  stock  of 
Rcot^s  goods.  Let  us  quote 
you  prices.  We  want  to  know 
every  bee-keeper  in  Michigan. 
M.  H.  HUNT  &  Son, 

Bell  Branch,  Mich, 

Jobbers  for  The  Root  Co.  in  Mich. 


The   Danz. 

Hive — The 

Comb    Honey 

Hive. 
Send  for 

Booklet. 


BEESWAX  WANTED 

We  are  paying  29c.  per  lb.  cash  delivered  here,  for 

CHOICE  YELLOW  BEESWAX 

Send  us  your  shipment  now. 
MONEY  BACK  THE  DAY  SHIPMENT  ARRIVES. 

THE  FRED  W.  MUTH  CO. 

51   WALNUT  ST.,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 
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SPECIAL  BARGAINS 

In    Dovetailed  Hives,  Plain  and   Beeway   Sections,  Hoffman 
Brood    Frames,  Cection  Holders,  Separators,  etc. 

We  are  enlarging  our  P'ACTORY  and  all  of  those  goods 
have  to  be  moved.  If  you  want  anything  in  your  apiary,  you 
will  do  well  by  writing  us  at  once,  and  we  will  make  you 
DELIVERED  PRICES  that  will  surprise  you.  Our  stock 
is  all  new  and  up-to-date,  we  do  not  keep  poor  or  second  grade 
goods.  Our  s'zes  are  standard.  Quality  and  finish  cannot  be 
beat  by  anyone.  We  make  anything  used  in  the  apiary  and 
can  save  30U  money  and  delaj'  at  any  time  of  the  season. 
Give  us  a  trial  and  be  convinced.  We  aim  to  please  our 
customers  and  guarantee  all  our  goods  to  give  entire  satisfac- 
tion or  refund  the  mone}'. 

MINNESOTA  BEE  KEEPERS'  SUPPLY  CO., 
John  Doll  &  Son,  Proprietors, 
Nicollet  Island.     No.  35.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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SUPERIOR    QUEENS 

For  the  balance  of  the  season. 
CAUCASIANS,  untested,  75  cts.  each, 
$8.00  per    dozen.     Tested,    $1.00    each; 
$11.00  per  dozen.     Select  tested,    $1.25; 
$12.00  per  dozen. 

ITALIANS  and  CARNIOLANS  un- 
tested, 60  cts.  each;  $6.50  per  dozen. 
Tested,  75  cts.  each,  $8.00  per  dozen. 
Select  tested,  $1.00  each,  $11.00  per 
dozen. 

CHAS.   KOEPPEN, 

Fredericksburg,  Va. 

HONEY  QUEENS 

I,AWS'  ITALIAN  and  HOIA'  I^AND  QUEENS, 
rienty  of  fine  queens  of  the  best  strains  on  earth 
and  with  these  lam  catering  to  a  satisfied  trade. 
Are  you  in  it?     Or  are  you  interested. 

Laws'  Leather  and  Golden  Italians, 
Laws'  Holy  Lands. 
These  three,  no  more.  The  following  prices 
areas  low  as  consistent  with  good  queens.  Un- 
tested, 90c;  per  dozen,  $8.00;  tested  Ji.oo;  per 
dozen,  $10.  Breeders,  the  very  best  of  either 
race,  $3.00  each. 

H.  Laws,  Beeville,  Tex, 


—If  you  are  going  to — 


BUY  A  BUZZ-SAW^, 

write  to  the  editor  of  the  Keview.  He  has  a 
new  Barnes  saw  to  sell  and  would  be  glad  to 
make  you  happy  by  telling  you  the  price  at 
which  he  would  sell  it. 


BEE-KEEPER'S  SUPPLIES 

New  Catalogue  Lower  Prices 

Modern  Machinery  etter  Goods 

We  are  Manufacturers 

MONDENG     MF'G.  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
1-oi-^t  147-U9  Cedar  L,«ke  Road 


FRAMES,  FRAMES,  FRAMES 

Hall's  Hobby"  beats  them  all,  they  will  fit 
your  home-made  hive.  All  about  them  and  a 
little  besides.     Your  name  on    a  postal   please 

12  06  tf  D.  S.  HALL,  So.  Cabot.  Vt 


m      15,000   FERRETS.    Send  6  cents 

^^^m   for  illustrated  ferret   book   published, 

^^^^^\    48  pages  of  practical   e.xperience  from 

^^     V    a  life  study  of  these   useful  little   ani- 

mals,  tellingr  how  to  successfully  breed 

and  work  ferrets,  how    ferrets   clear   buildings  of 

rats,  drive  rabbits  from  burrows.    Price  list  free. 

SAMUEL  FARNSWORTH.  MIddelton,  Ohio. 
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We  are  always  in  the  market  to  buy  beeswax  and  pay  the  high- 
est market  prices.     We  want  beeswax  from  the  bee-keepers  direct. 


oumcdlation. 


Wherever  you  are  yon  can  get  our  goods.  Write  us  and  we  will 
either  make  you  prices  or  tell  j'ou  where  you  can  get  our  foundation 
nearer  to  you.     We  have  our  agents  everywhere. 

BEE  SUPFILIESo 

Wehandle  every  kind  of  bee-keeper's  supplies  and  only  the  very  best. 
Early  order  discounts  given  now  on  Supplies  and  foundation.  Write 
us  before  selling  your  beeeswax  or  buying  your  season's  supplies. 

Agent  for  Michigan,  A.  G.  WOODMAN,  Grand  Rapids. 


'ON. 


Send  for  Cotalog. 


lltOElip 


PATEINT,     BINGHAM       SMOKEIRS.         24 

VEARS  "the:   beist.    catalog  fre:e:. 


Ox-''>-*'N 


F.       BINGHAM,        FARWEZLL,       MICH 


TRAINLOAD  OF  BEE    SUPPLIES 

A-4^6poH^N  CO. 
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A  MONTHLY   JOURNAL 

Devoted  to  the  Interests  of  Honey  Producers. 

$L00  A  YEAR. 
W.  Z.  HDTCHINSON,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 

VOL.  XX.       FLINT,  MICHIGAN,  JAN.  15,  1907.         NO.  1 
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W.    Z.    HUTCHINSON. 
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[\^  COIL  of  wire  for  wiring  frames  is 
a  snare  and  a  delusion.  If  it 
could  be  placed  upon  a  reel  and  all 
wound  off  at  one  sitting,  it  might  be 
all  right,  but  when  the  coil  has  to  pass 
through  the  vicissitudes  of  the  ordin- 
ary bee-keeper's  shop,  it  is  almost 
certain,  sooner  or  later,  to  become 
hopelessly  tangled,  when  the  time 
spent  in  trying  to  unravel  the  tangle  is 
worth  ten  times  that  of  the  wire.  Buy 
j'our  wire  on  spools.  In  unwinding 
the  wire  from  a  spool,  put  some  sort  of 
a  brake  upon  the  spool  to  prevent  the 
wire  from  coming  off  too  freely.  I 
simply  drive  a  nail  in  the  top  of  a 
bench  or  board,  and  set  the  spool  over 
the  nail.  The  weight  of  the  spool 
causes  sufticitnt  friction  to  put  just 
about  the  right  amount  of  tension  on  the 
wire.  The  spool  is  placed  somedlstance 
away,  perhaps  20  or  25  feet,  when  the 
wire  is    unwound,  the   continual    pull- 


ing will  take  out    about  all  of  the  kink 
and  curl. 

HOW    TO    CUT     THE    WIRE   THE    COKRECT 
LENGTH. 

My  plan  is  to  wind  it  lengthwise 
around  a  board  of  such  a  length  that 
when  the  skein  of  wire  is  cut  in  two, 
the  pieces  will  be  exactly  the  right 
length  for  wiring  a  frame.  Cut  off  a 
piece  of  wire  as  near  the  correct  length 
as  can  be  ascertained  by  measuring, 
then  wire  a  frame  with  it,  and  see  if 
the  length  is  correct.  Remember  that 
there  must  be  a  little  extra  length  to 
use  in  winding  the  wire  around  the 
last  nail.  After  you  have  wired  a  few 
frames,  and  know  positively  that  you 
have  the  correct  length,  then  get  a 
board,  perhaps  six  inches  wide,  and 
half  as  long  as  the  wire,  less  twice 
the  thickness  of  the  board.  Ai'  -xcel- 
lent  way  is  to  first  cut  the  board  a  few 
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inches  short,  then  nail  two,  foot-pieces 
to  opposite  sides  of  the  board,  at  one 
end,  allowing  them  to  project  several 
several  inches,  enough  to  make  up  for 
the  shortness  of  the  board.  Don't  nail 
these  pieces  on  very  solidly  at  first. 
Wind  a  few  strands  of  wire  around  the 
board,  and    cut  them    in    two,  and    use 


Bunch  of  Wi      ^ut  off  the  Right  Length. 

them.  If  the^'  are  the  correct  length, 
well  and  good.  If  not,  then  remove 
these  pieces  and  move  them  either  out, 
or  in,  as  the  case  maj"^  require,  until 
3'ou  have  the  desired  length. 

When  a  board  of  this  kind  is  finally 
the  right  length,  then  wund  around  it, 
lengthwise,  a  spool  of    wire,  or  less,  if 


you  don't  wish  to  use  so  much,  and 
then  the  wire  may  be  cut  in  two  by  the 
use  of  shears,  the  blades  of  which  may 
be  inserted  between  the  two  pieces 
that  are  nailed  at  one  end  of  the  board. 
Before  cutting  the  wire,  however,  th(re 
is  a  very  important  precaution  that 
must  be  taken,  viz.,  that  of  winding 
string  around  the  board  and  wire,  in 
several  places,  tying  it  firmly  at  each 
place.  If  this  precaution  were  nc^t 
taken  the  wire  would  become  a  hope- 
less tangle  the  moment  the  strands 
were  cut.  The  strings  hold  the  wire 
in  place  against  the  sides  of  the  board, 
and  the  wires  may  be  pulled  out,  one 
at  a  time,  just  as  a  woman  can  pull  a 
thread  at  a  time  from  a  skein  of  thread 
that  she  has  cut  in  twain. 

HOW  TO  PUT  IN  THE  WIRES. 

In  wiring  a  frame  don't  begin  at  a 
hole  nearest  the  top  bar,  or  the  bottom 
bar.  Begin  at  one  of  the  central  hole«, 
saj'  the  one  nearest  the  top,  then  go 
across  to  its  mate  on  the  opposite  end 
bar,  through  this  hole,  then  up  to  the 
upper  hole  in  this  bar,  and  then  back 
across  to  the  first  upper  hole  in  the 
first  mentioned  end  bar,  and  fasten  the 
end  of  the  wire  to  the  little  brad  that 
has  been  driven  in  for  that  purpose. 
Now  take  the  other  end  of  the  wire  and 
thread  it  through  the  other  unoccupied, 
central  hole,  (the  one  next  below  the 
first-used  hole)  then  across  to  the 
opposite  hole,  from  there  down  to  the 
last  hole  in  that  end  bar,  and  then 
back  to  the  last  hole  in  the  other  end 
bar,  which  finishes  the  threading. 
Don't  you  see  that,  if  you  should  com- 
mence at  the  first  hole  in  an  end  bar 
and  go  back  and  forth  to  each  suc- 
cee&ing  hole,  you  would  have  the  whole 
len^'"  of  wire  to  draw  through  the 
holes,'  vvaile,  with  the  plan  just  de- 
scribed, only  half  oi  the  length  of  the 
wire  has  to  be  drawn  through. 

HOW  TO  IMBED  WIRES. 

After  the  frames  are  wired,  then 
comes  the    f.^stening  in  of   the  founda- 
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tion.  In  my  frames  there  is  no  comb 
g-uide,  nor  an}'  -g-roove  into  which  to 
fasten  the  foundation.  My  frames, 
or.  rather,  my  top  bars,  are  fiat 
and  smooth,  like  the  top  bar  of  a 
section,  and.  as  the  melted  wax  plan 
is  best  for  fastening-  in  foundation  in 
section  honey  boxes,  so  it  is  the  best 
for  fastening  in  foundation    into  brood 


frame.  See  that  the  foundation  is  press- 
ed firmly  and  perfectly  against  the  top 
bar.  This  is  an  important  point,  and 
upon  the  thoroughness  with  which  it  is 
looked  after  depends  the  success  of 
fastening  in  the  foundation  with  melted 
wax.  Holding  the  foundation  firmly 
against  the  top  bar,  imbed  the  wires 
by   the    use  of    a  spur  wire  imbedder. 


Diagram    Showing  How  to  Wire  a  Brood  Frame. 

The  wire  should  be  threaded  througrh  the  holes  in  the  order  of  the  numbers  "  1,  "  "2.  "  "3," 
etc.,  goingr  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows.  Bj-  a  misunderstanding  the  engraver  has  shown  the 
frame  made  of  too  wide    material. 


frames  having  top  bars  like  mine. 
First  see  that  the  edge  of  each  sheet  of 
foundation  is  perfectly  straight  and 
smooth.  If  it  isn't,  then  la}'  a  pile  of 
a  dozen  sheets  of  foundation  on  the 
table,  lay  a  straight  edge  on  top  of 
them  to  guide  the  knife,  and  pare  off  a 
shaving  from  the  edge  of  the  pile  of 
sheets,  just  barely  enough  to  make  the 
edges  perfectly  straight.  Take  a  pile 
of  these  prepared  sheets,  lay  them  on 
on  a  board,  and  set  them  up  in  a  chair, 
in  a  slanting  position,  and  set  them 
near  a  stove  in  which  there  is  a  fire. 
I  do  this  work  in  the  winter  when  f..ere 
is    a  fire    in    the    coal  stove.     V  a 

piece  of  board  just  the  size  of  i^i^  .pside 
of  a  brood  frame.  Lay  this  board 
upon  a  table.  As  soon  as  the  outside 
sheet  of  foundation  in  the  pile  by  the 
stove  is  sufficiently  warned,  lay  it  up- 
on the  board  that  is  on  t»\e  table. 
Over  this  jard,  and  ti  foundation 
resting  u-      .   its  surface,  slip  a  wired 


Be  careful  not  to  press  too  hard  on  the 
imbedder — enough  to  cut  the  wire  clear 
through  the  foundation.  If  the  pile  of 
sheets  of  foundation  is  placed  near 
to  the  stove,  the  outside  sheet  will  be 
warm  enough  each  time  that  a  new 
sheet  is  wanted.  If  it  isn't,  then  move 
the  pile  a  little  nearer  the  stove.  If  it 
becomes  ioo  warm  for  use,  then  move  it 
back.  B^'  this  method  the  warmth  of 
the  sheets  can  be  gauged  to  a  nicety. 
Don't  attempt  to  i  '*-en  the  sheets  to 
the  top  bar  while  doii,^  ".  work  of  im- 
bedding the  wires.  Lei  that  be  a 
separate  operation.  When  a  great 
great  pile  of  frames  filled  with  founda- 
tion has  accumulated,  then  the  founda- 
tion can  be  fastened  to  the  top  bar  with 
a  mixture  of  melted  wax  and  resin^ 
about  one-third  resin.  Resin  is  cheap 
and  adds  toughness. 

I  have  tried  several  methods  of  ap- 
plying the  melted  wax,  but  nothing- 
has  proved  more  satisfactory  th.  n  that 
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of  an  ordinar}',  spring'-bottom,  oil  can, 
such  as  is  used  in  oiling-  machinerj'. 
Get  one  that  has  a  handle,  and  will 
hold  as  much  as  a  pint.  Let  the  nozzle 
also  be  a  long-  one,  but  don't  use  it  full 
leng-th,  as  the  wax  is  likely  to  cool  in 
the  small  end  and  cause  trouble, 
Have  the  tinner  cut  oflf  the  nozzle  down 
to  about  two  or  three  inches  in  leng^th, 
unsolder  the  joint  along-  its  side,  and 
lap  the  tin  over  itself  near  the  outer 
end,  soldering^  it  to  keep  it  in  place. 
Thlt.  makes  a  short,  sort  of  "stubby" 
nozzle  in  which  the  wax  is  much  less 
likely  to  harden  than  in  a  long-,  slender 
r  zle.  Fill  the  can  with  the  melted 
a.x,  hold  a  frame  filled  with  founda- 
tion in  the  left  hand,  takings  hold  of  the 
top  bar,  with  the  bottom  bar  upper- 
most, and  turned  away  from  you  so 
that  the  end  bars  form  an  angle  of 
about  45  degrees  with  the  horizontal. 
Also  raise  one  end  of  the  frame,  the  one 
farthest  from  your  right  hand,  so 
that  you  can  hold  the  nozzle  of  the  oil 
can  at  the  upper  end  of  the  frame, 
where  the  foundation  joins  the  top  bar, 
thus  forming  a  little  trough,  into  which 
the  melted  wax  flows  and  cools  as  the 
nozzle  of  the  can  is  slowly  drawn  down 
the  length  of  the  frame.     The  angle  at 


which  the  frames  shall  be  held,  and  the 
speed  at  which  the  oil  can  shall  be 
moved,  are  matters  that  can  be  decided 
only  by  practice.  I  might  add  that 
the  temperature  of  the  wax  has  a  bear- 
ing upon  these  points.  When  the  wax 
becomes  too  cool  to  work  well,  it  can 
be  again  set  on  the  stove,  and,  while  it 
is  warming-  up,  more  frames  can  be 
filled  with  foundation,  or  two  cans 
may  be  used,  one  being  in  use  while 
the  other  is  warming.  You  will  see 
now  that  the  sheet  of  foundation  must 
fit  snugly  against  the  top  bar,  or  else 
the  melted  wax  will  run  through  the 
crack  that  is  left.  It  may  not  be  neces- 
sary to  wax  both  sides  of  the  founda- 
tion to  ihe  top  bar,  but  I  have  always 
done  it,  and  have  never  had  a  particle 
of  trouble  from  the  foundation  coming 
loose,  nor  from  its  sagging  or  buckling. 
I  use  the  medium  brood  made  by 
Dittmer,  Root  and  Dadant,  and  they 
all  work  well. 

If  any  of  my  subscribers  can  see 
where  I  have  been  making  mistakes  in 
any  of  these  operations,  or  where  they 
can  be  bettered  or  improved,  they  will 
be  conferring  a  great  favor  by  letting 
me  know. 

Flint,  Mich.,  Jan.  2,  1907. 


^s-^^^V^^ 


'O^i^eiT 


FRED.    W.    MUTH. 


lyyT  THE  a  jnual  convention  of  the 
-^  National  Bee-Keepers'  Associa- 
tion held  at  San  Anionic,  Texas,  in 
November,  there  was  a  committee  ap- 
pointed, to  secure,  if  possible,  lower 
freight  rates  on  honey.  Being  one  of 
the  committee  in  question,  I  wish  to 
make  an  explanation  in  behalf  of  the 
recog-nige^l  hig-h  freig-bt  rates,  slu^  then 


point  out  to  each  and  every  bee-keeper 
the  steps  that  must  be  taken  in  order 
that  the  committee  appointed  may  be 
successful. 

I  am  a  dealer  in  both  comb  and  ex- 
tracted honey;  and  in  the  course  of  a 
year,  receive  many  oar  loads,  as  well 
innumerable  small  shi;  ments.  In  one 
year's*  time  I  am  oblig^eg  to  ent^r  many, 
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many  claims  with  the  R.  R.  compa- 
nies, and  am  subjected  to  experiences 
which  enable  me  to  write  intelligently 
upon  this  subject. 

I  am  informed  by  a  railroad  official 
that  the  classification  commitee  de- 
termine their  classifications  on  an 
average  based  upon  the  number  of 
laims  and  the  amount  of  money  ex- 
pended for  damages  incurred  en  route 
in  the  course  of  one  year.  Therefore, 
it  may  plainly  be  seen  that  the  shippers 
are  responsible  for  the  exhorbitant 
freight  charges  imposed  upon  them; 
and  lower  rates  need  not  be  expected 
until  the  losses  paid  by  the  transporta- 
tion companies  have  reached  the  very 
minimum.  Consequently,  we  must //£'//• 
ourselves,  by  learning //fz^/ to  ship  our 
honey.  Other  industries  have  done  it; 
why  not  we  ?  Take,  for  example,  the 
packages  used  by  the  sugar  refineries; 
they  are  perfect,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
coflFee  importers,  cereal  manufacturers, 
and  countless  others  that  I  could  men- 
tion. They  were  compelled  to  work, 
and  work  hard,  in  order  to  bring  their 
losses  down  to  the  minimum,  and  soon 
discovered  that  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  \x%&  perfect  packages  and  nothing 
else.  We  now  have  the  advantage  of 
lower  freight  rates,  than  the  honey 
shipper. 

In  order  to  accomplish  our  aim  to 
secure  lower  rates,  we  must  without 
one  exception,  ship  both  comb  and  ex- 
tracted honey  in  first  class  packages. 
Brother  bee  keeper,  if  you  are  raising 
comb  honey  for  the  market,  by  all 
means  use  bottom  as  well  as  top  starters 
in  your  sections,  so  that  the  honey 
c.mnot  break  loose  at  the  bottom. 
This  is  the  first  and  a  very  important 
step  to  be  taken.  Furthermore,  be 
sure  to  use  the  no-drip  shipping  case. 
Wrap  each  case  in  paper,  so  that  it 
will  be  kept  clean  en  route.  Pack  six 
or  eight  cases  into  one  carrjer  well 
supplied  with  straw  in  the  bottom,  a^nd 
having  handles  that  will  extend  from 
^our  to  six  inches  ])eyond  the  sjdes  of 


same.  Lastly,  do  not  forget  the  usual 
"Handle  With  Care"  placard.  Now 
if  every  bee-keeper  and  shipper  of 
honey  will  follow  the  above  instruc- 
tions to  the  letter,  that  will  tend  to 
introduce  a  method  that  is  both  simple 
and  practical,  he  will  not  only  realize 
a  greater  profit  in  his  product,  but 
will  also  be  assisting  those  who  are 
giving  their  time  and  lending  their  ex- 
perience to  secure  lower  freight  rates 
for  you. 

The  producers  and  shippers  of  car 
loads  of  comb  honey  appreciate  the 
value  and  advantage  in  using  bottom 
as  well  as  top  starters.  For  instance, 
last  summer  I  received  two  car  loads 
of  comb  honey,  from  two  diflferent  ship- 
pers. The  one  car  contained  11/0  and 
the  other  1350  cases,  and  in  the  entire 
lot,  there  was  not  one  comb  broken. 
These  shippers  understand  their  busi- 
ness. On  the  other  hand,  I  received 
quite  a  number  of  small  shipments, 
with  here  and  there  a  broken  comb, 
frequently  some  badly  damaged  lots, 
caused  by  the  failure  to  use  bottom 
starters.  These  experiences  are  try- 
ing and  disgusting,  and  were  the 
shipper  in  question  subjected  to  a  few 
of  them,  he  would,  without  a  doubt, 
pay  more  attention  to  the  manner  in 
which  he  raises  his  honey  and  his  mode 
of  packing  for  shipment.  These  are 
the  shipments  that  are  responsible  for 
the  high  rates.  Do  not  misunderstand 
me;  there  are  many  producers  and 
shippers  of  honey  on  a  small  scale, 
who  thoroughly  understand  this  part  of 
the  work,  and  we  must  give  the  credit 
that  is  due  them. 

A  word  regarding  extracted  honey: 
The  R.  R.  companies  pay  more 
damage  claims  on  account  of  poor 
packages  used  for  extracted  honey 
than  thej'  do  for  comb  honey,  and  it 
behooves  us  to  ship  our  extracted  honey 
in  new  cans,  if  this  style  of  package  is 
to  be  used,  or  if  it  be  barrels,  let  them 
be  good  ones,  well  coopered,  ^J^^^  fr/^w 
V}  every  respect,  -  •• 
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The  greatest  trouble  rests  with  the 
bee-keeper;  he  clings  entirely  too  much 
to  second  hand  packages,  just  because 
he  can  buy  them  a  little  cheaper, 
whereas,  if  he  were  to  ship  his  product 
in  good  packages,  the  freight  rates 
would  be  comparatively  less,  and  in 
the  end,  his  cost  for  shipping  would  be 
a  great  deal  less   than   at  the    present 


time,  and  there  would  be  no  trouble 
with  the  R.  R.  companies,  nor  any  un- 
satisfactory transactions. 

Therefore,  friends,  we  must  ask  you 
to  help,  each  and  every  one,  if  you 
want  us  to  obtain  lower  freight  rates 
for  you. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Jan.  8,  1907. 


E.    D.    TOWNSEND. 


mHERE  are  big  hives,  and  little 
T  hives,  and— hives.  In  these  hive- 
talks  I  think  I  better  admit  at  the  start 
I  do  not  know  which  is  the  best  hive; 
but  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that, 
in  this  location,  with  my  system  of 
management,  for  the  production  of  ex- 
tracted honey,  in  out-yards,  there  is 
no  better-sized  hive  than  the  10-frame 
Langstroth.  You  will  notice  I  do  not 
say  that  the  10-frame  Langstroth  is 
the  best  hive.  While  I  use  the  10-frame 
hive  in  all  the  extracted  honey  yards, 
I  realize  that  size  is  of  more  impor- 
tance than  the  shape  in  a  hive  for  ex- 
tracted honey  purposes. 

SIZE    OF    HIVES  OF    MORE    IMPORTANCE 

THAN    SHAPE    AND    NUMBER   OF 

COMBS. 

To  illustrate  :  For  years  I  have  used 
about  fifty,  13-frame,  Gallup  hives. 
They  are  about  the  same  size  as  the 
10-frame  Langstroth  hive,  and  I  never 
could  see  much,  if  any,  difference  in 
results  between  them  at  extracting 
time.  Then,  for  several  years,  in  con- 
nection with  other  styles  and  sizes, 
were  25  eight-frame  Quinby  hives;  and 
these  three  styles,  almost  always 
showed  up  best  at  extracting  time. 


The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that 
these  results  were  obtained  with  our 
let-alone-system,  where  all  the  colonies 
at  the  close  of  the  season,  with  less 
than  25-pounds  of  winter  stores  were 
fed  sugar  syrup  enough  so  that  they 
went  into  winter-quarters  with  from 
25  to  30  pounds  of  winter-stores;  or, 
enough  to  last  them  until  the  main 
honey  flow  in  June. 

Then,  there  were  from  tvveuty-five 
to  fifty  ten-frame  Quinby  hives — 
monster  hives,  with  1,800  square  inches 
of  comb  surface,  and  these  large  hives 
were  always  laggards  with  us.  Our 
8-  and  10-frame  Langstroth  colonies 
would  quite  often  have  an  upper  story 
of  surplus  gathered  before  these  large- 
hive-colonies  were  built  up,  and  had 
their  hives  full  and  were  ready  for 
their  first  super.  This  was  a  serious 
condition  here,  where  our  main  de- 
pendence is  an  early  clover  and  wild 
red  raspberry  flow.  At  this  time  our 
season  would  be  one-third  or  one-half 
over,  before  these  large  Ouinbys  were 
read3'  to  store  in  their  supers;  so  the 
Quinby  had  to  go. 

To  be  sure,  they  built  up  into  monster 
colonies,  and,  were  our  season  a  couple 
of  weeks  later,   the  results  might  have 
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been  different;  but,  as  our  fall  flow  is 
insignificant,  we  would  simply  have  a 
horde  of  consumers  at  the  close  of  the 
season,  which  would  be  anything-  but 
satisfactory. 

At  one  time,  I  tested  fifty  12-frame 
Langstroth  hives  for  extracted  honey, 
but,  for  this  location,  I  could  not  see 
enough  advantage  to  justify  me  in  con- 
tinuing their  use.  They  were  cumber- 
some to  handle,  and,  like  the  large 
Ouinbys,  were  slow  in  building  up, 
for  our  early  honey  flow. 

A  COMPARISON  OF  THE  8-AND  10-FRAME 

I.ANGSTROTH  HIVE  FOR  EXTRACTED 

HONEY. 

Were  I  asked  how  many  Langstroth 
frames  were  necessary  in  the  brood  nest 
to  build  our  colonies  up  into  normal 
condition,  for  our  earl.v  honey  flow  in 
June,  I  would  say  from  seven  to  nine 
frames.  This  number  would  provide 
all  the  breeding  room  necessary,  for 
90  per  cent,  of  our  queens,  while  the 
other  10  per  cent,  would  be  divided  be- 
tween those  that  were  very  prolific, 
and  would  use  more  room,  and  the 
inferior  queens  that  would  use  less 
room.  With  these  calculations,  there 
is  allowed  room  for  at  least  one  frame 
of  honey  in  the  hive  at  all  times.  Now 
I  suppose  if  one  should  see  fit,  he 
could  by  the  use  of  dummies  and  a 
great  lot  of  experienced  labor,  keep  all 
his  colonies  on  just  the  number  of 
combs,  each  individual  colony  would 
need;  but  I  think  the  tendency  of  the 
times  is  to  handle  frames  less,  and  do 
our  different  manipulations  as  much 
as  possible  by  handling  hives  instead. 
If  that  is  true,  we  will  have  to  decide 
on  a  certain  number  of  frames,  and 
build  our  hives  to  hold  that  number, 
estimating  that  we  gain  enough,  or 
more,  in  convenience,  and  speed  of  man- 
ipulation, to  offset  what  would  be 
gained  by  giving  each  individual  col- 
onj'  exactly  what  room  it  would  need 
and  no  more. 

If    we  were  to  adopt    a  hive  of    a  size 
to  correspond  to  the  foregoing  ideas,  it 


is  easy  to  see  that  the  eight-frame  hive 
would  be  about  the  nearest  right  in 
capacity,  to  accommodate  the  largest 
number  of  queens,  during  the  early 
breeding  season;  and  where  one  is 
working  for  comb  honey,  with  the 
ordinary  system  in  vogue,  it  is  prob- 
ably as  good  a  size  as  any;  or,  if  one 
only  has  one  yard,  and  is  willing  to 
watch  it  closely,  it  is  all  right,  If 
one's  bees  are  already  in  eight-frame 
hives,  I  am  not  sure  it  would  pa}' to 
shift  them  to  another  size  hive  even 
for  extracted  honey  production. 

THE    REASON    FOR   USING    10-FRAME 
HIVES,   IN  OUT-YARD   WORK. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  I  have  said 
about  the  eight-frame  hive  being  as 
large  as  is  necessary  to  produce  a  full 
crop  of  extracted  honey,  I  have 
reasons  for  using,  and  recommending 
the  10-frame  size,  for  out-yard  work. 
Some  one  has  said,  they  bear  neglect 
better.  While  I  am  not  ready  to  admit 
that  we  neglect  our  bees,  still,  there 
is,  sometimes,  quite  an  interval  be- 
tween visits,  and  these  two  extra 
combs,  usually  filled  with  honey,  are  a 
help  to  us  in  several  ways. 

Then,  I  like  a  10-frame,  full-depth 
super  to  hold  the  eight  extracting 
combs;  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  tier 
up  so  high  as  with  the  eight-frame 
size.  This  advantage  is  so  apparent, 
that  I  have  known  eight-frame  hive- 
men  to  arrange  their  hives  so  as  to 
take  a  10-frame  super.  The  ten-frame 
super  is  not  unwieldy  to  handle,  and 
is  better  in  several  waj's  than  the 
eight-frame,  for  upper  story  purposes. 
The  most  important  advantage  in  the 
ten-frame  hive  is  its  capacity  to  hold  a 
fair  amount  of  brood  during  September, 
and  still  hold  twenty-five  or  thirtj' 
pounds  of  winter  stores;  or  enough  to 
last  a  colony,  not  only  through  the 
winter,  but  clear  through  the  spring 
breeding  season,  without  any  looking 
after  by  the  apiarist. 

Right  here  lies  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant    considerations,     in    out-yard 
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work  :  That  of  having  room  in  the 
hive  for  an  abundance  of  stores,  and 
brood  room,  so  that  the  bee-keeper  can 
put  his  bees  into  winter  quarters  in  the 
fall,  and  know  they  will  not  have  to  be 
looked  after,  reg^arding  stores,  before 
the  honey  flow  in  June.  This  is  a 
money  saver  in  labor,  and  is  one  of  the 
main  factors  in  "business  bee-keep- 
ing," and  do  not  forget  this  important 
fact,  that  even  with  a  few  bees  in  a 
home-yard,  while  it  is  possible,  it  is 
not  profitable,  during  the  spring,  to 
feed  up  weak,  light  colonies — feed  in  the 
fall.  No  one  has  ever  written  with 
half  enough  emphasis  upon  the  im- 
portance of  having  bees  rich  in  stores 
during  the  breeding  season  of  sixty 
days  previous  to  the  main  honey  flow, 
which  comes  in  June,  in  this  location. 
Those  two  extra  combs  of  honey,  in 
the  ten-frame  hive,  are  a  bank  account 
that    is    impossible    to    acquire    in  the 


eight-frame  size  of  hive.  I  have  seen 
the  eight-frame  hive-man  going  over 
over  his  bee-yard,  during  May,  pail  of 
bee-feed  in  hand;  and  he  needed  to  do 
it,  as  many  of  the  colonies,  especially 
during  the  period  between  fruit  bloom 
and  the  white  honey  flow  in  June, 
would  surely  starve,  if  they  were  not 
fed. 

Let  me  repeat  :  Use  10-frame  Langs- 
troth  hives;  feed  every  "short"  colony 
so  that  it  will  go  into  winter  quarters 
with  from  25  to  30  pounds  of  good 
stores. 

The  above  two  items,  I  consider  of 
vital  importance;  especially  in  the 
production  of  extracted  honey,  in  out- 
yards,  on  an  extensive  scale.  It's  the 
foundation  to  work  on;  and  I  reserve  the 
right  to  repeat  it,  at  any  time,  and  as 
often  as  I  see  fit,  in  my  subsequent 
articles. 

Remus,  Mich.  Jan.  2,  1907. 
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E.    F.    ATWATER. 


¥E  have  been  so  successful  in  the 
management  of  our  most  distant 
yard,  that  I  shall  endeavor  to  give  to 
the  readers  of  the  Review  a  careful 
description  of  the  management,  with 
its  mistakes  as  well  as  its  successes. 

This  yard  was  established  in  Aug- 
ust, 1905,  36  miles  from  home,  in  a 
locality  somewhat  less  liable  to  fail- 
ures of  the  honey  flow,  than  is  the 
home  district. 

In  1905,  the  crop  in  the  home  district 
was  a  failure;  several  yards  getting 
only  winter  stores,  while  others  gave  a 
crop  of  from  9  to  20  pounds  per  colony. 
If  we  had  owned  an  apiary  where  we 
now  have  our  distant  yard,  a  fair  crop 
could  have  been  taken;  and   this  was  a 


reason  for  the  establishment  of  this 
apiarj'. 

In  the  fall  of  1905,  at  this  place,  we 
put  93  colonies  in  rows,  two  tiers  high, 
covering  the  rear  and  top  with  tarred 
paper,  which  is  as  good  as  any  method 
of  wintering  in.  this  mild  climate, 
where  the  great  majority  do  not  pro- 
tect the  hives  at  all.  This  method  is 
fine  for  any  locality  where  conditions 
are  similar;  especially  if  a  perfect 
wind-break  is  not  present.  We  also 
bought  a  nearby  yard  of  63  colonies, 
the  previous  owner  agreeing  to  protect 
the  hives  with  tarred  paper. 

Early  in  April,  1906.  I  took  the  train 
for  our  new  yard,  and,  on  arriving, 
found  that  the  63  colonies  had  not  been 
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protected  as  directed,  and  only  about 
40  colonies  were  alive;  althoufjh  it  was 
the  first  winter  in  many  years  when 
the  ordinary  loss  exceeded  10  per  cent. 

MOVING  BEES  WITHOUT   KASTENING 
THEM  IN   THE  HIVES. 

These  bees  were  moved  to  the  place 
where  we  were  wintering'  our  93  col- 
onies. No  time  was  spent  in  confining 
the  bees,  but  all  were  subdued,  lids 
and  floors  stapled  on,  then  loaded  on 
a  wajjfon,  a  wajjon  sheet  thrown  over 
all,  using  the  smoker  as  needed,  the 
horses  hooked  on,  and  the  drive  made 
with  complete  success.  They  were  all 
Italian  bees. 

As  our  93  colonies  under  the  tarred 
paper  were  flying  strongly,  they  were 
not  disturbed.  No  other  work  was 
done  at  this  visit;  and  this  April  visit 
would  not  have  been  needed,  had  all 
the  bees  been  moved  to  their  perma- 
nent location  the  fall  before. 

On  May  10th  we  hitched  the  team  to 
the  wag"on,  which  was  loaded  with  ex- 
extracting  supers  containing  wired 
frames  with  full  sheets  of  foundation, 
bed,  lunch-box,  etc.,  and  drove  to  the 
distant  yard,  taking  most  of  one  day 
for  the  trip.  On  arriving  we  piled 
the  supers  in  piles,  six  full-depth 
supers  high,  with  a  tin  lid,  and  a  rock 
to  hold  it,  on  each  pile. 

That  night  the  tarred  paper  was  re- 
moved, and  the  bees  placed  on  their 
summer  stands,  the  work  being  finished 
early  the  next  morning,  all  colonies 
then  being  smoked  and  jarred,  so  the 
bees  would  take  their  locations,  which 
they  did,  in  a  very  satisfactory  man- 
ner. 

Then  we  (two  of  us)  spent  1)4  days 
in  a  thorough  overhauling  of  every 
colony.  Some  scraping  off  burr  combs 
from  frames  and  hives  was  done,  each 
queen  found,  and  clipped,  if  of  the 
previous  season's  rearing,  and  an  ac- 
count of  her  age  kept,  with  the  Alex- 
ander tin  tags  on  the  hive-fronts. 
Stores  were  equalized  in  some  cases, 
supers  put  on   all  strong  colonies,  and 


on  all  colonies  showing,  by  the  area  of 
sealed  brood,  that  they  would  soon  be 
strong. 

As  there  was  sufficient  nectar  com- 
ing in,  to  prevent  the  bees  drawing 
very  heavily  on  their  stores,  and  the 
hives  being  mostly  of  the  lO-frame  size, 
no  feeding  was  done.  As  we  were 
after  all  the  brood  that  it  was  possible 
to  secure,  queen-excluders  were  used 
on  very  few  of  the  colonies  at  this 
time.  At  this  trip  we  found  two  col- 
onies preparing  to  swarm;  so,  nearly 
all  of  their  brood  was  removed,  and 
combs  containing  more  or  less  honey 
put  in  their  places,  with  a  super  of 
combs  above.  The  removed  brood 
was  distributed  among  some  of  the 
colonies  of  medium  strength. 

VENTILATORS  FOR  EXTRACTING  SUPERS 

We  next  bored  a  1)4  inch  hole  in  one 
end  of  each  full-depth  super  already  in 
the  yard,  and  nailed  over  it,  clinching 
the  nails,  a  Hansen  ventilator  made  of 
galvanized  iron.  The  supers  hauled 
from  home  at  this  and  subsequent 
trips,  were  all  supplied  with  similar 
ventilators.  After  mowing  the  grass 
and  weeds  that  had  grown  about  the 
entrances,  we  began  our  journey  home. 

On  June  5th,  as  the  flow  from  alfalfa 
was  opening  at  home,  we  again  loaded 
the  wagon  v/ith  extracting  supers  and 
drove  to  the  distant  yard.  On  arriv- 
ing we  found  the  flow  a  little  more 
backward  than  at  home.  The  bees 
had  not  "boomed"  brood-rearing  to 
quite  the  extent  that  they  had  in  the 
home  district,  not  having  such  abun- 
dant early  pasturage,  yet  their  condi- 
tion was  safsfactory,  better  than  most 
of  the  apiaries  in  that  neighborhood 
that  had  been  under  the  constant  care 
of  their  owners;  to  be  credited,  per- 
haps, to  the  sheltered  location  and 
tarred  paper  protection. 

Now  I  realized  that  everything  de- 
pended on  the  control  of  swarming, 
and  while  there  are  seasons  and  per- 
haps localities  when  and  where  plenty 
of      room    in    the    comb    may     prevent 
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swarming:,  I  knew  that  such  an  easy 
method  could  not  be  depended  on,  so  a 
careful  inspection  of  each  colony  was 
begun.  Perhaps  25  per  cent,  of  the 
colonies  were  found  with  preparations 
for  swarming-,  and  several  plans  were 
used  on  them,  and  on  all  of  the  strong 
colonies,  whether  or  not  preparing  to 
swarm;  for  with  Doolittle  and  Stachel- 
hausen,  I  find  that  it  pays  to  treat  all 
colonies  which  have  attained  a  very 
populous  condition. 

MANAGEMENT  OF    "SHOOK-SWARMING" 

One  plan  used  is  simply  "shook- 
swarming.''  The  brood-combs  were  re- 
moved, a  comb  of  honey,  pollen,  etc., 
left  on  each  outside  of  the  hive,  a  comb 
with  a  little  brood  and  the  queen  put  in 
the  middle,  and  the  balance  filled  with 
wired  frames  and  full  sheets  of  found- 
ation or  combs.  ,  On  this  new  brood 
nest  an  excluder,  and  above  the  ex- 
cluder two  full-depth  extracting  supers, 
or  their  equivalent  in  shallow  supers, 
all  full  of  comb,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
and,  of  course,  only  eight  combs  to  a 
ten-framt-  super;  or,  if  some  foundation 
is  to  be  drawn,  nine  to  a  ten  frame 
super. 

Of  course,  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the 
bees  are  shaken  from  the  removed 
combs  of  brood  into  the  new  hive, 
stacking  much  of  the  brood  on  weak 
colonies.  With  several  colonies  we  did 
not  shake  off  the  bees,  but  removed  the 
old  brood    combs  to  a  new   stand,  with 


adhering  bees,  and  tiered  up  the  frames 
on  the  Alexander  plan  of  queen-mating 
— some  brood,  bees,  stores  and  a  queen- 
cell  in  each  body,  the  bodies  separated 
by  excluders,  and  an  entrance  to  each 
story  through  the  ventilator,  the  old 
queen  left  on  the  old  stand  to  catch  the 
returning  field  force,  the  adjoining 
hive  moved  to  a  new  place  in  the  yard, 
to  further  re-inforce  her  colony.  Some 
of  these  mating  piles  were  four,  five 
and  even  six  stories  high,  and  at  the 
next  trip,  we  found  a  fine  young  laying- 
queen  in  nearly  ever}'  bodj'. 

This  plan  of  queen-rearing  is  so 
easy,  so  successful,  that  it  should  be  a 
part  of  the  system  of  every  producer  of 
extracted  honey.  Be  sure  that  there 
are  enough  combs  in  each  body  of  these 
mating  piles  for  storage  and  "expan- 
sion," for  the  bees  will  continue  to 
work  and  store  with  full  vigor,  and 
after  the  queens  are  laying,  may  be 
used  for  increase  or  the  extra  queens 
may  be  taken,  and  the  colony  put  in 
normal  condition  with  one  queen  below, 
and  supers  above.  This  plan  of  mating 
can  save  bee-keepers  thousands  of  dol- 
lars, and  was  first  published  in  the 
Review. 

Some  colonies  had  all  brood,  except 
one  frame,  removed  to  the  second  and 
third  stories,  above  an  excluder,  and 
the  brood-nest  filled  with  combs  and 
full  sheets  of  foundation  as  in  shook- 
swarming. 

Meridian,  Idaho.t  Dec.  20,  1906. 


THE  BEES  AMONG  THE  LINDEN. 


Among-  the  blooming- linden  trees, 
O,  hear  the  merry  sound  of  bees  I 

I  love  that  sound  so  well. 
The  air  is  warm  and  balmy  soft. 
The  sound  on  breezes  floats  aloft, 

O  hear  that  music  swell  I 


BY  J     W     SOUTHWOOD. 

To  blooming-  trees  I  oft  have  gone, 
I  oft  have  w.tndered  there  alone. 

To  hear  that  merry  sound. 
Where  else  on  woodland's  leafy  hill 
Or  near  the  valley's  rippling  rill, 

Can  music  such  be  found  ? 


The  charm's  so  great  I  love  it  well — 
Sadness  and  gloom  it  doth  dispel, 

That  lovely  sound  of  bees. 
Where  nectar's  taken  from  the  flowers, 
In  morning-'s  soft  and  balmy  hours. 

Of  blooming  linden  trees. 


Huntington,  Ind.,  Dec.  30,  1906. 
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M.    V.    FAGEY. 


JT/HE  desirability'  of  bee-keeping  as  a 
■J^  profession  has  been  repeatedly 
discussed  in  the  bee  journals;  and 
almost  invariablj'  the  bee-keeper  is 
advised  to  unite  a  second  calling'  or  oc- 
cupation to  his  bee-keeping-  ventures. 

This  article  will  take  issue  with 
that  view,  but  will  be  fair  enough  to 
gi\e  the  discouraging  side  of  bee-keep- 
'ng  as  well  as  the  rosy  side. 

First,  the  possiblities  :  I  must  con- 
fess I  have  not  j'et  found  their  limit.  I 
have  always  had  good  crops  of  honey 
and  a  handsome  return  on  my  invest- 
ment, but  in  the  light  of  some  of  my 
more  recent  experiments  in  the  line  of 
honey  production  1  do  not  think  I  have 
realized  two-thirds  as  much  honey  as  I 
might. 

I  find  that  the  person  engaged  in  ex- 
clusive bee-keeping  can  always  feel 
sure  of  a  living  income,  and  in  good 
3'ears,  a  handsome  one.  During  the 
last  20  years  the  smallest  crop  I  have 
had  was  32  lbs.  per  colony;  the  largest 
crop,  for  a  number  of  yards,  200  lbs. 
per  colony;  with  an  average  of  112  lbs. 
Actual  cost  of  production,  counting  m^' 
own  time  and  cost  of  cans,  about  three 
cents  per  lb.,  leaving  about  half  our 
crop  as  returns  on  investment.  Surely, 
good  enough. 

SOME     CONDITIONS    FOR    A    SUCCESSFUL 
BEGINNING. 

Bee-keeping  is  a  fascinating  occupa- 
to  the  owner  of  the  bees,  and  I  find  it 
fascinating  among  my  helpers,  also, 
since  nearly  every  one  who  works  for 
me  any  length  of  time  become  atflicted 
with  a  bad  attack  of  bee-fever.  A  crew 
of  three  or  four  men  go  out  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  surplus  season,  and  take 
from  S"5  to  $100  worth  of  honey  a  day, 


for  weeks  together.  They  figure  up 
the  amount  of  their  wages,  and  credit 
all  the  balance  to  the  profit  account  of 
the  owner;  forgetting  cost  of  cans,  oc- 
casional feeding  for  winter,  and  other 
time  and  expenses;  and  it  seems  to 
them  better  than  ^  gold  mine  ! 

As  a  rule,  it  is  not  wise  to  buy  bees 
while  in  that  condition.  Bee-keeping 
should  be  gone  into  deliberately;  care- 
fully weighing  the  possibilities;  not 
forgetting  the  care  preceding  and  fol- 
lowing the  harvest,  and  the  occasional 
expense  of  winter  feed;  and,  after 
weighing  all  that,  we  must  needs 
weigh  ourselves.  Are  we  wide  awake 
and  progressive,  and  are  we  willing 
to  attend  strictly  to  business  at  all 
limes;  then,  if  the  locality  is  fairly 
good,  there  is  no  better  business  than 
bee-keeping 

SOME    ILLUSTRATIONS    OF    NON-SUCCESS 
WITH  BEES  AS  A  SIDE-ISSUE. 

Contrary  to  the  advice  usually  given 
to  bee-keepers,  my  experience  has  been 
against  a  dual  occupation  for  bee- 
keepers. I  find  the  bees  always  suffer 
from  the  union.  I  will  give  a  few 
illustrations. 

A  few  years  ago  I  bought  33  colonies 
of  bees  of  a  man  and  moved  them  to  an 
adjoining  place.  The  man  kept  a  few 
of  his  choicest  colonies.  The  next  fall 
this  man  complained  of  the  year  being 
a  failure,  and  could  hardly  believe  me 
when  I  told  him  that  my  bees,  that  I 
bought  of  him,  had  made  returns  to  me 
of  over  ten  dollars  per  colon}'. 

Last  year  I  bought  16  swarms  of  a 
bee-keeping  farmer,  taking  my  pick 
out  of  60  colonies.  I  took  a  great  deal 
more  honey  from  my  sixteen  colonies 
than  he  got  altogethe'-  ; 
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This  year  the  crop  of  honej'  in 
this  locality  was,  as  a  rule,  quite  light, 
but,  with  my  bees,  by  watching  the 
honey  flow  closely,  and  keeping  my 
bees  on  the  rush  all  the  time,  1  reaped 
the  advantages  of  a  rather  short  but 
rapid  flow,  and  secured  a  yield  of  153 
lbs.  per  colony. 

Now  this  diff"erene  in  yield  does  not 
express  any  lack  of  ability  in  the 
parties  failing  to  secure  the  crop,  but 
simply  shows  that  the)'  could  not  give 
their  bees  the  proper  attention  at  the 
critical  time. 

In  practice,  with  my  lot  of  bees, 
every  day  that  I  fall  behind  with  my 
work,  in  the  height  of  the  surplus 
season,  means  one  hundred  dollars 
lost. 

The  advice  frequently  given  to  buy 
a  few  colonies  only,  say,  four  or  five, 
for  a  start,  is  correct.  The  would  be 
bee-keeper  ought  to  spend  at  least  one 
or  two  summers  assisting  some  up-to 
date  bea  keeper.  After  the  first  summer 
he  might  buy  a  few  bees,  and  handle 
them  himself  in  connection  with  the 
bee-keeper  he  works  for.  He  can  spend 
three  or  four  years  quite  profitably 
in  learning  and  acquiring  experience; 
and,  even  after  that,  he  may  need  occa- 
sional help.  The  great  trouble  with 
us  bee-keepers  is  that  we  are  so  apt  to 
"know  it  all,"  and.  knowing  all,  we 
fail  to  reap  the  possibilities  that  might 
be  in  store  for  us. 

HOW  TO  BEGIN   IN  BEE-KEEPING. 

In  advocating  exclusive  bee-keeping, 
I  do  not  for  a  moment  say  that  during 
the  student-period,  or  while  acquiring 
the  numbers,  experience  and  knowledge 
necessary  to  the  management  of  bees 
in  large  numbers,  one  should  not  have 
something  to  fill  out  both  the  time  and 
the  pockets,  but  be  sure  to  never  have 
it  interfere  with  the  interests  of  the 
bees  at  any  time  of  the  year;  and  then 
gradually  work  out  of  the  side-issue 
as  the  bees  fill  out  the  time  and 
income. 


SOME  VIEWS  OF  THE  DARK  SIDE  OF 
BEE-KEEPING. 

The  picture  I  la  e.  so  far,  given  of 
bee-keeping,  has  been  rather  bright; 
therefore,  the  question  may  be  asked 
why  so  many  go  into  bees  onlj'  to  meet 
with  disappointment  ?  There  are  vari- 
ous reasons  for  these  failures.  One  of 
the  most  common  is  that  so  many  people 
persist  in  following  the  bee-keeping  of 
their  forefathers,  "orgetting  that  a 
swarm  of  bees  in  a  tree  is  worth  as 
much  to  them  as  the  most  modern  hive 
with  immovable  frames,  and  no  provi- 
sion for  surplus;  and  the  person  who 
does  not  attempt  to  secure  surplus, 
whether  he  wants  to  give  Nature  its 
way,  or  whether  it  is  to  build  up  a 
full  apiary  quickly,  almost  invariably 
fails  to  see  to  it  that  his  bees  are 
in  proper  condition ybr  iviiiter. 

Second  :  Failure  to  get  the  supplies 
necessary  to  an  apiary  or  lot  of  bees. 

Amongst  the  essentials  I  would  place, 
first  of  all,  one  or  two  good  bee 
journals.  Unless  you  are  progressive 
enough  to  want  them,  I  would  advise 
you  to  sell  3'our  bees,  for  you'll  fail 
anyway;  then  you  also  need  some  good 
work  on  bee  culture. 

You  cannot  run  for  extracted  honey 
without  an  extractor:  and  it  is  also 
very  useful  though  you  may  be  a  pro- 
ducer of  comb  honey.  I  repeat;  get  an 
extractor,  even  though  you  have  only 
two  colonies  of  bees,  and  it  will  pay 
for  itself  in  two  years. 

You  will  need  a  good  smoker;  and 
twice  as  many  upper  stories  or  supers 
as  you  expect  to  need. 

Another  reason  of  failure  is  exagger- 
ated expectations  of  immediate  returns 
from  the  investment.  There  are  poor 
honey  3'ears  when  the  income  of  the 
professional  is  small,  and  to  the  be- 
ginner it  may  be  nothing  at  all;  or  the 
bees  may  be  even  an  expense.  These 
are  the  very  years  when  the  bee-keeper 
oftentimes  has  to  spend  his  hard  earned 
dollars  to  provide  the  bees  with  winter 
Stores,   and,  to    the    beginner,    without 
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any  honey  to  show  for  the  summer's 
work  on  the  bees,  it  is  trying:  to  bring- 
himself  to  ^"'vethem  their  proper  zvinler 
stores.  If  you  can  do  this  without 
flinching-  you'll  pass. 

Another  cause  of  partial  failure  is 
where  the  bees,  being  a  side  issue, 
their  owner  being  rushed  with  other 
work,  gives  his  bees  a  glance,  and, 
seeing  that  they  have  their  upper 
stories  ready  for  the  extractor,  hur- 
riedly places  a  lot  of  additional  upper 
stories  on  and  goes  off  contentedly  be- 
lieving that  he  has  done  the  best  pos- 
sible for  them.  This  is  also  a  fault  of 
old  bee-keepers.  I  have  often  met  with 
this  condition — it  has  happened  among 
my  own  bees — but  it  has  almost  invari- 


ably resulted  in  disappointment  It  is 
a  condition  which  the  partial  bee- 
keeper, on  account  of  the  exigencies  of 
his  work,  can  hardly  avoid. 

How  many  colonies  should  a  person 
have  before  taking  up  bee-keeping 
exclusively?  I  can  perhaps  answer 
this  best  by  giving  my  own  experience. 
When  I  took  my  bees  as  an  exclusive 
occupation  I  had  only  35  colonies  for 
the  first  two  or  three  years;  and  I  re- 
ceived from  $72  to  $80  a  year  outside 
of  my  bees;  but  after  they  had  reached 
100  colonies  they  were  quite  capable  of 
meeting  all  demands  made  upon  them 
without  help  from  any  other  source. 

Preston,  Minn.,  Jan.  S,  1907. 
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Our  Bees  are  wintering  well. 


New  Type  has  been  ordered  for  the 
printing  of  the  next  issue  of  the 
Review. 

R.  L.  Taylor  was  again  elected  as 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  National  Association. 

Postal  Cards  for  use  in  soliciting  sub- 
scriptions were  sent  out  to  subscrib- 
ers last  month.  To  the  one  securing 
the  most  subscribers  by  Feb.  1st  a 
a  gold  watch  will  be  sent,  and  the  in- 
dications are  that  a  surprise  is  in  store 
at  the  small  number  of  subscribers 
that  will  secure  the  watch.  While  a 
large  number  of  subscribers  have  come 
in  from  this  source,  they  are  very  scat- 
tering, no  subscriber  yet  being  credited 
at  this  date  (Dec.  17),  with  more  than 
two  subscriptions.  If  you  have  not 
sent  out  the  cards,  better  do  so  at  once; 
or,  if  you  have  sent  them,  and  can  use 
more  let  me  know. 


A  Man  says  a  thing  can't  be  done, 
and  then  he  has  to  dodge  to  get  out  of 
the  way  of  the  man  who  IS  doing  it. 

Picture  Postals  are  an  interesting  fad 
the  world  over,  but  the  first  one  in  the 
bee-keeping  line  was  gotten  out  by 
Bro.  York.  See  his  announcement  in 
the  advertising  pages. 

Gleanings  for  Dec.  15th,  the  Christmas 
number,  is  certainly  a  work  of  art. 
The  picture  on  the  front  cover  shows 
an  apiarj'  in  winter's  grasp,  hives  sur- 
rounded by  snow,  and  trees  covered 
witli  frost.  The  front  cover  is  also 
printed  in  three  colors,  and  compares 
favorably  with  the  popular  magazines 
of  the  da}'.  Inside  there  is  a  wealth 
of  pictures  that  out  does  anything  that 
even  Gleanings  has  before  done  in  this 
line.  I  am  honestly  and  sincerely 
glad,  and  proud,  to  know  that  the  fra- 
ternity to  which  I  belong  can  get  out 
such  a  specimen  of  modern  journalism. 
May  Gleanings  continue  to  blossom. 
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Poor  Packages  and  poor  packings  stand 
in  the  way  of  lower  freight  rates  on 
honey,  saj's  Mr.  Fred  Muth  of  Cin- 
cinnati. See  his  article  in  another 
column. 


■ii^u»  ^iP^^^r*' 


E.  D.  Townsend  never  said  truer  words 
than  he  does  in  his  article  this  month, 
when  he  sa3'S  that  the  foundation  of  a 
honey  crop  lies  in  "having  a  colony 
rirk  in  stores  for  a  period  of  six  weeks 
previous  to  the  main  honey  flow." 

Starting  Out-Apiaries  seems  like  a  for- 
midable undertaking  to  many.  They 
say  that  they  can't  do  it,  as  other  work 
keeps  them  tied  up.  Here  is  what  a 
subscriber  writes  down  in  Pennsyl- 
vania : — 

"I  am  going  to  start  an  out-yard  of 
25  colonies  in  the  spring.  It  will  be  11 
miles  awa}' — out  in  the  berry  region. 
You  maj'  wonder  how  I  can  manage  it, 
working  six  days  in  the  week,  as  I  do 
in  a  factory.  I'll  tell  you  :  I  quit 
work  at  5:00  p.  m.  Saturday,  and  there 
is  a  passenger  train  that  leaves  at 
5:05.  I  must  catch  this  train,  care  for 
my  bees,  and  return  Sunday  morning. 
What  I  have  been  gathering  from  the 
pages  of  the  Review,  and  what  I  expect 
to  get  from  Mr.  Townsend,  and  others, 
will,  I  am  sure,  enable  me  to  do   it." 

Colorado  State  bee-keepers  will  hold 
their  annual  covention  .Tan.  22nd  and 
23rd,  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Building,  Denver. 

The  State  Horticultural  Association, 
the  State  Forestry  Association,  the 
Dry  Farmers'  Congress,  the  the  Ameri- 
can-National Stock  Growers'  Associa- 
tion will  hold  their  annual  sessions  in 
Denver  during  the  same  week.  Besides 
this,  there  will  be  the  greatest  Live 
Stock  Show  in  Denver  that  ever  came 
ofif  west  of  Buffalo. 

The  railroads  have  given  a  rate  of 
one  and  one-third  fare  for  that  week. 

At   the  Bee  Convention    there  will  be 
a  contest  in  putting  up  sections. 
Frank  Rauchfuss, 

Vice  President. 


The  Stability,  or  sureness  of  getting  a 
crop,  is  greatli'  increased  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  out  yards.  This  point  has 
been  mentioned  many  times.  In  a 
private  letter  to  myself,  Mr.  Frank 
Coverdale  of  Iowa,  says,  "The  past 
season  has  again  demonstrated  the 
wisdom  of  the  out-yard.  If  I  had  had 
only  yard  No.  1,  I  would  now  be  look- 
ing fo>-  a  new  location;  but  about  ten 
miles  west  of  that  yard  a  nice  crop 
was  secured.  Yard  No.  3  also  fur- 
nished a  fair  yield,  so  that,  taken  alto- 
gether, I  got  an  average  crop." 


1l'1f*^j(H«^^T< 


Working  Bees  on  Shares. 

A  reader  of  the  American  Bee  Jour- 
nal asks  for  partidulars  regarding  the 
taking  of  bees  on  shares — wants  to 
know  if  the  owner  should  give  one- 
half  the  surplus  and  one-half  the  in- 
crease, each  furnishing  half  the  sup- 
plies. In  replying  to  the  inquiry,  Dr. 
C.  C.  Miller  says  that  this  division  is 
quite  in  fashion,  and  not  far  out  of  the 
way. 

I  believe  that  the  increase  should  re- 
main with  the  apiary — that  is,  remain 
the  property  of  the  owner.  The  in- 
crease is  often  needed  to  make  up  the 
winter  losses. 

The  Doctor  says  that  it  is  well  to 
have  a  very  definite  agreement,  and  put 
it  in  writing,  which  advice  I  can  en- 
dorse most  heartily,  as  that  very  pre- 
caution saved  us  a  world  of  trouble 
the  past  season. 

Photographs  of  bee-keeping  subjects 
are  solicited  for  use  in  the  Review.  As 
far  as  possible  let  them  be  useful  pic- 
tures— those  that  illustrate  some  useful 
implement  or  idea.  Pictures  of  apia- 
ries have  been  given  so  much  that, 
unless  there  is  something  peculiar, 
or  particularly  interesting,  about  an 
apiary,  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to 
photograph  it.  This  is  not  meant  to 
bar  apiaries.  Beauty  alone  may  be  a 
sufificient  reason,  but  let  there  be  some 
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feasoi.  Get  a  trood  photog^rapher  to 
do  the  work.  Have  the  picture  as 
large  as  you  can,  5x7  if  possible, 
and  larger  is  better.  Ask  the  photog- 
rapher to  use  a  small  diaphragm  that 
there  may  be  plenty  of  detail.  Give 
plenty  of  time  in  the  exposure,  and  let 
the  print  be  made  on  glossy  paper. 
For  such  pictures  as  I  think  well 
enough  of  to  use  in  the  Review,  I  will 
pay  $3.00  apiece  in  cash. 


»#*^k»^^»«V 


Tne  Mating  of  queens  in  confinement 
has  been  the  dream  of  bee-keepers  for 
man}'  j^ears.  In  a  few  solitary  in- 
stances it  has  been  successful,  the 
most  notable  being  that  of  Mr.  J.  S. 
Davitt,  of  Georgia,  as  described  first 
in  the  Review,  and  later  in  Glean- 
ings, A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture,  and  Ad- 
vanced Bee  Culture.  Mr.  Davitfs 
plan  was  that  of  flying  queens  and 
drones  in  a  large  tent  of  mosquito- 
netting.  There  were  numerous  im- 
portant details  that  can't  be  given  here, 
but  they  can  be  found  in  the  back 
numbers  of  the  journals  mentioned,  and 
also  in  the  books.  Mr.  C.  M.  Church, 
of  Arnold,  Penn.,  tried  the  same  plan 
last  summer,  and  reports  the  result  to 
Gleanings.  He  was  not  very  success- 
ful, only  mating  one  queen  in  the  en- 
closure. He  attributes  his  failure  to 
a  very  simple  matter,  the  use  of  wire 
cloth  for  covering  the  tent,  instead  of 
using  mosquito-netting.  The  drones 
and  queens  injured  their  wings  by 
flying  against  the  hard  wire,  something 
that  would  not  occur  with  soft  netting. 
Mr.  Church  expects  to  give  the  experi- 
ment another  trial  next  season. 


«^*««^rf»«»rf« 


Bottom  Starters  are  recommended  by 
Bro.  Math  in  his  most  excellent  article 
in  this  issue.  The  only  object  of  a 
bottom  starter  is  to  bring  about,  to  a 
certainty,  the  fastening  of  the  comb  to 
the  bottom  bar,  and  if  this  can  be  ac- 
complished without  the  bottom  starter, 
then  it  is   needless   expense.     I  would 


not  like  to  say  anything-  tliat  would 
make  bee-keepers  more  heedless  or 
careless  of  the  manner  in  which  their 
honey  goes  to  market,  but  thousands 
of  bee-keepers,  myself  among  the  num- 
ber, have  produced  crop  after  crop  of 
honey  with  no  bottom  starters,  that 
Bro.  Muth,  or  any  other  man,  could 
not  say  which  was  the  top  and  which 
was  the  bottom  of  the  sections.  If  the 
scetion  is  not  filled  full  of  foundation, 
and  the  flow  is  not  very  abundant, 
there  is  quite  a  likelihood  of  the  comb 
not  being  attached  to  the  bottom,  but 
the  remedy  is  to  fill  the  sections  y«//  of 
foundation.  Let  the  foundation  come 
within  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  of 
touching  the  wood  at  the  sides  and  the 
bottom,  and  the  comb  will  be  just  as 
firmly  and  completely  attached  to  the 
wood  as  though  bottom  starters  had 
been  used.  If  you  can't  get  the  combs 
attached  to  the  bottom  bar  without 
using  bottom  starters,  then  use  them 
by  all  means,  but,  with  mast  bee-keep- 
ers it  would  be  wholly  a  superfluous 
operation. 

What    the   Review   Has    Been   and    May 
Become. 

Before  starting  the  Review  I  had 
often  thought  what  a  fine  thing  it 
would  be  to  have  a  journal  that  was  a 
symposium,  the  gathering  together,  in 
each  issue,  of  the  views  of  the  best  men 
on  some  special  topic.  When  the  Re- 
view was  started,  this  was  one  of  its 
leading  features.  I  first  wrote  an 
editorial  on  the  subject,  a  sort  of 
"leader,"  covering  the  subject  as  com- 
pletely as  possible,  and  a  proof  of  this 
editorial  was  sent  out  to  leading  bee- 
keepers, in  advance,  to  give  them  time 
to  write,  and  any  one  of  the  great  mass 
of  bee-keepers  was  welcome  to  write  if 
he  wished.  The  best  of  these  articles, 
S3  far  as  room  would  permit,  were 
published,  together  with  an  editorial 
summing  up.  Each  issue  was  devoted 
to  some   special  topic,  and    decided  the 
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question  under  discussion,  as  fully  as 
it  was  possible  to  decide  it.  These 
symposiums  were  very  interesting-, 
helpful  and  instructive,  and  they  cer- 
tainly would  have  been  continued  had 
we  not  run  out  of  topics.  At  first 
thoug-ht  this  may  seem  strange.  Well, 
take  your  pencil  and  write  down  about 
100  important  topics  relating-  to  bee- 
keeping-. When  you  have  reached  that 
number,  yes,  long  before,  you  will  find 
yourself  chewing  the  end  of  the  pencil 
and  scratching  your  head.  At  the  end 
of  some  eight  or  ten  years,  this  feature 
of  the  Review  tvas  reluctantly  dropped. 
Many  times,  before  I  started  the 
Review,  Mr.  Heddon  had  said  to  me 
that  he  would  willingly  give  $5.00  a 
year  for  a  journal  into  which  had  been 
gathered  the  best  that  appeared  in  all 
of  tbe  other  journals.  If  some  one,  in 
whose  ability  he  had  confidence,  would 
do  the  editing,  he  would  be  entirely 
satisfied  with  such  a  journal  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  others.  That  of  copying 
the  best  that  appeared  in  the  other 
journals,  together  with  the  giving,  edi- 
torially, of  the  gist  of  much  that  was 
not  copied,  was,  and  still  is,  one  of  the 
features  of  the  Review.  These  two 
features  are  what  gave  the  Review  its 
name.  It  frequently  happens  that 
same  one  complains  now  because  of 
this  Extracted  Department,  saying 
that  he  had  already  read  the  same 
matter  in  other  journals,  and  did  not 
care  to  read  it  twice.  If  all  of  the 
subscribers  to  the  Review  were  also 
readers  of  the  other  journals,  there 
would  be  no  occasion  for  the  publish- 
ing of  extracts,  unless  it  might  be  for 
the  sake  of  commenting  upon  them. 
And  right  here  let  me  say  that  an  edi- 
torial criticism,  or  comment  upon  some 
extract,  often  puts  the  matter  in  a  far 
different  light.  If  given  from  experi- 
ence, and  done  with  good  judgment, 
the  editorial  comments,  the  reviewing 
of  the  extracts,  form  a  most  valuable 
part  of  the  Extracted  Department.  If 
^  man   reads   only  one   journal,   and 


wishes]  to  be  sure  that  he  shall  know 
something  of  all  of  the  important 
features  that  are  brouffht  out,  then  the 
Review  is  the  journal  for  him  to  read. 
Of  course  there  is  no  practical  means 
of  knowing  what  proportion  of  the 
readers  of  the  Review  •  take  no  other 
journal.  I  think  it  is  safe  to  estimate 
that  at  least  one-third  read  no  other 
journal.  To  these  readers,  let  the  pro- 
portion be  what  it  may,  the  Extracted 
Department  is  of  great  and  special 
interest.  As  seldom  one-fourtb  of  the 
Review  is  taken  up  with  this  depart- 
iTient,  I  feel  that  those  who  read  one  or 
more  other  journals  ought  to  bear  with 
it  for  the  sake  of  the  good  that  it  is  to 
the  others  who,  nevertheless,  may  be 
in  the  minority. 

After  dropping  the  special  topic 
feature,  the  Review  became  much  like 
other  journals,  excepting  the  Extracted 
Department;  even  in  this  it  did  not 
differ  so  very  much,  as  most  of  the 
other  journals  started  a  similar  de- 
partment soon  after  the  Review  came 
out.  Gradually,  however,  I  became 
interested  in,  and  saw  the  possibilities 
of  extensive  bee-keeping,  and  began 
preaching  the  gospel  of  "more  bees." 
So  thoroughly  did  these  views  of  the 
editor  permeate  the  Review,  that  one  of 
its  best  friends  asserted  that  it  was  no 
longer  what  its  name  indicated;  that 
it  had  become  the  specialist's  jc  rnal; 
in  fact,  he  seriously  urged  that  its 
name  be  changed  to  the  "Bee-Keeping 
Specialist,"  or  the  "Professional  Bee- 
Keeper,"  or  something  of  that  sort. 
Right  here  is  a  good  place  to  introduce 
a  paragraph  from  a  recent  letter  :  — 

"A  little  friendly  criticism.  While 
some  half  dozen  persons,  yourself  in- 
cluded, are  crying  great  is  Diana  of 
the  out-apiaries,  do  please  drop  a 
few  crumbs  of  comfort  for  such  as  m\'- 
self,  where  age  and  other  things  pre- 
vent ovir  starting  out-apiaries.  We 
don't  wish  to  sit  on  the  fence  whittling 
rails  for  a  year  or  more  waiting  for 
you  fellows  to  come  in  on  the  home- 
stretch, bragging  about  what  ypu  li^V§ 
done,  V 
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In  addition  to  the  above  I  have  re- 
cently received  a  nice,  long',  visitin^^ 
letter  from  a  good  friend  down  in  New 
Jersey,  telling  ine,  enthusiasticalljs 
how  he  had  started  a  small  apiary, 
how  much  honey  he  had  produced,  how 
he  had  sold  it  for  good  prices,  at  the 
same  time  "downing"  the  artificial- 
comb-honey-stories  in  many  cases,  and 
he  winds  up  by  asking  me  if  I  can  see 
anything  derogatory  in  such  bee-keep- 
ing as  that.  I  do  not.  I  doubt  not 
that  many  professional  and  business 
men  can  find  pleasure  and  some  profit 
in  bee-keeping  in  a  small  way.  It  is 
more  in  the  way  of  a  recreation,  than, 
as  a  business,  that  it  would  help  that 
class  of  men.  Photog^raphy  does  the 
same  for  me.  It  is  a  relief  to  the  mind 
lo  be  able  to  turn  to  some  agreeable 
occupation,  simply  for  the  love  of  it. 
If  any  one  thinks  that  I  have  no  love 
for  such  bee-keepers,  no  sympathy  for 
them,  he  is  grandly  mistaken.  Then 
the  beginner  in  bee-keeping,  even 
though  he  intends  to  eventually  become 
a  specialist,  must  have  some  other 
occupation  at  first.  There  will  always 
be  men  who  keep  bees  in  a  small  way, 
but  the  man  who  has  a  business  that  is 
is  capable  of  absorbing  all  of  his  time, 
money  and  energies,  and  then  deliber- 
ately adds  bee-keeping  to  his  business, 
hoping-  and  expecting  to  make  it  ihe 
equal  of  his  orig^inal  business,  and 
thereby  better  his  fortune,  is  quite 
likely  to  be  disappointed.  Worse  still 
is  the  bee-keeper  who  might  be  termed 
a  Aay-specialist;  one  with  perhaps  50 
or  100  colonies  of  bees,  who  dares  not 
drop  one  business  and  make  a  specialty 
of  the  other.  It  is  for  this  man  I  have 
preached  more  bees  and  specialty. 

Regardless  of  what  it  may  have  been 
in  the  past,  or  may  become  in  the 
future,  the  Review  is  now  emphatically 
the  specialist's  journal.  Its  editor  is 
full  to  overflowing  with  enthusiasm  for 
bee-keeping  as  a  ousiness,  and  the  en- 
thusiasm shows  n  his  journal.  Of 
course,    it  contains   many  things  that 


are  of  interest  and  profit  to  the  amateur, 
or  the  small  bee-keeper,  it  could  not  be 
otherwise,  but  its  main  bent  is  thdt  of 
helping  the  man  who  is  trying  to  make 
money  out  of  bees.  How  long  will  it 
continue  on  this  track  ?  Candidly,  I 
don't  know.  Changes  are  sometimes 
wrought  in  ways  of  which  we  dream 
not.  There  is  a  thought  comes  to  me  : 
These  ambitious  daj's  of  mine  may 
sometime  be  over.  Whitened  locks  may 
crown  my  temples.  Going  to  and  fro 
about  the  country,  and  managing  out- 
apiaries  may  be  beyond  my  strength. 
I  may  yet  find  my  chief  pleasure  with 
a  few  bees  at  home,  or  by  my  fireside, 
where  with  pencil  in  hand  I  will  most 
thoroughly  review  apicultural  litera- 
ture, drawing  from  the  experience  of 
the  piast,  in  which  case,  the  Review 
will  once  more  be  true  to  its  name. 
The  picture  is  not  an  unpleasasant  one 
and  it  may  be  nearer  than  I  imag"ine, 
but  until  it  comes  to  me,  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  "Hurrah  boys;  let's  keep  more 
bees — and  make  some  money  !" 


««^j<^^m«^ 


Don't  Use  Second  Hand  Cans. 

I  have  used  nearly  200  cases  of  second 
cans,  some  of  them  pretty  fair  cans, 
but  I  shall  never  buy  any  more.  Thirty- 
two  out  of  this  lot  had  to  be  discarded 
on  account  of  rust  on  the  inside, 
Many  of  the  others,  while  perfectl}' 
brig-ht  on  the  inside,  were  rusty  or 
dirty  on  the  outside,  while  many  of  the 
cases  were  bruised,  or  battered,  or 
split,  and  more  or  less  dirtied  or 
soiled.  Many  of  the  cans  were  jammed 
or  battered,  and,  in  some  cases  they 
leaked.  I  have  a  few  cases  left,  and 
may  use  them  to  store  buckwheat 
hone\',  and  then  I  am  done  with  second 
hand  cans.  I  don't  regret  the  experi- 
ence, as  it  will  enable  me  to  speak 
from  experience,  and  to  warn  others 
against  their  use.  To  produce  the 
finest  hone}'  in  the  world,  white,  clear, 
thick,  heavy  and  aromatic,  nectar  fit 
for  the  g-ods,  and   then  store  it   in  old. 
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rust}',  battered  cans  is  penny  wise 
and  pound  foolish.  While  the  honey 
maybe  just  as  good,  provided  the  in- 
side of  the  cans  is  clean  and  free  from 
rust,  the  pa-^kage  does  not  give  the 
purchaser  a  favorable  in'pression. 
Dressing  a  beautiful  woman  in  ragged, 
dirty,  dowdy  clothing  would  be  a 
parallel  case.  When  the  honey  is 
stored  in  a  bright,  new,  shin3%  tin  can, 
cased  in  a  new,  clean  wooden  jacket, 
then  I  can  send  it  to  market  with  a 
feeling  of  pride  and  satisfaction,  knovv- 
ingtherewill  be  no  contamination  from 
rust,  no  leakage,  and  that  a  favorable 
impression  will  be  created  in  the  mind 
of  the  purchaser  when  he  receives  the 
hone;'.  I  don't  know  as  I  have  ever 
pu  1  jney  into  a  rusty  can,  one  rusty 
on  »  inside,  but  IMr.  R.  A.  Burnett 
told  ne,  when  I  saw  him  last,  that  a 
spot  o  rust  on  the  inside  of  a  can  would 
contar.  ippt*^  +he  whole  contents  of  the 
can,  entirely  sp-  .!ing  thehonej',  giving 
it  a  taste  that  tn'ght  almost  be  called 
"putrid." 

There  is  one  more  point  of  more  im- 
portance, perhaps,  than  the  ones  I 
have  mentioned,  and  that  is  the  danger 
of  foul  brood  that  lurks  in  everj'  second 
hand  ca'  More  than  once  in  my 
rounds  c.j  inspector  of  apiaries  have  I 
found  foul  brood  that  had  its  source  in 
hone3'  that  came  from  second  hand 
cans.  I  will  be  fair  enough  to  admit 
that  second  hand  cans  ma}'  be  so 
treated  as  to  eliminate  the  danger  from 
foul  brood.  Thoroughly  clean  and 
scald  the  cans  in  cold  weather  when 
the  bees  are  not  flj'ing,  and  bury  all 
washings.  But  there  is  danger  of  some 
delay,  or  some  slip.  I  must  also  admit 
that  if  new  cans,  filled  with  honey, 
were  shipped  in  a  car  load  lot,  and 
emptied  without  the  use  of  steam  or  hot 
water,  they  might  be  practically  the 
same  as  new  cans,  but  the  general  run 
of  .second  hand  cans  have  been  used 
half  a  dozen  times,  more  or  less,  and 
ought  to  be  thrown  away.  I  am  done 
with  them. 


Extracting  Honey  in  a  Cellar. 

In  the  last  issue  of  the  Review  I 
asked  my  subscribers  to  let  me  know 
of  the  advantages  and  dis"vdvantages 
of  extracting  honej'  in  a  cellar,  and  I 
have  received  "a.  large  number  of  re- 
plies. I  will  give  a  sufficient  number 
of  them  to  cover  the  main  points.  The 
first  letter  that  came  to  hand  was  from 
Dr.  C.  C.  Miller,  and  is  as  follows  : — 

Marengo,  111.,  Dec.  28,  1906. 

Friend  Hutchinson, 

You  want  to  hear  from  some  one  who 
has  had  experience  in  cellar  extract- 
ing. I'm  j'our  man.  Nearly  forgot 
that  I  ever  extracted  honej',  didn't 
you  ?  Yes,  in  1870  I  got  a  Peabod}' 
extractor,  about  the  onlj'  kind  then 
known,  and  for  six  or  more  3'ears  pro- 
duced extracted  honej'  exclusively. 
One  3'ear  I  extracted  a  thousand  pounds 
or  so  out  under  the  apple  trees  at  the 
Wilson  out-apiarv,  and, excepting  that, 
I  think  all  m}'  extracting  during  that 
six  or  more  3'ears  was  done  in  the 
cellar. 

The  coolness  of  the  cellar  was  a 
great  point  in  its  favor,  so  far  as  con- 
cerned pleasantness  of  working;  and  I 
have  no  recollection  of  being  in  the 
least  discommoded  by  going  alter- 
natel3'  into  the  hot  outer  air  and  the 
cool  cellar.  If  two  men  were  to  be  at 
work,  I  think  each  would  prefer  to 
work  in  both  places. 

"Any  objection  ?"  I  suppose  3'ou 
don't  need  to  be  told  that  a  cellar  isn't 
the  best  place  to  keep  hone3',  and  that 
it  isn't  best  to  leave  it  there  more  than 
24  hours,  unless  it  is  corked  up.  I  do 
not  now  recall  an3'  other  objection, 
but  the  fac  that  hone3'  will  become 
thin  in  a  damp  cellar  has  some  real 
advantages.  The  thin  coating  of  honey 
left  in  the  extractor  ?.fter  extracting 
was  alwav's  washed  otf  automatically 
by  the  next  day  (no.  ihat  never  made 
it  rust),  and  if  dark  honey  were  ex- 
extracted  toda3',  the  extractor  would 
be  all  clean  for  light  honey  to-morrow. 

Another  thing  I  counted  much  more 
importa.it.  You  know  that  tliemoisture 
of  the  atmosphere  works  only  on  the 
surface  of  the  hone}-.  Less  than  a 
pound  of  honey  distributed  over  the 
diflFerent  parts  of  the  extractor  would 
in  a  given  time  attract  more  moist- 
ure than  bO  pounds  in  a  stone  jar, 
because  the  stone  jar  did  not  present  to 
the  air  so    'arge  a  surface.     You    will 
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readily  see  that  the  capping-s,  not  too 
compact,  would  present  a  very  larg^e 
surface,  and  the  honey  on  them  could 
become  thin  and  drain  ofi'  very  rapidly, 
and  if  3'ou  will  allow  the  paradox,  the 
wetter  the  cappings  became  in  a  day, 
the  drier  they  would  be  in  a  week. 

Possibly  there  may  be  objections  I 
know  nothing  about,  and  you  have  mj' 
gracious  permission  to  extract  in  cel- 
lar, outdoor,  or  in  an  attic,  but  if  I 
were  next  .year  to  go  back  to  extract- 
ing, it  would  be  in  the  cellar. 

C.  C.  Miller. 

As  I  strain  my  honey  and  run  it 
direct!}^  into  60-pound  cans,  thus  ex- 
cluding it  from  the  air,  there  is  no 
objection,  on  this  score,  to  my  use  of 
the  cellar  for  extracting  purposes. 

At  the  Michigan  convention  Mr.  S. 
D.  Chapman  told  me  that  he  always 
extracted  his  hone^'  in  the  cellar,  and 
found  no  objection  to  so  doing. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Holtermann,  of  Ontario, 
was  over  to  our  Michigan  convention, 
and  put  a  December  issue  of  the 
Review  in  his  pocket  to  read  while  on 
the  way  home,  and  afterwards  he 
wrote  me  as  follows  : — 

You  say,  on  page  371  of  Review,  "I 
would  like  to  know  if  an}'  of  my  sub- 
scribers have  had  any  experience  ex- 
tracting in  a  cellar."  This  has  been 
mj'  experience  several  times.  It  has 
its  advantages  and  disadvantag^es.  I 
like  to  run  my  wheelbarrow  with 
supers  directly  into  the  honej'  house. 
This  I  did  in  only  one  cellar,  with 
fairly  wide  and  long  steps.  By  means 
of  a  plank,  and  c^re,  it  was  done. 
Generally  the  honey  must  be  carried 
down. 

The  place  is  cool  to  work  in,  and  the 
bees  are  less  inclined  to  follow  and 
give  trouble  than  with  a  building 
above  ground. 

Care  should,  of  course,  be  observed 
to  not  expose  honey  to  the  moisture  of 
the  cellar  after  work  is  over. 

The  greatest  objection  I  found  to  the 
cellar  was  getting  the  barrels  of  honey 
out  when  through  extracting;  but,  all 
in  all,  it  is  not  an  objectionable  place 
to  extract  honey. 

R.    F.   HOLTKRMANN. 

The  cellar  that  I  wish  to  use  as  an 
extracting   room    is    built   upon  a  side 


hill  right  by  the  side  of  the  apiary, 
and  the  floor  of  the  cellar  is  level  with 
the  outside  earth,  hence  the  wheel- 
barrow can  be  run  right  into  the  cellar 
with  its  load.  Then,  again,  I  store 
my  honey  in  60-lb  cans,  and  there  is 
no  trouble  in  wheeling  them  out  of  the 
cellar. 

Mr.  M.  V.  Facey,  a  veteran  of  Min- 
nesota, who  is  just  beginning  a  series 
of  articles  for  the  Review,  writes  as 
follows  : — 

Pricston,  Minn.,  Jan.  4,  1907. 
Friend  Hutchinson, 

In  answer  to  your  query  as  to  ex- 
tracting in  a  cellar,  I  will  say  that  I 
have  used  cellars  every  year,  amongst 
my  farmer  friends,  for  extracting 
purposes,  and  find  them  quite  satis- 
factory. 

If  there  are  four  men  extracting,  one 
will  work  altogether  in  the  yard,  re- 
moving full  combs  and  putting  back 
empty  ones;  a  second  man  carries  the 
combs  forward  to  the  cellar  and  back, 
and  puts  in  odd  time  putting  in  the 
empty  combs,  and  the  other  two  work 
in  the  cellar  all  the  time,  As  I  work 
in  the  yard,  and  the  man  carrying 
combs  goes  to  putting  combs  back  as 
soon  as  he  arrives,  it  frequently  gives 
me  a  little  leisure. 

If  three  men  are  working,  one  works 
in  the  yard,  one  carries  and  helps  in 
cellar,  and  the  third  works  entirely  in 
cellar. 

The  coolness  of  the  cellar  has  never 
interfered  with  the  extracting  process, 
nor  with  the  health  or  comfort  of  the 
workers.  My  men  rather  like  the  cel- 
lar extracting. 

M.  V.  Facey. 

It  is  quite  likely  that  I  will  try  ex- 
tracting in  the  cellar  another  season. 
The  extractor  will  be  set  upon  the 
floor,  and  a  hole  dug  and  boarded  up 
in  which  to  place  the  strainer  and  the 
scales  for  weighing  the  cans  as  they 
are  filled  with  honey.  I  think  that  I 
shall  place  a  partition  across  the  mid- 
dle of  the  cellar,  take  off  the  honey 
with  bee  escapes,  store  it  in  the  back 
part  of  the  cellar,  behind  the  partition, 
heating  it  up  with  a  coal  fire  be- 
fore extracting  it. 
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AN  EDITOR'S  LIFE. 


It    is  Full   of    Labors  and  Cares,   but  His 
Journal  Shows  his  Character. 

Green's  Fruit  Grower  has  a  depart- 
ment called  "The  Editor's  Talk  with 
his  Readers."  In  g-lancing-  over  this 
department  in  a  recent  issue,  my  atten- 
tion was  attracted  by  the  following 
paragraphs  : — 

The  work  of  the  editor  is  continuous 
and  never  ending  until  he  is  dead  and 
buried.  The  fact  is  recognized  by  the 
words,  "editorial  harness."  Editors 
are  recognized  as  wearing  a  harness.  I 
go  to  iny  office  every  morning  with  my 
pockets  full  of  memorandums  and  inter- 
esting notes  or  clippings  and  at  once 
sit  down  in  an  attempt  to  arrange  and 
prepare  them  for  publication,  and  while 
I  am  doing  this  and  dictating  edito- 
rials, clerks  come  in  from  the  various 
departments  and  pile  upon  my  desk 
numerous  letters  and  communications, 
or  box  after  box  of  fruits  for  which 
names  are  desired,  until  my  desk  looks 
much  like  a  museum  of  curiosities,  and 
when  the  noon  hour  arrives  I  am  often 
tco  fatigued  to  eat  my  dinner.  Some 
of  these  letters  coming  to  my  desk  ask 
about  the  vital  questions  of  health, 
domestic  or  financial  troubles,  while 
another  may  a&k  advice  about  the  sick 
rooster  of  a  man  in  Wisconsin,  an 
ailing  plum  tree  in  Idaho,  or  a  man 
suffering  from  an  incurable  cancer. 

The  editor's  character  and  disposi- 
tion and  energy  and  his  verj'  life  goes 
into  his  publication.  Green's  Fruit 
Grower  is  a  part  of  its  editor.  It 
could  not  exist  as  it  is  without  its 
editor  as  he  is.  If  the  editor  is  dis- 
posed to  be  helpful,  this  fact  will  be 
plainly  seen  by  the  appreciative  reader, 
if  the  editor  is  a  fighter,  a  man  given 
to  quarreling,  that  fact  will  be  made 
evident  also.  If  the  editor  has  artistic 
feelings,  is  humanitarian  or  philan- 
trophic,  these  facts  will  become  appar- 
ent. It  is  for  these  reasons  that  the 
reader  comes  to  have  confidence  in  the 
editor  of  his  favorite  journal  and  looks 
upon  him  almost  as  a  father. 

Many  products  show  the  character- 
istics of  the    hand  or  brain  that    pro- 


duced them,  but  none  more  so  than  the 
newspaper  or  journal — it  is  as  truly  a 
part  of  its  editor,  and  shows  his  char- 
acter as  clearly,  yes,  more  clearly, 
then  does  his  face.  Let  me  read  a 
journal  a  year,  and  I  will  know  its 
editor  better  than  I  do  m3'  next  door 
neighbor. 

FEEDING  BEES. 


Some  Points  in  Regard  to  Feeding  Them 
in  Cold   Weather. 


In  a  late  issue  of  Gleanings  I  find 
the  following  editorial:  — 

If  you  have  neglected  to  feed  j'our 
bees,  avoid  giving  them  feed  in  cool 
weather  during  the  day.  If  the 
weather  is  too  chilly  for  the  bees  to 
venture  out,  it  is  a  sad  mistake  to  force 
them  out  into  the  open  air  by  giving 
them  a  big  feed  during  daylight  hours. 
The  feed  should  be  given  at  night,  or 
at  least  when  it  is  so  dark  that  no  bees 
will  rush  out.  If  feeding  is  to  be  done 
during  the  day,  let  it  be  practiced 
when  the  atmosphere  is  warm,  other- 
wise there  will  be  a  tremendous  loss  of 
bees  that  fly  out  and  become  chilly,  un- 
able to  get  back. 

As  the  years  go  by,  I  am  more  and 
more  inclined  to  admit  that  a  man 
may  be  correct,  even  though  his  ex- 
perience differs  from  mine. 

I  well  know  that  in  warm  weather, 
if  bees  are  given  food  when  they  are  not 
accustomed  to  receiving  it,  they  will 
make  a  grand  rush  for  out-of-doors,  if 
it  is  daylight.  For  this  reason  I  much 
prefer  to  give  bees  their  first  feed  in  the 
evening  after  it  is  too  dark  for  them 
to  fly. 

Now  then,  we,  brother  and  I,  have 
been  feeding  bees  this  last  fall  after  the 
weather  was  cool,  too  cool  for  the  bees 
to  fly,  and  there  was  none  of  this  rush- 
ing out  into  the  open  air  that  Bro. 
Root  speaks    of.     The   sugar   that  we 
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ordered  was  dela3'ed,  and  then  mis- 
sent,  andwas  about  a  month  behind  in 
reaching-  us,  so  we  were  feeding"  bees 
more  or  less  from  the  last  of  Septem- 
ber until  the  fore  part  of  November.  I 
presume  we  fed  100  colonies  when  it 
was  too  cool  for  bees  to  fly;  and  there 
was  none  of  this  demonstration  men- 
tioned by  Bro.  Root.  I  can't  help 
wondering^  if  he  was  simply  theorizing" 
when  he  wrote  the  above  item,  or 
whether  he  had  actually  fed  bees  when 
it  was  too  cool  for  them  to  fly  with 
safety,  and  met  the  kind  of  a  disaster 
he  mentions.  If  the  latter,  why  the  dif- 
ference in  his  experience  and  mine  ? 

While  we  are  on  this  subject  of  feed- 
ing in  cold  weather,  let  me  make  an- 
other quotation  from  Gleanings,  from 
a  most  excellent  article  by  C.  A.  Hatch 
of  Wisconsin,  on  the  building"  of 
cellars,  and  the  cellar-wintering  of 
bees.  In  speaking  of  feeding  bees  in 
winter  he  says  : — 

This  should  never  be  done  except  as 
a  necessit3',  and  then  only  with  combs 
of  honey  or  cakes  of  candy  hard  enough 
so  it  will  not  run.  Liquid  feed  should 
never  be  used,  as  it  gets  too  cold,  and 
chills  the  bees  to  death  to  fill  up  on  it. 
In  feeding  frames  of  honey  the}'  should 
be  put  as  close  to  the  cluster  as  pos- 
sible, and  candy  should  be  either 
molded  into  a  frame  so  as  to  hang  next 
to  the  cluster  or  be  laid  just  over  it 
under  the  quilt. 

Before  commenting  upon  this  quota- 
tion, let  me  give  another  clipping  on 
subject.  This  time  it  is  from  the  pen 
of  E.  A.  INIorgan,  of  Wisconsin,  and 
published  in  the  Farmer,  of  Minneap- 
olis, Minn.  In  giving  instruction  for 
the  safe  wintering  of  bees,  Mr. 
Morgan,  among  other  things,  said  :  — 

If  some  hives  are  found  to  be  extra 
light  when  carrying  them  in,  set  these 
b}'  themselves  and  feed  them  either 
sugar  syrup  or  honey.  Dj  not  let  any 
colony  starve  for  fear  of  disturbing 
them  by  feeding.  Many  claim  nothing 
can  be  fed  in  the  cellar  but  sealed  comb 
honey.  This  is  a  mistake.  Liquid 
food  can  be  given  in  the  cellar  with 
perfect  safety;  make  it  of  two  parts  by 


measure  of  granulated  sugar  to  one- 
third  water.  Melt  and  let  come  to  a 
boil,  cool  to  blood  heat  and  feed  with 
a  suction  feeder  above  the  frames.  I 
have  taken  colonies  to  winter  that  had 
nothing  but  the  bare  combs,  put  them 
in  the  cellar  and  fed  them  in  this  way 
and  wintered  them  and  could  see  no 
diff'erence  between  them  and  those 
wintered  on  sealed  honey.  In  the 
winter  of  1883  I  wintered  "forty-three 
colonies  on  sugar  syrup  aloue,  costing 
$1.00  per  colony.  I  gave  them  ten 
feeds  during  the  winter,  placing  a 
quart  of  liquid  food  on  each  once  in 
fifteen  days  and  succeeded  with  every 
one. 

Since  then  I  have  wintered  an  occa- 
sional few  the  same  way  successfully. 
Still,  experienced  bee  men  will  tell  you 
it  can't  be  done,  simply  because  they 
never  tried  it.  I  have  wintered  colo- 
nies on  sugar  candy  by  laying  it  at  the 
entrance  and  never  opened  the  hive 
during  the  winter. 

A  year  or  two  ago,  I  visited  Walter 
Harmer,  a  veteran  bee-keeper  of  Man- 
istee, Michigan,  and  found  him  feed- 
ing his  bees  sugar  syrup  in  the  cellar. 
They  were  scant  of  stores  in  the  fall, 
and  he  did  not  have  the  money  then  to 
buy  the  syrup  to  feed  them.  When  he 
began  realizing  on  his  crop  of  honej-, 
he  began  feeding  the  bees;  and  it  was 
none  too  soon.  It  was  nearly  spring 
when  I  was  there,  and  he  had  been 
feeding  them  nearly  all  winter,  using 
feeders  of  the  pepper  box  style.  His 
bees  came  through  the  winter  in  per- 
fect condition. 

I  can't  help  wondering  if  Mr.  Morgan 
is  not  correct  when  he  says  that  "ex- 
perienced men  say  it  can't  be  done, 
simply  because  the}'  have  never  tried 
it."  Is  it  one  of  those  fables  that  are 
handed  down  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration ? 

I  think  it  is  much  better,  in  that  it  is 
less  trouble,  to  feed  the  bees  in  the  fall, 
but  there  is  no  excuse  for  letting  them 
starve  in  winter  for  fear  that  feeding 
syrup  will  give  them  the  "chills,"  pro- 
vided they  are  irf  a  warm  cellar. 
Candy  may  be  just  as  good,  but  here 
are  two  men  who  have  tried  syrup  and 
found  it  all  right. 
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OVERSTOCKING. 


How  Far  Bees  Will   Fly  After  Nectar,  and 

Some  Hints  on  Choosing  a 

Locatton. 


In  these  days  of  out-apiaries,  the 
question  of  overstocking,  and  how  far 
bees  can  fly,  and  profitably  gather 
nectar,  are  points  of  decided  interest. 
It  is  not  possible  to  say  accurately  how- 
many  colonies  may  be  profitably  kept 
in  any  given  locality.  The  seasons 
and  conditions  are  too  variable  for 
that.  The  best  that  we  can  do  is  to 
get  at  the  matter  approximately.  To 
this  end,  every  bit  of  evidence  becomes 
valuable;  and  the  following  article 
contributed  by  Mr.  Doolittle  to  the 
American  Bee  Journal  is  not  only  valu- 
able but  interesting.  Mr.  Doolittle 
says : — 

A  correspondent  wishes  me  to  give, 
in  the  American  Bee  Journal,  my 
views  on  overstocking  a  location  with 
bees,  and  also  what  kind  of  a  location 
I  would  choose  for  successful  bee-keep- 
ing. My  views  on  overstocking  may 
not  be  considered  quite  othordox  by 
all,  yet  I  think  I  can  give  facts  to  prove 
my  position.  If  I  had  a  really  good 
location  I  would  not  fear  overstocking 
it  with  from  300  to  400  colonies,  but  I 
think  that  from  150  to  200  would  be  as 
many  as  an  average  location  would 
support  to  the  best  advantage,  while 
there  are  doubtless  places  that  SO  colo- 
nies would  be  as  many  as  would  give 
good  results  to  their  owner. 

When  we  take  into  consideration  that 
bees  fly  from  choice,  from  2  to  4  miles, 
from  liome,  and  are  led  on  by  receding 
bloom  to  5,  6  and  even  7  miles,  this 
matter  of  overstocking  is  not  so  much 
to  be  feared  as  some  seem  to  suppose. 
I  know  that  we  have  often  been  told 
that  bees  do  not  go  more  than  l^i  miles 
from  home,  and,  if  they  did,  it  could 
not  be  made  profitable,  as  so  much 
time  would  be  consumed  in  flying,  that 
it  would  not  pay.  But  plenty  of  proof 
can  be  given  that  bees  fly  more  than 
that  distance.  Allow  me  to  give  some 
of  the  experience  along  this  line  which 
has  come  under  my  observation. 


When  the  Italian  bee  was  first  intro- 
duced into  these  parts,  the  man  who 
bought  them  lived  fully  three  miles 
from  my  home  in  a  "bee-line."  That 
year  he  Italianized  all  the  colonies  he 
had,  so  that  the  next  spring  his  apiary 
numbered  .from  40  to  50  colonies  of 
Italians — the  only  bees  of  that  kind 
there  were  within  50  miles  of  this 
place.  I  was  exceedingly  interested 
in  these  bees,  but  did  not  think  I  would 
invest  in  them  till  I  found  out  what  his 
would  do. 

One  fine  morning  during  apple-blos- 
som I  went  into  the  orchard  to  see  the 
bees  at  work  on  the  blossoms,  as  the 
orchard  was  young,  and  the  limbs  low, 
so  that  the  bees  were  in  easy  reach  of 
my  vision.  The  second  bee  which 
came  under  m}'  notice  was  an  Italian 
bee.  I  now  became  all  interest,  and  I 
found  by  actual  count  that  ever}'  5th 
bee  at  work  on  those  blossoms  was  an 
Italian  bee,  when  an  average  was  taken 
in  counting  100.  And  this  with  apple- 
blossom  in  profusion  everywhere,  and 
200  to  300  colonies  of  black  bees  within 
152  miles  of  this  orchard.  These  facts 
I  jotted  down  in  my  diary,  where  I 
find  them  today,  under  the  date  of  May 
24,  1870.  This  fact  influenced  me  still 
more  favorably  toward  the  Italian 
bees,  and  I  went  to  see  these  bees  at 
work  in  their  own  apiary.  I  found 
them  at  work  industriously,  and  very 
pretty  to  look  at,  but  concluded  not  to 
be  too  hasty  in  purchasing  them. 

About  this  time  it  was  told  in  the 
"Old  Reliable,"  that  Italian  bees 
would  would  work  on  red  clover  to 
much  better  advantage  than  did  the 
blacks.  As  we  tlien  had  thousands 
and  thousands  of  acres  of  red  clover 
around  us,  I  was  again  interested. 
The  next  day,  after  reading  this,  I  was 
at  work  cutting  red  clover  in  a  10-acre 
field,  for  ha}'.  Tliis  field  was  one  mile 
from  home,  and  that  mile  was  so  much 
further  from  this  apiary  of  Italian 
bees,  or  this  particular  field  of  red 
clover  was  4  miles  in  a  direct  line  from 
these  bees.  When  I  thought  tlie  horses 
needed  a  little  rest,  I  went  into  the 
standing  clover,  and  the  first  count  of 
the  bees  at  work  on  the  blossom  was  10 
Italian  bees  to  4  blacks  out  of  a  count 
of  14;  and  this  with  fields  red  with 
clover  in  every  direction.  I  hesitated 
no  longer,  but  went  to  see  the  owner  of 
these  bees,  and  before  night  of  that 
day  I  had  2  Italian  queens  in  intro- 
ducing cages  in  two  of  my  best  colo- 
nies, wliich  led  to  my  adoption  of  the 
Italian    bees   as  "the   best  bee    in    the 
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world,"  a  year  or  two  later,  since 
which  I  have  had  no  others  except  to 
try  a  few  of  each  nr  w  race  as  they 
came  into  the  United  States. 

From  the  above  it  is  entirely  evident, 
to  my  mind,  that  those  who  claim  that 
bees  do  not  ^o  over  I'i  miles  from 
home  are  not  fully  informed  on  what 
they  are  claiming'.  To  tlie  objection 
that  it  is  not  profitable  for  bees  to  fly 
so  far,  I  wish  to  g'we  a  little  more  of 
my  own  experience  and  observation  : 

To  tiie  southeast  of  mj^  home  the 
land  rises  graduall}'  for  5  or  6  miles, 
and  at  the  end  of  this  distance  it  is 
800  to  900  feet  higher  than  at  the 
apiar3'.  Unless  interrupted  by  a  long 
rain  the  bees  follow  the  receding  bass- 
wood  bloom  till  the  top  of  this  hill  is 
reached,  when  I  frequently  have  them 
work  from  5  days  to  a  week  on  the 
bloom  on  the  top  of  this  hill,  and  as 
far  as  I  have  ever  been  able  to  see, 
they  do  so  to  nearly  or  quite  as  good 
advantage  as  they  did  when  the  bloom 
was  open  all  about  the  hives.  Of 
course  there  is  a  chance  to  be  deceived 
a  little  here,  for  the  same  amount  of 
nectar  coming  in  the  hives  at  the  close 
of  a  long  harvest,  will  count  for  more 
than  it  will  at  the  commencement;  for 
in  the  commencement  much  more  nectar 
is  used  in  the  construction  of  comb, 
and  in  the  commencing  of  business, 
than  there  is  when  the  combs  are 
nearly  completed,  and  the  bees  are 
capping  up  the  last  honey  put  in  nearly 
finished  cells. 

Now  about  my  choice  of  a  location  : 
If  I  were  at  liberty  to  choose  a  loca- 
tion where  I  desired,  and  could  find 
such  a  one,  it  would  be  in  a  place 
where  the  land  sloped  gently  to  the 
southeast,  with  pasturage    as  follows  : 

Some  willow  to  stimulate  early 
breeding,  with  sugar  or  hard  maple  to 
follow;  then  apple-blossoms  as  an 
assurance  of  plenty  of  stores  from 
apple-bloom  to  white  clover,  which 
latter,  should  be  in  abundance.  Next 
I  would  want  plent3'  of  basswood,  and 
that  on  a  hillside,  or  extending  from  a 
vallej',  in  which  the  bees  were  situ- 
ated, up  the  sides  of  hills  or  mountains, 
with  plenty  at  the  top,  so  as  to  prolong 
its  bloom;  and,  lastly,  where  buck- 
wheat and  fall  flowers  were  in 
abundance. 

But  the  most  of  us  have  other  ties 
besides  the  bees  that  fix  our  location, 
and  so  we  have  to  put  up  with  such  a 
one  as  we  have,  and  the  man  or  woman 
is  to  be  honored  that  can  be  contented 
and   bring    about    good    results    with 


only  limited  bee-pasturage  at  his  own 
home,  where  duty  calls  him  or  her  to 
remain. 

If  I  could  have  but  one  of  the  above- 
named  sources  for  honey,  I  would 
select  basswood  first,  clover  second, 
and  buckwheat  as  third.  From  all 
sources  of  information  I  can  gather, 
basswood  is  the  greatest  honey-pro- 
ducer of  any  nectar-secreting  "flower 
there  is  in  the  United  States,  for  the 
length  of  time  it  is  in  bloom;  and  if  the 
foot  of  a  mountain,  the  sides  of  which 
are  covered  with  basswood  trees,  can 
be  our  location,  we  shall  have  no 
reason  to  complain  of  the  length  of 
time  it  is  in  bloom.  Then  basswood 
comes  in  bloom  so  late  in  the  season 
that  nearly  all  colonies  can  be  brought 
up  to  their  maximum  strength,  before 
the  first  bloom  opens,  which  cannot  be 
said  of  its  rival,  white  clover. 

I  think  it  possible  to  overstock  a 
location,  but  think  there  are  very  few 
locations  in  this  country  that  are  over- 
stocked. Even  after  the  yield  per  col- 
ony is  lessened  on  account  of  overstock- 
ing, a  /o>/^  time  after,  it  would  still  be 
profitable  to  increase  the  number  of 
colonies,  as  the  cost  of  management  is 
reduced  in  proportion  as  the  number 
of  colonies  in  an  apiary  is  increased. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Doolittle  that  there 
is  no  plant  that  equals  the  basswood 
as  a  honey  yielder  when  the  conditions 
are  right,  but  the  basswood  remains  in 
bloom  only  so  short  a  time,  that  its 
period  of  bloom  is  likelj'  to  pass  with- 
out the  conditions  being  suitable  for 
honey  secretion.  The  period  of  bloom 
in  the  white  clover  is  so  much  longer 
(five  or  six  times  as  long)  that  there  is 
almost  certain  to  be  some  da3's,  or 
weeks,  when  the  conditions  are  favor- 
able to  honey  secretion.  For  this 
reason,  my  preference  would  be  the 
clover  if  only  one  kind  of  plant  was  to 
be  secured  in  choosing  a  location. 
That  is,  clover  would  be  my  choice  out 
of  the  list  mentioned  b}'  Mr.  Doolitlle, 
but  I  believe  that  the  wild,  red  rasp- 
berry is  less  afliected  b^'  the  weather 
conditions  than  is  the  clover — that  is, 
a  more  sure  yielder. 
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And  chccr  this  lonely  heart? 
For  I  WOULD  hug  you  all  the  tihe  , 

And  we    would     UEVEft    PART 


A  Bee-Keepers' 

SOUVENIR 

POSTAL  CARD 

(/«  /"^our  Colors) 

SENT    FREE    TO    NEW 
SUBSCRIBERS 


-TO  THE- 


Weekly  American  Bee  Journal 

which   is  better   than   ever   these   days.      Every    reader  of   the     Review  should   have   it. 

PRICES,  postpaid  :  1  card,  5  cents:  3  for  10  cents  (stamps  or  s'lver);  10  for  25  cents- 
There  is  a  blank  space  on  the  card  about  2x2/4  inches  in  size  for  writing. 

Or  we  will  send  toa  NEW  subscriber  10  of  these  Souvenir  Postal  Cards  and  the  Weekly 
American  Bee  Journal  fonne  year,  for  only  $1.00.  Thi'  is  a  great  chance  to  get  some  of  these 
Postal  Cards  and  also  the  only  weekly  bee-paper  in  America.  Or  a  "trial  trip'  of  3  months 
and  2  souvenir  cards  for  20  cents.     Sample  of  the  Bee   Journal  FREE  on  request.     Address 

GEORGE  W.  YORK  &  CO. 

334  Dearborn  St.  Chicago,  111. 


SECOHO  HflHD  EXTHRTORS 

FOR  SALE. 


At  each  of  ou;  northern  apiaries  we  have  a  two- 
frame.  Cowan  Rapid,  Reversible  Honey  Extractor 
(No.  IS)  of  the  right  s'ze  for  extracting  Langstroth 
combs.  The  price  of  a  new  machine  like  one  of 
these  is  Sll.So,  but  we  would  sell  these  machines 
at  only  'fh.oo  each.  The  machines  have  been  in 
use  only  two  or  three  years,  are  in  perfect  condi- 
tion, and  we  would  not  think  ef  such  a  thing  as 
selling  them  were  we  not  going  to  put  in  four- 
frame  machines  another  season.  There  is  also  a 
Novice,  two-frame  extractor,  (No.  5)  for  extract- 
ing Langstroth  combs.  It  cost  $S.So  when  new, 
but  we  would  sell  it  for  only  S3.00. 

VV.  Z    HUTCHINSON,  Flint,  Mich. 


WANTED,  to  buy.  for  cash,  fancy  comb  and  ex- 
tracted honey.  R.  A.  HOLEKAMP. 
4263   Virginia  Ave.,  St.  Louis    M 


Bees  For  Sale 


The  Root,  red  clover 


Langstroth  hi  ves.     $5.00  per  colony— special  price 
on  a  large  order.     Would   accept  white  extracted 
honey.     For  farther  particulars  address, 
1  07-tf         WALTER  HARMER,  Manistee,  Mich. 


HONEY  WANTED 

I  Want  No.  i  white  and  amber  extiacled  honey 
in  6olb  cans  or  barrels.  Send  sample  and  q'lote 
lowest  cash  price,  delivered  in  Preston. 

i2o6  tf  M.  V.  F.\CEY, 

Preston,  Filmore  Co.,  Minn. 


WE  OFFER  FOR  A  LIMITED  TIME  DULY  AT  LIBERAI  FIGURES 


AS     FOLLOWS: 


300  Thousand  Quart  Berrv  Boxes. 

100  Thousand  16  and  24  Quart  Berry  Bcises 

200  Thousand  Seclions 


25  Thousand  24  Section  No-drip  Shipping 

Cases 
2  Thousand  DovetaTed  Bee-Tives. 


Write  today  and  get  our  special  prices,  on  any  quantity.     Address, 

SHEBOYGAN  FRUIT-BOX  CO.,   Sheboygan,   Wis. 
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HRake  Your  0\fvn  Hives. 


J@ee  ^  Keepers 

Will  save  money  by 
using-  our  Foot  Pow- 
er Saw  in  making 
their  hives,  sections 
and  boxes. 

Machines  on  trial. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 

W.F.&JNO.B&RNESCO., 

384  Eaby  St.,  ^ 

Rockford,     Ills. 

I     c6  12 


BIG  DISCOUNT  ON  ALL  KINDS  OF 
BEE=KEEPER'S  SUPPLIES. 

Until  May  1st,  free,  a  year's  sub- 
scription to  a  Bee  Journal  with  an  order 
of  flS.OO  or  over.  Dovetailed  Hives  and 
one-piece  Sections  by  the  carload; 
special  prices  made  to  small  dealers. 
Dittmer's    Foundation,    wholesale    and 

retail.  ...      ,      ^    , 

Send    for    my    32    page     illustrated 

catalog  free. 

\V.   D.   SOPER, 

Jackson,  Mich. 


BEES,  QUEENS  AND  SUPPLIES 

We  manufacture  standard  dovetailed  bee-hives 
and  supplies,  cheaper  than  you  ever  bought 
before  our  Queens  and  Bees  stand  at  the  heaQ 
lu  quality.  Unt<  sled  75c,  each;  $425  for  6;  or 
$800  per  dozrn.  Tested,  Ji  25  each;  512  00  per 
dozen.  Select  tested,  ji  50.  Special  prices  to 
dealers  and  in  large  lots  on  application.  Ditt- 
jjjer's  foundation      Catalog  free. 

THE  BEE  &  HONEY  COMPANY. 
Will  Atchley,  Prop. 
Boevilla.  (Bee  Co.)  Texas 


We  manufacture  everything  needed 
in  the  Apiary  and  carry  a  large  stock 
and  greatest  variety.  We  assure  you 
the  best  goods  at  LOWEST  PRICES 
and  our  excellent  freight  facilities  en- 
able us  to  make  prompt  shipments  over 
15  different  roads,  thereby  saving  j'ou 
excessive  freight  charges  as  well  as  time 
and  worry  in  having  goods  transferred 
and  damaged.  AVe  make  the  Ahernnt- 
ing,  Massie,  Langstroth  and  the  Dove- 
tail Hives. 

Our  prices  are  very  reasonable  and 
to  convince  you  of  such  will  mail  you 
our  free  illustrated  and  descriptive 
catalog  and  price  list  upon  request. 
We  want  every  bee-keeper  to  have  our 
catalog.  SPECIAL  DISCOUNTS  now. 
Write  today. 

KRETCHMER  MFG.,  CO. 
l-06-12t  Counci.  Bluflfs,  Iowa 

Catalogs  issued  in  English  or  German 
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^^  Advanced  Bee    Culture    is   sharp,  clear,  concise  and    boiled       ^^ 

down,  yet  broad  and  comprehensive  in  its  treatment  of   Bee-keeping, 
as  will  be  shown  by  the  following  list  of  chapters. 


8 


Bee-Keeping  as  a  "^usiness. 
Making-  a  Start  in  Bee-Keeping- 
Mistakes  in  Bee-Keeping. 
The  Influence  of  Locality- 
Best  Stock  and  How  to  Secure  it 
The  Choice  of  a  Hive 
Honey  Boards  and  Queen  Excluders 
Sections   and   Their  Adjustment  on    the 

Hive 
Arrangement  of  Hives  and  Buildings 
Comforts  and  Conveniences  in  the  Atiary 
Shade  for  Bees 

Contraction  of  the  Brood  Nest 
Use  and  Abuse  of  Comb  Foundation 
Increase,  its  Management  and  Control 
The  Hiving  of  Bees 
Commercial  Queen  Reaiing 
Introducing  Queens 
Feeding  B-es 


Production  of  Comb  Honey 

Producing  Good  Extracted  Honey 

Marketing  of  Honey 

Migratory  Bee-K-  eping 

Out-Ai  iaries 

House- Apiaries 

Foul  Brood 

Apiarian  Exhibits  at  Fairs 

Fertilization  of  Queens  in  Confinement 

Rendering  of  Beeswax 

Relation  of  Food  to  the  Wintering  of   Bet  s 

Outdoor  Wintering  of  Bees 

Ventilation  of  Bee  Cellars 

Relation  ol   Moisture  to  the  Wintering  of 

Fees 
Influence  of   Temperature   in     Wintering 

Bees 
Care  of  Bees  in  Winter 
Conclusion 


o 
o 


Price  of  the  book,  $1.20,  or  the    Review  one    j'ear  and    the  book 
for  only  $2.00. 


O         £-L^0 


o 

^01 


FL-II 


lOI 


■ 

o 


MRRSHFlEliD    GOODS 

are  made  right  in  the  tim- 
ber country,  and  we  have 
the    best    facilities    for 
shipping;  direct,  quick 
and  low  rates.  Sections 
are  made  of  the  best 
young  baswood   tim- 
'ber,    and    perfect. 
Hives  and  Shipping 
Cases  are  dandies. 
Ask  for  our   catal- 
ogue of  supplies, 
free,     j*     «^     e^ 


f/larshfield   IVlfg.    Co. 

IVIarshfield,  Wis. 


I^o  Fish-Bone 

Is  apparent  in  conibhoney  when 
the  Van  Deusen,  flat  -  bottom 
foundation  is  used.  This  style 
of  foundation  allows  the  making 
of  a  more  uniform  article,  hav- 
ing a  very  thin  base,  with  the 
surplus  wax  in  the  side  -  walls, 
where  it  can  be  utilized  by  the 
bees.  Then  the  bees,  in  chang- 
ing the  base  of  the  cells  to  the 
natural  shape,  work  over  the 
wax  to  a  certain  extent;  and  the 
result  is  a  comb  that  can  scarcely 
be  distinguished  from  that  built 
wholly  by  the  bees.  Being  so 
thin,  one  pound  will  fill  a  large 
number  of  sections. 

All  the  Trouble  of  wiring 
brood  frames  can  be  avoided  by 
using  the   Van    Deusen    wired. 

Send  for  circular;  price  list, 
and  samples  of  foundation. 

J.    VRf*    DEUSeiM, 

bPROuT  Brook,  N.  Y 


DITTMER'S 

FOUNDATION 

Why  do  thousands  of  Bee- 
Keepers  prefer  it  to  other 
makes?  Because  the  bees  like 
it  best  and  accept  it  more 
readily. 

DITTMER'S  PROCE    S 
IS    DITTMER'S 
it  stands  on  it's  OWN  NAME 
and     it's      OWN     FOUNDA- 
TION, to  which  alone  it  owes 
it's  reputation  and  merits. 

We  are  now  ready  to  make 
prices  for  next  season,  for 
Working  Wax  for  Cash  and 
for  full  line  of  supplies. 
Wholesale  and  Retail. 
Free  Catalogue  and  Sam- 
ples. 

Qus  Dittmer, 
Augusta,  Wisconsin. 


A  GREAT  IMPROVEMENT 

WILL    BE    FOUND    IN 

THE  AMERICAN  BEE-KEEPER  FOR  1907 

It  is  profusely  illustrated  and  enlarged 
can  contains  only  articles  of  the  most 
practical  as  well  as  scientific  nature.  A 
special  corps  of  the  best  writers  has 
been  engaged.  The  editors  are  Harry 
E.  Hill  and  Arthur  C.  Miller,  than  whom 
there  are  no  more  practical  or  experi- 
enced Bee-Keepers  in  thjs  country.  We 
have  published  the  American  Bee- 
Keeper  continually  and  regularly  smce 
1890.  .      ^„ 

Regular  subscription  price  50c  a  year. 
One  year  to  new  subscribers  35c,  three 
years  for  SI. 00. 

Send  for  sample  copy  and  our  new 
illustrated  price-list  of 

Bee  Supplies  of  all  Kinds. 

Guaranteed    highest  quality    at  lowest 
price. 

The  W-  T.  Falconer  Mfg. 
Company, 

Jamrstown,  N.  Y. 

(Established  25  years.) 
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T->^X'\i^vC^"OwONT  rou  BEE  riY  HONEY 
^^^.'i^^      gfc  jm/^     'tno  chcer  this  lonely  heart? 
-^  \ ,^fe^«  Pop  I  WOULD  mug  you  all  THtTint, 


'^J^    I  CANNOT 

^  BEAR  TO 

LOSE 


And  wc  woulo    never   part 


A  Bee-Keepers' 

SOUVENIR 

POSTAL  CARD 


(/«  Four  Colors) 

SENT     FREE     TO    NEW 
^""*  SUBSCRIBERS 

—TO  THE 


Weekly  American  Bee  Journal 

which   is  better   than   ever   these   daj-s-      Every     reader  of   the     Review   should    have   it 
PRICES,  postpaid  :    1  card,  5  cents;  3  for  10  cents  (stamps  cr  s'lver);  10  for  25  cents' 
There  is  a  blank  space  on  the  card  about  2x2/4  inches  in  size  for  writing. 

Or  we  will  send  toa  NEW  subscri^r  10  of  these  Souvenir  Postal  Cards  and  the  Wkekly 
American  Bee  Journal  for  one  year,  for  only  Sl.CO.  Thi>  is  a  great  chance  to  get  some  o'  these 
Postal  Cards  and  also  the  only  weekly  bee-paper  in  America  Or  a  "trial  trip*  of  3  months 
and  2  souvenir  cards  for  20  cents.     Sample  of  the  Bee   Journal  FREE  on  request.     Address 

GEORGE  W.  YORK  &  CO. 

334  Dearborn  St.  Chicago,  111. 


CANADA   DISTRIBUTORS 

FOR 
Marshfield  Mfg.  Co.,  Wis  ,  Beev^arc.  Kives,  Sec- 
tions, Shipping  Cases  and  all  kinds  of  Bee  Sup- 
plies; no  better  made.  We  have  been  selling 
Marsh  field  Beeware  for  three  years,  and  using 
them  ourselves,  and  can  say  that  there  is  no  bet- 
ter made  We  have  the  best  shipping  center  in 
Canada.  C.  P.  Ry.,  M  C.  Ry,  and  G.  T.  Ry., 
three  express  companys — Dominion,  American 
and  Canadian.  Sample  of  sections  sent  free. 
Send  for  a  sample  before  you  buy.  We  can  save 
you  money  on  Beeware.  We  buj  in  carload  lots 
and  can  give  you  I  he  lowest  prices  on  No  i  Bee- 
ware.    Wax  wanted.  N.H.SMITH, 

l,ock  Box  A.  Tilbury,    Ont. 

Kent  Co.,  Canada. 

P.  S.  Eggs  from  imported  ttio  of  Black  Min- 
orcas  costing  $78  00,  $2.00  for  15  Eggs;  also  two 
B.  P.  Rock  costing  $50.00,  Eggs  at  same  price. 
Warranted  to  hatch  well  and  safe  in  your  place. 


WANTED,  to  buy.  for  cash,  fancy  comb  and  ex- 
tracted honej'.  R.  A.  HOLEKAMP. 
4263    "Virginia  Ave.,  St.  Louis.  M 


R^^kC   F/\r  Calo   The  Root,  red  clover 

Deed  ror  aaie  ^i^ck.  Eight-frame 

Langst roth  hives.     $5.00  per  colony— special  price 
on  a  large  order.     VVould   accept  white  extracted 
honey.     For  farther  particulars  address, 
1-07-tf         WALTER  HARMER,  Manistaa,  Mich. 


HONEY  WANTED 

I  Want  No,  i  white  and  amber  extiacied  honev 
in  6olb  cans  or  barrels  Send  sample  and  q-'ote 
lowest  cash  price,  delivered  in  Preston. 

1206  tf  M.  V.  FACEY, 

Preston,  Filmore  Co.,  Minn. 


WE  OFFER  FOR  A  LIMITEO  TIME  ONLY  AT  LIRERAI FIGORES 


AS    FOLLOWS: 


300  Thousand  Quart  Berry  Boxes. 

lOQ  Thousand  16  and  24  Quart  Berry  Boxes 

200  Thousand  Sections 


25  Thousand  24  Section  No-drip  Shipping 

Cases 
2  Thousand  Dovetai'ed  Bee-Hives. 


Write  today  and  get  our  special  prices,  on  any  quantity.     Address, 

^  SHEBOYGAN  FRUIT-BOX  CO.,   Sheboygan,   Wis.  ^ 
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The  Danbaker 

20th  Century  Smoker 


The  Perpendicular  Grate  shown  herewith 
has  a  dividing  rib  at  the  center  of  the  draft-hole, 
midway  of  the  fire-cup.  in  hne  with  the  only  open- 
ing of  the  bellows  for  directing  and  inflecting  the 
air  upward  and  downward  or  both  ways  if  desired. 
The  upper  current  cools  and  forcet  the  smoke  out 
of  the  nozzle  as  it  burns  from  the  top  downward, 
while  the  lower  current  fans  the  fire  until  all  the 
fuel  is  consumed. 

All  That  is  Claimed— The  General  Manager 
of  the  National  Bee-Keepers'  Association  says  : 

"1  have  given  your  20th  Century  Smoker  a  thoroug 
long  time  one  filling  will  last  and  give  ample  smoke 
several.     I  always  want  the  best." 


Awarded     Highest 
Prize    Gold    Meda 
at  the  World's 
Fair    at   St.  Louis 
904. 


BEST 
COOLEST 
CLEANEST 
STRONGEST 
LARGEST 
SMOKER 
SOLD  FOR  A 
DOLLAR 

h  trial.     For  convenience  in  lighting,  durability,  and 
I  find  it  all  you   claim.     In  the  spring  I  shall    want 
N.  E.  France,  Plattville,  Wis. 


Surpasses  all  Others-  After  giving  the  Danzenbaker  20th  Century  Smoker  several  trials,  can  say 
it  surpasses  all  smokers  it  has  been  my  liberty  to  try:  it  will  not  go  out  until  the  fuel  is  all  consumed,  and  it 
produces  a  cool  smoke,  a  feature  very  necessary  in  any  first-class  smoker." 

Grant  Stanley,  Nisbet,  Pa 

Never  Too  Hot  to  Hold  "1  am  well  pleased  with  the  20th  Century  Smoker.  It  keeps  fire  well  with- 
out getting  too  hot  to  hold  on  continuous  use,  and  makes  smoke  enough  to  satisfy  the  most 
CRITICAL."  Reginald  Munson,  Washington,  D.  C. 

O.  K.  Every  Way -"The  20th  Century  Smoker  is  the  best  I  have  ever  seen,  and  is  O.  K.  in  every 
way."  F.  C.  GiFFORD,  Vero,  Fla. 

Price  SI. 00;  three  for  $2.50.  By  mail,  25  cents  postage  for  each.  Sent  direct  from  factory  to  buyer, 
where  local  agents  do  not  supply  it. 

Everything  guaranteed  "Root  Quality." 


2-07-3t 


F.  DANZENBAKER,  Miami,  Dade  Co.,  Fla. 


Bees  for  Sale ! 


I  have  1 00  colonies  of  bees  in  my  cellar.  They 
are  wintering  perfectly— bees,  combs,  hives  and 
honey,  dry  and  clean.  Next  month  the  bees  will  be 
on  the  wing  again 

By  reference  to  the  editoral  columns  you  will  see 
that  my  brother  and  myself  will  have  about  600 
colonies  of  bees  under  our  management  the  coming 
season,  and  to  buy  cans  in  which  '.o  store  all  of  the 
honey  that  we  hope  they  will  gather  will  cost  not 
far  from  S200.  To  secure  money  for  that  purpose 
I  have  decided  to  sell  a  few  of  the  bees  here  at 
home— perhaps  25  or  30  colonies. 

The  bees  are  all  pure  Italians;  most  of  the  colonies 
having  queens  of  the  Superior  Stock.  Not  a  queen 
will  be  sent  out  that  would  not  pass  as  a  breeding 
oueen  such  as  dealers  sell  in  the  spring  for  from 
S3. 00  to  S5.00  each.  The  hives  are  8-frame 
Langstroth.  have  been  used  only  two  years,  and  are 
painted  with  two  good  coats  of  white  paint.  The 
combs  are  all  built  from  full  sheets  of  foundation 
and  wired  at  that.  In  fact,  the  stocks  are  strictly 
first-class  in  every  respect  could  not  be  better 
and  the  price  is  S6.00  per  colony,  no  more  and  no 
less,  even  if  one  man  should  take  the  whole  lot. 

1  am  ready  to  accept  and  I  book  orders  accom 
panied  by  the  cash,  and  when  have  received  orders 
for  30  colonies,  nhis  advertisement  will  be  discon- 
tinued, and  no  more  orders  accepted.  The  bees 
will  be  shipped  by  express,  about  fruit-bloom  time, 
and  safe  arrival  guaranteed  in  every  respect. 

If  you  wish  to  stock  your  apiary  with  a  strain  of 
bees  that  has  no  superior,  here  is  a  chance  to  get  a 
tested  queen,  already  introduced,  in  a  full  colony, 
whereby  she  can  be  shipped  without  injury,  early  in 
the  season,  all  at  moderate  price. 

W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON,  Flint,  Mjch. 


LENQST  &  KOENINQ, 


127   South    13lh    St..    SAtSIKAW, 

Are  Dealers  in 

BEE    SUPPLIES. 

They  not  onl}'-  carry  a  full  line  of 
Standard  Goods,  but  have  a  shop  and 
machinery  with  which  to  manufacture 
any  special  goods. 

Send  for  Price  List. 

BEES  AND  QUEENS7 

Three  and  five-banded  Italians,  and  silver  gray 
Carniolans.  Untested  queens,  75  cts  each;  tested. 
S 1 .00.  One-frame  nucleus,  without  queen,  75  cts. ; 
two-frame,  S  1 .25.     Special  prices  on   large  orders. 

C.  B.  BANKSTON  &  CO.,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

2-07-tf 


«(K>  PonXDW  of    pure  beeswax    for   sale. 
Refuse  from  extractors  wanted.     Will  pay  cash. 
2-07-3t  W.  L.  COGGSHALL,  N.  Y 
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We  are  always  in  the  market  to  buy  beeswax  and  pay  the  hig'h- 
est  market  prices.     We  want  beeswax  from  the  bee-keepers  direct. 

adlant's  Founcdatioiis 


Wherever  you  are  yoa  can  get  our  goods.  Write  us  and  we  will 
either  make  j'ou  prices  or  tell  you  where  you  can  get  our  foundation 
nearer  to  you.     We  have  our  agents  everywhere. 

BEE  SUPFILIESo 

We  handle  every  kind  of  bee- keeper's  supplies  and  only  the  very  best. 
Early  order  discounts  given  now  on  Supplies  and  foundation.  Write 
us  before  selling  your  beeeswax  or  buying  your  season's  supplies. 

Agent  for  Michigan,  A.  G.  WOODIMAN,  Grand  Rapids. 


'OMS, 


Send  for  Cotalog. 


J    PATENT,     BINGHAM       SMOKEIRS.         2^ 

(  VEiARS  the:   beist.    catalog  free:. 


F.       BINGHAM,        FARWELL,       MICH. 


TRAINLOAD  OF  BEE    SUPPLIES 

EN^OUTE   TO 

.  ,  9,^ AM  CO. 
>C&^^,^^S>-=i:v  «iBEE  HIVES 


V^^RITE   US 


CJauwis  co.~-D«oANT«5oNS^an3^- 


r 


ne  (Dee -|\^(f peps 

A  MONTHLY  JOURNAL 
Devoted  to  the  Interests  of  Honey  Producers. 


\^hj 


:1.00  A  YEAR. 


W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON.  Editor  and  Publisher. 


VOL.  XX.        FLINT,  MICHIGAN,  FEB.  15,  1907.        NO.  2 


A  Flea  for  Si 


ive 


W.    Z.    HUTCHINSON. 


"OEFORE  talking-  about  hive-construc- 
■^-^  tion,  1  wish  tc  mention  a  few  criti- 
cisms or  suggestions  that  have  come  in 
on  the  making  cf  frames,  the  wiring  of 
them,  and  the  putting  in  of  foundation. 

Wm.  Muth-Rasmussen,  of  California. 
suggests  that,  to  save  room,  my  machine 
for  piercing  end- bars  may  be  made  so 
that  ;t  could  be  fastened  into  a  vise,  or 
hoited  to  a  work-bench,  thus  doing  away 
with  the  long  base-board  wh^ch  takes  up 
so  much  room.  The  suggestion  is  a  good 
one,  but  1  had  no  bench  nor  vjse,  and 
had  to  make  the  machine  to  fit  my 
environments. 

OIL  FOR    LURRICATING     AWLS    WHEN    PIERCING 
FRAMES. 

Mr.  Muth-Rasm.ussen  also  says  that, 
with  the  lumber  that  he  has  to  deal  with 
in  California,  the  oiling  of  the  awls  would 
make  the  work  much  easier.  Under  the 
point  of  each  awl,  in  the  bed  of  the 
machine,  he  would  have  a  small  hole, 
perhaps  U    inch    in    diameter,  filling   the 


holes  with  cotton  or  sponge  saturated 
with  oil,  thus  the  point  of  each  awl  would 
be  lubricated  with  each  stroke.  The 
California  pine  is  much  harder  than  our 
white  pine,  and  such  an  arrangement 
might  be  all  right  for  that  kind  of  lumber. 
Our  white  pine  is  so  soft  >hat  the  awls 
pierce  it  very  easily. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Stewart,  of  Emerson,  Illinois, 
says  that  three  horizontal  wires  are  as 
good  as  four.  Perhaps  they  are.  I  never 
tried  that  number.  If  a  man  is  not  going 
to  hive  swarms  upon  sheets  of  founda- 
tion, nor  extract  honey  from  new  combs, 
nor  move  bees  about  the  country,  then 
there  is  no  use  for  wires  at  all.  If 
he  is  going  to  do  any  of  these  things,  then 
wires  are  needed.  Just  how  few  would 
answer  I  don't  know.  The  help  that  these 
wires  a-e  when  extracting  from  a  new 
comb  is  something  that  1  fear  has  not 
been  given  sufficient  importance.  I  feel 
tha  four  wires  are  none  too  many  when 
vi'=wed  in  that  light. 
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IS  IT  NECESSARY  TO   IMBED  THE  WIRES  IN 
RBOOD  FRAMES. 

Mr.  Stewart    also    says    that  it    is  un- 
necessary   to    imbed    the    wires;    simply 
weave    the    foundation    in     between    the 
wires,  on  one    side  of    one    wire,  then    on 
the  other  side  of  the  next,    etc.     This  is  a 
plan    that    I    once     thought    seriously    of 
giving  a  trial.     One  or  two  wrote  me  that 
they  had    tried  it,  and    found  it    all  right 
but  a    whole  lot  of    them  wrote    and  said 
don't  do  it.     There  would    certainly  be  no 
support  for  the    foundation    when    hiving 
swarms.     Another    thing,  and  it  may  not 
be  of  any  importance,  but  I'll    mention  it : 
The    wires    would  not    be  in  the    septum, 
but  to    one    side  of    it.     Would    brood  be 
reared    in    a  cell    having    a    wire      lying 
across  the    bottom  of  the  cell  ?     Perhaps 
it  would.     I  must    confess    my   ignorance 
on  that  point. 

Bro.  Stewart  says  it  is  not  necessary  to 
imbed  the  wires,  and  now  comes  friend 
Adrian  Getaz,  of  Tennesee,  saying  that  it 
is  not  necessary  to  fasten  the  foundation 
to  the  top  bar,  simply  have  the  uppermost 
wire  close  to  the  bar  and  the  bees  will  do 
their  own  attaching.  This  supposes,  of 
course,  that  the  wires  are  imbedded.  1 
should  fear  that  the  top  of  the  sheet  of 
foundation  might  sway  to  one  side,  in 
some  cases,  especially  if  full  swarms 
were  hived  on  the  foundation;  but,  in 
other  cases,  if  the  >vire  is  drawn  taut,  it 
might  be  all  right. 

Dr.  C.  C.  Miller  says  that  1  ought  to 
have  said  that  the  board  upon  which  the 
foundation  is  laid  when  the  wires  are  im- 
bedded, is  a  trifle  (perhaps  ;s  of  an  inch) 
smaller  than  the  inside  of  the  brood 
frame.     Correct. 

THE  USE  OF   RESIN. 

He  further  says  that  the  use  of  resin 
for  fastening  in  the  foundation  has  the 
objection  that  if  some  man  should,  at 
some  future  time,  melt  up  the  combs  into 
wax,  that  the  resin  would  go  into  the 
wax.  It  would;  but  the  amount  would  be 
so  infinitismal  that  it  seems  to  me  it 
would  do  no  harm. 


I  have  received  several  articles,  or 
letters,  telling  how  to  hold  the  spool,  and 
guide  the  wire,  so  as  to  avoid  tangles, 
and  allow,  the  frame  to  be  filled  direct 
from  the  spool.  In  all  of  these  plans  the 
whole  length  of  wire  has  to  be  drawn 
through  the  holes,  and,  in  my  experience, 
it  takes  much  longer  than  to  draw  only 
half  of  it  through,  as  described  in  my 
former  article  on  this  subject.  Another 
objection  urged  against  the  plan  1  have 
described  is  that  it  requires  an  inch  or 
two  more  of  wire,  in  order  to  hold  it  and 
draw  it  taut.  This  is  true;  but  when  wire 
costs  only  about  one  cent  for  100  feet, 
an  inch  or  two  on  each  frame  does  not 
count  much  against  any  perceptible  saving 
of  time. 

THE  CHAFF   HIVE   IS  TOO  UNWIELDY. 

The  question  of   frames  and    their  con- 
struction,   the    wiring    of   them,  and    the 
filling    of  them    with  foundation,  has  now 
been  fairly  well  considered,  and  it  is  time 
to  take  up  the  kind  of    hive  in  which  they 
are  to  be    hung.     1  would    not   tolerate  a 
chaff  hive.     It    is  expensive  and   cumber- 
some, and    does    not    always    accomplish 
the    purpose  for    which   it  was    designed. 
In   our    northern    climate    bees    certainly 
need  protection    in  the    winter,  and   chaiT 
hives  furnish  it  probably  as  well  as  it  can 
be    furnished   in    the    open    air,  but   they 
don't    always    save    the    bees    in    a   long 
severe    winter,    when    the    cellar    brings 
them  through    ail  right.     The  cellar  is  the 
only  method    whereby  an    absolutely  uni- 
form    temperature    can     be    maintained 
regardless    of  the    outside  weather.     The 
only  advantage  of  out-door   wintering  lies 
in  the  opportunity  of  allowing  the  bees  to 
fly  if    there    comes    a  warm    spell    in  the 
winter;  but,  on  the  other   hand,  bees  with 
good  stores,  and    kept    in  a  warm    cellar, 
dont    need  to  fly    in  the    winter.     This  is 
not  an  article    on  the   wintering    problem, 
only  as  it  is    touched  upon    in  considering 
chaff  lives,  but,  if  1  wished  to  winter  bees 
in  the    open  air,  1  would    still  use    single- 
wall  hives,  and  pack    them  up  in  packing 
cases  with    chaff,  planer    shavings,  saw- 
dust, or    the  like.     1  would    rather   go   to 
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the  trouble  of  packing-  them  in  the  fall, 
and  unpacking-  them  in  the  spring-,  than 
to  be  hampered  ail  summer  with  the 
bungling-,  stand-still  character  of  the 
chaff  hive.  All  manipulations  must  be 
made  by  handling-  frames. 

Yes,  my  preference  is  for  a  single-wall 
hive,  made  just  as  simple  as  it  is  possible 
to  make  it.  The  bottom  board,  a  plain 
board  with  cleats  at  the  end  to  prevent 
warpingf,  and  then  strips  of  wood,  >i  x  %  , 
nailed  around  the  sides  and  back  end  to 
support  the  hives  above  the  bottom  board. 
In  place  of  nailing-  on  a  strip  at  the  back 
end,  this  portion  of  the  bottom  board  may 
be  formed  by  allowing  the  cleat  at  the 
back  end  to  project  '/2  inch  above  the 
surface  of  the  bottom  board.  I  also  think 
favorably  of  what  has  been  called  the 
reversible  bottom  board,  that  is,  a  bottom 
board  made  exactly  as  1  have  deccribed, 
with  the  addition  of  ]/&  strips  on  the  under 
side,  thus  the  bottom  board  can  be  turned 
over  in  hot  weather,  and  this  ^ves  an 
entrance  y&  of  an  inch  in  height,  instead 
of  Yz  inch.  It  adds  very  little  to  the  cost, 
and  is  certainly  a  benefit  in  hot  weather; 
while  I  think  a  small  entrance  is  a  benefit 
in  the  spring-.  Warmth  is  then  needed  in 
the  rearing-  of  brood,  and  we  all  know 
how  a  large  door  left  open  would  hinder 
us  in  keeping  our  houses  warm. 

The  body  of  a  hive  i  would  have  a 
simple  box,  y&  of  an  inch  deeper  than  the 
frames,  and  %  longer,  inside,  than  their 
length,  with  rabbets  cut  in  the  inside  of 
the  end-pieces  to  support  the  frames.  1 
wouM  also  have  hand-holes  cut  in  the 
sides  for  convenience  in  lifting  the  hives. 
I  have  used  hives  with  a  rim  of  wood 
nailed  around  near  the  top.  This  rim 
makes  an  excellent  handle,  and  strength- 
ens the  hive  somewhat,  but  1  think  it  un- 
necessary on  that  score,  I  would  not 
have  the  corners  of  the  hives  notched  or 
dovetailed,  as  it  is  called.  1  would  not 
even  go  to  the  expense  of  halving  the 
corners.  I  will  admit  that  corners  so 
made  are  stronger,  but  it  is  a  strength 
not  needed.  A  bee  hive  is  not  thrown 
about  like  a    box  sent   by   freight.    It  is 


handled  carefully  in  the  apiary,  and  when 
the  corners  are  well-nailed,  with  cement- 
coated  nails,  care  being  taken  to  have  the 
heart  side  of  the  lumber  placed  out,  there 
will  never  be  any  trouble  from  weakness 
of  the  corners.  1  have  used  such  hives 
for  years  and  years,  and  know  whereof  I 
speak. 

don't  try  to  make  a  combination  cover, 
shade-board  and  packing-box. 
I  would  continue  the  same  simplicity  in 
the  construction  of  the  cover.  1  would 
have  simply  a  plain,  flat  board  with  cleats 
at  the  ends  to  prevent  warping.  1  am 
aware  that  with  ten-frame  hives,  there  is 
now  difficulty  in  i^etting  lumber  wide 
enough  to  make  such  covers,  but  such  a 
cover  can  be  made  of  two  or  more  pieces, 
by  sawing  grooves  in  the  edges,  painting 
the  edges  with  thick  paint,  and  placing 
strips  of  tin  covered  with  paint  in  the 
grooves.  Let  the  pieces  then  be  pressed 
tightly  together,  and  the  end  cleats  nailed 
on,  and  they  are  the  equal  of  covers  made 
from  a  single  board.  I  know  some  have 
advocated  covers  of  metal  having  a  lining 
of  felt,  or  some  non-conductor  of  heat, 
the  claim  being  made  that  much  heat  is 
lost  through  the  cover  in  the  spring.  Of 
course,  there  is  a  point  here;  but  there  is 
another  one :  If  the  heat  is  prevented 
from  escaping  through  the  cover,  it 
spreads  out  and  strikes  the  sides  of  the 
hive,  and  escapes  through  them,  unless 
prevented;  for  this  reason  I  would  protect 
the  whole  hive  in  the  spring  by  wrapping 
it  in  tarred  felt;  and  when  it  is  time  to 
remove  this  covering,  there  is  no  need  of 
a  special  cover  for  conserving  the  heat. 

My  plea  is  for  simplicity  in  hive-con- 
struction. For  plain  simple  frames,  with- 
out projections,  or  staples,  without  any 
excresences  whatever.  Then  1  would 
hang  them  in  a  hive  that  is  equally 
simple.  1  believe,  yes.  I  know,  that  all  of 
these  "fixings"  that  are  put  upon  frames 
and  hives  are  a  needless  expense  that 
brings  no  recompense. 

Flint,  Mich.,  Jan.  50,  190?. 
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E.    D.    TOWNSEND. 


JT  IS  now  January  2nd,  and  we  are  be- 
ginning' to  plan  for  the  busy  season. 
The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  order  what 
new  hives,  supers,  etc,,  we  shall  need  for 
another  season.  We  bought  77  colonies 
last  fall,  and,  as  the  hives  they  were  in 
were  not  the  size  we  use,  we  bought  the 
bees  only,  and  reserved  the  use  of  the 
hives  until  next  May.  Then,  a  year  ago. 
we  bought  45  colonies  that  are  still  in 
undesirable  hives.  In  addition,  we  are 
figuring  on  a  little  increase  next  summer, 
and  this  will  all  be  put  into  new  hives. 
Then,  these  new  additions  call  for  more 
upper  stories,  together  with  frames  to 
nail  and  wire.  All  these  supplies  will  be 
ordered  now,  so  that  we  will  get  them 
early  next  month;  for,  you  see,  we  want 
them  all  nailed  up,  and  frames  wired,  be- 
fore the  20th  of  March;  because,  from 
then  on,  we  will  have  our  hands  full,  as 
the  bees  will  soon  be  taken  from  their 
winter-quarters,  and  given  spring  pro- 
tection. Then  we  will  have  a  honey 
house  to  build  during  April;  and  in  May  a 
carload  of  bees  will  be  moved  100  miles 
north  to  the  wild  red  ra.iberry  district. 
In  addition  to  this,  during  the  warm  period 
of  April  and  May,  all  the  new  work  we 
are  putting  up  this  winter,  besides  some 
of  our  older  hives,  will  have  to  be  painted. 
Then  there  is  our  foundation  to  be  put 
into  the  brood  and  super  frames,  sections 
to  be  set  up,  and  foundation  to  be  put  in, 
this,  too,  is  done  during  April  and  May. 
By  this  time,  the  reader  will  see  how  im- 
possible it  would  be  for  us  to  put  off 
ordering  our  supp'ies,  so  as  to  see  "how 
the  bees  are  going  to  come  out  next 
spring."  Have  confidence  in  your  busi- 
ness, and  order  a  conservative  amount  of 
supplies.  Should  you  have  a  few  left, 
they    will    not    spoil;    and,    next    spring, 


if  you  see  you  have  more  supplies  on  hand 
than  you  can  possibly  use,  leave  this 
unused  portion  without  foundation,  as 
the  foundation  will  keep  better,  usually, 
in  the  shipping  box. 

THE  SUPPLIES  WE    USE   AND   RECOMMEND. 

We  suppose  we  have  more  inquiries 
along  the  line  of  what  hive  we  use,  than 
all  others  put  together,  Inquirers  seem  to 
know  we  use  the  1  0-frame  hive,  but  they 
want  to  know  just  the  exact  cover,  body, 
frames,  etc.,  we  are  using,  so  1  presume 
a  few  words  along  this  line  would  be 
appreciated. 

The  cover  is  what  is  listed  as  the 
Excelsior,  and  we  order  them  made  17 
inches  wide,  so  there  is  a  half  inch  of 
eaves  on  each  side.  Then  they  ought  to 
be  made  of  heart  pine  lumber,  and  in 
addition  to  this  they  ought  to  be  cut 
heart  side  up.  I  am  satisfied  that  these 
two  precautions,  will  double  the  life  of  the 
cover.  The  sap  lurfiber  can  be  put  into 
the  bodies. 

PUT    THE     HEART   SIDE   OF    THE    LUMBER    OUT. 

The  bodies  are  the  regular  10-frame, 
and  we  shall  order  them  cut  heart  side 
out.  This  is  /ery  important,  as  the  con- 
cave side  of  a  board  is  always  the  sap 
side.  We  nail  the  sap  side  in.  and  then 
there  will  be  no  gaping  at  the  corners. 
Then,  in  nailing,  we  make  two  grades  of 
bodies;  selecting  the  very  best  heart 
material  for  the  hive  bodies,  using  the 
^ap  pieces  for  the  supers,  as  they  are 
used  only  during  the  dry,  summer  months, 
and  do  not  get  the  hard  usage  that  the 
hive  does. 

The  bottom  boards  we  use  are  what  is 
listed  as  "the  old  style"  or  B  bottom. 
The  floor  is  /s  of  an  inch  thick,  and  made 
reversible;  the   strips   forming   the  space 
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below  the  frames,  also  the  depth  of  the 
entrance,  is  yi  inch  on  one  side,  and.,^ 
on  the  other. 

We  are  ordering  ours  made  this  year 
the  same  as  above,  only  the  floor  will  be 
built  of  narrow  planed  and  matched 
material,  running  crosswise,  and  cleated 
at  the  ends  (side  of  the  bottom  board) 
the  same  as  the  old  Heddon.  Blanton 
cover  used  to  be  made.  This,  besides 
making  a  better  bottom,  will  throw  both 
entrances  at  the  same  end.  and  this  will 
allow  the  bottom  board  to  sit  level  on  the 
stand,  while  the  regular  is  ^s  low  at  the 
back,  if  one  side  is  up,  and  ys  if  the  other 
side  up.  We  have  found  to  our  sorrow, 
that  the  frail  ^4  bottom  will  not  stand  the 
slam-bang  handling  of  moving,  etc.,  in 
out-yard  work. 

The  brood-frame,  either  Hoffman  or 
metal-spaced,  will  be  used.  We  have 
both  in  use.  and  cannot  see  much  differ- 
ence. As  we  rarely  ever  handle  brood- 
frames,  it  does  not  make  any  material 
difference  whether  the  staple-spacers  are 
used  or  not.  as  far  as  moving  bees  is 
concerned,  for  when  they  have  had  bees 
in  for  a  year  or  two,  there  is  no  swinging 
of  frames,  even  if  moved  on  the  cars,  as 
the  brace  combs  hold  them  firm. 

WHY  AN   EXTRACTING   FRAME  SHOULD  BE  ONLY 
%    ALL  THE  WAY   ROUND. 

But  when  it  comes  to  a  frame  for  the 
supers,  there  in  no  suitable  frame  listed. 
They  seem  to  be  all  designed  for  the 
brood-nest,  or,  perhaps,  for  comb  honey. 
The  wide  top-bar  and  wide  end-bars, 
and  narrow  bottom  bars,  are  all  unsuitable 
for  extracting  purposes.  What  we  want 
and  must  have,  to  uncap  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage, is  a  frame  about  %  wide,  clear 
around.  With  this  style  of  frame  in  our 
supers,  spaced  1  -'4  inches  from  center  to 
center,  we  get  great,  fat  combs;  then, 
with  a  long  uncapping  knife,  cut  clear 
down  deep,  clear  to  the  frame.  In  this 
way  we  get  more  wax  in  the  uncapping 
tank;  but  the  greatest  advantage  is.  we 
can  uncap  a  whole  comb  at  one  stroke. 
Then  the  item  of  a  thin  comb  to  give 
back   to   the  bees,  thus   getting  a  better 


cured  and  very  much  superior  article  of 
honey  is  the  main  point. 

To  illustrate  :  In  producing  honey  for 
exhibition  purposes,  we  insert  full  sheets 
of  foundation  in  between  our  extracting 
combs,  in  the  supers  of  some  of  our  most 
powerful  colonies;  and.  after  quite  an  ex- 
perience along  this  line,  we  have  never 
found  a  better  way  to  produce  a  superior 
article  of  extracted  honey.  While  it  would 
not  be  practical  to  produce  all  our  ex- 
tracted honey,  direct  from  foundation,  the 
next  best  plan  is  to  fill  our  supers  with 
these,  deeply  uncapped  combs.  With 
these  the  cells  are  only  about  half  an 
inch  deep;  and  this  drawing  out  of  the 
combs  when  being  filled  with  honey, 
gives  the  bees  an  opportunity  to  cure  the 
honey  nearly  as  well  as  they  would  in 
drawing  out  foundation.  Never  give  thick 
extracting  combs,  during  a  heavy  flow  of 
honey. 

The  wide  top  bars  do  not  admit  of  this 
deep  uncapping,  and  wide  end-bars  are 
inconvenient.  The  kind  we  order  is  a  J^ 
square  top-bar,  with  double  groove  and 
wedge,  for  fastening  in  the  foundation — 
short  top  bars,  with  end-staple  spacers. 
This  style  of  frame  needs  a  Vs  thick  end 
bar,  as  it  has  to  be  nailed  through  the 
top-bar  into  the  ends  of  the  end-bar, 
with  two  1  ^  inch"  cement  coated  nails. 
The  bottom-bar  is  '4  inch  thick,  1 7  H 
long,  and  nails  on  the  ends  of  the  end- 
bars. 

WHY     MANUFACTURERS    OUGHT    NOT    TO    MAKE 

HIVES   ANSWER  FOR  CRATES   IN 

SHIPPING. 

There  is  another  subject  I  wish  to  com- 
ment on,  before  leaving  this  interesting 
hive  and  super  question,  and  that  is  the 
practice  of  crating,  or,  1  should  say,  not 
crating,  our  hives  and  supers  for  ship- 
ment. These  beautiful  hive-bodies  and 
supers  are  made  into  shipping  cases,  and 
then  turned  over  to  the  freight  smashers 
to  do  the  rest.  Did  1  say  beautiful  (?) 
Judging  from  those  that  were  inside  and 
properly  crated,  they  must  have  been 
beautiful  when  they  left  the  factory.  I 
only  wish  the  manufacturers  could  see 
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them,  as  we  see  them  at  this  end  of  the 
line.  I  suppose  between  the  factory  and 
here,  our  supplies  are  transferred  three  or 
four  times,  an  operation  that  would  often 
happen  between  almost  any  two  shipping- 
point  300  or  400  miles  apart.  Now,  a 
railroad  man  was  never  known  to  sweep 
out  a  box  car  before  loading  it,  so,  some- 
where some  of  way  the  hives  are  almost 
certain  to  get  into  a  car  that  has  been 
used  for  coal,  or  wood,  or  lime,  or  flour, 
and  a  very  common  idea  seems  to  be  to 
have  them  shipped  in  a  car  that  has 
been  used  for  all  these  purposes,  a  regu- 
lar conglomeration  of  dirtiness;  then  a 
spring  tooth  harrow  may  be  thrown  on 
top,  with  the  teeth  down,  to  finish  up  the 
job.  Now,  this  spring  tooth  harrow 
episode  is  no  josh;  it  actually  occurred  in 
one  shipment,  that  we  unloaded  direct 
from  the  car.  The  teeth  had  scraped 
and  dug;  then,  moved  along,  caused  by 
the  vibration  of  the  car,  and  then  com- 
menced and  dug  anew— some  of  the 
furrows  were    nearly    half    way   through 

those  be 1  can"t    say  it,    for  1    can 

still  feel  that    heart  rendering    sensation, 
just  as  if  our  last  "long   green"  had-  been 


drawn  into  the  furnace,  and  burned  before 
our  eyes;  kind  of  homesick  like;  not  quite 
that  either.  Then  comes  a  change.  We 
begin  to  get  riled  a  little;  then  sweaty 
around  the  collar;  then  you  hear  some- 
thing drop:  thafs  our  foot  coming  down 
on  the  car  floor;  and  we  firmly  declare, 
that  that  shipment  will  be  fired  back  to 
this  manufacturer  forthwith.  But  we 
decide  we  will  take  them  home.  Then 
we  would  like  to  see  whafs  inside.  They 
are  opened.  Finally  they  are  all  taken 
out.  We  have  slept  over  it.  We  buy  a 
quarter's  worth  of  sand-paper  and  go 
after  them.  They  look  some  better.  The 
sweat  is  now  dry  under  our  collar;  and  do 
you  know,  we  never  reported  it  to  the 
manufacturer .' 

Now,  Mr.  Manufacturer,  can't  we  have 
those  supberb  hive  bodies,  and  supers 
crated  ?  These  comb  honey  carriers  would 
be  just  the  thing;  then  we  could  use  them 
for  shipping  comb  honey  when  they  are 
empty;  or,  if  we  do  not  produce  comb 
honey,  give  them  to  some  neighbor  who 
does,  and  take  our  word  for  it,  your 
customers  will  thank  you  very  much. 

Remus,  Mich..  Jan.  2,  1907. 
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Their  A^vaiiitatfei 


M.    V.    FAGEY. 


pERHAPS  few  people  following  bee- 
i  keeping  exclusively  as  a  profession 
have  used  as  many  kinds  of  hives  as  1 
have.  My  hives  may  be  said  to  be  the 
result  of  accident  rather  than  design. 
During  the  last  10  years  1  have  sold  over 
$1000  worth  of  bees,  and  bought  about 
$6-00  worth.  In  selling  I  allow  the  bee- 
keeper to  select  the  kind  of  hive  he  pre- 
fers, and  in  buying  1  place  more  value  on 
a  strong  swarm  of  active  workers  and 
straight   even    cgmbs   than   I  dg   on    the 


style  of  hive.  One  reason  of  this  indiffer- 
ence to  style  of  hive  is  the  fact  that,  as  a 
rule,  1  have  found  very  little  difference  in 
the  result  from  the  different  kinds.  I 
have,  however,  found  advantages  and 
disadvantages  connected  with  each  kind, 
and  it  is  with  these  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages that  this  article  will  treat. 

1st.  1  shall  commence  with  10-frame 
hives,  of  which  1  have  about  100  in  use, 
having  a  frame  -'4  inches  longer  than  the 
standard     Langstroth    frame,    and     the 
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same  depth.  Results  from  this  hive  are 
about  the  same  as  with  the  standard 
Langstroth.  If  a  bee-keeper  has  them 
there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  discard 
them  for  the  standard.  These  hives  are 
well  adapted  to  strong  colonies  and  heavy 
honey-flows.  1  tier  them  up  three,  four 
or  five  stories  high.  Advantages  :  Large 
capacity  for  honey  storage:  not  given  to 
swarming.  Disadvantages  :  A  tendency 
in  case  of  weak  swarms  to  build  up 
slowly.  Taken  altogether  they  have  been 
very  satisfactory. 

2nd.  Hives  with  frames  1  1  Yz  inches  by 
16,  capacity  10  frames;  also  Dadant 
hives  (about  2  inches  longer).  These 
hives  are  especially  adapted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  extracted  honey.  The  brood 
nest  is  more  natural  in  shape  than  the 
former,  with  less  waste  space,  which  is 
very  noticeable  on  comparing  well  filled 
frames  of  brood.  This  hive,  for  a  large 
one,  allows  colonies  to  build  up  quite 
easily  in  the  spring,  maintaining  a  heavy 
increase  of  bees  throughout  the  summer, 
and,  in  good  years,  easily  leads  the  others 
in  extracted  honey  yield.  Newly  built 
combs  of  honey  must  be  handled  care- 
fully to  avoid  breakage,  unless  well-built 
to  frames  on  the  ends,  but  older  frames 
are  easily  handled.  They  tier  up  three 
or  four  stories  with  advantage  and  are 
especially  valuable  when  the  flow  is 
heavy. 

3rd.  Hives  with  frames  13^:^  by  10 
inches.  10  frames.  This  is  a  small  hive, 
but  is  the  best  of  any  1  have  yet  had  any 
experience  with  for  rapid  building  up  in 
the  spring.  I  tier  them  up  usually  to 
three  stories  and  sometimes  four.  They 
have  an  economical  brood  nest,  being 
compact  without  much  waste  of  space 
anywhere.  I  can  raise  more  young  bees 
in  a  given  colony  with  this  hive  than  in  an 
ordinary  Langstroth.  They  are  especi- 
ally valuable  in  case  of  a  somewhat  slow 
yield,  and  1  have  found  them  well 
adapted,  in  an  average  year,  to  the  secur- 
ing of  a  good  crop  of  honey.  My  colo- 
nies in  them  always  have  done  well,  and 
yet  1  prefer,  for    my  own    use,  something 


somewhat  larger,  since,  with  the  large 
hives,  I  get  somewhat  more  honey  with 
less  swarming.  1  cannot  recall  a  single 
case  of  a  person  who  has  helped  me 
through  two  or  three  seasons,  and  then 
bought  bees,  who  has  not  taken  the  deep 
hives. 

While  1  like  a  large,  roomy  hive  for  my 
own  use,  as  a  producer  of  extracted  honey, 
and  while  1  like  the  heavy  frames  of 
honey  when  extracting-day  comes,  yet 
it  is  not  the  object  of  this  article  to  espe- 
cially puff  any  especial  kind  of  hive; 
neither  am  1  addressing  the  larger  bee- 
keeper who  is  "sot"  on  his  own  style  of 
hives,  but  I  am  rather  addressing  a  more 
numerous  class  of  small  bee-keepers 
whose  hives  may  not  be  standard,  and 
who  are  possibly  being  urged  to  discard 
their  hives  and  invest  in  the  standard  at 
a  cost  equal  to  Yz  the  entire  value  of  their 
bees  after  they  are  rehived. 

In  this  line  I  remember,  a  few  years 
ago,  of  a  bee-keeper  visiting  me,  and  using 
his  utmost  endeavor  to  persuade  me  to 
change  my  style  of  hives  and  get  hives 
like  his.  I  then  had  something  over  200 
colonies,  and  he  would  undertake  to 
supply  all  the  necessary  hives  for  S400; 
and  yet.  year  after  year,  1  was  securing 
better  crops  of  honey  than  he  was,  and 
also  meeting  with  greater  success  in 
wintering. 

Set  it  down  in  big  letters,  rea'd  it  over 
and  over  again,  it  is  the  bee-keeper  and 
not  the  hive  that  wins  success.  The  cost 
is  also  very  much  more  than  the  hives  to 
make  a  change;  since,  though  you  utilize 
all  the  comb,  and  do  your  part  perfectly. 
it  still  greatly  retards  the  bees,  and  yet, 
there  are  certain  hives  which  1  have 
always  used  to  disadvantage.  1  have 
had,  from  time  to  time,  quite  a  number  of 
hives  with  frames  about  12  inches  square 
or  perhaps  a  trifle  deeper  than  12  inches. 
They  do  not  tier  up  well,  and  any  hive 
that  tiers  up  poorly  should  be  condemned. 
They  are  too  short  and  too  deep  for  an 
economical  brood  nest,  hence  do  not  build 
up  well  in  the  spring.  Colonies  in  them 
are  also  heavyswarmers.    1  do  well  when 
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I  g"et  two-thirds    of    my  average    crop  of 
the  year  from  them. 

Hives  shallower  than  the  Langstroth 
may  be,  and  some  kinds  undoubtedly  are, 
all  right  for  comb  honey,  but  they  do  not 
work  well  for  extracted.  Giving  my  col- 
onies in  deep  and  shallow  hives  equal  at- 
tention, and  I  will  produce  as  many  deep 
bodies  of  honey  as  shallow  ones. 

EIGHT-FRAME  HIVES  TOO   SMALL. 

The  eight-frame  hive,  so  common  in 
many  places,  is  not  well  adapted  to  the 
production  of  extracted  honey.  It  is  not 
roomy  enough,  and  does  not  afford  a  good 
queen  sufficient  room  for  the  brood  nest. 
In  actual  practice  I  have  found  that  col- 
onies in  them  produce  scarcely  V  as 
much  honey  as  in  ten-frame  hives.  1 
always  avoid  them  when  1  buy,  and  when 
I  sell  I  always  give  them  at  a  discount. 
I  have  also  found  well  nailed  plain  bodies 
the  equal  or  superior  to  the  dovetailed  in 
durability. 

Hives  of  whatever  kind  or  dimension 
should  be  as  simply  made  as  possible. 
There  should  be  no  portico.  The  bottom 
ought  to  be  reversible,  one  side  affording 
the  summer  entrance,  and  the  other  side 
affording  space,  when  reversed,  for  proper 


ventilation  in  wintering.  If  the  colony  is 
to  sit  in  the  shade,  a  single  cover  is  suffi- 
cient, but  if  in  the  hot  sun,  a  double  one 
is  better.  There  should  be  neither  caps 
nor  honey  boards;  and  tin  rabbets  for 
frame-rests,  in  this  locality,  are  generally 
only  a  nuisance;  as  my  bees  seem  to 
especially  delight  in  filling  them  with 
propolis.  Frames  can  rest  on  nails,  or 
the  top  bars  can  project  as  in  the  Hoff- 
man frame.  Top  bars  should  always  be 
sufficiently  heavy  to  prevent  sagging. 
The  Hoffman  has  a  fine  top  bar,  and  is 
perhaps  the  best  frame  in  the  market. 

In  this  article  1  have  spoken  of  a  num- 
ber of  kinds  of  hives.  1  have  also  advised 
the  reader  not  to  change  his  style  of  hives 
without  good  reasons,  but  I  have  not 
advised  him  to  have  more  than  one  kind 
of  hive  in  a  yard.  Every  hive  and  every 
frame  there  should  be  of  exactly  the 
same  size;  both  for  the  lower,  and  all  the 
upper  stories,  and  every  frame  in  every 
hive  should  be  removable  at  will,  and  in- 
terchangeable. You  will  thus  be  saved 
time  and  worry  and  your  profits  will  be 
greatly  increased. 

Preston,  Minn.,  Jan.  4,  1907. 


^^^"^^y^'lS^-t^^^^^^^^i^ 


E.    F.    ATWATER. 


rnHE  system  of  swarm  control  or  non- 
^t^  swarming,  that  gave  us  the  best 
results,  with  a  minimum  of  labor,  with  or 
without  increase,  no  absconding,  very 
little  excitement  or  disturbance  to  the 
colony,  no  shaking,  no  delay,  will  now  be 
described. 

Our  bottom-boards  are  mostly  plain, 
flat  and  end-cleated,  with,  preferably, 
^-inch  strips  nailed  on    three    edges    of 


the  top,  on  which  the  hive  rests,  like  the 
old,  thick,  non-reversible  bottom-boards  so 
long  supplied  with  the  standard  hives 
As  our  hive-bodies  are  end-cleated  at  the 
rabbet,  with  cleats  )^x2xl6  inches,  we 
have  our  bottom-boards  made  one  inch 
longer  than  usual,  so  a  bottom  can  be 
used  for  a  lid,  in  an  emergency. 

Now    take  an  expansion  bit  and  brace, 
and    bore    a    1^  inch    hole    through    the 
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bottom-board,  near  the  rear  end.  Nail 
on  over  this  hole  a  Hansen  ventilator,  pull 
back  the  slide  and  insert  a  piece  of  queen- 
excluding-  zinc  two  inches  square,  with 
the  rough  burr-edge  of  the  zinc  upward, 
completely  covering  the  l)^-inch  hole. 

Now  that  we  have  several  bottom- 
boards  so  prepared,  we  are  ready  to 
control  swarming.  We  will  go  to  this 
colony  that  wishes  to  swarm  (the  treat- 
ment would  be  the  same  if  it  did  not 
wish  to  swarm,  if  strong)  find  the  queen, 
put  her  with  the  frame  of  brood  on  which 
she  is  found,  after  destroying  any  queen- 
cells  in  this  frame,  into  an  empty  hive- 
body.  Into  an  outside  comb  of  the  old 
brood-nest  pour  as  much  water  as  you 
can,  into  cells  not  containing  brood,  or 
into  an  empty  comb  which  can  take  the 
place  of  the  comb  of  brood  removed. 
For  a  lid  to  this  old  brood-nest  put  on  one 
of  the  prepared  bottom-boards,  seeing 
that  it  fits  bee-tight,  nail  a  strip  of  lath 
over  the  old  entrance  and  now  take  the 
hive-body  in  which  you  hung  the  frame 
of  brood,  bees  and  queen,  and  place  it  on 
the  prepared  bottom-board  which  is  now 
the  lid  to  the  old  brood-nest,  and  the  floor 
of  the  new  one.  Put  in  each  outside  of 
the  new  brood-nest  a  frame  of  honey  and 
pollen,  or  empty  comb:  fill  cut  with  full 
sheets  of  foundation  in  wired  frames,  or 
with  combs;  put  on  a  queen  excluder  and  at 
least  two  full-depth  1 0-frame  extracting- 
supers  of  comb  or  their  equivalent  in 
shallow  extracting  supers. 

The  bees  in  the  old  brood-nest  soon 
find  themselves  denied  the  usual  exit,  find 
the  ventilator  in  the  bottom-board  above 
them,  and.  as  they  are  queenless,  so  far 
as  the  old  brood-nest  is  concerned,  they 
pass  up  through  the  bit  of  excluder  in  the 
ventilator,  and  finding  themselves  with 
the  queen,  plenty  of  room  for  brood,  with 
unlimited  storage  room,  and  practically  a 
new  location,  as  this  entrance  is  now 
about  \0}i  inches  above  the  old  one,  they 
work  with  all  the  splendid  vigor  and 
energy  of  a  new  swarm. 

The  field-bees  will  be  somewhat  con- 
fused   until    they    find  and    become    ac- 


customed to  the  new  entrance,  but  will 
soon  adjust  themselves  to  the  change. 
Enough  bees  will  remain  below  so  that 
no  brood  is  lost,  (the  water  given  was  to 
aid  in  preparing  larval  food,  a  hint  that  I 
owe  to  L.  Stachelhausen)  nor  do  the  very 
young  bees  desert  the  lower  hive  until 
several  days  old.  A  little  thin  honey  or 
nectar  may  even  be  stored  below,  in  case 
of  a  rush  of  nectar. 

As  the  brood  emerges,  the  older  bees 
will  continue  to  go  above,  reinforcing  the 
working  force  of  the  colony,  which  does 
not  become  weak,  as  does  a  natural 
swarm. 

When  practiced  rather  early  in  the 
season,  (May  10  to  SO)  to  hold  excep- 
tionally strong  colonies  together  until  the 
flow  is  at  hand,  some  of  the  finest  hives 
of  brood  that  any  one  ever  saw  are  those 
produced  in  the  new  brood-nest  under 
these  conditions. 

If  no  increase  is  desired,  the  old  hive  of 
emerging  brood  may  remain  there  for  21 
days,  or  more,  or  may  be  taken  away  and 
the  combs  used  as  desired.  Three  weeks 
after  treatment  the  brood  has  all  emerged, 
and  the  combs  may  be  used  anywhere  in 
the  yard. 

In  localities  where  the  swarming  fever 
is  easily  satisfied,  and  not  liable  to  recur, 
in  10  days  after  treatment  this  old  hive  of 
sealed  brood  may  be  put  on  top  of  all.  as 
an  extracting  super,  after  destroying  any 
queen-cells  or  virgins  on  its  combs. 

As  proof  of  the  wonderful  effect  of  this 
method  of  swarm  control,  we  have  found 
in  many  cases  virgins  emerging  in  the  old 
hive  in  10  or  more  days,  yet  there  is  nc 
desire  to  swarm.  If  it  is  desired  to  re- 
queen,  the  old  queen  may  be  killed  after  a 
virgin  has  emerged  in  the  lower  hive, 
destroy  other  cells  below,  if  any,  remove 
the  bottom-board  between  the  two  brood- 
nests,  and  open  the  old  entrance,  putting 
the  excluder  over  the  old  brood-nest. 

In  a  few  cases,  where  the  work  of  clos- 
ing the  old  brood-nest  had  not  been 
securely  done,  we  found  that  a  virgin  had 
mated,  and  we  had  two  laying  queens  in 
the  hive  in  due  time. 
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If  increase  is  desired,  move  the  old 
brood-nest  to  a  new  stand,  after  1  0  days, 
open  the  entrance  and  see  that  they  get  a 
queen  from  their  own  cells  or  supply  one. 

Another  way  :  Remove  the  new  brood- 
nest  and  laying-  queen  to  a  new  stand,  10 
days  after  treatment,  leaving  the  old 
brood-nest  with  all  sealed  brood,  with  one 
cell,  virgin  or  layer,  and  open  the  entrance. 
By  this  latter  variation  the  colony  on  the 
old  stand  is  in  fine  condition  for  either 
comb  or  extracted  honey. 

THIS    SYSTEM     NOT    WELL-ADAPTED     TO    COMB 
HONEY     PRODUCTION. 

This  plan  of  controlling  swarming  by  a 
hole  in  the  bottom-board,  covered  with 
queen  excluding  zinc,  is  not  adapted,  with- 
out modification,  to  the  production  of 
comb  honey,  as  there  is  too  much  induce- 
ment for  the  bees  to  remain  below  on  the 
brood,  storing  there,  rather  than  build 
comb  and  do  much  work  in  supers  and 
new  brood-nest.  All  these  things  I  have 
tested  thoroughly  during  the  past  season, 
for  extracted  honey  in  the  distant  yard, 
and  for  both  extracted  and  comb  in  the 
yards  in  the  home  district,  and  the  plans 
that  I  recommend  I  have  found  good. 

The  possible  variations  of  this  method 
of  swarm  control  are  legion,  and  can  be 
adapted,  by  any  skillful  bee-keeper,  to 
his  own  locality  and  ideas  of  manage- 
ment. 

I  lean  a  board  against  the  west  side  of 
the  old  closed  brood-nest,  if  it  is  not  well 
shaded,  to  avoid  overheating.  In  a  season 
of  excessive  swarming,  some  colonies  so 
treated  (or  treated  by  any  other  method) 
will  again  be  ready  to  swarm  in  three 
weeks,  more  or  less,  so  look  out,  in  such  a 
season,  and  repeat  the  process,  though  1 
judge  from  the  journals  that  such  seasons 
are  rare  in  most  localities. 

I  think  that  this  method  of  swarming,  or 
swarm  control,  can  be  carried  out  in  less 
time  than  any  other,  avoiding  the  faults 
of  many  other  methods,  but  as  a  sugges- 
tion only,  I  hope  that  others  will  try  the 
plan  that  1  hope  to  test  next  summer — 
merely  take  a  frame  of  brood,  not  bother- 


ing to  find  the  queen,  and  put  it  in  the 
new  hive,  leaving  the  old  queen  in  the  old 
hive.  Perhaps  in  1 0  days  we  can  re-unite 
them.  Try  this  in  the  home-yard  so  that 
if  swarming  results  there  will  be  no  loss. 
If  this  latter  plan  will  work,  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  boasted  secret  "C.  Daven- 
port plan"  will  be  realized,  when  the 
details  are  determined  by  trial,  and  I 
have  seen  some  evidence  which  leads  me 
to'hope  that  will  prove  successful. 

The  valuable  method  of  "hole  in  the 
"bottom-board"  swarm  control  which 
I  have  described,  is  the  invention  of 
Mr.  George  E.  Dudley,  of  Colorado  and 
Idaho,  first  used  by  him  in  the  production 
of  comb  honey  but  after  several  seasons' 
test,  found  unsuitable,  and  discarded  in 
favor  of  the  method  which  he  has  kindly 
consented  to  allow  me  to  describe  in  a 
future  number  of  the  Review.  During  the 
past  summer  I  tested  the  plan  that  I  have 
described,  for  both  comb  and  extracted 
honey.  For  comb  honey,  results  were 
poor  to  fair,  for  extracted  honey,  good  to 
splendid. 

The  nearest  approach  to  this  method  of 
which  I  ever  heard,  was  Dr.  Tinker's 
"New  System,"  but  his  method  was  to 
allow  the  bees  to  swarm,  then,  about 
seven  days  later  the  old  hive  of  brood 
was  put  on  top  of  the  supers,  with  a 
brood-board  (similar  to  a  bee-escape 
board,  with  no  escape,  the  hole  covered 
with  a  bit  of  queen-excluding  zinc)  be- 
tween the  hive-body  of  emerging  brood 
and  the  supers,  so  the  bees  can  pass  be- 
low and  join  the  new  swarm. 

If  no  increase  is  desired,  I  much  prefer 
the  plan  that  I  use,  as  the  emerging  brood 
is  below  all,  out  of  the  way.  and  less 
honey  will  be  stored  in  the  combs  as  the 
brood  emerges,  there  is  less  danger  of 
over-heating,  and  the  new  swarm  is 
practically  in  a  new  location,  yet  no 
actual  swarming  or  shaking  is  necessary. 
After  all  the  colonies  in  the  distant  yard 
had  been  treated  as  needed,  given  abun- 
dant storage  and  brood  room,  we  took  our 
departure. 

Meridian,  Idaho,  Dec.  10,  1906. 
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(The  following  arflcle  came  to  me  as  part  of  a 
private  letter.  It  contained  several  points  that  are 
fair  ones  for  profitable  discussion,  and  1  asked  and 
received  permission  to  send  it  to  Mr.  Townsend  for 
his  reply,  and  then  to  publish  the  whole— Editor.] 

Hesperia,  Mich..  Jan.  22,  1907. 

Friend  Hutchinson-  A  short  time  ago  I 
read  in  one  of  the  bee  journals  the  advice 
to  save  all  the  bee  papers,  and  when  the 
stormy  days  in  winter  came,  to  get  out 
the  journals  and  go  over  them  again. 
Now,  I  have  been  doing  this  the  last  few 
days,  and  1  wish  to  make  a  few  remarks 
about  S.  D.  Chapman's  article  in  March. 
1906.  Also  to  comment  upon  some 
issues  I  heard  discussed  at  our  late 
Michigan  State  convention,  "on  the  side." 

1  will  say,  first,  that  1  have  always  been 
a  warm  supporter  of  your  ideas  of  keep- 
ing more  bees,  and  making  a  specialty  of 
bee-keeping,  but  1  heard  some  ideas 
brought  out  at  the  convention  "on  the  side," 
that  shows  me,  at  least,  that  there  are  two 
sides  to  every  thing. 

In  regard  to  the  system  of  bee-keep- 
ing that  E.  D.  Townsend  follows,  any- 
body can  plainly  see  that,  with  his  system 
of  management,  he  doesn't  get  more  than 
half  the  honey  that  he  could  by  a  little 
more  attention  to  his  bees;  at  the  same 
time  he  shuts  others  out  from  reaping  the 
reward  that  he  is  allowing  to  go  to  waste. 
The  way  in  which  he  does  it  is  by  allow- 
ing his  queens  the  full  swing  of  the  hive, 
thus  using  up  thousands  of  pounds  of 
honey  every  season  in  raising  a  great 
horde  of  useless  workers  that  come  on 
the  scene  of  action  so  late  that  they  are 
only  consumers. 

Then,  of  course,  he  occupies  a  great  lot 
of  territory  more  than  he  would  need  to 
if  he  took  better  care  of  his  bees.  The 
men  who  commented  on  his  management 
said  it  was    like  the  great    Cattle  Barons 


of  the  West,  who  fenced  in  millions  of 
acres  of  the  public  domain,  and  shut  out 
actual  settlers  from  getting  homes. 

Now,  of  course,  we  all  know  there  is  no 
law  in  regard  to  these  things,  still,  if  a 
man  should  come,  next  season,  and  place 
a  yard  of  bees  down  by  the  side  of  one  of 
yours,  asserting  that,  by  your  manage- 
ment, you  were  occupying  territory  from 
which  you  were  getting  only  half  the 
honey  that  might  be  secured  by  more 
careful  attention,  you  would  think  at  least 
he  had  lots  of  "gall." 

I  talked  with  several  of  the  leading 
bee-keepers  of  the  raspberry  region,  and 
they  all  say  that  first-class  locations  are 
getting  scarce  there. 

Now,  Friend  Hutchinson,  in  making 
these  remarks,  I  haven't  intended  to  be 
personal  in  the  least.  Of  course,  there  is 
one  principle  involved  in  them  that  will 
probably  never  be  settled,  and  my  ideas 
haven't  changed  in  regard  to  a  man  run- 
ing  out-yards  and  adopting  all  the  short 
cuts  he  can,  still,  1  feel  as  if  he  ought  to 
fully  occupy  his  territory  as  long  as  good 
bee  locations  are  so  scarce. 

I  will  say  in  regard  to  Mr.  Chapman's 
article  in  the  Review,  of  last  March,  that 
on  the  whole,  I  think  he  has  the  best  of 
you;  still  1  think  he  could,  by  using  a 
larger  hive,  get  the  same  results  with  a 
good  deal  less  labor. 

But  say,  his  examination  of  hives  beats 
my  time.  He  couldn't  mean  that  he 
made  such  time  when  they  were  tiered 
up.  I  have  often  been  over  100  hives  in 
an  hour  when  only  a  few  of  them  had  the 
second  super  on,  but  when  they  get  three 
and  four  supers  on  why  I  can't  see  how 
he  can  do  it. 

So  hoping  you  will  receive  this  in  the 
friendly  spirit  'tis  meant.  I  remain. 

Yours  truly      H.  F.  Strang. 
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Mr.  Townsend  replies  as  follows—  ' 
Remus.  Mich..  Feb.  5th,  1907. 
Mr.  W.  Z.   Hutchinson, 

Flint,   Mich. 
Dear  Sir  :- 

Yours  of  the  2nd  inst,  enclosing-  Mr.  H. 
F.  Strang's  article  for  me  to  answer,  is 
received.  Would  say  that  I  am  surprised 
and  pained  to  learn  that  there  is  a  feeling 
existing-  among  bee-keepers,  antagonistic 
to  the  methods  adopted  by  myself  and 
others  who  keep  bees  extensively.  But,  I 
am  using  valuable  space,  so  will  try  and 
answer  friend  Strang  as  briefly  as 
possible. 

As  to  the  charge  that,  with  my  system 
of  management,  1  do  not  get  more  than 
half  the  honey  that  I  could  by  a  little 
more  attention  to  my  bees,  1  would  say 
that  I  get  all  the  honey  that  my  territory 
produces.  Our  bees  are  not  neglected, 
as  some  have  the  impression:  they  are 
supplied  with  empty-comb-room  every 
minute  during  the  honey  season.  Now  if 
Mr.  Strang,  or  any  one  else,  can  work 
qut  a  system  that  will  double  my 
honey  crop,  no  matter  how  much  work  it 
v»>ould  take  to  accomplish  the  results,  he 
would  confer  a  great  favor  upon  the  bee- 
keeping public.  1  am  quite  sure  there  is 
no  system,  no  matter  how  complicated, 
that  will  produce  even  1  0  per  cent,  more 
honey  than  the  one  we  follow. 

After  knowing  the  above  facts,  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  question  of  whether  1  was 
fully  occupying  the  territory,  where  my 
bees  set,  or  not,  is  fully  answered;  inas- 
much as  we  keep  all  the  bees,  in  each 
location,  that  that  particular  location  will 
support. 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  I  want  to 
repeat,  our  bees  are  not  neglected,  as 
many  think  they  must  be  with  our  system 
of  management. 

Our  hives  and  upper  stories  are  all 
practically  new,  being  factory  made,  and 
well  painted,  and  our  implements  are  all 
up  to  date. 

As  to  the  charge  of  allowing  my  queens 
to  have  full  sway  through  the    hive  at  all 


times,  thus  consumingthousands  of  pounds 
of  honey,  in  breeding  up  a  horde  of  con- 
sumers after  the  season  is  over,  1  would 
say  that  Mr.  Strang  has  not  followed  me 
very  closely  in  my  writings,  or  he  would 
not  make  this  charge.  It  is  like  this  : 
We  put  our  first  upper  story  on  early; 
this  gives  the  queen  unlimited  room,  as 
Mr.  Strang  says;  then  subsequent  upper 
stories  are  given  on  top.  This  first  upper 
story  is  given  the  20th  to  the  25th  of  May; 
this  is  60  days  before  the  honey  is  ex- 
tracted, and  you  will  see  there  is  time  for 
three  generations  of  brood  to  be  raised, 
and  hatched,  during  this  time.  If  we  had 
have  raised  our  first  upper  story  up  and 
placed  the  empty  one  under,  we  would 
have  coaxed  the  queen  up  to  this  story, 
also,  and  the  consequences  would  be,  we 
would  hold  the  queen  in  the  upper  stories 
until  extracting  time,  and  this  system 
would  be  a  failure,  should  we  extract 
during  the  honey  season.  But  the  way  to 
do  to  not  raise  this  horde  of  consumers,  is 
to  put  all  the  upper  stories  on  top,  then, 
towards  the  close  of  the  season,  stop  giv- 
ing room.  By  this  method  two  results 
are  secured. 

First,  and  the  most  essential,  it  gets  our 
honey  finished  up  and  capped,  which  is 
necessary  to  the  besst  results  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  good  article  of  extracted 
honey.  Then,  this  allowing  the  bees  to 
become  crowded,  toward  the  close  of  the 
season,  also  forces  the  queen  below,  for 
want  of  room  above  to  lay  in;  and  we  try 
to  let  them  get  the  upper  stories  so  full  of 
honey  that  the  bees  put  quite  a  con- 
siderable in  their  brood-nest,  so  that 
when  we  extract,  the  last  of  July,  there 
is  but  very  little  brood  in  the  upper  stories. 
The  fact  is.  the  brood  nest  is  much  smaller 
at  the  close  of  the  season,  than  that  of  an 
8-frame  hive  upon  which  a  queen-ex- 
cluder has  been  used,  and  no  precaution 
taken  about  their  having  plenty  of  honey 
left  for  winter  stores.  This  is  my  answer 
to  the  charge  that  with  my  system 
hordes  of  consumers  are  raised,  at  the 
close  of  the  season,  to  the  detriment  of 
the  bee-keeping  fraternity. 
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As  to  my  system  of    bee-keeping  being      see  1  am    not  crowding   any    one   here  at 


compared  with  the  cattle  Barons  of  the 
West.  1  would  say.  1  have  bees  the  four 
ways  of  the  compass;  one  yard  each  way, 
about  four  miles  from  here.  When  1  came 
here  there  was  one  small  yard  of  bees 
here;  and  all  the  territory  adjacent  to  my 
yards  is  still  open  for  bee-keepers;  so  you 


Remus.  The  only  place  in  Michigan  that 
1  know  of,  that  is  stocked  with  bees,  is 
Kalkaska  Co.,  and  a  part  of  Antrim  Co.; 
so  the  Barons  have  not  gobbled  up  all  the 
bee-territory  in  Michigan. 

E.    D.  TOWNSEND. 
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High  Ideals    should    be   cherished,    and 
lived  as  near  to  as  possible. 


>i»fc«»;i»»it»^« 


Don't  Attempt  to  solve  sorrie  diflficult 
question  when  sick  or  tired.  \Vait  until 
morning,  or  until  you  have  recovered. 
When  sick  or  tired  you  can't  get  a  true 
perspective — diflficulties  and  troubles  ap- 
pear all  out  of  proportion;  just  put  these 
matters  all  aside  until  you  feel  better, 
and  you  will  be  astonished  to  see  how 
differently  everything  appears. 


*^rf»**rf»«»W 


The  Strain  of  bees  has  nuch  to  do  with 
the  manner  in  which  the  comb  in  the  sec- 
tions are  built  out  and  attached  to  the 
wood.  Dr.  A.  M.  Aulick,  of  Bradford, 
Kentucky,  writes  me  of  his  experience  in 
buying  queens;  the  bees  from  one  lot 
would  not  attach  the  combs  to  the  bottoms 
of  the  sections,  nor  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  sides,  even  when  the  sections  were 
filled  full  of  foundation. 

The  Review  is  being  appreciated  by  the 
great  mass  of  bee-keepers  as  it  has  never 
before  been  appreciated.  For  the  last 
two  or  three  months  it  has  taxed  my  wife 
and  myself  to  the  utmost  to  take  care  of 
the  mail.  We  begin  work  at  daylight,  and 
the  coming  of  night  often  finds  us  with  a 
big  pile  of  letters  still  unopened.  One 
result  of  this  prosperity  is  the  new  dress 
of  type  with  which  this  issue  of  the 
Review  is  printed. 


Paragon  is  the  name  of  the  type  from 
which  the  Review  is  now  being  printed. 
A    light,  clean,  clear    face    with    no    hair 


•  **^i*Mm,«^R 


Advertising  in  the  Review  will  bring 
results  if  you  have  something  that  the 
people  want  and  offer  it  cheaply  enough. 
I  offered  som:  second  hand  extractors, 
and  I  know  1  could  have  sold  them  twenty 
times  over.  Orders  came  by  telephone 
and  telegraph,  and  by  mail,  and  are  still 
coming. 


^/ruP^^^fm^^i^ 


Another  Apiary,  of  100  colonies,  is 
something  that  1  bought  over  near  Port 
Huron,  since  getting  out  the  last  issue  of 
the  Review.  The  moving  of  these  bees 
north  next  spring  is  looked  forward  to 
almost  as  though  it  were  something  of  a 
lark.  This  makes  about  600  colonies 
that  will  be  under  the  management  of  my 
brother  and  myself  the  coming  season. 


fc»»^u»»»»Aii' 


I  Swept  up  the  bees  in  my  cellar  at 
home  a  few  days  ago.  There  are  100 
colonies  in  the  cellar,  and  this  is  the  first 
time  I  have  swept  the  floor.  There  was  a 
coal  scuttle  full  of  dead  bees.  This  is  a 
moderata  loss  from  100  colonies  in  three 
m.onth's  of  confinement.  We  are  often 
toid  that  old  bees  do  not  winter  well. 
There  was  no  honey  gathered  here  after 
t'.ie  close  of  the  clover  harvest  in  July, 
and  none  of  the  colonies  were  fed. 
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Loose  Hanging  Frames  are  fastened  for 
moving,  if  they  need  fastening,  by  driving 
a  small  nail  through  each  end  of  each  top 
bar  into  the  rabbets  of  the  hive.  After 
frames  have  been  in  use  a  few  years, 
such  fastening  is  not  necessary,  the  brace 
combs  being  sufficient  fastening. 

Putnam    &    Peake  is    the  name    of  the 

new  firm  that  has  recently  opened  up  for 
business  at  River  Falls,  Wisconsin,  in  the 
same  factory  that  Mr.  W.  H.  Putnam  has 
run  for  a  number  of  years.  Mr.  Peake  was 
for  several  years  in  the  employ  of  the  A.  1. 
Root  Co..  and  they  speak  very  highly  of 
his  mechanical  ability.  I  certainly  wish 
the  new  firm  abundant  success. 

The  Apiarist  has  not  put  in  an  appear- 
ance since  November,  but  1  see.  accord- 
ing to  the  American  Bee-Keeper.  that 
another  journal  is  to  be  started  in  Cali- 
fornia. And  so  they  come  and  go.  1 
notice  that  a  new  journal  sometimes 
pleads  with  bee-keepers  to  "come  to  its 
support."  If  bee-keepers  will  only  sup- 
port it.  then  it  will  blossom  out  and  do 
great  things.  No  journals  are  ever  sup- 
ported as  a  matter  of  duty.  If  a  journal 
desires  support,  let  it  make  itself  worthy 
of  support,  then  it  will  be  supported-  not 
otherwise. 

Langstro'.h's  book  has  been  called  the 
classic  of  bee  literature,  and  I  believe 
that  this  term  is  deserved.  A  few  years 
ago  this  book  was  revised  by  the  Dadants, 
■  who  certainly  stand  at  the  head  as  prac- 
tical bee-keepers.  Thus  was  the  beauti- 
ful and  practical  combined.  A  new  and 
lately  revised  edition  of  this  work  was 
laid  upon  my  desk  a  few  weeks  ago.  and 
it  certainly  is  deserving  of  all  praise. 
The  book  has  been  brought  up  to  date, 
new  matter  and  new  engravings  added, 
making  it  the  equal  of  any  text  book  now 
published.  If  any  of  my  readers  have 
not  yet  read  Langstroth  on  the  Honey 
Bee  revised  by  Dadant.  let  me  urge  them 
to  send  $1.25  to  Dadant  &  Sons.  Hamil- 
ton, Illinois,  and  get  a  copy. 


The  Gold  Watch  offered  to  the  man 
who  secured  the  most  new  subscriptions 
for  the  Review  during  December  and 
January,  went  to  Mr.  F.  L.  Aulick.  of 
Falmouth,  Ky.,  who  secured  four  sub- 
scribers. 

Bee-Song,  souvenir,  postal  cards,  some 
very  neat  ones,  in  colors,  have  been 
gotten  out  by  Geo.  W.  York  &  Co.,  334 
Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  Ills.  One  card 
has  upon  it  "Buckwheat  Cakes  and 
Honey,"  another  has  "The  Bee-Keepers" 
Lullaby,"  and  the  other  has  "The  Hum- 
ming of  the  Bees."  These,  together  with 
the  "Honey  Bear"  card,  make  four  postals 
that  have  been  gotten  out  by  this  firm. 
Sample  cards,  three  cents  each;  seven  for 
20  cts.;  or  ten  for  25  cts. 

Painting  Hives  when  the  bees  are  in 
them  is  something  that  is  not  often  done, 
but  a  subscriber  wishes  to  know  when  is 
the  best  time  to  do  the  work  if  it  is  to  be 
done.  1  should  say  that  it  ought  to  be 
done  when  the  weather  is  so  cool  that  the 
bees  do  not  fly,  either  early  in  the  spring, 
or  else  late  in  the  fall.  Don't  do  the  work 
in  freezing  weather,  as  painting  done  in 
such  weather  is  not  satisfactory.  1  would 
fasten  the  bees  in  the  hive,  so  that  the 
work  of  painting  would  not  drive  them 
out;  then,  just  at  night,  1  would  carefully 
open  the  entrance. 

Our  Bees  are  still  wintering  very  nicely 
—all  clustered  closely  and  quiet,  with  the 
temperature  steady  at  from  44  to  46 
degrees,  and  this  with  an  outside  temper- 
ature that  has  several  times  gone  down 
to  20  degrees  below  zero.  Under  ground, 
beyond  the  influence  of  the  outside  tem- 
perature, is  the  place  to  winter  bees  in 
this  northern  country.  There  are  no  bot- 
tom boards  on  the  hives,  and  no  covers 
except  quilts,  and  the  hives  are  stacked 
up  with  two-inch  blocks  between  them. 
The  cellars  are  each  ventilated  by  an 
opening  two  feet  spuare  in  the  ceiling, 
opening  into  the  room  above  not  into  the 
open  air. 
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The  Information  that  soaks  into  a  man's 
brain  through  the  ends  of  his  fingers  is  of 
a  far  different  character  from  that 
founded  upon  theory.  A  new  subscriber 
who  had  secured  the  back  numbers  for 
1 906,  recently  wrote:  "That  article  of 
yours  in  one  of  last  year's  numbers,  de- 
scribing 'Conveniences  in  the  Production 
of  Extracted  Honey,"  is  one  of  the  best 
things  1  ever  read.  Only  the  man  who 
had  actually  done  the  work  could  ever 
have  written  it." 


\*li'M*M^tntf. 


Some  Combs,  a  few  of  them,  perhaps 
three,  or  four  hives  of  them,  were  de- 
stroyed in  a  manner  that  is  a  little 
peculiar.  Late  in  the  fall  1  stored  away 
in  the  woodshed,  perhaps  100  supers  full 
of  extracting  combs.  A  few  days  ago  1 
wished  to  know  how  much  a  hive  of  ten 
combs  would  weigh,  and  went  to  take  one 
down,  but  it  would  not  come  loose.  I  got 
an  axe  and  pounded  it,  but  still  it  stuck. 
Finally,  I  pried  it  off,  and  found  the  hive 
one  complete  mass  of  bee-moth's  webs 
and  cocoons.  Several  of  the  hives 
in  the  outside  tiers,  near  the  top,  were 
more  or  less  in  the  same  condition.  The 
rest  of  the  combs  in  the  other  hives  were 
in  perfect  condition.  The  trouble  was 
caused  by  running  a  washing  machine  in 
the  wood  shed.  The  hot  steam  coming 
up  from'the  open  machine  had  so  warmed 
up  the  combs  standing  near  that  the 
larvae  had  hatched  out. 


g-n^«*^rf^rf^«m 


Feeders  are  something  that  we  expect 
to  use  another  spring.  1  have  about  50 
of  the  Alexander  feeders  now  on  hand,  and 
perhaps  as  many  more  of  the  MilJer  and 
Heddon  style,  and  I  am  having  350  more 
of  Alexander  style  made  this  winter,  and 
I  am  having  them  six  inches  wide  instead 
of  four,  so  that  they  will  hold  more,  and 
can  be  used  to  better  advantage  in  fall 
feeding.  As  soon  as  all  danger  of  cold 
snaps  are  past  (after  fruit  bloom)  I  shall 
begin  feeding,  and  every  colony  shall  have 
plenty  of  stores  from  then  until  the  open- 
ing of    the   clover   or   raspberry  harvest^ 


When  the  harvest  comes  it  shall  find  the 
hives  full  of  bees,  brood  and  stores,  and 
the  first  honey  gathered  will  go  into  the 
supers.  This  step  alone  may  make  all  of 
the  difference  betwesn  success  and  failure. 
One  pound  of  feed  given  at  the  proper 
time  may  bring  in,  or  cause  to  be  brought 
in,  five  pounds  of  surplus. 


*^U»U»^»*»^i» 


Wintering  of  Bees  is  of  no  interest  to 
California  bee-keepers.  One  man,  in  re- 
newing his  subscription,  said  he  had  only 
one  fault  to  find  with  the  Review,  it 
would  talk  about  wintering!  "Don't  you 
know,"  he  continued,  "we  don't  winter  our 
bees  out  here  in  California?  We  just  let 
them  alone  and  they  winter  themselves." 
I  am  well  aware  that  articles  on  the 
wintering  of  bees  have  little  interest  to  a 
California  bee-keeper,  but.  to  us  here  in 
the  East,  successful  wintering  is  half  the 
battle.  We  don't  have  those  terrible,  dry. 
"off"  years  to  contend  with.  Our  bees 
always  get  enough  for  winter,  and  almost 
always  some  surplus,  which  is  better  than 
one  year  of  enormous  yields  sandwiched 
in  between  several  years  of  starvation. 

Superseding  Queens. 

At  the  two  last  conventions  that  I  have 
attended,  the  Chicago  and  the  Michigan 
State,  this  question  of  superseding  queens 
has  come  up  for  discussion.  The  point 
was  urged  that  queens  ought  not  to  be 
kept  beyond  their  second  year.  The 
reasons  given  are  that  they  do  not  lay  so 
early  in  the  season,  nor  so  late,  nor  so 
abundantly  at  any  time. 

Personally  I  have  not  had  much  experi- 
ence with  old  queens.  Almost  all  of  my 
life  I  have  been  more  or  less  in  the  queen 
business,  and  the  call  for  tested  queens 
takes  them  away  before  they  become 
more  than  a  year  or  two  old.  1  think 
that  Mr.  E.  D.  Townsend  came  near  the 
truth  of  the  matter  when  he  said  it  was 
likely  there  was  occasionally  a  colony  that 
did  not  come  up  to  the  average  on  ac- 
count of  the  age  of  the  queen,  but  he  en- 
deavored   to  keep   enough   bees   in  each 
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locality  to  gather  all  of  the  nectar,  even 
if  some  of  the  colonies  did  fall  behind,  and 
he  believed  that  he  coald  make  more 
money  by  keepingf  a  larg'e  number  of 
colonies  and  leaving-  the  superseding  to 
the  bees,  than  by  keeping  a  fewer  num- 
ber and  using  the  time  in  rearing  and  in- 
troducing queens.  He  said  there  were 
many  things  that  might  be  done  with 
profit  in  a  single  apiary  that  must  be 
dropped  when  the  number  of  apiaries  is 
increased. 


fM^%^^P-M''m' 


A  Hive  Lifter  ought  to  be  the  next  api- 
cultural  invention.  In  the  production  of 
extracted  honey,  where  the  hives  are 
large  and  tiered  up,  this  lifting  off  and  on 
of  twelve  combs  of  honey  is  no  boy"s 
work.  Several  of  these  contrivances  have 
been  put  into  use,  but  just  how  practical 
they  are  I  can't  say  from  actual  experi- 
ence. The  most  of  them  are  of  the 
"stump  puller"  type,  a  tripod  of  light,  yet 
strong  timber,  with  some  sort  of  a  con- 
trivance like  a  set  of  pulleys  or  levers  for 
lifting  the  hive.  E.  M.  Hayes,  of  Veedum, 
Wis.,  suggests  the  use  of  a  tackle-block 
wire  stretcher,  such  as  is  used  in  stretch- 
ing wire  when  putting  up  wire  fence.  The 
cost  is  only  75  cts.,  and  the  power  is 
abundant  for  lifting  hives,  and  the  device 
can  be  locked  at  any  point. 

A  hive  lifter  ought  to  be  light,  easily 
and  quickly  set  up  and  attached  to  the 
hive,  and  allow  the  operator  to  lift  the 
hives  easily  and  with  the  least  possible 
expenditure  of  time.  Inventors,  go  to 
work  on  the  problem. 


■  ■.OaKa^'a^a* 


When  is  the  Best  Time  to  Move   Bees  ? 

1  expect  to  move  100  colonies  from 
Port  Huron  (60  miles  of  here)  to  Northern 
Michigan,  sometime  the  coming  spring; 
when  will  be  the  best  time  to  move  them  ? 
Here  is  one  point  :  Unsealed  brood 
usually  suffers  more  or  less  when  the  bees 
are  confined.  It  is  said  the  loss  comes 
from  a  lack  of  water.  We  have  been 
advised  to  give  each  colony  a  comb  that 
has  been  filled  with  water;  to  lay  a  wet 
cloth  over   the  screen;  or  to    sprinkle  the 


bees  with  a  sprinkler.  I  am  sometimes 
led  to  wonder  just  how  practical  these 
things  are.  Do  the  larvae  die  from  lack 
of  water  in  the  hive,  or  from  lack  of  care 
because  of  the  excitement?  If  the  bees 
are  moved  early,  there  will  be  less  loss  of 
brood,  because  there  will  be  less  brood  in 
the  hives  to  lose.  Then,  again,  will  the  old 
bees  that  have  stood  the  rigors  of  winter 
stand  the  journey  as  well  as  young  bees 
that  have  just  hatched  out  ?  If  we  move 
the  bees  early,  before  the  young  bees 
have  hatched  out,  and  then  the  old  bees 
succumb  to  the  hardships  of  moving,  the 
colonies  would  be  left  in  a  weakened  con- 
dition. If  we  move  early  there  will  be  no 
danger  of  hot  weather  to  contend  with. 
The  points  are  all  in  favor  of  early  mov- 
ing, except  that  of  the  old  bees  dying  off 
while  on  the  road,  that  is,  dying  off  more 
than  would  be  the  case  with  young  bees. 
The  bees  may  be  confined  five  or  six  days 
but  probably  not  longer.  I  moved  1 00 
colonies  last  spring,  and  they  were  con- 
fined only  three  days,  yet  there  were 
quite  a  lot  of  dead  bees  in  the  bottom  of 
some  of  the  hives.  I  have  moved  bees 
where  they  were  confined  only  one  day, 
and  there  was  no  loss  of  either  bees  or 
brood.     Any  suggestions? 


a^ai^a^aa  »^*.» 


Where  is  the  Best  Location  ? 

A  subscriber  wishes  me  to  tell  in  what 
part  of  North  America  I  would  locate  to 
engage  in  the  business  of  producing  honey, 
provided  I  was  "foot  free,"  and  could  be- 
gin all  over  anew.  He  then  says,  "What 
about  California  ?" 

California  produces  some  enormous 
crops — sometimes.  I  believe  W.  L.  Cogg- 
shall  once  told  me  that  he  had  taken  the 
pains  to  go  over  a  series  of  years,  and 
compare  the  yields  of  New  York  with 
those  of  California,  to  the  discomfiture 
of  the  latter.  A  fair  crop  each  year  is 
much  better  for  the  average  mortal  than 
a  big  crop  occasionally,  and  short  crops 
and  failures  between,  even  though  as 
much  honey  in  the  aggregate  were  secured 
in  either  case.  It  is  doubtful  if  there  is 
any  location  in  the  world  that  is  the  loca- 
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tion  superior  to  all  others.  Were  there 
such  a  location  it  would  soon  be  over  run 
with  bee-keepers,  and  its  bonanza  char- 
acter would  disappear. 

I  once  thought  that  the  irrigated  regions 
of  Colorado  were  about  as  near  a  bee- 
keepers' paradise  as  it  was  possible  to 
find.  but.  of  late,  there  are  short  crops 
there  some  years.  Still.  Colorado,  some 
parts  of  it,  would  satisfy  me  pretty  well 
for  the  production  of  honey.  Wisconsin. 
Michigan.  Ontario.  New  York,  in  short, 
the  white  clover  belt  of  the  Northern 
States,  can  scarcely  be  excelled,  if  the 
exact  spot  is  chosen  with  good  judgment. 
Basswood  and  the  wild  red  raspberry  still 
offer  extra  inducements  in  a  few  locali- 
ties, but  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when 
they  will  be  swept  away.  At  present  I 
know  of  no  better  locality  than  Northern 
Michigan. 

But  there  is  another  question  fully  as 
important,  and  that  is  the  understand- 
ing of  a  locality,  so  as  to  make  the  most 
of  its  capabilities. 


»»u»*»^»«^»« 


A  Change  in  the  Office  Where  the 

Review  is  Printed. 

Most  of  the  old  subscribers  know  that  for 
years  the  work  of  making  the  Review  was 
done  at  the  home  of  its  editor,  each  mem- 
ber of  the  family  doing  a  share  of  the 
work.  Finally  the  daughter  who  set  the 
type  married,  and  her  husband,  Mr.  A.  G. 
Hartshorn,  came  to  work  in  the  Review 
office,  a  small  press  being  purchased  that 
he  might  find  enough  work  to  keep  him 
busy.  At  the  end  of  the  year  smother 
young  man.  Mr.  M.  M.  Hallack,  was  taken 
into  partnership  and  a  large  press  added 
to  the  equipment.  At  the  end  of  a  year 
the  business  outgrew  its  surroundings  and 
moved  into  modest  quarters  down  town. 
Business  soon  compelled  the  purchase  of 
another  press,  and  finally  it  became  neces- 
sary to  seek  larger  quarters,  and  a  fine. 
large  room..  20  x  75  was  secured  within  less 
than  a  Mock  of  the  very  heart  of  the  city. 
But  there  was  one  drawback-  Mr.  Harts- 
horn's  eyes   could   not   stand  the   strain 


that  is  put  upon  the  eyes  of  the  printer. 
Oculists  were  consulted,  treatments  given, 
glasses  worn,  etc..  but  the  final  verdict 
was  "Give  up  the  printing  business,  or 
lose  your  eyesight."  The  printing  busi- 
ness has  been  sold,  and  Mr.  Hartshorn 
has  gone  back  to  his  old  position  with  the 
leading  dry  goods  house  of  the  town. 

The  purchaser  of  the  printing  ofifice  is 
the  Hamaker  Printing  Co.  The  manager. 
Mr.  John  S.  Hamaker,  has  spent  nearly  his 
whole  life  in  the  printing  and  publishing 
business,  havmg  worked  in  large  ofifices  in 
the  East,  where  only  perfection  is  tolerated. 
The  new  firm  has  added  still  another  press, 
several  other  labor  saving  appliances,  a 
lot  of  new  type,  cases,  cabinets,  etc..  and 
the  Review,  which  will  be  printed  at  this 
office,  will  be  able  to  blossom,  typographi- 
cally, in  a  way  it  has  never  done  before. 
If  those  who  have  been  sending  me  job 
work  to  do  will  now  send  it  to  the 
Hamaker  Printing  Co..  1  am  sure  the  pat- 
ronage will  be  appreciated,  and  that 
customers  will  be  more  than  satisfied 
with  the  work. 


■^^^•••^^"■^■ir" 


Minnesota  Bee-Keepers'  Association. 

The  Minnesota  Bee-Keepers'  Associa- 
tion, which  was  founded  in  1888.  has 
made  a  new  departure  this  year  by  incor- 
porating, with  a  membership  of  51.  under 
the  educational  laws  of  the  State  of 
Minnesota. 

By  the  acceptance  of  its  three  delegates 
to  the  meeting  last  month  of  the  Minne- 
sota State  Agricultural  Society,  it  is 
recognized  as  the  State  Association. 

With  its  new  lease  of  life  it  has  adopted 
a  new  Constitution  and  By-Laws.  Its 
objects  now  being  the  promotion  of 
scientific  bee  culture  and  of  the  general 
interest  of  the  bee-keepers  of  the  State 
of  Minnesota;  to  assist  the  state  authori- 
ties in  the  enforcement  of  laws  against 
the  adulteration  of  honey;  for  the  stamp- 
ing out  of  foul  brood:  and  to  co-operate 
with  the'"  National  Bee-Keepers'  Associa- 
tion in  defense  of  its  members  in  their 
lawful  rights. 
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Article  VII  reads  :- 

"Any  member  shall  have  the  right  to 
vote  by  proxy  on  any  subject,  and  at  any 
general  meeting,  provided  that  no  mem- 
ber present  shall  vote  more  than  two 
proxies," 

The  Association  is  afilliated  with  the 
National  Bee-Keepers"  Association;  so 
that  by  payment  of  SI. 00  annually  a 
bee-keeper  may  become  a  member  of  both 
Associations. 

Besides  its  annual  meeting  in  Decem- 
ber, it  will,  in  the  future,  hold  a  spring 
meeting  and  another  during  the  Minnesota 
State  Fair  week,  and  the  proceedings  of 
each  meeting  will  be  published  by  circular 
to  the   members. 

In  future  '•Co-operation"  will  be  the 
watchword  of  its  policy. 

Subscriptions  should  be  sent  to  the 
Secretary,  Mr.  Chas.  Mondeng,  160 
Newton  Ave.  N.  Minneapolis,  or  to  the 
Treasurer,  the  Rev.  J.  Ridley,  Monticello, 
Minn. 

Specialty  in  Bee-Keeping  Undesirable  in  a 
Poor  Locality. 

For  years  1  have  urged  specialty  in  bee- 
keeping- but  not  in  a  poor  locality.  If  a 
man  is  going  to  make  a  specialty  of  bee- 
keeping, one  of  the  special  things  for  him 
to  do  is  to  secure  a  good  location.  A 
good  location  is  the  foundation  upon  which 
to  build  the  structure  of  specialty.  With- 
out this,  better  not  build.  These  thoughts 
come  to  me  from  reading  a  private  letter 
from  a  good  friend  of  mine  in  New  York 
State.     Among  other  things  he  says  :— 

This  has  been  a  very  poor  year  here. 
From  175  colonies  I  took  only  700  pounds 
of  surplus,  and  the  bees  went  into  winter 
quarters  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  condi- 
tion 1  am  working  under  a  fearful  disad- 
vantage, and  if  things  don't  change  be- 
fore long,  1  must.  1  have  been  on  this 
place  seven  years,  and,  during  that  time 
we  have  had  four  years  that  were  nearly 
failures;  my  crop  being  less  than  800 
pounds.  I  get  as  good  crops  as  others 
near  here,  so  1  know  that  it  is  not  my 
management. 

Ten  to  fifteen  years  ago  there  were 
thousands  of  lofty  basswoods  within  a 
mile  of  this    place,  but,  since  then,  I  have 


seen  a  good  acre  of  ground  covered  with 
basswood  logs  two  and  three  deep.  It 
just  made  me  sick  to  look  at  them. 

In  those  days,  too,  farmers  were  rais- 
ing alsike  clover  seed,  and  my  bees  could 
reach  100  acres  within  a  mile.  That  is 
now  a  thing  of  the  past.  There  is 
almost  no  waste,  or  untillable,  land  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  and  I  have  to  keep 
my  bees  in  three  different  locations.  This 
year  in  four. 

Now,  I  believe  that  there  are  a  lot  ot 
bee-keepers  in  just  the  same  fix  as  my- 
self. Extensive  and  intensive  agriculture 
have  cut  down  the  bee  pasturage  to  an 
unprofitable  amount. 

If  I  had  a  location  where  1  could  get 
even  25  pounds  of  honey  per  colony,  on 
the  average,  each  year,  1  would  increase 
my  bees  to  500  or  600  colonies,  and 
soon  have  some  money.  With  the  proper 
hives  and  fixtures.  I  believe  I  could  care 
for  that  many,  even  if  they  were 
scattered,  100  in  an  apiary. 

In  closing   my  friend    says  he    beheves 
that    it  would    be  a    profitable    thing    for 
him,    or    any    man    similarly    situated,  to 
secure  100  acres  of  cheap  land,  and  set  it 
out    to    catnip,  sweet    clover,    alsike,  etc. 
The    only    objection    that    he  sees    to  the 
plan   is    that    of    some    other  bee-keeper 
locating  nearby,  and    sharing  the  harvest 
with  him.     I  have    little    faith    in    such  a 
scheme.     In    the    first    place,   100    acres 
would  be    only  a  drop  in    the  bucket,  and 
the    interest  on    the  investment,  and    the 
labor,  would    eat    up  all    the  honey  that 
would    come    from  a  patch    of  that    size. 
To  secure  a  crop  of    honey  there  must  be 
a  large    area  of    honey  producing  plants. 
Few  realize  the  vast  amount  of   territory 
covered  by  the  flight  of  bees  from  a  given 
point.     Going  only  two  and  one-half  miles 
from    home,  bees    scour    a    territory    of 
12,000    acres.     What    is    a    paltry   100 
acres  ?     If  1  were  situated  like  my  friend. 
I     would    either    quit    bee-keeping   as     a 
specialty,  or  else    pull  up  stakes  and  seek 
fairer  fields. 

Don't  Crowd. 

At  the  late  Michigan  State  Bee-Keep- 
ers' Convention,  held  at  Big  Rapids,  when 
we  were  discussing  the  future  of  bee- 
keeping   in   Northern    Michigan,   Mr.   S. 
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D.  Chapman,  living:  between  Mancelona 
and  Bellaire,  said  that  a  circle  eight 
miles  in  diameter  might  be  drawn,  with 
his  home  as  its  center,  and  in  the  western 
half  would  be  found  more  than  1.900 
colonies  ! 

Mr.  H.  K.  Beecham.  living  perhaps  20 
miles  southwest  of  Mr.  Chapman,  wrote 
me  last  month,  and.  among  other  things, 
he  said  : 

I  have  taken  the  Review  ever  since  it 
started,  and  wouldn't  like  to  stop  it. 
but  there  is  one  thing  in  it  that  I  have  not 
liked,  and  that  is  its  course  in  urging  bee- 
keepers to  come  to  Northern  Michigan, 
especially  to  this  part  of  it.  Several  of 
my  neighbors  have  from  one  to  twenty 
colonies,  and  now  another  bee-keeper  is 
about  to  start  in  within  a  mile  of  my 
place-  in  territory  that  is  already  over- 
stocked. Seems  to  me  that  the  golden 
rule  is  entirely  forgotten. 

The  Review  has  certainly  sung  the 
praises  of  Northern  Michigan,  but  it  has 
never  advised  bee-keepers  to  crowd  in 
where  they  had  no  moral  right  to  go- 
that  is.  upon  territory  already  fully  occu- 
pied. When  I  receive  letters  like  the  one 
from  which  1  give  an  extract  in  another 
column  (the  New  York  man  who  has  a 
failure  year  after  year)  it  seems  a  pity  to 
keep  still  about  Northern  Michigan  when 
I  know  there  are  still  many  locations 
where  the  wild  raspberry  "wastes  its 
sweetness  on  the  desert  air."     Of   course 


the  locations  near  to  the  railroad,  and  to 
towns,  are  taken  first,  and  the  men  who 
go  there  now  are  compelled  to  go  back 
further  in  order  to  find  unoccupied  terri- 
tory: and  they  ought  to  do  it.  Self  inter- 
est alone  ought  to  indicate  such  a  course. 
No  condemnation  can  be  too  severe  for 
the  man  who  will  crowd  in  upon  occupied 
territory.  When  my  brother  and  myself 
went  to  that  region  to  establish  apiaries, 
we  spent  many  days  and  dollars  in  find- 
ing locations  entirely  unoccupied:  but.  in 
order  to  do  this,  we  were  obliged  to  go 
back  a  dozen  miles  from  the  railroad, 
crossing  several  miles  of  pine  barrens  be- 
fore reaching  a  strip  of  hard  timber. 
The  strip  is  perhaps  three  or  four  miles 
wide,  and  maybe  a  dozen  miles  long. 
Now,  this  little  hard  wood  tract  is  where 
we  have  located:  and  to  have  some  other 
bee-keeper  come  and  crowd  in  upon  us, 
when  there  are  other  just  as  good  un- 
occupied locations  to  be  found  by  hunting 
for  them,  would  seem  to  us.  or  to  any  fair- 
minded  man.  a  rank  injustice.  The  time 
may  come  when  these  matters  will  be 
adjusted  legally,  but  not  in  our  day.  and 
bee-keepers,  and  bee  journals,  and  every- 
one ought  to  do  every  possible  thing  to 
prevent,  and  to  frown  down  upon,  this 
practice  of  crowding.  1  know  that  any 
fair-minded  bee-keeper  will  be  welcomed 
to  any  region,  if  he  will  come  in  the  right 
spirit,  and  not  crowd. 


CELLAR-WINTERING. 


Temperature,   Ventilation,   Moisture,  and 

Disturbance  are    all    to    be 

Considered. 


Success  in  bee-keeping  comes  from 
proper  attention  and  the  understanding  of 
many  details.  We  can't  put  our  finger  on 
any  one  thing  and  say,  "Here  is  the  key 
to  success."  And  this  idea  is  more  par- 
ticularly   applicable  to    wintering  than  to 


any  other  phase  of  bes-keeping.  It  isn't 
a  dry  cellar,  nor  a  wet  one.  nor  a  cold 
one  nor  a  warm  one.  nor  the  right  food, 
it  is  not  any  one  of  these  things  alone 
that  will  bring  the  bees  through  in  per- 
fect condition,  but  it  is  the  proper  com- 
bination of  all  these  points  that  makes 
perfect  success.  Of  the  many  articles 
that  I  have  read  on  the  cellar-wintering 
of  bees,  1  doubt  if  I  have  read  a  better 
one  than  that  contributed  by  that  old 
veteran,  E.  W.  Alexander,  and    published 
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in  Gleaning[S  for  Jan.  1st.     Here    is  what 
he  says  : — 

During  the  last  few  years  there  has 
been  quite  a  change  in  the  opinion  of 
many  bee-keepers  on  this  particular  point 
':  1  wintering  their  bees.  There  is  one 
'ching.  however,  that  we  all  agree  on;  and 
that  is,  a  wet  cellar,  with  poor  ventilation 
and  a  lov/  temperature,  is  the  worst  place 
that  bees  can  possibly  be  put  in  to  winter; 
and  some  of  us  have  found  out,  from  long 
and  costly  experience,  that  a  wet  cellar, 
if  properly  ventilated,  and  kept  at  a  tem- 
perature varying  only  irom  44  to  48 
degrees,  is  the  best  place  that  can  possibly 
be  made  for  perfect  wintering. 

With  these  dearly  learned  facts  fresh 
in  our  minds,  a  year  ago  we  built  a  model 
bee-cellar.  20x40  feet  in  size,  which  will 
give  ample  room  for  1000  colonies,  and 
at  the  same  time  give  us  a  walk  through 
the  center  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
This  is  very  handy  in  putting  them  in.  in 
the  fall,  or  taking  them  out  in  the  sr'''ng: 
but  its  principal  value  is  allowing  a  circu- 
lation of  fresh  air  through  the  center  of 
the  cellar.  We  remove  the  bottom  boards 
from  our  hives,  and  set  them  directly  over 
each  other,  with  four  one-inch  blocks  be- 
tween the  hives.  They  rest  on  racks  8 
inches  high  from  the  floor,  v/hich  is 
covered  with  about  3  inches  of  chaff  or 
planer  shavings.  This  makes  a  nice 
covering  to  the  floor,  and  enables  us  to 
\velk  among  the  hives  without  m.aking 
any  noise  or  jarring  them  in  the  least.  It 
also  prevents  smashing  any  bees  on  the 
floor,  wh'ch  makes  it  much  ea.sier  to  clean 
up  after  they  are  taken  cut  in  the  spring. 
The  under  course  of  hi'/es  rests  oa  the 
cleats  of  a  bottom-board  turned  wrong 
side  up.  This  gives  ten  inches  of  spac.3 
from  the  under  part  of  the  lower  hive  to 
the  floor,  which  allows  a  fine  chance  for 
fresh  air  to  cTculate  over  the  botlom  of 
the  v.'ho'p  cellar.  You  will  also  notice 
that,  where  we  have  left  the  under  cover 
on,  we  raise  it  from  the  hive  and  put  a 
piece  of  sect'on  under  it,  form.ing  a  little 
crack  for  the  foul  air  of  the  hive  to  pass 
off.  But  we  prefer  a  pece  of  light  "anvas 
over  the  top  without  tiie  under  cover  on. 
In  order  to  test  this  thoroughly,  last 
winter  we  left  some  hives  vvfith  both 
canvas  and  under  cover  on. 

This  cellar  was  built  late  la':t  fa'!,  and 
the  walls  were  laid  up  with  stone  and 
Portland  cement.  It  is  6^3  feet  between 
floors,  and  has  about  a  foot  of  space 
under  the  floor,  which  is  of  matched 
lumber.  Under  this  are  two  drains  which 
convey  water  out  all  winter.  The  walls 
are  very  wet  during  the  whole  wintrr,  as 


we  had  no  time  for  them  to  dry,  putting 
the  bees  in  only  one  week  after  they  were 
finished.  Then  in  addition  to  these  wet 
walls  wp  put  a  building  over  it  of  green 
lum.bpf,  with  a  roof  of  galvanized  iron. 
The  floor  over  the  cellar  was  of  matched 
lumber,  and  double  with  bu.ikiing  paper 
between.  This  kept  the  cellar  very  warm 
with  so  many  colonies  in  it;  but  with  the 
perfect  ventilation  we  gave  it  the  bees 
cam.e  through  the  winter  in  as  fine  condi- 
tion as  I  ever  saw  bees  wintered,  and 
only  two  hives  out  of  725  showed  a  spot 
of  dysentery,  although  the  bees  were  in 
the  cellar  from  the  1  1  th  to  the  1  4th  of 
November  until  Apn'  1  8th  to  t',  ■  2C'h 
before  the  last  were  taken  out. 

You  may  think  this  quite  di^erent  from 
what  I  have  recommended — that  is.  taking 
them  all  out  at  one  timie,  and  tliat  at 
night;  but  from  April  7  to  April  1  6  I  was 
not  expected  to  live  from  one  hour  to  an- 
other, and  consequently  the  bees  got  but 
little  attention  during  that  time. 

Last  winter  we  had  very  changeable 
weather  here.  The  tem.perature  outdoors 
varied  from  20  degrees  below  zero  to  72 
above-  a  variation  of  92  degrees--while 
in  the  cellar  it  changed  only  from  44  de- 
grees to  52,  or  a  variation  of  8  degrees. 
This  44-degree  temperature  inside  lasted 
only  about  24  hours,  and  was  caused  by 
a  temperature  o^  20  below  zero  outside 
for  two  days,  and  the  wind  blowing  a  per- 
fect gale.  We  kept  a  thermometer  in  the 
cellar,  and  could  seldom  find  the  tem.per- 
ature change  more  than  one  degree  either 
way  from  46. 

In  speaking  of  moisture  in  our  cellar  I 
often  think  of  a  bit  of  experience  I  had 
many  years  ago.  I  put  950  ouionies  in 
the  driest  cellar  I  ever  saw.  It  was  under 
a  dwelling-house  where  two  fires  were 
kept  burning  nearly  all  the  time.  A  short 
time  after  we  out  the  bees  in  they  be- 
came very  uneasy,  many  leaving  their 
hives  and  flying  about  the  room.  1  had 
made  a  large  tight  room,  inside  the  cellar, 
of  matched  lumber,  and  put  a  plank  floo*' 
in-it.  I  kept  the  temperature  about  4b 
degrees,  but  still  the  bees  became  m.ore 
and  more  restless,  and,  when  taken  out 
in  the  spring,  1  shovelad  up  14Vi  bushels 
of  dead  bees.  That  was  the  worst  winter- 
ing i  ever  had,  and  it  was  a  sight  to  .see 
those  that  lived  through  the  winter  go  to 
wet  places  after  water  as  soon  as  they 
had  a  change  to  fly.  it  seemed  as  if  every 
bee  went  for  water  before  it  returned  to 
its  hive.  Their  honey  was  so  dry  and 
gummy  that  the  bees  could  hardly  eat  it 
until  it  had  been  moistened  with  the 
water  they  got  outside.  The  dead  bees 
on  the  floor  were  so  dry  that,  if  you  gave 
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a  handful  a  squeeze,  they   would  crumble 
up  almost  as  fine  as  corn  meal. 

Since  my  experience  that  winter  1  have 
changed  my  mind  very  much  in  regard  to 
wintering  bees    in  a  dry   cellar.     The  best 
success  we  have    ever  had  was  in  cellars 
where  there  was    running  water,  and  the 
temperature    kept    at    Irom    45    to    48 
degrees.     Many    years    ago.  when  lather 
Quinby  used  to  meet  with    us  at  our  con- 
ventions, this  wintering  question  was  fre- 
quently brought  up:  and  it  was  the  opinion 
of  us  all  at  that    time  that,  if  a  hive  were 
made    with   double    walls,  and    well  pro- 
tected   on  the  top  so  the  bees  could  keep 
the  inside  of  their  hive  warm  at  all  times, 
then  they  would  winter  well  in  a  cellar  at 
a  temperature    just    above    the  freezing- 
point      But  if  we  used  single-walled  hives 
with    their    bottom-boards    removed,  and 
on  top  had    only  a  piece  of  cloth   over  the 
bees  then    we  must    keep  our    cellars  at 
from     45    to    48    degrees     temperature, 
otherwise    we  might  expect  to    have    our 
bees  somewhat    affected  with    dysentery 
long  before    spring;  and  1  am    still  of  the 
opinion  that  the  construction   of  the  hives 
we  use  has    much  to  do    with  the  neces- 
sary    temperature    of      our    bee-cellars. 
Two    very     important    requirements    are 
perfect  quiet  and  total    darkness.     These 
we  can  have  much  better  in  a  cellar  built 
in  a  side  hill,  expressly  for  our  bees,  than 
we  can  possibly    have  under  our  dwelling 
houses,     1  think  the  amount  of  honey  that 
is  saved  where  bees    keep  perfectly  quiet 
will  go  a  long  way  in  three  or  four    years 
toward  paying  the    expense  of    building  a 
special  cellar. 

Shortly    after    putting    our    bees  away 
last    fall    I    noticed  a    small    bunch  had 
gathered  on  top  of  one  of  the  upper  hives 
directly  over  the  cluster.     There  was  only 
a  piece  of    canvas  between   the  cluster  in 
the  hive  and  ths  little  bunch  on  top.     The 
canvas  was  well    coated  with  propolis  on 
the  under  side,  and    was  tight  all  around 
and  had    no  holes    in  it  so    one  bee  could 
feed  another,  but    still  they    lived  without 
anything  to  eat  until  the  10th  of  January, 
when  I  disturbed  them  so  that  they  scat- 
tered themselves  over  the  hive,  and  some 
crawled    down  and    in  at    the  bottom.     1 
think  there  were  about  30  bees  in  this  little 
bunch,  and  I  am  sure  they  had  nothing  to 
eat  for  nearly    two  months    unless    their 
honey  sacs  were  full  when  they  clustered 
on  top.     1  speak  of  this    incident  to    show 
that  if  our  bees    can  be  kept  at  a  proper 
temperature,  and    perfectly    quiet,  and  so 
dark    that   the  whole    winter    seems  like 
one  long  night,  it  requires  but  little  honey 
to  take  them    through  the    time  that  they 
are  confined  in  the  cellar. 


Now  in  regard  to  giving  them  a  mid- 
winter flight.  1  am  not  at  all  in  favor  of 
it  unless  they  are  suffering  with  the 
dysentery  caused  either  by  improper  food 
or  too  low  a  temperature  and  bad  ventila- 
tion. Several  timas  1  have  set  some  out 
for  a  midwinter  fiight  on  a  nice  day.  but 
usually  lost  about  all  that  were  so  treated. 
The  principal  trouble  is  that,  after  they 
are  returned  to  the  cellar,  they  never 
again  quiet  down  and  form  a  compact 
cluster  as  they  do  if  not  disturbed. 

Last  winter,  about  Feb.  1.  we  thought 
it  best  to  put  mats  on  about  200  colonies 
that  had  been  left  with  the  under  covers 
on;  and.  although  we  had  the  floor  covered 
with  about  three  inches  of  chaff,  as  we 
always  do  to  prevent  any  jar  or  noise 
when  going  into  the  cellar,  and  we 
handled  them  as  carefully  as  possible 
with  but  little  light,  it  disturbed  these  col- 
onies so  that  they  were  quite  uneasy  for 
the  rest  of  the  winter,  and  wasted 
more  than  twice  as  much  as  the  bees  in 
the  other  hives  did  that  were  not 
disturbed.  Another  thing  1  wish  to  speak 
of  in  connection  with  wintering  is  this  : 

Many  leave    their  bees    out  too    late   in 
the  fall.     Last    fall  we    put  300    colonies 
in  our  new  cellar,  Nov,  1  1.  and   they  had 
had  no    good  chance    to  fly    for  over  two 
weeks.     The   12th    of    November    was  a 
warm  bright    day.  and    the   425  colonies 
left  in  the  yard  had  a  good  flight  all  day. 
These  we  put  into  the  cellar  on  the  14th. 
and   when   taken   out  in  the    spring  they 
were  in  no  way  any  better  than  those  put 
in  on    the  1  1th.  although    they  had  had  a 
fine    flight  some    three  weeks    later  than 
the    others;  so    don't    leave    them    out  to 
waste    away,    as    they    always    do    with 
these  cold   nights  of  early    winter.     If  we 
would  all  realize  the    importance  of  hav- 
ing   our    bees    well    prepared    for  winter 
early  in  the    season,  and  then    be  careful 
and  not  disturb  them    any  more  than  can 
possibly  be  prevented    until  they  are  car- 
ried out  of    their    winter   quarters    in  the 
spring,  our    winter  and    spring  losses  will 
be  much  smaller  than  they  usually  are.    ^ 
1  shall    have  to    make    two    articles  oi 
this  wintering    subject,  and    in  my  next  1 
will  give  you   some  photos  of  the  build  ng 
we    made    over  our    bee-cellar,  and    will 
take  up  this  subject  of    venflation.  show- 
ing   how  easily    this    cellar    can  be    well 
ventilated,  and  at  the  same  time  not  dis- 
turb   the    bees  in    the    least.     When    our 
bee-cellars  can  bs  ventilated  in  the  proper 
way  it  is  one  of  the  most  essential  things 
connected  with  successful  wintering.     But 
when    done    as  it  frequently    is.  it    is  the 
ruination  of   thousands  of    colonies,  being 
one    of    the    principal    causes  of    spring 
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dwindling-  in  its  worst  form.  So  when 
you  build  a  bee-cellar  don't  be  afraid  of  a 
little  extra  labor  or  expense,  but  make 
both  it  and  your  store-room  for  the 
thousand  and  one  things  necessary  in  a 
large  apiary  as  near  perfect  as  possible; 
then  you  will  find  that  you  can  save 
many  steps  and  receive  better  results  in 
the  end. 

Editor  Root  comments  as  follows  :- 

[This  is  one  of  the  best  articles  we  ever 
published  on  cellar  wintering,  in  my 
opinion;  and  1  say  this,  even  though  some 
of  its  teachings  may  run  counter  to  some 
things  1  have  said  on  the  same  subject. 

In  the  first  paragraph  Mr.  Alexander 
speaks  of  the  fact  that  a  wet  cellar  with 
a  low  temperature,  with  poor  ventilation, 
is  the  w^rst  place  bees  can  be  kept  for 
wintering,  and  we  all  agree  with  him  on 
that  proposition;  and  yet,  knowing-  that 
fact,  many  bee-keepers  are  unable  to 
control  the  temperature,  and  the  result  is 
disaster. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  correspondent 
says  a  wet  cellar,  if  properly  ventilated, 
and  kept  at  a  temperature  of  from  44  to 
48  degrees,  is  the  very  best  place  to 
winter  bees,  I  agree  with  him  in  the 
matter  of  ventilation  and  temperature, 
and  I  also  agree  with  him  //  he  does  not 
mean  to  have  his  cellar  too  wet.  The 
term  "wet"  as  applied  to  a  cellar  might 
mean  one  slightly  damp,  and  another  one 
with  pools  of  water  standing  on  a  muddy 
floor.  1  can  hardly  believe  that  Mr. 
Alexander  means  this.  The  average 
cellar  will  not  be  absolutely  dry.  if  under 
ground,  where  a  lot  of  bees  are  confined. 
To  my  notion,  if  we  specify  a  dry  cellar 
we  shall  get  one  wet  enough  to  conform 
to  the  requirements  of  our  correspondent. 
A  hundred  colonies  of  bees,  for  example, 
in  a  cellar  15  x  20,  will  give  off  a  large 
amount  of  moisture  through  their  breath. 
This  moisture  will  condense  against  the 
sides  of  the  hives  and  against  the  sides  of 
the  cellar  or  any  surface  cooler  than  the 
cluster  of  bees. 

It  is  not  clear  just  how  much  ventilation 
Mr.  Alexander  allows.  1  infer,  however, 
he  does  not  change  the  air  in  the  cellar 
very  much,  but  leaves  the  hives  so  open 
that  there  is  a  circulation  of  air  in  the 
cellar,  or  from  within  the  hive  to  without 
the  hive. 

With  regard  to  disturbance,  what  Mr. 
Alexander  says  is  true,  and  yet  it  may  be 
a  little  hard  to  harmonize  his  statements 
with  the  fact  that  our  shop-cellar  bees 
have  all  kinds  of  racket  above  them  and 
yet  they  winter  nicely.  Right  over  our 
cellar  where    our  bees    are,  there    is    the 


rumbling  of  machinery  and  the  dropping 
every  now  and  then  of  a  heavy  truck; 
and  the  vibration  of  the  building,  and  1 
might  say  of  the  foundation,  is  continuous. 
But  here  is  where  the  explanation  lies  : 
The  continuous  noise  does  not  disturb 
bees  nor  human  beings  like  a  sudden 
shock  after  continuous  quiet.  I  have  been 
in  cellars,  which  on  entering  as  quietly  as 
i  might,  caused  no  little  disturbance  on 
the  part  of  the  bees;  and  on  the  other 
hand  we  could  go  into  our  cellar  and 
wheel  heavy  trucks  through  it  all  day,  and 
the  bees  would  scarcely  notice  it,  because 
they  have  become  accustomed  to  it.  1 
suspect  the  case  is  something  like  this  : 
My  dwelling  house  is  located  close  to  our 
factory,  and  only  about  500  or  600  feet 
from  the  B.  &  0.  railroad,  and  700  or 
800  yards  from  an  east  and  west  road, 
the  Northern  Ohio,  and  on  these  roads 
trains  are  snorting  through  at  almost 
every  hour  of  the  day,  and  at  times  in  the 
night;  and  yet  those  of  us  who  are 
accustomed  to  it  very  seldom  notice  or 
hear  it.  Another  fact  :  Some  thirty 
years  ago  1  used  to  sleep  in  our  factory 
when  we  were  running  night  and  day. 
My  room  was  directly  over  several  buzz- 
saws  and  a  planer;  but  very  soon  1  be- 
came accustomed  to  the  noise  so  that  it 
did  not  disturb  me.  Going  back  to  the 
bees  in  the  cellar,  1  suspect  that  the 
occasional  romping  of  children  directly 
over  a  bee  cellar  would  cause  more  dis- 
turbance than  if  the  children  romped  on 
the  floor  every  hour  of  the  day. 

1  notice  that  Mr.  Alexander  does  not 
advise  winter  flights  except  toward 
spring,  and  even  then  only  when  the  bees 
become  uneasy  or  affected  with  dysen- 
tery. I  agree  with  him  exactly  here,  and 
his  recommendation  has  been  right  along 
with  our  recent  practice.  Whenever  bees 
become  uneasy  it  has  been  our  experience 
that  a  good  fly  restores  them  to  quiet. 

This  whole  article  is  based  on  an  ex- 
tensive and  long  experience,  and  it  will 
bear  careful  reading,  both  on  the  part  of 
the  veteran  and  the  beginner  in  the 
business. 


SECTIONS 

sand  for  No. 
tions  25  cts. 
2-07-tf 


One-piece,   strictly   first-class,   of  all 
standard   sizes,    at   $4.00    per  thou- 
l,and   S3. 50  for   No.  2.     Plain  sec- 
less.     Other  supplies  at  low  prices. 
J.  E.  MORGAN,  Dansvlila,  Ingham  Co.,  Mich. 


nilFFN^     Nlini  Fl By  uniting  the  swarms  from 

gULCnO,  nUULLI  ,000  colonies  the  coming 
season,  1  shall  be  able  to  sell  queens,  after  March 
1st,  at  25  cts  each  $3.00  ser  dozen.  One-frame 
nucleus  with  the  queen,  $1 .25;two-frame,  SI  .50; 
three-frame  $  1 .75. 

2-07-3t  R.M.SPENCER,  NordhofT,  Calif. 
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HRake  Youp  Own  Hives. 

3ee  -  Keepers  \ 

m 


Will  save  money  by 
using-  our  Foot  Pow- 
er Saw  in  making 
their  hives,  sections 
and  boxes. 

Machines  uu     trial. 
Send  for  Catalog-ue. 

W.F.&JHO.  BARNES  CO., 

HS4    Rnby  St., 

Kockford,     Ills. 


BIG  DISCOUNTON  ALL  KINDSOF 
BEE=KEEPER'S  SUPPLIES. 

Until  May  1st,  free,  a  year's  sub- 
scription to  a  Bee  Journal  with  an  order 
of  Sl^.OOor  over.  Dovetailed  Hives  and 
one-piece  Sections  by  the  carload- 
special  prices  made  to  small  dealers. 
Dittmer's  Foundation,  wholesale  and 
retail. 

Send    for    my    32    page     illustrated 
catalog-  free. 

W.   D.   SOPER, 

Jackson,  Mich. 


BEES,  QUEENS  AND  SUPPLIES 

We  manufacture  standard  dovetailed  bee-hives 
and  supplies,  cheaper  than  you  ever  bought 
before  Our  Queens  and  Bees  stand  at  the  hfad 
t^.''"^'"^.,  ^'"tested  75C.  each:  $425  for  6  or 
$8.00  per  dozen.  Tested,  $i.2<;  each%i2  00  oer 
deafeVs  llT'  ^f^^^^,  $,.50:  Special  pricesPro 
clealers  and  in  large  lots  on  application  Ditt- 
iner's  foundation.     Catalog  free 

THE  BEE  &  HONEY  COMPANY, 

WIIIAtchley,  Prop.  I 

Bosvllle,  (B9«  Co.   T9xas,    1 


We  manufacture  everything  needed 
in  the  Apiary  and  carry  a  large  stock 
and  greatest  variety.  U  e  assure  you 
I  the  best  goods  at  LOWES  P  PRICES 
and  our  excellent  freight  facilities  en- 
able us  to  make  prompt  shipments  over 
15  different  roads,  thereby  saving  you 
excessive  freightcharges  as  well  as  time 
and  worry  in  having  goods  transferred 
and  damaged.  We  make  the  Alternat- 
ing, Massie,  Langstroth  and  the  Dove- 
tail Hives. 

Our  prices  are  very  reasonable  and 
to  convince  you  of  such  will  mail  you 
our  free  illustrated  and  descriptive 
catalog  and  price  list  upon  request. 
We  want  every  bee-keeper  to  have  our 
catalog.  SPECIAL  DISCOUNTSnow. 
Write  today. 

KRETCHMER  MFG.,  CO. 
l-0b-12t  Counci.  Bluffs,  Iowa 

Catalogs  issued  in  English  or  German 
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CYFRIAN 


GOLDEN 
QUEENS 


DIRECT 
FROM 


CYPRUS. 

Please    write    to    ^^^^^^%^J^^tr   e.clweni   Phouf-c    Mother 
BROTHERS,  NICOSIA,  CYPRUS  ^^  ^_  ^  ^^^^i,^_  ^nd 

?"^^r  Ifs^fsirrnvrrrualreSr  T:    A.stra.a.  Ceylon,  ,nd.a.  Etc.-. 
JaTat wlfeSarTnt:;^    SeL  Internationa,  Money  Order. 
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Send    for 

J  906 
Catalog. 

Beeswax 

wanted 


We  have  a  complete  stock  of 

Root^s  gocds.     Let  us  quote 

you  prices.   We  want  to  know 

every  bee-keeper  in  Michigan. 

M.  H,  HUNT  &  Son, 

Bell  Branch,  Mich. 

Johl  ers  for  The  Root  Co.  in  Mich. 


The  Danz. 

Hive— The 

Comb   Honey 

Hive. 
Send  for 

Booklet. 


BEESWAX  WANTED 


We  are  now  paying  31c  per  lb.  cash  delivered  here  for 
CHOICE    YELLOW    BEESWAX 

w    ^.nt  now      We  remit  the  day  it  comes  ;o  hand. 
Send  us  your  shipment  now.     *»«= 

FRED.  W.  MUTH  AGO. 

^  CirOINNATI,  OHIO. 

21  WALNUT  ST.  J/ 
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SPECIAL  BARGAINS 

In    Dovetailed  Hives,  Plain  and   Beeway   Sections,  HoflFman 
Brood    Frames,  Section  Holders,  Separators,  etc. 

We  are  enlarffingf  our  FACTORY  and  all  of  those  goods 
have  to  be  moved.  If  you  wrant  anything  in  your  apiary,  you 
will  do  well  by  writing  us  at  once,  and  we  will  make  you 
DELIVERED  PRICES  that  will  surprise  you.  Our  stock 
is  all  new  and  up-to-date,  we  do  not  keep  poor  or  second  grade 
goods.  Our  sizes  are  standard.  Ouality  and  finish  cannot  be 
beat  by  anyone.  We  make  anything  used  in  the  apiary  and 
can  save  you  money  and  delay  at  any  time  of  the  season. 
Give  us  a  trial  and  be  convinced.  We  aim  to  please  our 
customers  and  guarantee  all  our  goods  to  give  entire  satisfac- 
tion or  refund  the  mone}'. 

MINNESOTA  BEE  KEEPERS'  SUPPLY  CO., 
John  Doll  &  Son,  Proprietors, 
Nicollet  Island.     No.  35.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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SUPERIOR    QUEENS 

For  the  balance  of  the  season. 
CAUCASIANS,  untested,  75  cts.  each, 
$8.00  per    dozen.     Tested,    Si. 00    each; 
$11.00  per  dozen.     Select  tested,    $1  25; 
$12.00  per  dozen. 

ITALIANS  and  CARNIOLANS  un- 
tested, 60  cts.  each;  $6.50  per  dozen. 
Tested.  75  cts.  each,  $8.00  per  dozen. 
Select  tested,  $1.00  each,  $11.00  per 
dozen. 

CHAS.  KOEPPEN, 

Fredericksburg,  Va. 

HONEY  QUEENS 

LAWS'  ITALIAN  and  HOLY  LAND  QUEENS. 
Plenty  of  fine  queens  of  the  best  strains  on  earth 
and  with  these  I  am  catering  to  a  satisfie  i  trade 
Are  you  in  it  ?     Or  are  you  interested. 

Laws'  Leather  and  Golden  Italians, 
Laws'  Holy  Lands. 

These  three,  no  more.  The  following  prices 
areas  low  as  consistent  with  good  queens.  Un- 
tested, ooc;  per  dozen,  $8.oo;  tested  Ji.oo;  per 
dozen,  |io.  Breeders,  the  very  best  of  either 
race,  $3.00  each. 


—If  yon  are  going  to— 


BUY  A  BUZZ -SAW, 

write  to  the  editor  of  the  Keview.  He  has  a 
new  BampB  saw  to  sell  and  would  be  glad  to 
make  vou  happy  by  telling  yon  the  price  at 
which  he  would  sell  it. 


BEE-KEEPER'S  SUPPLEES 

New  Catalogue  Lower  Prices 

Modern  Machinery  etter  Goods 

We  are  Manufacturers 

MONDENG     MF'G.  Co.,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 
*-oi-^*  T47-I4Q  Cedar  L-ke  Road 


FRAMES,  FRAMES,  FRAMP:S 

Hall's  Hobby"  beats  them  all,  they  will  fit 
j;our  home-made  hive.  All  about  them  and  a 
little  bcides.     N  our  name  on    a   postal   please 

12  tb  If  US.  HALL,  So.  Cabot.  Vt 


•       15,000    FERRETS.     Send    6  cents 
^^gK   lin- illustrau'd   ft-rn-t    book    published. 
f^^^^    4,spaK^e-of  practical   experience  from 
^^     *    a  life  study  of   these   useful  littl-   ani- 
mals, telling-  how  to  successfully  breed 
and   work  ferrets,  how    ferrets   clear   buildings   of 
rats,  drive  rabbits  from  burrows.     I'rice  list  free. 


n.  Laws,  Beeville,   Tex,  |    Samuel  farnsworth.  Middeiton,  ohio. 
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As  Seen  By  a  1,000-Golony  Bee-Keeper. 

I  have  been  tempted,  many  times,  to  publish  some 
letter  written  by  an  admirer  of  Advanckd  Bee  Culture:, 
and  this  time  the  temptation  is  too  great. 


W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Longmont,  Colo.,  Jan.  28.  1907. 

Flint,  Mich. 
My  Dear  Friend  :— 

To-day  1  was  standing  at  the  bench  in  the  shop,  making  supers, 
when  my  little  son  brought  from  the  ofifice  your  Advanced  Bee 
Culture.  My  first  thought  was  "you  little  beauty."  1  didn't  even 
stop  to  sit  down,  until  1  had  read  the  Introduction  and  Conclusion, 
when  1  said  to  the  boy  :  "There  is  enough  inspiration  for  any  one  to 
become  a  successful  bee-keeper." 

1  like  the  book;  like  all  of  you  writings,  it  is  full  enough  of  virile 
force  to  impress  one  with  its  truth  and  importance,  yet,  without  any 
selfish  egotism. 

It  shows,  too,  a  studied  and  traveled  knowledge  not  found  in  the 
writings  of  most  bee  journal  correspondents.  1  have  been  reading  it 
this  afternoon,  and  saw  many  essential  points  there  that  you  brought 
out  in  that  little  old  Banner  Apiary  25  years  ago. 

1  notice,  too,  that  in  gathering  knowledge  in  our  chosen  pursuit, 
you  have  saved  the  "kernels  only,"  having  thrown  away  the  chaff. 

We  will,  perhaps,  never  see  alike,  on  the  question  of  loose,  hang- 
ing frames,  but  that's  perhaps,  because  we  have  not,  or  else  cannot, 
see  from  each  other's  view  point. 

Just  got  home  from  Calif.,  and  wife  and  1  are  putting  up 
100,000  sections  and  we  have  bees  enough  to  fill  them,  with  a  good 
season.  We  secured  60,000  lbs.  of  comb  honey  from  1.000  colonies, 
in  poor  condition  last  spring,  and  followed  by  what  we  call  here  a 
poor  season.     Didn't  1  do  quite  well  ? 

Yours  always.  M.  A.  Gill. 

Advanced  Bee  Culture  is  a  book  of  230  pages,  the 
size  of  the  Review,  profusely  illustrated,  beautifully 
printed,  and  substantially  bound.  The  price  is  $1 .20;  or 
the  Review  one  year  and  the  book  for  only  $2.00. 


'LINT.  Mic: 


MRRSHFIEIiO    GOODS 

are  made  right  in  the  tim- 
ber country,  and  we  have 
the    best    facilities    for 
shipping-;  direct,   quick 
and  low  rates.  Sections 
are  made  of  the  best 
young  baswood    tim- 
ber,   and    perfect. 
Hives  and  Shipping 
Cases  are  dandies. 
Ask  for  our   catal- 
ogue of  supplies, 
free.     .^     Jt     ^ 


Marshfield   IVlfg.   Co. 

IWarshfleld,  Wis. 


DITTMER'S 

FOUNDATION 

Whj  do  thousands  of  liee- 
Keepers  prefer  it  to  other 
makes?  Because  the  bees  like 
it  best  and  accept  it  more 
readily. 

DITTMER'S   PROCESS 
IS    DITTMER'S 

it  stands  on  it's  OWN  NAME 
and  it's  OWN  FOUNDA- 
TION, to  which  alone  it  owes 
it's  reputation  and  merits. 

We  are  now  read3'  to  make 
prices  for  next  season,  for 
Working  Wax  for  Cash  and 
for  full  line  of  supplies. 
Wholesale  and  Retail, 
Free  Catalogue  and  Sam- 
ples. 

Qus  Dittmer, 
Augusta,  Wisconsin. 


Ho  Fish-Bone 


Is  apparent  in  combhoney  when 
the  Van  Deusen,  fiat  -  bottom 
foundation  is  used.  This  style 
of  foundation  allows  the  making 
of  a  more  uniform  article,  hav- 
ing a  very  thin  base,  with  the 
surplus  wax  in  the  side  -  walls, 
where  it  can  be  utilized  by  the 
bees.  Then  the  bees,  in  chang- 
ing the  base  of  the  cells  to  the 
natural  shape,  work  over  the 
wax  to  a  certain  extent;  and  the 
result  is  a  comb  that  can  scarcely 
be  distinguished  from  that  built 
wholly  by  the  bees.  Being  so 
thin,  one  pound  will  fill  a  large 
number  of  sections. 

All  the  Trouble  of  wiring 
brood  frames  can  be  avoided  by 
using  the   Van   Deusen    wired. 

Send  for  circular;  price  list, 
and  samples  of  foundation. 

J.    VAfl    DBUSEfi, 

Sprout  Brook,  N.  Y 


A  GREAT  IMPROVEMENT 

WILL    BE    FOUND    IN 

THE  AMERICAN  BEE-KEEPER  FOR  1907 

It  is  profusely  illustrated  and  enlarged 
and  contains  only  articles  of  the  most 
practical  as  well  as  scientific  nature.  A 
special  corps  of  the  best  writers  has 
been  engaged.  The  editors  are  Harry 
E.  Hill  and  Arthur  C.  Miller,  than  whom 
there  are  no  more  practical  or  experi- 
enced Bee-Keepers  in  this  country.  We 
have  published  the  American  Bee- 
Keeper  continually  and  regularly  since 
1890. 

Regular  subscription  price  50c  a  year. 
One  year  to  new  subscribers  35c,  three 
years  for  SI. 00. 

Send  for  sample  copy  and  our  new 
illustrated  price-list  of 

Bee  Supplies  of  all  Kinds. 

Guaranteed    highest  quality    at  lowest 
price. 

The  W.  T.  Falconer  Mfg. 
Company, 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

(Established  25  years.) 
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Something  New^The  Ideal  Hive=TooI 

Bee-keepers  have  long  needed  a  Tool  with  which  to  work  amoDg:  the  hives  during  the  bee- 
season.  The  Tool  shown  here  was  invented  by  U  ru.  Muench,  a  Minnesota  bee-keeper,  some 
years  ago,  but  it  was  not  on  the  marliet  before.  We  have  lately  bought  this  Tool,  and  nil 
rights,  from  Mr.  Muench's  widow,  and  have  had  the  first  lot  made.  They  are  ready  for  de- 
livery now. 


(  T/iis  picture  is  exactly  one-haJf  the  size.) 


DESCRIPTION.— The  Idewl  Hive-Tool  is  made  of  hish-grarle  malleable  iron,  much  like  wrought  iron, 
^^  inches  I.  iii;.  Toe  raiiiilie  part  i->  1  1-1«  iiiclies  w  iiie  an  I  7-32  tliick.  The  smaller  end  is  i%  inches  long,  % 
inch  wide,  and  7-32  thick,  ending  like  a  screw-ilriver.  The  larger  end  is  wedge-shaped,  having  a  sharp  semi- 
circular edge,  making  it  almost  perfect  tor  prying  up  covers,  supers,  etc..  as  it  does  not  mar  the  wood. 

What  Dr.  Miller  and  Miss  Wilson  Say  of  It : 

In  the  first  edition  (1903)  of  Dr.  Miller's  "Forty  Years  Among  the  Bees,"  page  58,  he 
says-  "  Of  all  the  hive  tools  I  have  tried,  I  like  best  the  Muench  tool."  On  Jan.  7,  1907,  he 
wrote  us  saying  he  thought  "  just  as  much  of  the  tool  as  ever." 

Miss  Wilson,  Dr.  Miller's  assistant,  says  this  of  the  Ideal  Hive-Tool:  "  It  is  an  ideal  tool. 
In  fact,  I  don't  see  how  it  could  ba  improved  upon.  I  am  sure  we  would  feel  utterly  lost  in 
the  apiary  without  it You  will  have  to  try  one  yourself  if  you  want  to  know  its  worth." 

The  Ideal  Hive-Tool  Free  to  a  New  Subscriber. 

To  a  new  subscriber  to  the  Weekly  Bee  Journal  for  one  year  (at  $1.00),  we  will  mail 
an  Ideal  Hive-Tool  free  ;  or  we  will  mail  the  Hive  Tool  alone  for  30  cents  (stamps  or  silver,  if 
more  convenient).  Sample  copy  of  the  Weekly  American  Bee  Journal  sent  on  request;  or  a 
3  months'  "  trial  trip  "  for  only  20  cents.  Address, 

GEORGE  W.  YORK  &  CO.,  334  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


CCPTinWC    One-piece,   strictly   first-class,   of  all 
OtUIIUnO    standard   sizes,    at  $4.00    i;er  thou- 
sand for   No.  l,and   $3.50  for  No.  2.     Plain  sec- 
tions 25  cts.  less.     Other  supplies  at  low  prices. 
2-07-tf  J.  E.  MORGAN,  Oansvllle,  Ingham  Co.,  Mich. 


Fine,  Three=Banded 

Italian  Queens 

Of  a  good  honey  gathering  strain,  at   75  cts  each, 
for  a  single  queen;  three  for  $2.00;  one  doz.  $7.50. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.    Orders  booked  and  filled 
in  rotation. 
3-07-3t  JULIUS  HAPPEL,  R.  F.  D.  No.  6,  Evansville,  Ind. 

BEES,  QUEENS  AND  SUPPLIES 

We  manufacture  standard  dovetailed  bee-hives 
and  supplies,  cheaper  than  you  ever  bovight 
before.  Our  Queens  and  Bees  stand  at  the  head 
in  quality.  Unt<sted  75c,  each;  $4  2.s  for  6;  or 
|8.oo  per  dozen.  Tested,  $1.25  each;  Ji 2  00  per 
dozen.  Select  tested,  |i  50.  .Special  prices  to 
dealers  and  in  large  lots  on  application  Dilt- 
mer's  foundation      Catalog  free. 

THE  BEE  &  HONEY  COMPANY, 
Will  Atchley,  Prop. 
Beaville,  (Bee  Co.)  Texas, 


nilCCMO     M||P|  PI By  uniting  the  swarms  from 

l/ULLIIO,  I1UULLI  1  000  colonies  the  coming 
season,  I  shall  be  able  to  sell  queens,  alter  March 
1st,  at  25  cts  each— $3.00  ser  dozen.  One-frame 
nucleus  with  the  queen,  $1 .25;two-frame,  $1 .50; 
three-frame  $1 .75. 
2-07- 3t  R.  M.  SPENCER,  Nordhoff,  Calif. 

WRITE  US 

If  jou  have  anj'  honey  to  sell.  We  do  not  handle 
on  commission,  but  viaj'  cash  on  u'Ceipt  of 
honey. 

E.   R.  PAHL  &  CO., 

Broadway  and  Detroit  Sts.  Milwaukee. 


SUPERIOR  QUEENS. 

Leather  Cclcred  Italians. 

Single  cueen,  75  cts.;  one  doz.,  S7.50.  Write  for 
prices  on  large  numbers. 

1  use  a  combination  of  several  well-known 
methods  of  Queen  tearing,  combined  with  two  new 
features  entirely  my  own,  and  can  turn  out  good 
queens  faster  than  by  any  other  method.  Every 
queen  is  warranted  purely  mated,  and  absolutely 
satisfactory. 

3.07-tf  S.  F.  TREGO,  Swedona,  Ills. 
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The  Danbaker 

20th  Century  Smoker 


The  Perpendicular  Grate  shown  herewith 
has  a  dividing  rib  at  the  center  of  the  draft-hole, 
midway  of  the  fire-cup,  in  line  with  the  only  open- 
ing of  the  bellows  for  directing  and  inflecting  the 
air  upward  and  downward  or  both  ways  if  desired. 
The  upper  current  cools  and  forces  the  smoke  out 
of  the  nozzle  as  it  burns  from  the  top  downward, 
while  the  lower  current  fans  the  fire  until  all  the 
fuel  is  consumed. 

All  That  is  Claimed  -  The  General  Manager 
of  the  National  Bee-Keepers"  Association  says  : 


Awarded    Highest 
Prize    Gold   Medal 
at  the  World's 
Fair    at  St.  Louis, 
1904 


BEST 

COOLEST 

CLEANEST 

STRONGEST 

LARGEST 

SMOKER 

SOLD  FOR  A 

DOLLAR 


"I  have  given  your  20th  Century  Smoker  a  thorough  trial.  Fot  convenience  in  lighting,  durability,  and 
long  time  one  filling  will  last  and  give  ample  smoke,  I  find  it  all  you  claim.  In  the  spring  1  shall  want 
several.     1  always  want  the  best."  N.  E.  France,  Plattville,  Wis. 

Surpasses  all  Others— "After  giving  the  Danzenbaker  20th  Century  Smoker  several  trials,  can  say 
it  surpasses  all  smokers  it  has  been  my  liberty  to  try;  it  will  not  go  out  until  the  fuel  is  all  consumed,  and  it 
produces  a  cool  smoke,  a  feature  very  necessary  in  any  first-class  smoker." 

Grant  Stanley,  Nisbet,  Pa 

Never  Too  Hot  to  Hold— "1  am  well  pleased  with  the  20th  Century  Smoker.  It  keeps  fire  well  with- 
out getting  too  hot  to  hold  on  continuous  use,  and  makes  smoke  enough  to  satisfy  the  most 
CRITICAL."  Reginald  Munson,  Washington,  D.  C. 

O.  K.  Every  Way — "The  20th  Century  Smoker  is  the  best  1  have  ever  seen,  and  is  O.  K.  in  every 
way."  F.  C.  Gifford,  Vero,  Fla. 


Price  $].00:  three  for  S2.50.     By  mail, 
where  local  agents  do  not  supply  it. 

Everything  guaranteed  "Root  Quality." 


25  cents  postage  for  each.     Sent  direct  from  factory  to  buyer, 


2-07-3t 


F.  DANZENBAKER,  Miami,  Dade  Co.,  Fla. 


Bees  for  Sale ! 


I  have  100  colonies  of  bees  in  my  cellar.  They 
are  wintering  perfectly — bees,  combs,  hives  and 
honey,  dry  and  clean.  Next  month  the  bees  will  be 
on  the  wing  again 

By  reference  to  the  editoral  columns  you  will  see 
that  my  brother  and  myself  will  have  about  600 
colonies  of  bees  under  our  management  the  coming 
season,  and  to  buy  cans  in  which  to  store  all  of  the 
honey  that  we  hope  they  will  gather  will  cost  not 
far  from  S200.  To  secure  money  for  that  purpose 
1  have  decided  to  sell  a  few  of  the  bees  here  at 
home  — perhaps  25  or  30  colonies. 

The  bees  are  all  pure  Italians;  most  of  the  colonies 
having  queens  of  the  Superior  Stock.  Not  a  queen 
will  be  sent  out  that  would  not  pass  as  a  breeding 
queen— such  as  dealers  sell  in  the  spring  for  from 
S3. 00  to  SS.OO  each.  The  hives  are  8-frame 
Langstroth,  have  been  used  only  two  years,  and  are 
painted  with  two  good  coats  of  white  paint.  The 
combs  are  all  built  from  full  sheets  of  foundation 
and  wired  at  that.  In  fact,  the  stocks  are  strictly 
first-cla5s  in  every  respect  -could  not  be  better— 
and  the  price  is  S6,00  per  colony,  no  more  and  no 
less,  even  if  one  man  should  take  the  whole  lot. 

1  am  ready  to  accept  ana  1  book  orders  accom 
panied  by  the  cash,  and  when  have  received  orders 
for  30  colonies,  this  advertisement  will  be  discon- 
tinued, and  no  more  orders  accepted.  The  bees 
will  be  shipped  by  express,  about  fruit-bloom  time, 
and  safe  arrival  guaranteed  in  every  respect. 

If  you  wish  to  stock  your  apiary  with  a  strain  of 
bees  that  has  no  superior,  here  is  a  chance  to  get  a 
tested  queen,  already  introduced,  in  a  full  colony, 
whereby  s,he  can  be  shipped  without  injury,  early  in 
the  season,  all  at  moderate  price. 

W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON,  Flint,  Mich. 


LENQST  &  KOENINQ, 


127   South    13lh    St.,    SAGINAW. 

Are  Dealers  in 


BEE    SUPPLIES. 

They  not  only  carry  a  full  line  of  stand- 
ard goods,  but  have  a  shop  and  machinery 
with  which  to  manufacture  any  special 
goods.  Best  goods  and  lowest  prices  our 
motto. 

Send  for  Price  List. 


BEES  AND  QUEENS. 

Three  and  five-banded  Italians,  and  silver  gray 
Carniolans.  Untested  queens,  75  cts  each;  tested, 
$1 .00.  One-frame  nucleus,  without  queen,  75  cts.; 
two-frame,  SI  .25.    Special  prices  on   large  orders. 

C.  B.  BANKSTON  &  CO.,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

2-07-tf 


8(K)  I'OUIVDS  of    pure  beeswax    for   sale. 
Refuse  from  extractors  wanted.    Will  pay  cash. 
2-07-5t         W.  I.  CQGGSHALL,  Groton,  N,  Y, 
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"DADANT'S  FOUNDATION" 

IT  ECXELS. 

EVERY  INCH  EQUAT.  TO  SAMPLES. 

Beauty,    Purity,  Firmness.     No    Sagg^ing-,    no    Loss.     Twenty-seven 

years  of  Experience.     We  guarantee  satisfaction.     Wax 

worked  into  Foundation. 

BEE  SUPPLIES 

of  all  kinds 

BEESWAX  A\  A]N  TED 

at  all  times. 
Agent  for  Michigan,  A.  G.  WOODMAN,  Gr^ind  Rapids. 

DADANT  &  SONS,  Hamilton,  111. 

Send  for  Catalog. 


W^^%f^^\ 
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o^^^K^.Q 


PATEIN-r,     BINGHAM       SMOKEIRS.         2^ 
YEIARS   the:     BEIST-.      CATALOG    FRELEI. 


nr.       F.       BINGHAM,        FARNA/EILL,       MICH 


TRAINLOAD  OF  BEE    SUPPLIES 

:=^E.f4fLiyV)J^    TO 

A-<MVP0P)MAN  CO. 
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A  MONTHLY   JOURNAL 

Devoted  to  the  Interests  of  Honey  Producers. 
$L00  A  YEAR. 

W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON.  Editor  and  Publisher. 


VOL.  XX.        FLINT,  MICHIGAN,  MAR.  15,  1907.       NO.  3 

Hauling"  Honey  Home  from  Out- 
Apiaries  to  Extract  It. 

F.    J.    MILLER. 


[Mr.  F.  J.  Miller,  of  London,  Ontario,  Canada, 
wrote  me  some  months  ago  that  he  was  bringing 
his  honey  home  to  extract  it,  and  using  a  gasoline 
engine  wi;h  which  to  run  his  extractor;  in  fact,  he 
said  he  had  revised  and  changed  his  whole  system. 
Having  great  interest  in  all  such  problems,  1  asked 
for  particulars.  His  reply  contained  so  much  of 
interest  and  profit  that  1  begged  him  to  allow  me  to 
publish  it.     He  consented,  and  here  it  is.— Editor.^ 

London.  Canada.  Jap.  5.  1907. 

DRIEND  HUTCHINSON  :-Replying  to 
^  your  request  re£ardingf  recent  changes 
in  my  system  of  work,  1  may  say  that  for 
several  years  I  was  looking"  for  a  small 
engine  that  could  he  handled  by  one  man 
and  readily  moved  from  yard  to  yard. 
Failing  to  find  this,  1  concluded  to  install  a 
heavier  engine  at  home  and  haul  the 
combs  in  to  extract. 

After  looking  the  difficulties  all  over,  1 
commenced  to  solve  them,  one  by  one. 
and  found  the  plan  to  have  many  advant- 
ages that  were  pleasing. 


GASOLINE    ENGINE   FOR   RUNNING  AN 
EXTRACTOR. 

In  my  extracting  house,  20  x  20, 
with  good  brick  cellar,  and  cement 
floor  under  it,  1  placed  a  two-horse- 
power. International  Harvester  Company, 
gasoline  engine.  Two  belts  (one  crossed) 
connected  it  with  a  counter-shaft  over 
the  extractor.  On  the  counter-shaft  were 
two  loose  pulleys  with  a  driving  pulley 
between  them.  I  bolted  the  extractor  to 
the  floor;  removed  the  crank-shaft;  put- 
ting a  longer  one  in  its  place  that  extended 
out  about  14  inches  beyond  the  can  to 
allow  room  for  a  pulley,  and  give  an  end- 
bearing  resting  in  an  upright.  The  pulley 
on  the  extractor-shaft  is  connected,  by  a 
short  belt  two  inches  in  width,  to  the 
counter  shaft  above. 

The  extractor  is  a  four-basket,  re- 
versible, with  upright  shaft  running 
through  the  bottom  of  the  can  in  a  packed 
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nut,  to  a  bearing  below,  thus  reducing  the 
vibration  of  the  baskets. 

AN    INGENIOUS     METHOD    OF     REVERSING    THE 
MOTION    IN    AN     EXTRACTOR. 

The  engine  runs  continuously.  To  start 
the  extractor,  draw  the  proper  drive  belt 
to  the  center  pulley.  To  reverse,  push  this 
belt  back  upon  the  loose  pulley,  put 
foot  upon  the  brake-treadle  connected 
with  the  wood-pulley  on  the  counter  shaft, 
which  breaks  the  speed  and  at  the  same 
time  the  other  belt  is  drawn  to  the  center 
or  tight  pulley, and  the  extractor  instantly 
starts  in  the  opposite  direction.  The 
honey  runs  through  a  tube  in  the  floor  to 
a  strainer,  then  to  tank  or  barrels.  No 
handling. 

HOW     TO    QUICKLY     ATTACH     A     HORSE     TO    A 


1  had  a  box  made  for  my  spring  wagon 
to  hold  70  supers,  and  by  putting  oil  cloth 
over  the  top,  all  were  bee-tight.  Then, 
to  move  my  load  quickly,  1  devised  a 
quick  hitchup  attachment.  The  shafts 
are  lifted  out  of  their  sockets,  and  taken 
a  safe  distance  from  the  yard,  where  the 
horse  is  hitched  to  them,  and  everything 
is  so  arranged  that  the  horse  carries  the 
shaft  balanced,  without  their  striking 
his  heels.  The  horse  is  now  left  tied, 
while  the  load  is  quickly  put  on  from  the 
house  where  the  supers  have  just  been 
wheeled  in.  When  the  load  is  on.  the 
horse  is  driven  to  the  wagon,  and,  as  he 
steps  to  place,  one  hand  guides  the  shafts 
into  place,  and  the  load  moves  forward 
before  a  bee  can  get  a  crack  at  the 
horse. 

Arriving  at  home,  unloading  upon  a 
platform  on  a  truck  makes  light  work. 
Then  two  or  three  hours  work  at  home 
makes  an  extra  pleasure  of  it;  and  the 
honey  is  in  the  barrels,  and  supers  empty 
and  ready  to  be  loaded  for  the  next  trip 
in  the  morning. 

With  my  system,  visiting  each  yard 
every  fourth  or  fifth  day  during  the  very 
busiest  of  the  season,  I  am  able  to  do 
this  hauling    without  extra    trips;  as  the 


out-yards  in    my  case    are  worked   from 
home  returning  there  each  night. 

ONE   MAN  CARING  FOR  500   COLONIES. 

Running  my  bees  without  help,  as  I 
have  done  for  some  years,  has  caused  a 
great  amount  of  short-cut  systematizing, 
and  I  now  feel  that  1  can,  with  pleasure, 
handle  five  hundred  colonies,  doing  all  of 
the  work  myself! 

There  are  yet  two  conveniences  I  am 
longing  for;  an  uncapping  machine,  and 
either  an  auto  or  a  flying  machine. 
While  1  have  a  horse  that  is  a  splendid 
good  driver,  as  well  as  a  heavier  one,  yet 
there  are  three  months  of  the  year  when 
1  should  like  to  travel  a  little  faster. 

To  my  sense,  specialty  in  bee-keeping 
requires  so  much  of  the  individual  per- 
fecting and  fitting  of  details  to  suit  the 
conditions  and  tastes  of  each  one,  that 
what  is  just  about  right  for  one  man,  is 
not  to  be  considered  "in  it  at  all"  by  the 
other  fellow. 

CONSIDERING  THE  PLEASURABLE  SIDE  OF  LIFE. 

Th9  pleasurable  side  of  work  is  always 
deeply  considered  by  me;  and  in  making 
the  above  changes  the  fact  of  doing  more 
of  the  work  at  home,  where  my  "better 
half"  could  spend  a  few  moments  occa- 
sionally, and  lighten  the  busy  hours,  was 
not  overlooked. 

Wishing    you    and    yours  a    prosperous 
and  happy  New  Year,     1  remain. 
Yours  very  truly, 

F.  J.  Miller. 

[I  have  always  believed  that,  with  good 
roads,  and  the  out-yards  not  too  far  distant, 
it  was  practical  to  bring  home  the  honey 
to  extract  it.  In  our  Northern  Michigan 
bee  business,  the  yards  are  too  far  from 
home,  and  the  roads  too  sandy  and  hilly 
to  admit  of  bringing  the  honey  home  to 
extract  it.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  1 
presume  it  is  best  to  have  a  complete 
outfit  at  each  yard,  but  there  is  no  ques- 
tion but  what  Mr.  Miller  is  making  a 
success  of  bringing  home  the  honey  to 
extract  it. 

Perhaps  his  plan  of  reversing  the  motion 
of   an    extractor  by    means  of    two  belts, 
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one  of  them  crossed,  with  a  tight  pulley 
between  two  loose  ones,  is  old,  but  it  is 
new  to  me,  and  strikes  me  as  very  simple. 
yet  most  ingenious.  When  the  belts  aie 
running  on  the  loose  pulleys,  one  belt  on 
one  loose  pulley,  and  the  other  on  the 
other,  there  is  no  transmission  of  power. 
Run  one  belt  upon  the  center  pulley,  and 
the    machine  at   once  starts    into  motion. 


Run  this  belt  back  upon  the  loose  pulley, 
and  run  the  other  belt  upon  the  tight 
pulley,  and  the  machine  immediately  runs 
in  the  opposite  direction. 

Mr.  Miller  also  brings  up  one  important 
point  that  1  have  often  thought  of,  but 
never  seen  it  mentioned  in  print,  viz.,  the 
consideration  of  the  pleasurable  side  of 
work.    It  is  worth  considering — Editor.] 


Helpful  Hints  in  Extensive 
Bee-Keeping-. 

E.    D.    TOWNSEND. 


T  AST  spring  our  bees  here  at  Remus 
-Q  that  were  wintered  in  clamps  (buried) 
were  taken  out  of  their  winter  quarters  the 
last  week  of  March.  We  begin  digging 
them  out  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the 
ground.  We  have  left  them  in  their 
winter  quarters  as  late  as  April  15th, 
but  have  had  rather  better  results  when 
they  were  taken  out  as  soon  as  the  frost 
is  out  of  the  ground.  The  pits  have  no 
ventilation,  and  when  the  bees  are  re- 
moved, the  hives  and  combs  are  quite 
damp  and  mouldy.  As  the  pits  have  no 
roof  over  them,  the  spring  rains  seem 
to  make  matters  worse.  Then,  we  think 
the  bees  need  all  of  April  and  May  to 
breed  up.  and  get  into  condition  for  the 
early  June  honey  flow. 

HOW    TO    REMOVE    BEES  FROM    A    CLAMP    WITH 
NO  ANNOYANCE  FROM  FLYING  BEES. 

As  soon  as  the  time  arrives  to  set  them 
on  their  summer  stands,  and  we  get  such 
a  spell  of  weather  that  we  think  the  next 
day  will  be  suiiarle  for  the  bees  to  fly, 
we  go  to  a  yard  witn  shovels  and  fork, 
and  throw  the  dirt  off  from  all  the  pits 
in  this  yard,  except  an  inch  or  two.  or 
encugh  so  that  the  bees  can't  get  out  and 
fly  from  the  pit.  Wait  until  just  at 
night,  when    it  is    so  late    the   bees    can't 


fly,  then  go  and  carefully  remove  the 
balance  of  the  sand  and  straw.  Leave 
the  bees  alone  until  morning,  when  they 
will  bo  all  nicely  •-■•iistered  in  their  hives, 
and  can  be  set  on  their  summer  stands 
without  hardly  a  single  bee  flying.  Before 
adopting  this  plan,  we  used  to  dig  them 
out.  and  then  set  them  directly  upon  their 
stands.  This  is  the  first  '.'-r-.e  the  bee=  ^''ave 
seen  daylight,  or  had  a  wnili  of  fresh  air,  in 
months,  and  by  the  time  we  .-'^uid  get 
them  set  down  on  their  permanent  stands 
they  would  be  ready  to  fly;  and  the  only 
time  we  ever  had  any  mixing  up,  or  drift- 
ing from  one  side  of  the  yard,  uniting 
with  those  on  the  other  side,  leaving  the 
colonies  on  one  side  of  the  yard  almost 
depleted  of  bees,  was  when  they  were 
handled  this  last  mentioned  way. 

WHAT  TO    DO   IF  THE   BEES   MIX   UP. 

If  one  should  get  into  a  mix  up  like  this, 
the  only  alternative  is  to  do  a  little  hustl- 
ing in  changing  places  with  the  colonies 
that  are  getting  the  n-osfc  bees,  and  those 
that  are  getting  the  least.  '■:  '"\\s  v>.'av 
something  may  be  done  to  t  ur.  Lh>^ 
flying  force  of  the  yard.  Whfjii  y.-'  Pr:'. 
through,  you  will  probably  conclude  rhriT. 
you    have    done    a    pretty    poor    job;  arid 
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when  night  comes,  and  you  have  a 
breathing  spell,  you  will  form  a  resolution, 
to  never  get  caught  in  such  a  mess  again 
if  it  is  possible  to  avoid  it. 

If  the  entrance  is  contracted,  so  that 
only  a  few  bees  can  fly  at  a  time,  it  helps 
to  keep  them  flying  at  a  more  moderate 
rate.  We  sometimes  throw  a  shovel  full 
of  sand  into  the  entrance,  then,  with  a 
small  stick,  make  an  opening  at  one 
corner,  so  that  only  a  few  bees  can  fly  at 
a  time.  This  certainly  helps  to  keep  them 
from  mixing.  I  am  sure  the  whole  secret 
lies  in  so  managing  that  only  a  few  bees 
fly  at  a  time.  In  other  words,  so  manage 
that  the  strong  colonies,  are  not  allowed 
to  show  their  extra  strength  in  flying 
force,  and  with  the  entrances  contracted, 
the  strong  colonies  cannot  throw  out  a 
force  much,  if  any,  stronger  than  the 
weak,  or  moderately  strong  colonies.  It 
seems  that  with  this  first,  mad  rush  for  a 
flight,  the  bees  forget  all  about  marking 
their  location.  Their  whole  bent  seems  to 
be  to  rush  out  and  get  that  much  needed 
flight,  regardless  of  consequences.  They 
remember  nothing  of  their  previous 
season's  location;  or,  perhaps,  they  are 
set  upon  a  new  juand.  and,  later,  when 
the  desire  to  fly  is  satisfied,  they  begin  to 
think  of  home,  and  it  is  then  that  the 
mixing  is  done.  They  seem  to  get  started 
to  entering  a  few  hives,  then  a  great  share 
of  the  bees  in  the  air  are  attracted  to 
these  few  hives;  with  the  result  that  these 
few  colonies  get  the  lion's  share  of  the 
flying  force. 

This  condition  seems  to  be  aggravated 
if  a  stiff  breeze  is  blowing,  so  as  to  blow 
a  cloud  of  bees  over  to  one  side  of  the 
yard;  for  not  many  of  these  flying  bees 
have  any  idea  of  which  hive  is  their  home, 
so  they  are  ready  to  enter  the  first  hive 
they  come  to.  In  this  case  this  leeward 
side  of  the  yard  gets  this  larger  share  of 
the  flying  bees. 

THE  VALUE  OF  OUTSIDE  PROTECTION. 

Quite  a  considerable  of  this  drifting  of 
bees  when  set  from  their  winter  quarters, 
would  be  prevented  were  the  apiary 
located    in  a   protected  spot.     The  ideal 


place  would  be  to  go  into  a  cut-over  loca- 
tion, where  the  timber  is  a  thick  under- 
growth, and  clear  off  an  acre  or  so.  If 
there  is  a  thick  growth  of  timber,  30  or 
40  feet  high,  this  will  cause  the  wind  to 
blow  over  the  apiary,  not  through  it. 
Outside  of  the  benefit  derived  from  pre- 
venting this  drifting,  there  are  many  other 
advantages.  Likely  the  most  benefit  de- 
rived from  outside  protection  is  during 
the  bad  weather  of  April  and  May.  or 
during  the  heavy  breeding  season,  when 
the  field  workers  that  gather  our  main 
white  honey  crop' in  June  are  being  reared. 
So  much  better  do  the  bees  build  up  in 
these  protected  locations,  that  instances 
are  on  record  where  bees  were  wintered 
in  the  same  repository,  one-half  of  them 
being  taken  to  a  sheltered  location,  and 
the  other  half  to  an  unprotected  location, 
with  pasturage  the  same,  and  the  pro- 
tected yard  built  up  strong;  and  filled  an 
upper  story  with  honey,  before  the  bees 
in  the  unprotected  yard  were  strong 
enough  to  need  an  upper  story. 

1  am  sure  that  this  question  of  outside 
protection  has  never  been  given  half 
enough  prominence.  Outside  of  the  benefit 
to  the  bees,  there  is  a  comfort  to  the 
apiarist  sufficient  to  make  it  an  object  to 
select  a  sheltered  place. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  Pine  Lake 
yard  and  the  Isabella  yard  get  special 
care  ?  They  are  beautifully  located  in 
the  virgin  forests,  where  the  cotton  tail 
lives,  where  the  chipmuck  and  red  squir- 
rel are  at  home,  and  the  bobolink  rises 
and  welcomes  us  as  we  approach. 
'  After  knowing  these  things,  is  it  any 
wonder  that  we  all  want  to  attend  these 
especial  yards  ?  This  is  a  special  advant- 
age in  out-yards.  We  are  not  compelled 
to  keep  our  bees  except  in  these  ideal 
locations.  This  is  no  idle  dream;  for  we 
have  it  well-illustrated  in  our  Heminger 
yard,  where  there  is  no  shade  whatever, 
if  1  ask  the  boys  who  will  go  with  me  to 
the  Heminger  yard  today,  the  answer  is 
usually  :'i  guess  1  will  go  to  the  Isabella, 
or  Pine  Lake,  or  the  Windling  yard." 

Remus,  Mich.,  Jan.  5.  1907. 
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Points   to   be   Observed   in  Locating* 

Out-Apiaries. 


M.    V.    FAGEY. 


N  writing-  upon  this  subject  I  sliall  not 
write  from  any  ideal  of  what  condi- 
tions ought  to  be,  but  as  1  have  found 
they  actually  existed.  Practically.  I  might 
say  that  my  whole  bee-keeping  life  has 
been  spent  in  out-apiaries,  as  you  may 
realize  when  I  say  that  on  two  farms  1 
have  had  bees  continuously  for  about  1 5 
years,  on  two  others  about  12  years,  and 
on  four  others  about  1 0  years  each. 

MANAGING   OUT-APIARIES  CALLS  FOR  EXPERI- 
ENCE,  SKILL,  GOOD  JUDGMENT  AND 
SELF-RELIANCE. 

The  subject  of  out-apiaries  is  at  present 
a  popular  one  amongst  bee-keepers. 
Many  have  already  commenced  establish- 
ing them,  and  many  more  are  thinking- 
seriously  of  so  doing-.  The  tendency  is  a 
healthy  one,  but  it  is  like  stepping  up  in 
any  other  line  of  business.  It  will  try  the 
metal,  the  good  sense  and  the  judgment 
of  the  bee-keeper.  It  will  show  the  stuff 
he  is  made  of.  It  is  not  a  fit  occupation 
for  a  narrow  minded  or  selfish  bee-keeper. 
It  means  the  thorough  systemization  of 
our  work,  but  a  systemization  wherein  we 
are  broader  and  more  comprehensive  than 
any  set  of  rules;  where  intuition  and 
trained  perception  and  prompt  judgment 
will  tell  us  what  to  do  without  following 
any  one  else,  or  even  ourselves,  only  as 
our  g-rasp  of  the  case  may  point  the 
way. 

We  also  become  semi-public  in  charac- 
ter. It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we 
conduct  ourselves  so  as  to  merit  the  g-ood 
will  of  the  people  in  g-eneral  throughout 
the  territory  wherein  our  bees  are  located. 
It  is  our  duty  to  them  to  be  accommodat- 
ing and  obliging  in  as  far  as  we  may,  and 


1  have  found  that  people  so  treated 
amply  repay  the  bee-keeper  with  interest, 
for  his  good  will.  I  have  just  lost  $10.00 
by  depredations  in  yards  in  all  of  my  bee- 
keeping experience;  and  if  I  choose  to 
leave  any  thing  in  the  extracting  house,  it 
is  always  safe,  even  though  it  be  left  for 
months. 

BEE-KEEPING    NOT    PROFITABLE    IN    AN    OVER 
STOCKED    LOC--TI0N. 

And,  above  all,  we  must  respect  the 
rights  of  other  bee-keepers  who  may 
occupy  the  field  prior  to  us.  The  first 
reason  I  shall  give  for  this  is  a  selfish  one. 
It  is  absolutely  necessary,  if  we  are  going 
to  succeed  with  a  system  of  out-apiaries, 
or  even  with  one  or  two,  that  we  give  our 
bees  an  unoccupied  range.  The  only  way 
to  succeed  with  bees  is  to  make  them  a 
financial  success;  and  where  two  large 
lots  of  bees  cover  the  same  ground,  it 
very  frequently  means  disaster  to  both; 
so  much  so  is  this  the  case  that  in 
average  localities,  and  even  in  localities 
where  the  average  yield  will  run,  from 
year  to  year,  upwards  of  100  pounds  of 
honey  to  a  colony,  the  number  of  bees  in 
a  yard  must  be  limited.  I  have  tested 
this  repeatedly,  and  here,  where  my  lot  of 
bees  average  over  100  pounds  per  colony 
yearly,  I  find  it  is  not  the  part  of  wisdom 
to  greatly  exceed  75  colonies  to  a  yard, 
spring  count. 

In  buckwheat  localities,  like  that  of  E. 
W.  Alexander's,  with  its  heavy  honey  flow 
and  its  immense  acreage,  possibly  we 
can  keep  bees  in  almost  unlimited  quanti- 
ties, but  this  condition  is  found  in  only  a 
very  few  sections  in  the  United  States. 
Therefore,  for  the  sake  of  your  own 
success  don't  crowd  in  on  occupied 
ground, 
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THE  MAN  WHO   WILL  CROWD  IN  UPON  OCCUPIED 
TERRITORY   IS  AN  APIARIAN  OUTCAST. 

The  second  reason  is  the  injustice  and 
the  dishonor  of  the  thing.  In  a  ranch 
country  no  man  would  think  of  cooly 
coming  into  a  locality  and  planting  him- 
self on  another  man's  ranch.  It  inight 
not  be  healthy  for  him;  and,  besides, 
other  ranchmen  would  brand  him  as  an 
interloper.  The  territory  occupied  by  a 
iieo-keeper  is.  properly  speaking,  a  bee- 
ranch,  covering  many  farms,  which  are 
occupied  by  many  different  families,  but 
working  for  the  benefit  of  all.  Another 
bee-keeper  planting  himself  on  this  occu- 
pied bee-ranch  is  also  an  interloper,  un- 
worthy the  respect  of  his  neighbors,  and 
should  also  be  treated  as  an  outcast  by 
bee-keepers,  and  uuworthy  of  their 
respect. 

THE  OWNER    OF   AN   OUT-API  BRY    MUST    BE  ON 
FRIENDLY    TERMS    V'iTH    NEIGHRORS. 

This,  of  course,  does  not  apj^ly  to  farm- 
ers, for  many  a  farmer  likes  to  keep  a 
swarm  or  two  or  a  few  swarms.  In  my 
territory  I  even  enourage  this.  It  inter- 
ests thsm  in  the  occupation;  and.  in  all 
my  experience,  it  has  never  interferred 
with  my  results  or  success  in  any  respect; 
and  the  result  has  been  that  they  welcome 
my  entrance  among  them  with  a  yard  of 
bees.  Ihave  standing  offers  today  from 
a  number  of  farmers,  offering  to  move  the 
bees  to  their  place,  free  of  all  cost,  if  I 
will  only  put  bees  there;  and  all  the  pay 
any  of  them  ask  of  me  for  the  use  oF 
their  place  for  my  yard  and  the  use  of 
what  I  need  of  their  vegetable  cellar  (my 
choice)  for  wintering  in,  is  from  70  to  80 
pounds  of  extracted  honey.  I  am  now 
offered  an  acre,  such  as  I  may  wish  to 
select,  and  the  use  of  any  cellar  on  the 
place  (there  are  a  number),  free  of  all 
charges,  if  !  will  only  m.ove  bees  to  a 
certain  place,  and  in  a  good  locality,  too, 
and  all  this  is  simply  because  I  have  tried 
to  tre^'t  ihem  all  rightly.  1  repeat,  it  pays; 
r:,nd  I  b'.'iie"-,',  in  the  long  run.  it  is  the 
only  thing  that  will  lead  to  success,  that 
we  treat  everybody  rightly  v/here  we  have 


our  bees,  and  that  we  select  strictly  un- 
occupied territory  The  last  item  is,  I 
think,  vitally  essential. 

Locality  is  one  of  the  first  considera- 
tions. We  should  first  of  all  familiarize 
ourselves  with  the  flora  of  the  surround- 
ing country  tributary  to  the  yard.  While 
there  may  be  breaks  in  the  honey  flow, 
yet  it  should  be  as  continuous  as  possible 
from  early  spring  until  our  main  flow,  or 
flows,  are  upon  us.  Broken  land  almost 
invariably  furnishes  the  greatest  variety 
of  flora  and  most  certain  flow.  If  a 
stream  runs  by  with  broken  valleys  and 
flat?  and  ravines,  all  the  better.  The 
early  spring  and  late  fall  sources  of 
supply  should  be  as  near  the  yard  as 
possible.  As  the  season  warms  up  and 
the  weather  settles,  the  bees  can  safely 
go  farther  for  their  supplies;  but,  even 
then,  I  prefer  to  liave  them  as  convenient 
as  possible.  In  the  main  flow,  especially 
if  it  be  basswood  or  buckwheat,  they  will 
go  farther.  My  bees  gather  largely  from 
basswood,  and  they  bring  a  great  deal  of 
their  stores  from  one  mile  to  two  and 
one-half  miles.  I  prefer  not  to  require 
them  to  go  over  2y2  miles  in  any  case,  as 
it  leaves  the  result  quite  uncertain. 

GREAT    IMPORfANCE    OF    A    SHELTERED 
LOCATION. 

The  locating  ..'f  the  yard  is  also  of  the 
utmost  importance.  It  -hould  be  in  a 
sheltered  locality,  with  protecting  trees 
on  the  north  and  west  sides,  but  so  situ- 
ated as  to  catch  the  morning  sun  as  early 
as  possible,  thus  giving  the  bees  an  tour's 
start  in  the  early  morning  when  most 
kinds  of  flowers  are  yielding  at  their  bast. 
I  do  not  find  there  is  much  difference  as 
to  which  direction  the  hives  face,  except 
that  I  prefer  to  give  the  bees  as  direct  a 
flight  as  possible  to  and  from  their  hives; 
but  the  honey  yield  is  practically  the 
same  whichever  way  they  set.  The 
trees  on  the  north  and  west  sides  shelter 
the  bees  from  cold  winds  in  spring,  and 
destructive  winds  and  storms  in  summer. 
The  trees  on  the  west  of  the  yard  begin 
to  throw    their  shade   over  the   been    be- 
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tween  two  and  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. This  will  afford  the  bees  a  little 
relief  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  and 
towards  evening-  the  bess  will  be  alto- 
gether in  ths  shade,  if  the  sun  strikes 
upon  the  hives  at  sunset  the  bses  are 
tempted  to  leave  ths  hives  when  it  is  too 
chilly  for  work  in  ths  fields,  and  many, 
especially  in  the  spring  season,  bscome 
become  chilled  and  lost;  but  if  the  hives 
are  in  the  shade  at  sunset,  and  for  some 
time  before,  the  air  surrounding  them  be- 
comes sufficiently  cooled  so  that  the  bees 
are  not  tempted  out  at  a  time  when  it  is 
too  cool  for  work  in  the  fields.  I  prefer 
to  have  my  bees  commence  work  as  early 
in  the  day  as  possible,  when  the  air  is 
steadily  warming  up,  and  retire  early 
when  the  air  is  rapidly  cooling-. 

I  find  exposed  places  so  detrimental  to 
bees  that  1  will  not.  under  any  circum- 
stances, place  any  yard  in  any  place  ex- 
posed to  the  sweep  of  the  winds.  I  have 
paid  for  this  knowledge.  I  will  mention  a 
case  or  two  :  On  one  place  where  I  kept 
bees  about  10  years  ago.  I  had  the  bees 
for  a  number  of  years  where  the  yard 
was  exposed  to  the  sweep  of  the  wind. 
The  yield  of  this  yard  fell  largely  below 
the  average,  and  it  frequently  was  run  at 
a  loss.  Finally  1  determined  to  move  the 
yard,  but  the  man  upon  whose  place  the 
bees  were  located  pressed  me  to  try  the 
place  a  while  longer;  so  I  moved  the  bees 
just  a  short  distance,  to  a  sheltered 
locality,  and  so  situated  that  the  bees, 
during-  all  the  early  spring  months,  also 
gathered  most  of  their  stores '  without 
passing  over  the  more  exposed  places, 
and  since  then  the  complexion  of  every- 
thing- has  changed.  The  yield  has  more 
than  doubled,  and  this  yard  is  now  one  of 
my  most  profitable  yards.  The  bees 
were  six  years  in  the  exposed  place,  and 
have  now  been  four  years  in  the  sheltered 
location.  I  have  seen  almost  one-fourth 
of  the  bees  in  an  exposed  yard  destroyed 
by  two  days  of  heavy  wind.  It  was  not 
so  cold  but  what  the  bees  left  the  hives, 
and,  going  to  the  field  with  the  wind,  were 
lost  struggling-  against  it  on    their  return. 


Out-apiaries  may  be  placed  at  distant 
points,  where  it  may  be  inconvenient  to 
visit  them  oftener  than  four  or  five  times 
in  a  season,  yet  they  may  be  manag-ed 
with  quite  satisfactory  results.  I  have 
netted  $1  1.00  per  colony  in  one  season 
from  a  yard  run  in  this  way;  but,  as  a 
rule,  the  nearer  yards,  those  which  I  can 
take  in  every  eight  or  nine  days,  have 
been  the  most  satisfactory.  At  present  1 
run  no  home  yard,  and  my  nearest  out- 
yard  is  three  miles  distant,  and  the 
furthest  of  my  eight  yards  is  eight  miles 
distant;  and  all  so  placed  that  I  could 
visit  every  yard,  and  not  drive  over  36 
miles  going  and  coming-. 

Preston,  Minn.,  Feb.  22,  1907. 

[Elsewhere  1  have  touched  upon  one  or 
two  of  the  excellent  points  in  the  fore- 
going article,  but  I  must  say  a  word  here 
in  regard  to  the  importance  of  being  upon 
friendly,  sociable  terms  with  the  people 
living  near  an  out-apiary.  Particularly 
should  this  be  true  in  regard  to  the  family 
upon  whose  land  the  apiary  is  located. 
Better  pay  more  than  it  is  really  worth 
for  the  privilege  of  locating  an  apiary, 
than  have  the  owner  of  the  land  feel  that 
he  is  illy  paid.  One  of  our  apiaries  is 
located  near  the  home  of  a  farmer  who 
has  a  small  clearing  of  several  acres. 
Before  moving  the  bees,  1  wrote  to  him 
and  asked  him  to  clear  off  the  logs  and 
chunks,  and  cut  the  few  bushes  upon  a 
space  three  or  four  rods  square,  back  of 
the  old  saw  mill,  where  1  intended  to  set 
the  bees.  1  enclosed  in  the  letter,  a  $2.00 
bill.  When  1  came  with  the  first  load  of 
bees  I  found  the  space  all  nicely  cleared 
off.  In  talking  with  one  of  the  boys,  one 
about  a  dozen  years  old,  1  found  that  his 
father  and  mother  had  cleared  off  this 
space  with  no  help,  not  even  the  use 
of  a  team.  The  logs  had  been  rolled  over 
and  over  until  off  the  plat.  The  chunks 
had  all  been  picked  up,  and  the  brush  and 
berry  briers  cut.  The  boy  told  me  that 
they  had  worked  steadily  two  whole  days. 
Afterwards,  in  talking  with  this  man,  and 
telling    what  a  good   job  he    had   done,  I 
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asked  him  if  it  was  not  worth  really  more 
than  1  had  sent  him.  He  admitted  that  it 
would  probably  have  cost  more  than  that 
if  they  had  hired  it  done,  but,  as  I  had 
paid  a  good  rent  ($15.00  for  the  ground 
and  the  use  of  a  building  for  a  honey 
house)  he  thought  it  was  all  right. 
Finally,  1  induced  him  to  take  another 
dollar,  which  he  said  was  ample  pay.  I 
have  hired  the  boy  several  times  to  do 
odd  jobs,  and  paid  him  well.  The  family 
gets  an  occasional  taste  of  honey.  If 
there  is  ever  a  broken  comb,  it  usually 
finds  its  way  into  the  house.  What  is  the 
result  ?  Every  member  of  the  family  is 
loyal  to  my  cause.  There  isn't  a  favor 
that  I  can  ask  for  that  isn't  granted  as 
though    the  giving  were  a  pleasure.     An- 


other point  right  in  this  line  :  A  modern 
apiary  was  a  novelty  in  that  region.  A 
honey  extractor  had  never  been  heard 
of.  The  whole  neighborhood  flocked  in  to 
"see."  Sometimes  when  we  were  busy  it 
was  a  little  trying  to  stop  and  answer 
questions  and  be  polite,  but  I  knew  that 
the  novelty  would  soon  wear  off,  that  the 
curiosity  would  eventually  be  satisfied, 
and  that  we  could  not  afford  to  antag- 
onize the  people  of  that  vicinity.  Our  lives 
are  more  intimately  interwoven  with  those 
surrounding  us  than  we  imagine;  and  Mr. 
Facey  has  brought  out  an  important  point 
when  he  tells  us  that  in  establishing  an 
out-apiary  it  is  worth  while  to  secure 
the  respect  and  good  will,  yes,  the  friend- 
ship, of  immediate  neighbors. — Editor.] 


Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of 

Quilts. 


E.    S    MILLER. 


ra'HALL  we  use  cloths  or  quilts  over 
^  frames  and  sections  ?  Some  of  our 
leading  bee  men  say  no.  However,  after 
trying  both  ways  for  several  years,  1 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  for  me, 
the  advantages  of  a  cloth  cover  very  much 
out  weigh  the  disadvantages. 

In  the  first  place,  the  cloth  tends  to 
prevent  the  radiation  of  heat  during  cold 
nights,  and  it  helps  to  keep  out  the  heat 
of  the  sun"s  rays  in  the  heated  portion  of 
the  day,  in  case  the  hive  is  not  shaded. 

Secondly,  a  cloth  prevents  the  bees 
from  daubing  the  cover  with  propolis 
and  sticking  it  fast.  If  the  cover  is  glued 
on,  it  comes  off  with  a  snap,  stirring  up 
the  bees  and  necessitating  the  use  of  the 
smoker.  The  whole  top  of  the  hive  being 
uncovered  at  once,  the  bees  have  every 
opportunity  to  get  out;  and,  if  blacks  or 
^-ybrids,  it  will    usually  require    consider- 


able vigilance  to  keep  them  down.  If  a 
cloth  is  used  there  is  no  jar;  it  can  be 
rolled  back,  uncovering  one  or  more 
frames,  as  desired,  and  requiring  but 
little  smoke.  Thirdly,  in  this  locality  a 
large  amount  of  propolis  is  gathered,  and 
a  cloth  prevents  the  daubing  of  the  sec- 
tions, except  along  the  edges  where  it 
can  be  easily  removed  with  a  knife. 
Without  the  cloth,  the  whole  top  of  the 
sections  are  more  or  less  discolored. 

The  disadvantages  are  that  it  requires 
time  to  handle  the  extra  cloths,  that  it 
adds  about  five  cents  to  the  cost  of  the 
hive,  that  it  prevents  the  bees  from  pass- 
ing over  the  tops  of  the  frames,  and  that 
covers  may  blow  off  if  not  glued  on.  The 
last  named  objection  will  not  hold  if  the 
right  kind  of  covers  are  used.  In  regard 
to  the  first,  my  experience  is  that  it  re- 
quires wore  time  to  keep  the  bees  smoked 
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down,  not  to  speak  of  stings,  robbers,  and 
other  annoyances. 

In  hives  with  only  a  bee-space  above 
the  frames,  only  one  thickness  of  cloth 
can  be  used.  For  this  purpose  1  have 
found  nothing  better  than  a  kind  of  canvas 
known  as  12-oz  duck,  which  can  be 
bought  at  any  dry  goods  store.  Enameled 
cloth  tears  too  easily,  and  the  bees  gnaw 
holes  through  it. 

Valparaiso.  Ind.,  Feb.  16.  1907. 

1  consider  the  foregoing  a  very  fair  dis- 
cussion of  the  quilt-question;  now  that  it 
is  up.  I  am  going  to  quote  another  very 
fair  editorial  on  the  subject  that  appeared 
in  the  American  Bee-Keeper  for  February, 
it  is  as  follows  : — 

The  bee-space  over  frames  is  no  barrier 
to  the  use  of  a  quilt  if  one  desires  to  use 
it.  Individual  tastes  and  methods  of  work- 
ing must  determine  preferences  in  regard 
to  frame  covering.  For  summer  use,  with 
hives  nicely  shaded,  a  well-fitting  flat  lid 
is  all  that  is  heeded  and  is.  perhaps,  the 
acme  of  perfection,  but  they  do  not  admit 
of  the  moderate  winter  ventilation  and 
absorbent  qualities  desired  in  some  in- 
stances. 

In  making  early  spring  examinations, 
as  to  the  strength  of  colonies  just  out  of 
winter  quarters,  the  quilt  is  a  decided 
advantage.  Instead  of  having  to  pry 
loose  a  propolized  lid  or  honey-board,  the 
apiarist  can  jerk  back  the  quilt  and  re- 
place it  in  one  second,  ascertaining  the 
approximate  strength  of  the  colony 
closely  clustered  upon  the  brood  on  a  cool 
morning.  If  it  becomes  necessary  to  per- 
form some  slight  operation  at  a  time 
when  robbers  are  troublesome,  such  as  to 
remove  or  insert  a  frame  of  honey  it  is 
not  necessary  to  expose  the  whole  top  of 
the  frames,  when  quilts  are  in  use.  It 
may  be  turned  back  just  far  enough  to 
expose  the  frames  wanted,  and  may  be 
flopped  back  in  an  instant,  with  one  hand, 
and  the  hive  thus  closed. 

The  ideal  hive  covering,  for  a  northern 
climate,  is  a  flat  lid  with  a  rim,  admitting 
of  the  use  of  a  sawdust  cushion  inside, 
with  a  quilt  over  the  frames.  In  the 
South,  a  flat  lid  with  honey-board  and 
air-space  between,  fills  the  bill  exactly. 

1 1  have  used  quilts  to  a  slight  extent; 
that  is,  I  have  found  them  in  use  in  the 
apiaries  that  1  have  examined  for  foul 
brood.     I  have    also  found  them  on  hives 


that  I  have  bought,  but  have  always 
them  thrown  away. 

It  is  said  that  a  cover  will  come  off 
with  a  snap,  which  is  true  in  cool  weather. 
It  is  also  said  that  this  snap  jars  and 
irritates  the  bees,  and  the  removal  of  the 
whole  cover,  opening  up  the  whole  top  of 
the  hive,  gives  the  bees  greater  oppor- 
tunity to  sally  forth  and  make  merry  with 
their  keeper.  1  admit  all  of  this,  but  here 
is  the  way  that  I  open  a  hive:  Smoke 
the  bees  at  the  entrance  the  first  thing  I 
do.  After  bees  are  subdued,  thumping 
and  snapping  things  about  the  hive  only 
adds  to  their  submission.  After  the 
smoke  has  been  driven  in  at  the  entrance 
I  pry  the  cover  loose  with  a  screw  driver, 
but  I  don't  pull  it  right  off  and  allow  a 
great  host  of  bees  to  make  an  attack.  I 
drive  smoke  mto  the  crack  opened  by  the 
screw  driver  sufficiently  for  this  purpose, 
but  not  to  let  out  any  bees.  With  these 
preliminaries  it  is  perfectly  safe  to  remove 
the   cover  with  little  danger  of  stings. 

If  a  man  wishes  to  take  a  little  peep 
into  one  corner  of  the  brood  nest,  to  see 
how  strong  the  colony  is,  and  that  is  all 
that  he  wishes  to  do,  a  quilt  is  an 
advantage. 

Here  is  the  way  that  I  have  found 
quilts  working  where  I  have  been.  When 
first  put  on,  if  you  can  get  all  of  the  bees 
down  off  the  top  bars,  the  quilt  lies  down 
nice  and  smooth,  but  the  bees  are  sure  to 
put  a  line  of  propolis  along  the  edges  of 
each  top  bar.  The  next  time  that  the 
quilt  is  put  back,  it  is  not  put  in  exactly 
the  same  place.  Those  little  ridges  of 
propolis  raise  it  up  slightly  from  the  top 
bars,  and  bigger  ridges  of  propolis  are 
put  along  the  edges  of  the  top  bars. 
This  thing  continues  until  there  are  little 
bunches  and  lumps  of  propolis  here  and 
there,  and  ths  quilt  does  not  lie  down 
smooth.  The  bees  plug  the  openings  with 
propolis,  and  even  burr  combs,  in  some 
instances.  The  putting  on  and  taking  off 
of  such  quilts  is  no  pleasure  for  either  the 
bees  or  their  keeper. 

In  my  experience,  the  top  bars  of  sec- 
tions   are    daubed    worse    with     propols 
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when  quilts  are  used  over  them;  and  for 
the  reasons  that  I  have  just  given.  With  a 
plain,  flat  cover,  and  a  bee-space  above  the 
sections,  or  the  tops  of  brood  frames,  no 
propolis  is  used  except  around  the  edges 
of  the  hives  where  the  cover  comes  in 
contact,  and  when  the  cover  is  loosened, 
which  is  an  easy  task  during  the  warm 
weather  when  most  of  our  work  is  done 
with  the  bees,  the  cover  can  be  lifted  off 
neat  and  clean,  and  free  from  all  of  these 
knobs  of  propolis  and  brace  combs. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  with 
a  quilt  only  a  part  of  the  hive  needs  to  be 
uncovered  if  robbers  are  troublesome,  and 
there  is  little  work  to  do,  like  putting-  in  a 


comb  of  honey,  but  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that  there  is  nothing  in  the  world 
to  prevent  the  shoving  of  the  board  cover 
over  only  a  few  inches,  instead  of  remov- 
ing it  entirely,  when  there  is  some  opera- 
tion of  this  kind  to  be  performed. 

1  like  a  quilt,  something  like  a  piece  of 
carpet,  to  lay  over  the  frames  when  the 
hives  are  stacked  up  in  the  cellar,  but 
that  is  the  only  use  I  have  for  a  quilt.  I 
might  add  that  I  don't  yet  /fnow  positively 
that  the  quilt  is  any  great  advantage  for 
this  purpose.  It  is  a  "notion"  of  mine  that 
it  is,  and  1  am  experimenting  along  that 
line  this  winter.     Ed.  Review.] 


Extracting"  Honey  Profitably  at 
Distant  Yards. 


E.    F.    ATWATER. 


.TUNE  19th  found  us  again  at  the 
e)  distant  yard,  with  a  load  of  cans, 
which  were  carefully  piled  along  the 
fence,  and  the  work  of  inspection  be- 
gun as  before.  We  found  that  brood- 
rearing  had  proceeded  at  a  great  pace, 
many  colonies  were  preparing  to  swarm, 
even  though  they  had  been  treated  radi- 
cally on  the  previous  trip.  More  room 
was  needed  by  some  colonies,  and  swarms 
had  been  issuing  and  returning,  while 
some  had  reared  themselves  a  queen  and 
gone  away  with  her. 

The  men  on  the  ranch  were  sure  that 
50  swarms  had  escaped,  but  this  was 
not  the  case.  No  doubt  50  swarms  had 
Issued,  counting  the  several  times  that 
some  had  tried  it,  but  as  the  queens' 
wings  were  all  clipped,  the  actual  loss 
was  small. 

Right  here  let  me  say  that  our  greatest 
mistake  was  in  not  having  made  another 
trip    for    inspection    and    swarm  control, 


seven  to  nine  days  after  the  trip  of  June 
5th,  or  treating  more  colonies,  at  that 
trip,  on  our  new  system,  which  seems  to 
hold  the  bees  for  a  longer  time  than  any 
method  which  simply  discourages  swarm- 
ing, like  the  plan  of  raising  brood  above 
an  excluder. 

The  season  was  extraordinary  for 
swarming,  the  worst  in  that  way  that  I 
had  experienced,  but  also  the  best  for 
honey. 

.  The  strong  colonies  were  given  such 
treatment  as  described  for  the  trip  of 
June  5th.  The  colonies  tiered  up  on  the 
Alexander  plan  for  queen-mating  were 
now  divided,  each  part  with  a  queen  and 
brood,  :md  each  was  given  emerging  brood 
from  other  colonies,  to  make  them  strong. 
A  few  more  tiered  hives  for  mating  were 
then  prepared. 

We  try  to  have  all  sheets  of  foundation 
drawn  out  in  the  brood-nest,  using  the 
brood-combs    in  the    supers,  as    such  old 
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combs  are  far  the  best  for  rapid  uncap- 
ping and  handling.  Mowing  the  grass 
completed  the  work  done  at  this  visit. 

On  July  1  1th  we  loaded  our  extracting 
outfit  on  the  wagon,  and  on  arriving  at 
the  yard,  we  set  up  the  tent,  described  in 
a  previous  number  of  the  Review,  hired  a 
man  and  a  boy,  and  began  work.  1 
brought  in  the  combs  on  a  Daisy  spring 
wheel-barrow,  sometimes  also  ^  doing  a 
little  uncapping.  Herman  C.  uncapped 
and  filled  cans,  and  Scott  R.  turned  the 
crank. 

EXTRACTING     OUTSIDE     COMBS     IN     THE 
BROOD-NEST. 

In  many  colonies  1  found  the  outside 
combs  in  the  brood-nest  full  of  honey; 
these  were  removed  and  extracted,  the 
brood  spread,  and  full  sheets  of  founda- 
tion put  in  their  places.  This  would  be  a 
ruinous  procedure  if  no  second  crop  were 
expected,  or  no  continuation  of  the  flow, 
but  we  usually  get  a  second  crop;  and 
this  plan  gives  more  bees  for  that  crop, 
if  it  continues  as  long  as  usual,  enough  to 
pay  very  well  indeed  for  the  extra  labor 
required. 

In  this  connection  I  have  often  wondered 
how  some  specialists  manage  to  put  in 
their  time,  handling  brood-combs  so  little 
as  they  do.  Here,  we  musi  handle  combs 
to  a  considerable  extent,  running  eight  or 
more  yards,  with  anything  like  complete 
swarm-control.  If  we  could  control 
swarming  without  manipulation,  we  would 
need  far  more  bees  to  keep  us  busy.  Two 
of  us  did  nearly  all  the  field  work  with 
over  700  colonies  this  summer,  harvesting 
a  total  crop  of  over  36.000  pounds. 

DOUBLE     BRUSHING    OF    COMBS. 

One  valuable  thing  that  I  learned, 
through  the  American  Bee-Keeper,  from 
0.  0.  Poppleton — while  I  brush  one  side 
of  a  comb  a  boy  brushes  the  other  side  so 
the  bees  have  no  chance  to  run  from  one 
side  to  the  other,  and  the  work  is  done 
much  quicker  than  by  the  one-brush 
plan. 


HAULING     6,000    POUNDS    OF    HONEY    AT 
ONE     LOAD. 

At  this  extracting  we  took    over  6,000 
pounds.     A    freighter    was    hired   to  haul . 
the    honey    to    Meridian.     His  big  freight 
wagon    had    strips    of    2x4,    about     1 8 
inches  long,  spiked    to  its    sides,  inside,  on 
end,  resting  on  the  bottom  of   the  wagon- 
box.     There    were    three    pairs  of    these 
uprights,  one    pair  at    each    end,  and  one 
pair  in  the  middle.     Perhaps  five  inches  of 
loose  hay  was  then  put  in  the  wagon-box, 
then    a    deck  of    inch  boards    cleated  to- 
gether, resting  on  the  hay.     On  this  deck, 
with   the    springy  hay  under  it,  the  five- 
gallon    cans  of   honey    were    placed,  four 
cans    exactly     filling  the    box,    in    width. 
After  the  box  was  filled  with  the  one  tier 
of  cans,  pieces  of  2  x  4  were    put    across 
the  box,  resting  on  the    ends  of   the    up- 
right pieces  of    2x4,  and    then    spiked  to 
them.     Next  we  took  four,  2  x  8's,  as  long 
as  the    wagon-box,  and    tacked  them    in 
place  on  the  cross-pieces  of  2  x  4,  leaving 
about    1>4  inches    between  them.     These 
2x8"s    formed  an  upper  deck,  supported 
only  at   the  ends  and  in  the    middle.     On 
this  upper  deck  the  remainder  of  the  cans 
of  honey  were  placed  in  such  a  way  as  to 
have    most  of   the  weight    come  between 
the  supporting  cross-pieces,  short  rows  of 
cans   on    each   plank,    between   supports, 
giving    plenty    of   spring   to     insure    safe 
carrying    over    36    miles    of    fair    to  bad 
roads.      The    entire  6,000    pounds    were 
hauled  at   the    one    four-horse  load,  and 
arrived  at  home  without  mishap. 

On  July  30th  we  again  found  ourselves 
at  the  distant  yard,  as  a  friend  had 
written  to  us  thac  the  flow  had  continued, 
and  our  bees  might  need  room.  Swarm- 
ing was  now  over,  and  the  supers  again 
fairly  well  filled.  A  few  more  colonies 
were  made,  from  the  Alexander  mating 
mating  piles,  and  tha  extra  queens  used 
as  needed. 

We  set  up  the  tent,  and  with  the  same 
help  we  extracted  aga'n,  getting  a  little 
over  5,200  pounds.  This  5,200  pounds 
was  freighted  to  Meridian  the  same  as 
the  6,000  pounds  first  extracted. 
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As  the  flow  ended  about  August  1 1th, 
with  a  few  days  of  cool  weather,  we 
knew  that  the  bees  had  not  accomplished 
much  after  the  extracting  of  July  30th. 
so  no  more  work  was  done  with  them 
until  the  week  ending-  Nov.  6th. 

During  that  week  we  again  visited  this 
yard,  taking  with  us  a  Townsend,  bolted, 
take-down,  12x16  foot  honey-house,  in 
the  flat,  with  a  small  stove,  a  few  cans, 
etc.  We  set  up  the  house,  put  up  the 
stove,  pried  off  all  supers  that  were  free 
from  bees,  wheeled  them  into  the  shop, 
and  sorted  out  the  combs  containing 
honey.  These  last  were  stacked  up  by 
themselves  in  supers,  near  the  stove, 
piling  them  as  high  as  we  could  reach. 

WARMING    HONEY    TO    EXTRACT    IT, 

During  the  middle  of  the  day  we 
brushed  out  the  bees  that  were  found  in 
mostly  small  clusters  in  perhaps  ,'2  of  the 
supers,  those  remaining  on  the  hives,  and 
these  supers  were  taken  to  the  shop  and 
treated  as  were  the  others.  At  night  we 
built  a  fire  in  the  stove,  one  of  us  staying 
awake  half  of  the  night  to  'tend  the  fire, 
when  the  other  took  his  place. 

In  the  morning  we  began  extracting, 
and  it  was  a  revelation,  I  can  assure  you. 
In  fact,  so  hot  was  the  upper  part  of  the 
room  that  some  combs  had  to  be  very 
carefully  handled,  and  perhaps  three  or 
four  had  broken  loose  from  the  wires. 

Owing  to  the  sudden  endingof  the  flov/, 
about  August  1  1th.  at  this  last  trip,  we 
only  took  800  pounds,  besides  a  lot  of 
partially  filled  combs  for  spring  breeding, 
but  even  this  small  quantity  paid  for  the 
shop. 

PROTECTING    COLONIES    WITH    BUILDING 


We  spent  the  remainder  of  the  time  in 
preparing  bees  for  the  winter.  Perhaps 
%  of  the  colonies  (standing  in  pairs)  were 
simply  moved  until  the  two  hives  were  in 
actual  contact,  and  tarred  paper  put  on 
top,  back,  and  sides.  A  few  were  papered 
singly,  while  most  of  them  were  piled  in 
rows,  about  12  hives  long,  two  hives  high. 


making  24  in  a  pile,  and  ends,  top  and 
rear  of  the  pile  covered  with  tarred 
paper. 

After  seeing  that  every  entrance  was 
mouse-tight,  I  took  the  train  for  home  at 
noon,  Nov.  6th.  so  as  to  get  home  in  time 
to  vote,  leaving  my  assistant  to  drive 
home — his  political  convictions  being  in  a 
somewhat  unsettled  condition. 

In  closing  let  me  say  that  I  find  that 
two  good  manipulators  can  inspect  130 
colonies,  and  treat  them  for  swarming, 
adding  supers  as  needed,  in  about  1  j4 
days,  doing  the  work  with  the  great 
thoroughness  necessary  in  a  yard  that 
can  be  visited  but  seldom. 

1  cannot  afford  not  to  clip  my  queens. 
1  linow  enough  to  run  out-yards  without 
clipped  queens,  but  clipping  is  insurance 
against  loss,  for  a  few  days  at  least,  if 
one's  visit  to  the  yard  is  delayed  for  any 
reason,  and  in  no  other  easy  way  can  one 
be  sure  of  the  ages  of  his  queens. 

PROFITS    OF    LONG    RANGE    BEE-KEEPING. 

Our  crop  from  the  distant  yard  is  over 
1 2,000  pounds,  and  I  think  that  this  com- 
pares very  favorably  per  colony  with  any 
yard  in  this  valley  that  was  under  the 
constant  care  of  its  owner. 

We  will  this  year  be  so  fortunate  as  to 
receive  an  average  of  7c  per  pound  for 
this  honey,  or  S840.  Leaving  out  the 
April  visit,  this  makes  $168  gross  income 
per  visit,  or  counting  the  April  visit.  SI  40 
per  visit. 

Meridian.  Idaho,  Dec.  10.  1906. 

i  Just  a  word  about  warming  honey  to 
extract  it.  As  Mr.  Atwater  intimates,  it 
is  an  easy  matter  to  get  a  room  so  warm 
that  it  will  melt  the  combs,  or  make  them 
so  soft  that  they  will  drop  out  of  the 
frames.  The  best  plan  is  to  use  a  fire  of 
hard  coal.  The  heat  is  steady  and  easily 
controlled.  Have  a  thermometer  in  the 
room  and  don't  let  the  heat  go  much 
above  95  degrees;  nor  below  90  if  you 
wish  the  best  results.  The  honey  will 
then  be  warmer  than  it  usually  is  in  the 
hives. — Editor.] 
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The  Northern  Michigan  Bee-Keepers' 
Association  will  hold  its  annual  conven- 
tion April  10th  and  1  1th.  at  East  Jordan, 
Mich.  Special  rates  of  SI. 00  per  day 
at  the  Russell  House.  The  editor  of  the 
Review  expects  to  be  present. 


ITK*  •  **>»*^>* 


The  Far  Western  Bee-Keeper  is  the 
name  of  the  latest  candidate  for  apicul- 
tural  favors.  It  is  a  50-cent  monthly;  has 
18  pages  and  a  cover;  is  very  neat  typo- 
graphically; hails  from  Riverside,  Califor- 
nia; and  Henry  E.  Horn  is  its  publisher. 
Mr.  Horn  shows,  in  this  first  issue,  that 
he  wields  a  facile  pen;  he  has  had  experi- 
ence in  bee-keeping;  and  this  first  num- 
ber shows  that  he  can  give  the  Far  West- 
ern folks  a  very  creditable  journal.  The 
Review  wishes  him  abundant  success. 


»*ii»»»^«<R.H 


In  a  Bee  Cellar,  which  is  the  better 
material  for  the  cellar  bottom,  cement  or 
simply  a  bottom  of  earth?  A  subscriber 
wishes  this  point  discussed  in  the  Review. 
The  idea  has  been  advanced  that  having 
an  easy  communication  between  the  cel- 
lar and  the  surrounding  earth  was  an  ad- 
vantage, in  that  it  allowed  the  earth  to 
absorb  dampness  arising  from  the  bees, 
also  any  abnoxious  gases.  How  much,  if 
anything,  there  is  in  this  I  don't  know. 
This  is  the  third  year  that  1  have  been 
wintering  bees  very  successfully  in  the 
cellar  under  my  house,  and  the  bottom 
and  walls  of  this  cellar  are  of  cement. 
Our  cellars  up  north  have  bottoms  of 
earth,  while  the  sides  are  simply  boarded 
up  with  narrow  strips  of  lumber.  The 
bees  are  wintering  perfectly.  1  would  be 
inclined  to  think  that  it  would  be  better 
to  have  the  bottom  and  sides  of  cement  in 
a  heavy,  damp,  clay  soil;  but,  in  a  dry 
sandy  soil  I  doubt  if  it  would  be  any  ad- 
vantage, and  it  might  not  be  a  disadvan- 
tage. 


Hauling  Honey  Home  to  extract,  a  la 
Miller,  is  endorsed  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Chrysler, 
of  Chatham.  Ontario,  providing  the  supers 
and  appliances  are  adapted  to  that  mode 
of  working;  and  Mr.  Chrysler  believes 
that  it  will  pay  to  make  them  suitable  for 
this  system. 

Songs  of  Beedom  is  the  title  of  a  neat 
neat  little  pamphlet  gotten  out  by  Geo.  W. 
York  &  Co.,  S34  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago, 
Ills.  Bee-keepers  are  blessed  by  having 
within  their  ranks  some  genuine  poets 
and  musicians  who  occasionly  break  forth 
in  songs  of  beedom.  These  have  been 
published  here  and  there  in  bee  journals, 
or  programs,  etc.,  and  it  is  very  com- 
mendable that  they  should  all  be  gathered 
together  in  one  neat  little  book.  Send 
Bro.  York  25  cents  for  a  copy. 

Let  individuality  Have  Full  Play. 

The  rank  and  file  of  bee-keepers  are 
too  much  given  to  pinning  their  faith  upon 
some  one  else— upon  some  one  of  the 
"leading  lights."  It  is  all  right  to  read, 
study  and  consider  the  methods  that  have 
been  adopted  by  others,  but  each  man 
ought  to  have  some  initiative,  some  orig- 
inality about  him.  Be  able  to  think  and 
plan  for  himself.  The  Messrs.  Miller  and 
Facey.  bring  out  this  point  very  strongly 
in  this  issue.  A  part  of  one  sentence  in 
the  article  of  Mr.  Facey  will  certainly 
bear  repeating.  In  speaking  of  the  sys- 
temization  and  comprehension  needed 
when  managing  out  apiaries,  he  then 
adds  "intuition  and  trained  perception, 
and  prompt  judgment  will  tell  us  what  to 
do  without  following  any  one  else,  or  even 
ourselves,  only  as  our  grasp  of  the  case 
may  point  the  way."  1  wish  those  words 
could  be  printed  in  gold  and  set  up  over 
the  door  to  every  honey  house  in  the  land 
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The  Wiring  of  frames,  and  the  imbed- 
ding' of  the  wires,  calls  forth  a  variety  of 
opinions  and  methods.  Soma  tell  us  to 
leave  the  wires  a  little  slack,  thus  allow- 
ing the  foundation  to  stretch  a  little,  there- 
by avoiding  "buckling."  I  have  always 
drawn  the  wires  taut,  so  that  they  would 
sing  like  a  fiddle  string,  yet  there  has  bean 
no  trouble  from  "buckling."  I  have  al- 
ways used  the  medium  brood  foundation. 
Mr.  Franklin  Fox,  of  Erwinna,  Penn., 
suggests  that,  when  imbedding  a  wire,  it 
be  caught  in  the  center,  by  the  end  of  the 
finger,  and  pressed  down  towards  the 
bottom  bar.  This  would  give  an  upward 
pressure  from  the  wire,  and  absolutely 
avoid  all  sagging.  I  had  often  thought  of 
doing  this  little  trick,  but  there  seemed  no 
necessity  for  it  with  my  management. 


*^*»  ««^»JT»»'* 


Bottom-Starters  are  favored  by  a  few 
prominent  bee-keepers;  and  1  will  say 
this:  If  you  can't  get  the  combs  firmly 
attached  to  the  bottom  bars  without  the 
use  of  bottom -starters,  then  use  them,  by 
all  means.  I  have  no  use  for  them.  As  1 
have  said  before,  no  man  by  looking  at 
my  finished  sections  could  tell  which  side 
up  they  grew.  I  would  like  to  visit  some 
bee-keeper  who  can't  succeed  without 
bottom-starters,  and  see  his  sections  be- 
fore he  gives  them  to  the  bees — see  them 
as  he  gives  them  when  trying  to  succeed 
without  bottom-starters.  If  the  section 
is  not  filled  full,  of  course  the  comb  may 
not  be  attached  at  the  bottom  -  1  would 
not  expect  that  it  would.  If  it  is  filled  full, 
why  don't  the  bees  attach  the  comb  all 
around  ?  They  do  with  me  and  with 
hundreds  of  bee-keepers  that  I  have  vis- 
ited. 


^^Ii7*^lt»^»*« 


Taking  Bees  Out  of  the  cellar  will  soon 
be  the  order  of  the  day.  We  are  often 
advised  to  carry  them  out  in  the  night,  or 
else  in  cool  weather,  and  then  they  will 
be  ready  to  fly  all  at  once.  This  advice 
may  be  good,  probably  is,  but  Mr.  A.  A. 
Ludington,  of  Verona  Mills,  Mich.,  told  at 
the  Big  Rapids  convention  of  a  queer  but 


costly  experience  he  had  by  carrying  out 
bees  in  the  night.  The  next  day  was 
warm  enough  for  the  bees  to  fly,  but  the' 
wind  started  in  with  a  good  stiff  breeze 
that  continued  to  increase  until  it  was  a 
perfect  gale.  The  bees  were  anxious  for 
a  flight,  and  would  leave  their  hives,  and 
the  wind  was  so  strong  that  they  were 
actually  blown  away,  never  to  return. 
Many  colonies  were  lost  entirely,  and  all 
were  so  weakened  that  practically  no 
surplus  was  secured  that  year.  Just 
think  of  it.  Nearly  a  whole  apiary  of 
bees  blown  away  upon  taking  their  first 
flight  in  the  spring  ! 


tP^^^m^^mP^f^^ 


Hive  covers  of  two  pieces,  with  a  strip 
of  tin  or  iron  slid  into  saw  kerfs  in  their 
edges,  all  covered  with  paint  when  put 
together,  have  proved  a  failure  with  Mr. 
Franklin  G.  Fox,  of  Erwinna,  Penn.,  but, 
in  telling  the  particulars,  I  think  he  shows 
why  they  leaked.  He  says  he  painted 
them  thoroughly,  three  or  four  times  be- 
fore using  them,  even  painted  the  under 
side  over  the  joints,  yet  they  would  gap 
open  and  leak  in  a  most  tantalizing  man- 
ner. In  describing  such  covers,  I  said 
nothing  about  painting  them  on  both  sides, 
as  I  supposed  that  everybody  painted 
them  on  both  sides.  If  the  under  side 
should  be  left  unpainted,  I  should  expect 
that  the  alternate  absorption  and  evapo- 
ration of  water  would  cause  exactly  the 
trouble  that  our  friend  mentions.  When  I 
was  at  the  home  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Forbes, 
Plainwell,  Mich.,  last  spring,  I  saw  a  lot 
of  covers  made  of  two  pieces,  that  had 
been  in  use  several  years,  and  there  had 
been  no  trouble  from  their  leaking.  They 
were  made  of  well-seasoned  lumber,  the 
edges  and  strips  of  tin  well-painted,  then 
the  pieces  were  put  into  a  sort  of  frame 
and  crowded  tightly  together  by  means 
of  wedges,  and  end-cleats  nailed  on,  after 
which  the  covers  were  well-painted  on 
both  sides. 

Mr.  Fox  overcame  his  troubles  by  cov- 
ering the  top  of  the  cover  with  Neponset 
paper.  He  has  also  been  successful  by 
covering  a  cover    with  muslin,  while    the 
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paint  is  still  green,  then  painting  over  the 
muslin. 

Mr.  Fox  H'ishes  a  rim  around  the  edge 
of  his  covers,  as  he  says  it  does  away 
vv^ith  the  use  of  a  weight  to  prevent  the 
wind  from  blowing  away  the  covers,  if 
the  bees  have  access  to  the  joint  between 
the  hivo  and  the  cover,  as  they  do  in  my 
case,  there  is  never  any  trouble  from  the 
wind  blowing  off  covers — the  propolis 
holds  the  cover  on  all  right. 


Planning  ond  L.ooking  Ahead. 

Of  course  a  large  share  of  a  bee-keeper's 
success  comes  from  careful  attention  to 
details,  but  fully  as  important  is  that  of 
looking  ahead  and  working  to  some 
definite  plan.  Every  factor  in  a  man's 
business  should  be  given  frequent  and 
careful  consiceration.  Each  should  be 
estimated  at  its  true  worth,  compared 
with  the  others,  and  in  relationship  to  the 
business  as  a  whole.  So  many  work 
away,  day  after  day.  giving  little  thought 
to  definite  plans,  forming  decisions  on'y 
when  actually  forced  to  do  so  by  circum- 
stances. The  bee-keeper  ought  to  decioe 
whether  his  business  shall  be  a  mixed 
one.  and,  if  mixed,  what  with;  or  a  spe- 
cialty; or  a  sole  business;  how  many  bees 
he  shall  keep:  what  kind  of  bees,  hives 
and  implements  he  shall  use;  what  kind 
of  honey  he  shall  produce;  how  it  shall  be 
marketed;  etc.  All  this  calls  for  a  vast 
amount  of  thought  and  planning,  and 
there  m.ay  be  occasions  when  there  maist 
be  a  change  of  plan.  Managing  a  busi- 
ness reminds  me  of  a  pilot  taking  a  ship 
out  of  a  harbor.  All  of  the  landmarks, 
the  buoys,  the  lights,  must  be  watched 
carefully,  a  turn  hero,  and  a  change  there 
:o  av'iid  some  rock  or  shallow.  So  a 
man  must  watch  his  business  closely. 
and  be  ■  eady  to  make  any  slight  change 
in  his  cjurse.  Quite  frequently  has  somie 
^riend  said  to  me  :  'it  was  lucky  you 
had  tne  money  to  do  so  and  so;"  or,  "It 
was  fortunate  that  your  business  v.'as  in 
suc'i  shape  that  you  could  leave  home 
an'-  hei;''  >«h»^n  thr  honey  nef^ded  extr,-i,-.(  - 


ing,"  or,  "Yoii  ■  •-•!;;  never  Iruve  cume 
through  so  w.  '  you  had  been  produc- 
ing comb  hoi-ey."  etc.  Now,  there  was 
no  luck  nor  good  fortune  about  it;  these 
apparently  fortunate  ccin'.-'naticr.s  came 
about  because  they  hod  btsn  planned  and 
worked  for  \/eeks,  and  months,  ye?, 
almost  years.  !n  advance.  1  don't  know 
how  it  is  with  others,  but,  with  myself, 
this  planning,  ]  lanning,  planning  aiiead  is 
one  of  my  cluefest  pleasures.  No  one 
knows  how  many  apiaries  1  located  last 
spring  before  I  ever  went  to  northern 
Michigan;  no  one  knows  how  many  cellars 
and  honey  houses  1  built  before  a  spade 
was  put  to  the  work.  1  love  to  sit  in  a 
big  chair,  before  the  bright  coal  fire  in 
my  ofifice.  and.  as  the  shades  of  night 
gather  around  me.  let  my  mind  go  over 
the  different  problems  and  features  of  my 
business.  Perhaps  some  new  factor  has 
entered  the  problem,  and  I  consider 
everything  all  over  and  over  again,  to  see 
if  any  changes  are  needed.  I  don't  know 
how  it  is  with  ot'iers,  but  my  business 
seldom  worries  me;  instead,  it  is  a  pleas- 
ure. How  many  times  have  I  wrested 
victory  from  v/ha^  would  otherwise  have 
been  defeat,  had  not  there  been  a  definite 
plan  worked  out,  and  everything  been 
ready  weeks  in  advance  of  any  possible 
need. 

5elf-5paced  Frames,  versus  the  loose, 
hanging  style,  is  a  question  likely  to  be 
open  for  discussion  for  some  time.  The 
Alerican  Bee  Journal  sayi-.  ti'f:.t  I  make  it 
appear  that  the  self-spacing  is  most 
valuable  for  holding  i;he  frames  in  place 
when  moving  bees,  when  the  greatest 
value  is  in  the  rapid  handling  that  may  be 
done  with  self-spaced  frames  — no  time 
used  in  spacing  them.  Let's  see  about 
this  rapid  handling.  With  seif-spaced 
frames  some  sort  of  a  wedge  or  spring, 
must  first  be  pried  out.  Then  a  dumm.y 
must  comie  out— and  oh,  how  it  does  stick, 
sometimes.  Then  the  frames  must  be 
pried  apart.  Sometimes  it  is  possible  to 
pry  the  brood  nest  apart  in  the  middle. 
hut.  oftener.  the  iiun-.c^.  are  stuck   fast  so 
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tightly  that  it  is  necessary  to  commence 
at  one  side  and  pry  the  f-  ':.r-.>js  loose  one 
at  a  time  until  the  midr'io  of  the  brood 
nest  is  reached,  when,  at  last,  we  are 
ready  to  remove  a  comb.  All  this  does 
not  strike  me  as  very  rapid  handling"- 
With  loose,  hanging  frame  j  it  is  necessary 
only  to  pry  loose  a  comb  each  side  of  the 
one  to  be  removed,  press  them  over  a 
little  to  one  side,  when  the  comb  between 
can  be  lifted  out.  In  this  matter  of  get- 
ting the  combs  back,  one  kind  can  be  put 
back  as  rapidly  as  the  other.  After  they 
are  in  the  hive,  the  loose,  hanging  frames 
will  probably  nesd  some  spacing  with  the 
fingers,  but  this  won"t  take  so  very  much 
longer  than  it  does  to  put  in  the  dummy 
and  get  it  into  place  with  wedges  or 
springs.  As  inspector  of  apiaries  I  have 
handled  all  kinds  of  frames,  and  if  there 
is  anything  I  dread  to  meet  it  is  the  self- 
spaced  frame,  es-pecially  of  the  Hoffman 
style.  When  I  come  to  an  apiary  with 
the  plain,  all-wood,  loose  hanging  frames, 
what  a  sigh  of  relief  goes  up  !  1  have 
used  the  two  kinds  of  frames,  side  by 
side,  in  our  own  apiaries  the  last  season, 
and  my  choice  comes  from  actual  prac- 
tice, not  theory  nor  prejudice. 

When  it  comes  to  the  production  of  ex- 
tracted honey,  the  frames  with  staples, 
and  projections,  "excrescences,'"  I  call 
them,  are  simply  not  "in  it."  For  several 
reasons  it  is  better  to  space  the  combs 
wide  apart  in  the  supers,  when  the  self- 
spacing  arrangements  come  to  naught. 
The  oamo  G?,n't  be  said  of  them,  however, 
when  it  comes  to  using  the  honey  knife. 


»^it»^;'u«««.«^» 


Some  of  Our  Plans  for  the  Coming 
Season. 

I  expect  that  my  brother  and  myself 
will  have  somowhere  between  500  and 
600  colonies  of  bees  under  our  charge  the 
coming  season.  Thus  far  they  have  win- 
tered perfectly,  and  before  another  issue 
of  the  Review  reaches  its  readers,  it  is 
likely  that  the  bees  will  be  out  of  doors 
and  on  the  wing.  As  soon  as  the  warm 
days  come  which  will  enable  them  to  fly 
freely,  they    will    be    set  out    upon    their 


summer  stands;  end  I  expect  that  many 
of  the  colonies,  perhaps  most  of  them, 
will  be  protected  with  black,  tarred  felt. 
By  the  way,  the  need  of  this  protection  is 
not  so  great  when  the  bees  first  are  taken 
from  the  cellar,  as  it  is  later,  when  large 
quantities  have  been  developed. 

As  soon  as  settled  warm  weather  has 
come,  and  the  danger  of  cold  snaps  is 
practically  over,  some  of  the  colonies, 
probably  most  of  them,  will  be  fed.  By 
the  way,  1  have  about  1,000  pounds  of 
honey  in  brood  combs,  some  that  I  got 
with  the  apiary  that  1  bought  last  winter. 
The  former  owner  took  out  these  combs 
last  fall,  and  expected  to  extract  the 
honey,  but  farm-work  prevented  until  it 
was  so  late  and  cold  that  he  gave  it  up. 
1  expect  to  give  this  to  any  colonies  that 
are  particularly  lacking  in  stores.  When 
I  visited  Mr.  J.  P.  Moore  two  years  ago. 
he  told  me  of  a  fall  harvest  that  came 
from  asters,  I  believe,  and  he  saved  solid 
combs  of  this  honey  until  spring,  then  put 
one  in  each  side  of  each  brood  nest,  and 
he  said  it  was  simply  marvelous  to  see 
how  colonies  so  treated  "shelled  out"  the 
bees.  Mr.  Townsend  never  said  truer 
words  than  when  he  said  that  a  colony  to 
do  its  best  must  have  an  abundance  of 
stores  for  six  weeks  previous  to  the  main 
harvest.  This  is  what  our  600  colonies 
will  have  the  coming  spring. 

We  are  having  6.000  frames  made  and 
filled  with  foundation  this  winter  and 
spring.  About  600  supers  are  being 
made.  We  are  determined  that  there 
shall  be  no  loss  of  honey  from  lack  of 
■  super-room.  As  soon  as  a  brood  nest  is 
full  of  bees,  honey  and  brood,  and  the 
flow  of  honey  is  on,  we  shall  put  on  an 
upper  story,  raise  half  of  the  combs  from 
below,  and  alternate  them,  in  each  story, 
with  sheets  of  wired  foundation.  When 
these  two  stories,  or  the  combs  in  them, 
are  nearly  all  full,  and  the  flow  continues, 
a  queen  excluder  will  be  placed  b.itween 
the  two  staries.  In  a  few  days  an  ex- 
amination will  be  held  to  learn  the  where- 
abouts of  the  queens.  The  presence  of 
eggs  will  disclose  in  which    story  a  qi  eon 
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is  located.  If  she  is  in  the  lower  story, 
which  will  not  be  probable,  all  right.  If 
she  is  above,  simply  change  places 
with  the  two  stories.  At  the  time  of 
putting  the  queens  below,  if  not  al- 
ready there,  I  shall  give  an  additional 
upper  story  of  drawn  combs,  next  to  the 
brood  nest,  but,  of  course,  with  the  queen 
excluder  between  it  and  the  lower  story 
or  brood  nest.  The  drawn  combs  will  be 
spaced  wide  -eight  combs  in  a  ten-frame 
super.  As  soon  as  the  combs  in  the  upper 
stDry  are  sealed  over,  they  will  be  freed 
from  bees  by  the  use  of  a  bee-escape, 
and  wheeled  into  the  honey  house,  and 
another  super  of  empty  comb  placed  next 
to  the  brood  nest.  If  at  any  time  it  be- 
comes necsssary,  in  order  to  furnish 
abundant  room,  to  give  more  supers 
before  the  honey  in  the  topmost  super  is 
sealed,  they  will  be  given,  even  if  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  tier  the  hives  up  four 
stories  high.  The  empty  supers  will 
always  be  given  next  to  the  brood  nest. 
By  this  management,  the  oldest,  ripest 
honey  will  always  be  in  the  top  super, 
where  it  can  be  removed  to  the  best 
advantage. 

As  one  apiary  is  here  at  n,y  home,  and 
one  at  the  home  of  my  brother,  and  he 
has  three  sons,  it  will  be  an  easy  matter 
for  us  to  keep  some  one  at  each  apiary 
during  the  swarming  season,  and  at  the 
same  time  keep  this  "some  one"  busy 
most  of  the  time.  When  a  swarm  issues 
it  will  be  hived  upon  the  old  stand,  given 
plenty  of  empty  combs,  and,  where  in- 
crease i^  d -sired,  nuclei  will  be  formed 
from  the  brood  combs  of  the  first  swarms 
that  issue,  and  then  these  nuclei  built 
up  by  the  addition  of  combs  from  the 
colonies  that  swarm  later.  Or  we  may 
practice,  to  some  extent,  the  Heddon 
method  of  preventing  after  swarming. 
Where  no  increase  is  desired,  the  swarms 
■//ill  be  hived  on  the  old  stands  just  the 
same,  and  the  hives  of  brood  set  upon  the 
top  of  some  of  the  weaker  colonies. 

The  honey  house  at  each  yard  will  have 
a  partition  through  its  center,  the  honey 
stored  in  one    side,  and    then   v/armed  up 


with  a  coal  stove  when  re'idy  to  extract 
it.  We  shall  use  the  four-frame.  Root, 
automatic  extractors,  having  one  at  each 
yard.  One  man  can  work  alone  at  each 
yard  very  well,  taking  off  the  honey  with 
bee-escapes,  hiving  the  swarms,  warm- 
ing up  the  honey  and  extracting  it.  At 
one  yard  we  shall  extract  in  a  cellar, 
digging  a  sort  of  pit  in  the  bottom,  near 
the  extractor,  in  which  to  set  the  scales 
and  the  tub  with  a  strainer  over  it  for 
straining  the  honey.  The  honey  will  be 
stored  in  new.  60-lb.    square  tin  cans. 

At  about  the  close  of  the  breeding 
season,  say,  the  latter  part  of  September, 
we  shall  feed  any  colonies  that  are  lacking 
in  stores.  We  shall  feed  sugar  syrup 
until  each  colony  has  at  least  25  pounds 
of  stores.  The  fore  part  of  Novemberthe 
bees  will  be  again  placed  in  the  cellars. 

The  foregoing  is  a  brief  outline  of  our 
work  for  the  coming  season,  and  is  given 
that  we  may  receive  criticisms  and  sug- 
gestions. 

Articles  Wanted  by  the  Committee  on 

Advertising  Honey. 

The  SI  408.27  raised  by  the  Honey 
Producers"  League  has  been  turned  over 
to  th3  National  Association;  a  committee 
appointsd  to  spend  that  money  in  adver- 
ing  honey  and  otherwise  advancing  its 
sales.  The  first  plan  to  be  put  into 
operation  will  be  that  of  publishing  in  the 
general  press,  short  articles  setting  forth 
the  healthfulness,  deliciousness.  purity  and 
desirability  of  honey  as  a  food.  The  pur- 
pose for  which  these  articles  are  written 
need  not  appear  upon  the  surface.  It  is 
better  that  it  should  not  appear,  but  there 
ought  to  be  something  about  each  article 
that  would  unconsciously  lead  the  reader 
to  have'a  batter  opinion  of  honey,  to  have 
greater  confidence  in  its  purity  and 
healthfu'ness,  or  knowledge  of  its  economic 
value  as  a  food.  That  honey  is  not  an 
expansive  food,'  requires  no  cooking,  no 
swaetening  nor  other  special  preparation, 
but  is  the  "whole  thing"  ready  for  use. 
That    choice    bakings      sweetened     v/ith 
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honey  do  oot  dry  up  as  sugrar  sweetened 
g-oods.  Also  call  attention  to  Pure  Food 
Lav/s  and  no  adulterated  honey  now  sold. 
These  articles  should  leave  the  reader 
with  his  mouth  watering  to  test  the  true 
deliciousness  of  honey.  These  articles 
must  be  short,  not  oYer300^to  400  words, 
and  will  be  judged  v/ith  reference  to  their 
value.  '  1  St'  Will  this  article  attract  at- 
tention ;'ni  interest  the  general  reader? 
(2nd)  ¥/iil  the  reader  who  is  not  acquainted 
with  the  use  of  honey,  be  likely  to  investi- 
gate and  use  honey  ?  Of  course,  it  would 
be  an  easy  matter  for  us  to  employ  one 
man  to  write  a  series  of  articles  for  tliis 
purpose,  but  the  committee  wishes  to 
secure  the  very  best  that  the  country  can 
produce,  and  takes  this  method  of  inviting 
everybody  to  send  in  articles  of  this 
nature.  Not  over  400  words,  perhaps  less, 
to  include  the  thought.     Mai!  each  article 


to  W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Flint,  Mich  ,  who 
will  read  and  mark  each  according  tc  its 
mierits.  The  best  to  be  marked  1  0,  n  5xt 
best  9  and  so  on.  They  will  then  be  S3rt 
to  R.  L.  Taylor  who  will  also  read  End 
mark  the  same.  They  will  then  be  sent  to 
N.  E.  France  who  will  also  mark  thfm. 
Tha  articles  receiving  the  highest  mark- 
ings in  the  aggregate  will  be  used,  and 
the  authors  paid  S5  for  each  article  us-3d. 
Everybody  is  invited  to  contribute.  No 
limit  to  num.ber  of  articles  each  person 
m.ay  send  in.  Perhaps  30  or  more  articles 
will  be  used.  Please  write  plainly  on  one 
side  of  paper,  or  better  still,  use  a  tyje- 
writer  if  possible 
Committee  : — 

N.  E.  France,  PlattviHe,  V/is., 
W.  Z.  Hutchinson.  Flint,  Mich., 
R.  L.  Tayor,  Lapeer,  Mich. 


QULt-N  RrAR'NC7. 

Can   it     E.ver  bo    Miide  as   Profitable   as 
Honey  Production  ? 

Occasionally  som.e  one  writes  to  me  and 
ask  my  advice  as  to  whether  he  better 
embail'  in  tlio  queen  rearing  business,  and 
my  reply  k^  s  been  almost  exactly  like 
that  given  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Laws  in  his  ex- 
cellent p^voer  on  t^'  -  r.'.-ijject  that  he  read 
at  the  Scin  Anl-nio  mieeting  of  the 
Nation -il.  The  fe>  paragra.ph-^  that  fol- 
low cover  the  whol'j>  ground. 

There  is, only  cne  reason  why  a  person 
shoi.jd  embark  i~  the  queen  rearing  busi- 
ness in  a  cciTimercial  way,  and  that  is 
environrro'-t,  coupled  with  a  natural  love 
for  '-.hc.  Las-ncss. 

By  '.nvircnment.  we  m.ean  where  a 
person  is  so  situated  that  he  ccn  not 
secure  a  marketcLie  product  of  honey 
''rorn  h\^  U'ca^ity,  or  wliere  the  flow  of 
in.ci:di  ;=;  si'ovv  a..d  of  long  duration,  so 
r.i.-it  the    bees  use   tho.  greater    portion  of 


the  season  in  swarming,  or  as  v/as  tne 
case  with  myself  in  a  former  looalifv 
where  at  tim.es  the  honey  was  to  bitter 
that  it  was  impossible  to  dispose  of  it  >>n 
any  market. 

Where  the  above  conditions  exist  v'e 
can  readily  see  where  the  queen-breed 3r 
might  do  well,  while  the  honey- producer 
might  have  a  profund  failure. 

On  the  other  hand,  any  locality  that  h<is 
short,  heavy  flows,  one  or  more  during 
the  season,  and  between  these  flovvs  coni- 
parative  idleness  i^f  ^he  bees,  these  con- 
ditions would  be  much  br,.-.,  for  ti^e 
honey-producer  than  the  queen-breeder. 

The  best  possible  condition  therefo'e 
for  the  queen-breeder  is  one  long-cor- 
tinued.  slow  flow  of  nectar  througho'it 
-the  entire  season. 

Since  the  keeping  of  out-apiaries  f(T 
honey  has  become  so  practicable  ard 
popular,  the  advantage  to  the  honey- 
producer  exceeds  that  of  the  queen- 
breeder.  Hundreds  of  colonies  of  bees 
can  be  run  for  honey,  systematized  into 
out-apianes,  and  be  made  more  profitable 
to  their  owner  than  if  he  were  to  devote 
t\\e  same  ainount  of  labor  to  the  produc- 
tion of  queens,  and.  necessarily,  to  a 
fewer  number  of  colonies. 
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BLL-KLLPING  AS  A  BUSINESS. 


The    Importance    of    Being    Fitted    for   it; 
Choosing  an  Occupation;  Special- 
izing and  its  Advantages. 


The  choice  of  a  business  or  profession 
is  one  of  the  most  important  questions 
that  ever  a  man  is  called  upon  to  solve. 
His  happiness,  his  success,  almost  his 
very  existence,  depends  upon  the  wisdom 
of  his  choice.  So  many  times  have  I  seen 
young  men  changing  from  one  kind  of 
business  to  another;  and  I  have  talked 
vs'ith  them  and  tried  to  find  out  what  kind 
of  business  they  liked  best;  and  so  many 
times  the  reply  has  been  :  "Oh,  it  doesn't 
make  much  difference  what,  so  long  as  I 
can  make  the  most  money  at  it."  In 
short,  most  of  them  made  the  change, 
not  because  they  thought  that  they 
were  better  fitted  for  the  new  business, 
but  because  they  hoped  to  make  more 
money  at  it.  To  wish  to  make  money  out 
of  a  business  is  a  laudable  desire,  but, 
even  from  a  financial  standpoint,  success 
is  more  likely  to  follow  if  the  man  is 
adapted  to  the  business.  Instead  of  ask- 
ing "In  what  branch  of  business,  or  in 
what  profession,  can  1  make  the  most 
money  ?"  let  the  young  man  ask  "For 
what  business  am  I  best  fitted  ?  What 
profession  or  calling  appeals  to  me  the 
most  strongly  ?"  And  once  a  choice  has 
been  made,  only  the  most  serious  consid- 
eration should  lead  a  man  to  make  a 
change.  A  man  never  ought  to  change 
his  business  on  account  of  ordinary  diffi- 
culties, or  temporary  embarrassments. 
If  fundamental  principles  are  correct,  any 
defects  in  detail  can  be  corrected.  In 
other  words,  if  a  man  has  gotten  into  the 
right  kind  of  business,  one  to  which  he~is 
adapted,  obstacles  will  not  debar  him 
from  success.  If  he  has  made  a  poor 
choice,  then  no  amount  of  help  or  "boost- 
ing" will  enable  him  to  succeed.  Select 
that   kind    of    work    that    you    love    well 


enough  to  do  for  the  sake  of  the  work 
alone.  Throw  your  whole  soul  into  it, 
and  don't  worry  any  but  what  the  "pay" 
will  come.  But  I  am  stealing  the  thunder 
of  the  man  whose  article  I  wish  to  copy, 
that  of  my  friend  E.  W.  Alexander,  of 
Delanson,  New  York,  who  is  writing  such 
excellent  articles  for  Gleanings  that  1 
sometimes  feel  like  copying  all  of  them. 
Here  is  one  of  special  interest  to  the  man 
who  is  trying  to  decide  whether  to  make 
of  bee-keeping  a  business  for  life.  Mr. 
Alexander  says  : — 

When  our  attention  is  called  to  some 
new  line  of  business,  usually  our  first 
thoughts  are,  "How  much  money  can  1 
make  out  of  it  ?"  or,  "How  many  dollars 
can  be  made  annually  clear  of  all  ex- 
penses from  a  given  amount  of  capital 
invested  ?"  While  1  will  admit  that  these 
are  questions  of  much  importance-  ques- 
tions worthy  of  due  consideration— there 
is  still  one  question  which  is  of  paramount 
importance  above  all  others,  which,  1  am 
sorry  to  say,  we  seldom  think  of.  That  is, 
"Am  I  naturally  qualified  for  that  line  of 
business  ?  If  so,  then  1  have  the  principal 
requirement  of  success;  if  not,  then 
no  amount  of  study  or  hard  labor  can 
fully  take  the  place  of  my  inability  to 
fulfil  its  requirements."  Oh  how  many 
of  us  spend  our  whole  lives  like  water 
seeking  its  level,  and  never  find  the  busi- 
ness that  God  fitted  us  best  to  follow  ! 
My  young  friend,  if  you  have  any  thoughts 
of  taking  up  bee-keeping  as  a  business, 
then  think  this  business  over  carefully 
before  you  invest  much  money.  My 
advise  would  be  to  work  one  summer,  at 
least,  for  some  successful  honey-producer 
— one  who  would  take  pains  to  teach  you 
all  he  could  in  regard  to  rearing  queens, 
forming  nuclei,  increasing  colonies,  winter- 
ing, and  producing  honey — yes,  and  a 
thousand  and  one  little  things  which  only 
experience  can  teach.  In  this  way  you 
could  be  earning  your  board  and  fair 
wages  while  learning  your  business. 

In  regard  to  the  amount  of  money  that 
can  be  made  from  bee-keeping,  it  is 
like  all  other  rural  pursuits-  it  depends  to 
a  great  extent  on  the  season.  It  is  no 
get-rich-quick  business;  still,  if  rightly 
followed,  it  will  give  as  good  returns  one 
year  with  another  as  any  business  of  a 
rural  nature,  considering  the  amount  of 
capital  invested  and  labor  required. 
About  five  dollars  per  colony,  spring  count 
clear  of   all  expenses,  is  a  moderate  esti- 
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mate  of  the  profit  from  the  business— that 
is,  if  run  wholly  for  the  production  of 
honey  without  any  special  care  to  see 
what  might  be  accomplished;  but  if  run 
by  an  expert  on  high-grade  methods,  then 
SI  5  or  $20  per  colony. 

Here  is  where  the  specialist  has  a 
great  advantage  over  the  man  who  divides 
his  capital  into  two  or  more  channels. 
These  men  soon  find  that  they  have  twice 
or  three  times  the  trouble  to  contend  with, 
and  only  a  third  or  a  half  the  capital  to 
use  in  making  a  success  of  any  cne  of  the 
several  lines  they  have  taken  up:  but  the 
lack  of  necessary  capital  is  only  a  small 
lactor,  for  that  can  be  got  at  the  bank, 
but  the  necessary  intellect,  business  capac- 
ity, and  experience  cannot  be  borrowed, 
and  without  these  elements  to  success 
there  is  only  one  alternative,  and  that  is 
and  always  has  been  simply  iailure. 

Then  there  is  another  thing  to  take  into 
consideration.  It  is  pleasant  to  have  a 
paying  business  that  requires  your  time 
only  about  half  the  year,  and  that  the 
pleasant  part,  when  ycu  can  be  out  dcors 
and  enjoy  ail  the  pleasures  of  nature's 
spring  and  summer.  With  me  it  is  a  real 
pleasure  to  breath  free  air  unsoiled  by 
either  bell  or  whistle  calling  me  to  labor. 

I  will  now  take  it  for  granted  that  you 
have  spent  one  or  two  seasons  in  learn- 
ing all  that  you  could  during  that  time 
from  some  comipetent  person,  and  you 
still  want  to  follow  bee-keeping.  I  can 
not  advise  you  to  go  slow,  as  some  do. 
That  "go  slow"  is  a  blight  on  any  man. 
First  be  sure  that  you  are  right,  then  go 
ahead  with  willing  hands  and  a  good  stock 
of  perseverance  ever  ready  to  overcome 
the  unexpected  troubles  as  you  meet  them. 
Make  up  your  mind  from  the  first  to  take 
good  bee  literature;  have  good  bees;  use 
good  tools  and  hives,  and  then  produce 
good  honey.  Take  pride  in  your  business. 
If  you  have  taken  up  queen-rearing,  form- 
ing nuclei  for  sale,  or  increasing  your  col- 
onies for  sale,  or  producing  comb  or  ex- 
tracted honey,  don"t  forget  to  look  well  to 
quality.  Then  advertise  and  let  the 
public  know  what  you  have,  and  you  will 
in  a  short  time  not  only  surprise  your 
friends  but  yourself  with  your  success. 
You  now  have  a  clear  track  and  a  light 
grade  compared  with  what  some  of  I's 
older  men  had  fifty  years  ago.  We  then 
had  a  hard  time  oflt— no  bee  journals- 
no  Italian  bees,  no  comb  foundation,  no 
honey-extractors,  no  bee-smokers,  and  no 
market  for  the  little  honey  we  secured. 

How  different  now,  with  our  large 
markets  established,  where  our  honey  is 
annually  sought  for,  either  in  small  lots  or 
by  the  carload,  and    with  our  new  inven- 


tions and  improved  methods  enabling  us 
to  produce  five  times  the  amount  per 
colony  we  did  then  !  To  me  bee-keeping 
now  seems  like  quite  a  good  business. 
Still  I  never  advise  one  to  take  it  up.  not 
even  my  own  sons,  for  I  have  always 
thought  that,  when  it  comes  to  choosing  a 
life  business,  each  one  should  choose  for 
himself.  While  it  is  true  that  man  to  a 
great  extent  makes  his  circumstances, 
still  it  is  also  true  that  circumstance  to 
a  great  extent  make  the  man. 

1  am  well  acquainted  with  a  man  who 
was  born  on  a  farm,  and  worked  hard  on 
it  for  several  years  after  he  was  married. 
He  was  temperate  and  of  excellent  habits, 
working  early  and  late;  but  still  his  farm 
life  was  a  perfect  failure.  After  toiling  in 
close  circumstances  for  several  years  his 
wife's  friends  got  him  a  situation  in  New 
York  city  Then  the  scale  turned.  He 
struck  a  place  that  God  had  fitted  him 
for,  and  lor  the  past  thirteen  years  he  has 
had  a  net  income  of  over  twenty  thousand 
dollars  a  year.  I  speak  of  this  case  to 
show  that  many  of  us  are  trying  to  make 
a  success  of  some  business  to  which  we 
are  not  at  all  adapted;  also  to  show  the 
importance  of  trying  hard  while  young  to 
start  right. 

You  should  look  upon  your  business  as 
your  bank;  and  whenever  you  can  add  a 
dollar  to  it,  do  so,  and  it  will  return  in  due 
time  many  fold.  Take  pride  in  having  a 
good  apiary,  and  remember  there  is  far 
more  in  the  man  than  in  the  business.  If 
the  bee-keeper  in  the  future  will  take  our 
leading  bee  journals  he  can,  through  their 
advice,  shun  so  many  troubles  that  we 
older  men  had  to  bear,  that  it  is  almost 
like  another  business— not  but  that  it  is 
still  subject  to  many  discouraging  condi- 
tions; and  our  inability  to  have  any  con- 
trol over  the  season  is  and  always  will  be 
its  worst  feature.  But  all  lines  of  busi- 
ness have  some  troubles  with  which  to 
contend.  When  the  farmer  loses  his  stock 
it  is  hard  and  costly  to  replace,  and  it 
often  takes  some  time  to  do  it;  or  when 
his  crops  are  ruined  by  untimely  frosts  or 
protracted  drouths  the  loss  is  hard  to  bear 
and  overcome.  But  when  the  bee-keeper 
loses  a  large  per  cent,  of  his  bees  he  still 
has  the  hives  and  combs  left;  and  if  he 
has  some  good  colonies  he  can  soon  have 
his  original  number  again  with  but  little 
expense,  and  usually  secure  some  surplus 
bssides. 

Here  is  one  great  advantage  our  busi- 
ness has  over  many  others.  Taking  our 
bees  safely  through  long  cold  winters  and 
very  changeable  spring  weather,  with 
small  loss,  has  been  a  hard  problem  to 
solve;  but  this  part  of  the  business  is  now 
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so  mch  better  understood  by  nearly  all 
bee-keepers  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago 
that  we  feel  much  encouraged  in  eventu- 
ally overcoming  other  troubles  as  we  have 
this. 

Each  year  brings  some  new  methods 
whereby  our  business  is  placed  on  a  more 
reliable  basis  than  it  formerly  was,  enabl- 
ing us  to  produce  honey  cheaper  than  we 
ever  could  before.  Still,  we  have  some 
dark  clouds  of  losses  and  disappointments 
hovering  over  us.  I  have  seen  many 
through  which  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  see  a  ray  of  silver  lining;  but  as  the 
mariner's  compass  will  guide  the  ship 
safely  through  ocean  storms,  so  will  con- 
tinual perseverance  lead  you  on  and  on 
through  these  trying  hours  until  a  clear 
unclouded  sunset  welcomes  you  to  a  land 
of  rest. 

It  is  not  so  very  many  years  ago  that 
bee-keeping  as  a  specialty  was  in  its 
infancy,  and  bee-keeping  as  a  sole  busi- 
ness was    very    seldom    attempted.     The 


solving  of  the  wintering  problem  for 
northern  bee-keepers,  the  overcoming  of 
foul  brood,  increased  facilities  for  trans- 
portation, methods  of  controlling  increase 
whereby  one  man  may  manage  several 
apiaries,  and,  most  important,  a  steadily 
increasing  demand  for  honey,  all  these  are 
rapidly  leading  men  to  make  of  bee- 
keeping a  sole  business.  Many  men  will 
always  keep  a  few  bees  as  a  recreation, 
others  will  follow  it  as  a  specialty,  but  no 
man  who  has  a  love  for  the  business,  is 
adapted  to  it,  has  a  good  location,  or  will 
secure  one,  and  stock  it  with  a  good  strain 
of  bees  in  sufficient  numbers,  and  adopt 
the  right  kind  of  hives,  implements 
and  methods,  need  fear  to  make  of  bee- 
keeping his  sole  business  for  life.  The 
prospects  for  bee-keeping  as  a  business 
were  never  brighter  for  the  man  who  will 
follow  it  in  a  business-like  manner. 


^  Our  Discounts  On 

i  Bee  Sttppeies 

j^      are  still  in  effect.     We  furnish  EVERYTHING  needed  in    practical  Bee- 
1^      Culture,  at  lowest  prices.     We  make  the 

2j        DOVETAILED    LAIVOSTROTH,   Axn   AL,TEK>  ATIX<i     HIVES. 

W^  The  most  practical,  up-to-date  hives  are  the 

MASSIE    I-llVES 

We  make  them.        Have  you  read  our  Catalog? 


^1 


mw  MONEY 


:t: 


^  are  not  excelled  for  durability,  fine  workmanship,  and  practical  utility. 
^  Have  you  seen  our  latest  improved  Champion  Smoker  ?     If    not.  you 

|0|)  miss  it  until  you  get  one. 
ly  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back.         Address, 

I  KRETGHMER  MFG.  GO.,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 


I 

Muscatine  Produce  Co.,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 
Trester  Supply  Co.,  103  1  1th  Street,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
3-07-lOt  Catalogs  issued  in  English  and  German. 


m^mMMMMmm^mMmMm^m^mmmMm 
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HDake  Your  0%vn  Hives. 


J©ee  ^  Keepeps 

Will  save  money  by 
using-  our  Foot  Pow- 
er Saw  in  making 
their  hives,  sections 
and  boxes. 

Machines  on  trial. 
Send  for  Catalog-ue. 

W.F.&JNO.  BARNES  CO., 

384  Ruby  St., 

Rockford,     Ills. 


I  -C9  6t 


^^- 


CANADA    DISTRIBUTORS 

FOR 
Marshfield  Mfg  Co  ,  Wis  ,  Beeware.  Kives,  Sec- 
tions, Shipping  Cases  and  all  kinds  of  Bee  Sup- 
plies; no  better  made.  We  have  been  selling 
Marsh  field  Beeware  for  three  years,  and  using 
them  ourselves,  and  can  say  that  there  is  no  let 
ter  made  We  have  the  best  shij. ping  center  in 
t'anada.  C.  P.  Ry.,  M  C.  Ry.  and  G.  T.  Ry., 
three  express  company's- — Dominion,  American 
and  Canadian.  Sample  of  sections  sent  free. 
Send  for  a  sample  before  you  buy.  We  can  save 
you  money  on  Beeware.  We  buj  in  carload  lots 
and  can  give  you  ^he  lowest  prices  on  No  i  Bee- 
ware.    Wax  wanted.  N.H.SMITH, 

L,ock  Box  A.  Tilbury,    Ont. 

Kent  Co.,  Canada. 

p.  S.  Eggs  from  imported  trio  of  Black  Min- 
orcas  costing  $78  00.  |2.oo  for  15  Eggs;  also  two 
B.  P.  Rock  costing  $50.00,  Eggs  at  same  price. 
Warranted  to  hatch  well  and  safe  in  your  place. 


WANTED,  to  buy.  for  cash,  fancy  comb  and  ex- 
tracted honey.  K.  A.  HOLEKAMP. 
4363  Virginia  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo 


D^^^  PtfXM  Cal^  The  Root, red  clover 
^W;9  rur  ^CIIC  j^i^^rk.  Eight-frame 
Langstroth  hives.  $5.00  per  colony— special  price 
on  a  large  order.  Would  accept  white  extracttd 
honey.  For  farther  particulars  address, 
1-07-tf         WALTER  HARMER,  Manistee,  Mich. 

HONEY  WANTED 

I  Want  No.  i  white  and  amber  exti acted  honey 
in  6olb  cars  or  b  rrels.  Send  sample  and  q'lote 
lowest  cash  price,  delivered  in  Preston. 

1206  tf  M.  V.  FACEY, 

Preston,  Filmore  Co.,  Mitin. 


WE  OFFER  FOR  A  LIMITEO  TIME  OILY  AT  LIRERAl  FIGURES 


AS     FOLLOWS: 


300  Thousand  Q<iart  Berry  Boxes. 

lOo  Thousand  16  and  24  Quart  Berry  Boxes 

200  Thousand  Sections 


25  Thousand  24  Section  No-drip  Shipping 

Cases 
.;  Thousand  DovetaTed  Bee-Hives. 


Write  today  and  get  our  special  prices,  on  any  quantity.     Address, 

^  SHEBOYGAN  FRUIT-BOX  CO.,  Sheboygan,  Wis.  ^ 
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CYPRIAN 


GOLDEN 
QUEENS 


DIRECT 
FROM 


CYPRUS, 


Please  write  to  MESSRS  GREGORY,  DERVISHIAN  & 
BROTHERS,  NICOSIA,  CYPRUS,  for  excellent  Prolific  Mother 
Queens  of  gentle  strain.  Price  of  each  queen  mailed  to  U.  S.  America,  and 
Canada,  $2.50;  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  To  Australia,  Ceylon,  India,  Etc.; 
safe  arrival  guaranteed.     Send  International  Money  Order. 


f^^ri  -Sr^ri  -J^l*  -g^^  ^^^&&&  t-^^^^^  f-S^S^  S-SrS-  ^  tt  f^f^^S-  i-^f^  1 1  g-  tS^^S^  &&S  &&&  ^^i^ 


Send    for 

1906 
Catalog. 

Beeswax 

wanted 


We  have  a  complete  stock  of 
Root^s  gocds.  Let  us  quote 
you  prices.  We  want  to  know 
every  bee-keeper  in  Michigan. 
M.  H.  HUNT  &  Son, 

Bell  Branch,  Mich. 

Jobher.si  for  The  Root  Co.  in  Mich. 


The   Danz. 

Hive — The 

Comb    Honey 

Hive. 
Send  for 

Booklet. 


/T 


BEESWAX  WANTED 


^ 


We  are  now  paying  31c  per  lb.  cash  delivered  here  for 
CHOICE     YELLOW    BEESWAX 

Send  us  your  shipmsint  now.     We  remit  the  day  it  comes  to  hand. 

FRED.  W.  MUTH  &  CO. 

21  WALNUT  ST.  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 
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SPECIAL  BARGAINS 

In    Dovetailed  Hives,  Plain  and   Beewa}'   Sections,  HofiFman 
Brood    Frames,  Section  Holders,  Separators,  etc. 

We  are  eiilarj,Mng-  our  FACTORY  and  all  of  those  goods 
have  t>j  be  moved.  If  30U  want  anything-  in  your  apiary,  30U 
will  tlo  well  hy  writing  us  at  once,  and  we  will  make  you 
DELIVERED  PRICES  that  will  surprise  you.  Our  stock 
is  all  new  and  up-to-date,  we  do  not  keep  poor  or  second  grade 
goods.  Our  s'zes  are  standard.  Quality  and  finish  cannot  be 
beat  by  anyone.  We  make  anything  used  in  the  apiar3'  and 
can  sa\e  you  money  and  delay  at  any  time  of  the  season. 
Give  us  a  trial  and  be  convinced.  We  aim  to  please  our 
customers  and  guarantee  all  our  goods  to  give  entire  satisfac- 
tion or  refund  the  moue^'. 

MINNESOTA  BEE  KEEPERS'  SUPPLY  CO., 
John  Doll  &  Son,  Proprietors, 
Nicollet  Island.     No.  35.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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BIQ  DISCOUNT  ON  ALL  KINDS  OF 
BEE=KEEPER'S  SUPPLIES. 

Until  May  1st,  frte,  a  year's  sub- 
scription to  a  Bee  Journal  with  an  order 
of  $15.00  or  over.  Dovetailed  Hives  and 
one-piece  Sections  by  the  carload; 
special  prices  made  to  small  dealers. 
Dittmer's  Foundation,  wholesale  and 
retail. 

Send  for  m3'  32  page  illustrated 
catalog  free. 

W.   D.   SOPER,  Jackson,   Mich. 

HONEY  QUEENS 

I.AW.S'  ITALIAN  and  HOLY  LAND  QUEENS, 
rietitj  "if  fine  queens  of  ihe  best  str."ins  on  earth 
and  witb  the.se  lam  cattrinjj  to  a  .s:  tisfie.i  trade. 
Are  yon  in  it  ?     Or  are  yon  interested 

Laws'  Leather  and  Golden  Italians, 
Laws'  Holy  Lands. 

The.se  lliree,  "O  nioie.  'fhe  following  prices 
areas  low  asconsis'enl  with  good  queens.  Un- 
I'Sted,  90c;  i)er  dozen,  J"^  00;  tested  $1,00;  i  er 
dozen,  $10.  Breeders,  the  very  best  of  either 
race.  $3  00  each . 

W>  H.  Laws,  Beeville,  Tex, 


—If  you  are  >f<ung  to- 


BUY  A  BUZZ -SAW, 

write  to  the  editor  of  the  Keview.  He  has  a 
new  Barnes  saw  to  sell  and  would  be  glad  to 
make  you  happy  by  telling  you  the  price  at 
which  he  would  sell  it. 


BEE-KEEPER'S  SUPPLIES 

New  Catalogue  Lower  Prices 

Modern  Machinery  etter  Goods 

We  are  Manufacturers 

MONDENG     MF'G.  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn, 
t-oi-^t  i47-i4g  Cedar  Lake  Road 


FRAMES,  FRAMES,  FRAMES 

Hall's  Hobby"  beats  them  all,  thev  will  fit 
your  home-made  hive.  A.I1  about  them  and  a 
little  besides.      \  our  name  on    a    postal    please. 

I2c6tf  D   S.  HALL,  So.  Cabot.  Vt 


•       15,000   FERRETS,    f^jnd   6  cents 

^^^m   for  illustrated   ferret   book    published, 
^^^^^V    4,s  paffe-  of  i>ractical   e.Mierieuce  from 
^^      ^    a  life  study  of   these   useful  littl>-   ani- 
mals, tellintr  how  to  successfully  breed 
and  work  ferrets,  how    ferrets   clear   buildings  of 
rats,  drive  rabbits  from  burrows.     Price  list  free. 

SAMUEL  FARNSWORTH.  Middolton,  Ohio. 
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Last  month  I  yielded  to  the  temptation  to  publish  a 
letter  in  praise  of  Advanced  Bi-:k  Culture,  and  now 
comes  a  temptation  equally  as  great. 

Bridgeport,  Wis.,  Jan.  29th,  1907. 
Friend  Hutchinson  : — 

Advanced  Bee  Culture  is  a  work  of  art;  but  thatis  not  the  main 
point,  its  teachings  are  practical  and  not  theoretical;  the  results  of 
long  experience  in  the  apiary,  and  in  the  study  of  bee  lore.  The 
language  is  consise  yet  clear,  and  the  different  topics  so  divided  as  to 
enable  the  reader  to  grasp  the  line  of  thought. 

1  am  not  much  of  a  book  man,  having  given  more  attention  to  the 
study  of  the  journals,  but  in  Advanced  BeeCulture  we  have,  gathered 
into  compact  and  convenient  form,  what  is  probably  the  best  expres- 
sion of  facts  relating  to  practical  advanced  bee  culture,  that  have 
heretofore  appeared  in  fragmentary  form,  scattered  through  many 
publications  for  a  period  of  many  years.  Any  one  can  see  the  advant- 
age of  having  such  a  book,  and  1  can  earnestly  recommend  it  to  any 
one  who  wishes  to  know  how  to  keep  bees  for  practical  results. 

1  have  never  followed  your  advice  wholly  in  the  matter  of  throw- 
ing aside  all  occupations  except  bee-keeping;  but  neither  has  "W.  Z." 
taken  his  own  medicine,  if  he  had,  what  would  have  become  of  the 
Review  ?  "W.  Z"  may  be  a  practical  honey  producer,  but  he  is,  first 
of  all,  an  editor;  and  the  bee-keeping  world  could  not  afford  to  allow 
him  to  retire  from  that  position  if  he  wanted  to  take  his  own  medicine 
and  follow  his  own  advice.  Therefore,  honey  production,  with  him.  is.  and 
must  continue  to  be.  a  side  issue.  I  say  this  in  order  to  emphasize  the 
the  fact  that  I  consider  the  pubhcation  of  Advanced  Bee  Culture  and 
the  Review  the  most  important  work  that  "W.  Z."  ever  did;  but  the 
other  had  to  be  done  in  order  to  prepare  him  for  this  work. 

Sincerely  yours,  Harry  Lathrop. 


Advanced  Bee  Culture  is  a  book  of  230  pag-es,  the 
size  of  the  Review,  profusely  illustrated,  beautifully 
printed,  and  substantially  bound.  The  price  is  $1.20;  or 
the  Review  one  year  and  the  book  for  only  $2.00. 
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MAHSHFIEliO    GOODS 

are  made  right  in  the  tim- 
ber country,  and  we  have 
the    best    facilities    for 
shipping:;  direct,   quick 
and  low  rates.  Sections 
are  made  of  the  best 
5'oung:  baswood    tim- 
ber,   and    i^er  feet. 
Hives  and  Shipping: 
Cases  are  dandies. 
Ask  for  our  catal- 
ogue of  supplies, 
free,     jf'     Jf'     ^ 


JVIarshfield   IVlfg.   Co. 

IVIaFshfield,  Wis. 


Ho  Fish-Bone 

Is  apparent  in  combhoney  when 
the  Van  Deusen,  flat  -  bottom 
foundation  is  used.  This  style 
of  foundation  allows  the  making 
of  a  more  uniform  article,  hav- 
ing a  vefy  thiti  base,  with  the 
surplus  wax  in  the  side  -  walls, 
where  it  can  be  utilized  by  the 
bees.  Then  the  bees,  in  chang- 
ing the  base  of  the  cells  to  the 
natural  shape,  work  over  the 
wax  to  a  certain  extent;  and  the 
result  is  a  comb  that  can  scarcely 
be  distinguished  from  that  built 
wholly  by  the  bees.  Being  so 
thin,  one  pound  will  fill  a  large 
number  of  sections. 

All  the  Trouble  of  wnring 
brood  frames  can  be  avoided  by 
using  the   Van    Deusen    wired. 

Send  for  circular;  price  list, 
and  samples  of  foundation. 

J.    VAfl    DEUSEfl, 

Sprout  Brook,  N.  Y 


DITTMER'S 

FOUNDATION 

Wb}  do  thousands  of  Bee- 
Kcepers  prefer  it  to  other 
makes?  Because  the  bees  like 
it  best  and  accept  it  more 
readily. 

DITTMER'S   PROCESS 
IS    DITTMER'S 

it  stands  on  it's  OWN  NAME 
and  it's  OWN  FOUNDA- 
TION, to  which  alone  it  owes 
it's  reputation  and  merits. 

We  are  now  read}'  to  make 
prices  for  next  season,  for 
Working  Wax  for  Cash  and 
for  full  line  of  supplies. 
Wholesale  and  Retail, 
Free  Catalogue  and  Sam- 
ples. 

Gus  Dittmer, 
Augusta,  Wisconsin. 


A  GREAT  IMPROVEMENT 

WILL    BE    FOUND    IN 

THE  AMERICAN  BEE-KEEPER  FOR  1907 


It  is  profusely  illustrated  and  enlarged 
and  contains  only  articles  of  the  most 
practical  as  well  as  scientific  nature.  A 
special  corps  of  the  best  writers  has 
been  engaged.  The  editors  are  Harry 
E.  Hill  and  Arthur  C.  Miller,  than  whom 
there  are  nu  more  practical  or  experi- 
enced Bee-Keepers  in  this  country.  We 
have  published  the  American  Bee- 
Keeper  continually  and  regularly  since 
1890. 

Regular  subscription  pirice  50c  a  year. 
One  year  to  new  subscribers  35c,  three 
years  for  SI. 00. 

Send  for  sample  copy  and  our  new 
illustrated  price-list  of 

Bee  Supplies  of  all  Kinds. 

Guaranteed    highest  quality    at  lowest 
price. 

The  W.  T,  Falconer  Mfg. 
Company, 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

Established  25  years. ^ 
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Something  New^The  Ideal  mve=Tool 

Bee-keepers  have  long  needed  a  Tool  with  wbich  to  work  among:  the  hives  during  the  bee- 
season.  The  Tool  &hown  here  was  invented  by  V\  ra.  Muench,  a  Minnesota  fiee-tveeper,  somn 
years  ago,  but  it  was  not  on  the  market  before.  We  have  lately  bought  this  Tool,  and  ml 
rights,  from  Mr.  Muench's  widow,  and  have  had  the  first  lot  made.  They  are  ready  for  de- 
livery now. 


( T/iis  picture  is  exactly  one-half  the  size.) 


DESCRIPTION.— The  Ideal  Hive-Tool  is  made  of  high-grade  malleable  iron,  much  like  wrought  iron, 
P^^  inches  Inng.  The  middle  part  in  1  1-lB  inrhes  «ide  an  I  7-.SJ  thi<  k.  The  smaller  end  is  l%  inches  long,  ^ 
inch  wide,  and  7-32  thick,  ending  like  a  screw-driver.  The  larger  end  is  wedge-shaped,  having  a  sharp  semi- 
circular edge,  making  it  almost  perfect  for  pryiug  up  covers,  supers,  etc.,  as  it  does  not  mar  the  wood. 

What  Dr.  Miller  and  Miss  Wilson  Say  of  It : 

In  the  first  edition  (1903)  of  Dr.  Miller's  "Forty  Years  Among  the  Bees,"  page  58,  he 
says-  "  Of  all  the  hive  tools  I  have  tried,  I  like  best  the  Muench  tool."  On  Jan.  7,  1907,  he 
wrote  us  saying  he  thought  "  just  as  much  of  the  tool  as  ever." 

Miss  Wilson,  Dr.  Miller's  assistant,  says  this  of  the  Ideal  Hive-Tool :  "  It  is  an  ideal  tool. 
In  fact,  I  don't  see  how  it  could  bi  improved  upon.  lam  sure  we  would  feel  utterly  lost  in 
the  apiary  without  it You  will  have  to  try  one  yourself  if  you  want  to  know  its  worth." 

The  Ideal  Hive-Tool  Free  to  a  New  Subscriber. 

To  a  new  subscriber  to  the  Weekly  Bee  Journal  for  one  year  (at  $1.00),  we  will  mail 
an  Ideal  Hive-Tool  free  ;  or  we  will  mail  the  Hive  Tool  alone  for  30  cents  (stamps  or  silver,  if 
more  convenient).  Sample  copy  of  the  Weekly  American  Bee  Journal  sent  on  request;  or  a 
3  months'  "trial  trip"  for  only  20  cents.  Address, 

GEORGE  W.  YORK  &  CO.,  334  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


CCPT|r||JO    One-piece,   strictly   first-class,   of  all 
0LUMUI10     standard   sizes,    at   S4.00    per  thou- 
sand for   No.  l.and   S3. 50   for   No.  2.     Plain   sec- 
tions 25  cts.  less.     Other  supplies  at  low  prices. 
2-07-tf  J.  E.  MORGAN,  Dansvilh,  Ingham  Co.,  Mich. 


Fine,  Three=Banded 


Italian  Queens 


Of  a  good  honey  gathering  strain,  at   75  cts  each, 
for  a  single  queen;  three  for  $2.00;  one  doz.  S7.50. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.    Orders  booked  and  filled' 
in  rotation. 
3-07-3t  JULIUS  HAPPEL,  R.  F.  D.  No.  6,  Evansville,  Ird. 


BEES,  QUEENS  AND  SUPPLIES 

W«  manufacture  standard  dovetailed  l:e;-hives 
and  supplies,  cheaper  than  you  ever  bought 
before.  Our  Queens  and  Bees  stand  at  the  head 
in  quality.  Unlisted  75c,  each;  $42.5  for  6;  or 
$8.00  per  dozen.  Tested,  fr. 25  each;  |i2  00  per 
dozen.  Select  tested,  $1  50.  Special  prices  to 
dealers  and  in  large  lots  on  application.  Uilt- 
mer's  foundation.     Catalog  free. 

THE  BEE  &  HONEY  COMPANY, 
Will  Atchley,  Prop. 
Beevllle,  (Bee  Co.)  Texas, 


ADVANTAGES     OF 

BEE  ESCAPES. 

No  sweat  steals  down  the  cheeks  and  aching 
back  of  the  tired  bee-keeper,  as  the  result  of  standing 
in  the  hot  sun,  puffing,  blowinK,  smoking  and 
brushing  bees;  no  time  is  wasted  in  these  disagree- 
able operations,  and  no  stings  received  in  resent- 
ment of  such  trea;ment;  the  honey  is  secured  free 
from  black  or  even  the  taint  of  smoke;  the  cappings 
are  not  injured  by  the  gnawing  of  the  bees;  and  rob- 
bers stand  no  show  whatever.  If  there  are  any 
burr-com.bs,  they  are  cleaned  up  by  the  bees  inside 
the  hive,  before  the  honey  is  removed.  Leading 
bee-keepers  use  the  PORTER  escape,  and  say  that 
without  a  trial  it  is  impossible  to  realize  the  arr.ount 
of  ve;  a'ious,  annoying,  disagreeable  work  that  it 
saves.  The  cost  is  only  20  cts.  each,  or  $2.25  per 
dozen. 

R.  &  E.  C.  PORTER,  MFRS. 

Send  Orders  to  Your  Dealer. 
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MICHIGAN 

Bee  Keepers    Cnn     Save   Time   and    Money    by    Getting    Their 

Bee    Supplies    of 

1J7    so.  1:JTH  ST.,  S  AGIN  AAV,   MICH. 

SOMK    REASONS 

Wliy  it  will  pay  yon  to  patronize  this  £rin. 

Saginaw  is  a  large  wholesale  lumber  market,  thereby  enabling-  them  to  buy 
lumber  at  the  best  possible  advantage. 

It  is  also  an  excellent  shipping  point,  as  there  are    competing  roads  running 
out  in  many  directions. 

This  firm  keeps  on  hand  a  large  stock  of  standard  goods  which  enables  them 
to  fill  orders  promptly. 

They  are  not  simply  dealers,  but  have  a  shop  equipped  with  machinery,  and 
can  make  any  special  goods  on  short  notice. 

They  are  practical  bee-keepers  as  well  as  expert  mechanics,  which  insures 
perfect  accuracy. 

The  editor  of    the  Review  has  twice  visited  this    establishment,    and    takes 
pleasure  in  certifying  as  to  the  quality  of  the  work  turned  out. 


\_ 


Send  for  Price  List. 


/ 


SUPERIOR  QUEENS. 

Leather  Colored  Italians. 

Single  queen,  75  cts.:  one  doz.,  S7.50.  Wi  ite  for 
prices  on  large  numbers. 

1  use  a  combination  of  several  well-known 
methiods  of  queen  rearing,  combined  with  two  new 
features  entirely  my  own,  and  can  turn  out  good 
Queens  faster  than  by  any  other  method.  Every 
queen  is  warranted  purely  mated,  and  absolutely 
satisfactory. 

3-07-tf  S.  F.  TREGO,  Swedona,  Ills. 


Bees  For*  Salf^  The  Root,  red  clover 
E>«;c;9  rur  Odie  ^,0^.^.  Eight-frame 
Langstroth  h'ves.  $5.00  per  colony— s- pecial  price 
on  a  large  order.  Would  accept  white  extractid 
honey.  For  farther  particulars  address, 
1-07  If         WALTER  HARMER,  Manistee,  Mich. 


nUFFNS     NilCLFI By  uniting  the  swarms  from 

yULLrtO,  «UULEI  ,000  colonies  the  coming 
season,  1  shall  be  able  to  sell  queens,  after  March 
1st,  at  25  cts  each-S3.00  ser  dozen.  One-frame 
nucleus  with  the  queen,  SI  .25;two-fiame.  S1.50- 
three-fiame  SI. 75. 

2-07-3t  R.  M.  SPENCER,  Nordhoff,  Calif. 


WE  OFFER  FOR  A  LIMITED  TIME  ONLY  AT  LIBERAl  FIGURES 


AS     FOLLOWS: 


.^oo  Thousand  Quirt  Berrv  Boxes. 

loo  'I'housa.d  i6  and  24  Quart  Berry  Boxes 

200  Thousand  Sections  ~ 


25  Thousand  24  Section  No-drip  Shipping 

Cases 
2  Thousand  Dovetai'ed  Bee-THves. 


Write  today  and  get  our  special  prices,  on  any  quantity.     Address, 

^  SHEBOYGAN  FRUIT-BOX  CO.,   Sheboygan,   Wis.  ^ 
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"DADANT'S  FOUNDATION" 

IT    EXCELS. 

EVERY  INCH  equat.  to  sami»les. 


Beauty,    Purity,  Firmness.     No    Say^'^ing',    no    Loss.     Twenty-seven  ^S 

years  of  Experience.     We  ffuaranlee  satisfaction.     Wax  ^t 

Mr 

worked  into  Foundation.  ^P 

BEE  SUPPLIES  1 

of  all  kinds  |0^ 

BEES"WAX  WANTED  S 

at  all  times.  ^g 

Agent  for  Michigan,  A.  G.  WOODMAN,  Grand  Rapids.  <|0| 

DADANT  &  SONS,  Hamilton,  III.  | 

Send  for  Catalotr.  Si 
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Q^W^^Q^.m^Q 
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I  PATEZNX,  BINGHAM  SMOKEIRS.  24 
<  YEIARS  the:  BEIST.  CATALOG  FREZEI. 
T.       F.       BINGHAM,        FARWEZLL,       MICH. 


TRAINLOAD  OF  BEE    SUPPLIES 

^;;=::-^  ElsfpOijipe  TO 
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A  MONTHLY    JOURNAL 

Devoted  to  the  Interests  of  Honey  Producers. 
$L00  A  YEAR. 

W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON,  Editor  and  Publisher. 
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Spring-   Protection    and    Securing- 
Workers  for  the  Harvest. 


W.    Z.    HUTCHINSON. 


]T  IS  possible  to  have  a  good  flow  of 
1  honey,  and  yet  secure  no  surplus. 
If  the  bees  are  weak  in  the  spring,  and 
the  white  clover  harvest  is  early  and 
short,  it  simply  puts  the  colonies  in  good 
trim;  then,  if  basswood  furnishes  no  honey, 
the  season  is  practically  a  failure,  when 
it  need  not  have  been  had  the  bees  been 
strong  early  in  the  season.  How  to  have 
colonies  strong  in  numbers  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  harvest  is  well  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. 

Aside  from  food  in  abundance,  warmth 
is  the  one  great  thing  needed  to  promote 
safe,  early  breeding.  An  ordinary  colony 
will  generate  sufficient  heat  to  enable  the 
bees  to  rear  as  much  brood  as  they  can 
tend:  the  trouble  is  that  so  much  of  this 
heat  is  lost  by  radiation. 

Early  in  June,  the  late  Dr.  Whiting,  of 
East  Saginaw,  Michigan,  once  showed 
me  a  colony  the  frames  of  which  had  had 
no    other    covering   than   a  piece  of  wire 


cloth,  for  a  period  of  two  weeks.  The 
colony  had  been  sold,  and  prepared  for 
moving,  and  then  the  purchaser  had  fail- 
ed to  come  after  it.  There  had  been  a 
loss  of  at  least  two  combs  of  brood,  as 
compared  with  colonies  well-protected 
above  the  frames. 

One  spring,  at  my  request,  '"Cyula 
Linswik"  and  her  sister  left  one  colony 
packed  until  I  arrived  to  buy  a  part  of 
their  bees.  The  next  night  was  so  cool 
that  the  bees  in  the  unprotected  hives 
packed  themselves  away  snugly  upon 
their  brood,  while,  in  the  chaff-packed 
hive  great  masses  of  bees  crawled  out 
and  hung  upon  the  outside  of  the  division 
boards  upon  both  sides  of  the  brood-nest. 
This  colony  was  no  stronger  than  many 
of  the  others. 

1  remember  going  out  one  morning — 
May  21st"  and  finding  the  mercury  down 
to  52  degrees,  and  the  snow  flying;  and 
this  was  after  three  weeks  of  fine  weath- 
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er  during  which  considerable  honey  had 
been  gathered,  and  the  combs  filled  with 
brood.  The  cold  weather  lasted  three 
days,  and  how  the  weaker  colonies  did 
suffer  !  Some  of  them  lost  half  of  their 
brood,  and  a  few  died  out-right.  Had  the 
bees  been  warmly  packed  the  damage 
would  have  been  avoided,  or.  at  least, 
greatly  lessened. 

Another  year  there  was  a  cool  spell 
of  weather  in  May,  during  which  the 
mercury  remained  at  about  35  degrees 
for  nearly  a  week,  and  some  fair  colonies 
actually  starved;  the  bees  being  closely 
clustered  upon  their  brood,  and  unable,  or 
unwilling,  to  leave  it  to  bring  honey  into 
the  cluster. 

Another  spring  the  warm  weather  came 
quite  early;  and  continued  so  many  days 
that  I  finally  ventured  to  place  my  bees 
upon  their  summer  stands;  but,  knowing 
from  sad  experience,  the  uncertainty  of 
early  spring  weather,  I  packed  the  hives 
in  fine  hay,  the  same  as  for  winter.  As 
an  experiment,  two  of  the  strongest  col- 
onies were  left  unprotected.  Unexpected- 
ly no  very  severe  weather  followed,  al- 
though there  were  many  quite  cool  days 
in  which  the  bees  were  closely  clustered  in 
the  two  unprotected  hives.  At  such  times 
what  a  pleasure  it  was  to  examine  a  col- 
ony that  was  protected.  The  bees  were 
never  found  clustered,  but  crawling  ac- 
tively all  over  the  combs,  while  a  puff  of 
smoke  would  drive  them  down  an  inch  or 
two,  and  expose  large  quantities  of  sealed 
brood.  When  the  honey  harvest  came, 
the  majority  of  the  protected  colonies 
were  actually  stronger  than  the  two  left, 
unpacked. 

Numerous  instances  like  the  above 
have  convinced  me  that  it  pays  to  pro- 
tect bees  soon  after  taking  them  from  the 
cellar,  and  to  allow  the  protection  to  re- 
main until  the  time  has  arrived  for  put- 
ting on  the  supers. 

If  spring  protection  is  so  important  that 
it  is  advisable  to  give  it  after  taking  bees 
from  the  cellar,  it  may  be  asked  why  not 
practice  out-door  wintering,  then  winter 
protection  will  answer  for  spring,  and  the 


expense  for  a  cellar,  and  of  carrying  the 
bees  in  and  out,  will  be  avoided  ?  In  the 
first  place,  the  saving  in  stores  in  cellar 
wintering  will  pay  for  the  expense  four 
times  over;  and,  in  the  next  place,  and  of 
far  greater  importance,  it  is  only  by  the 
cellar  method  that  the  wintering  of  bees, 
in  the  North,  can  ever  be  reduced  to  a 
perfect  system.  By  a  selection  of  natural 
stores,  or,  better  still,  by  using  sugar 
largely  for  winter  stores,  we  can  secure 
uniformity  of  food,  but  it  is  only  in  the 
cellar  or  special  repository  that  uniformity 
of  temperature  at  a  desirable  point  can 
be  maintained. 

I  once  believed  that  it  was  better  to 
leave  the  bees  in  the  cellar  until  late  in 
spring,  but,  as  warm  weather  comes  on, 
thsy  often  become  restless;  sometimes, 
too,  there  is  discomfort  from  the  long 
continued  confinement,  and,  as  a  flight  in 
the  open  air,  and  a  little  freshly  gathered 
pollen,  honey  and  water  seems  to  act  like 
a  real  charm,  putting  new  life  into  their 
veins,  and  encouraging  brood  rearing  as 
nothing  else  will,  I  believe  it  is  better  to 
place  thsm  upon  their  summsr  stands  as 
soon  as  pollen  can  be  gathered  in  abun- 
dance; and,  as  we  almost  always  have 
cold  snaps  after  this,  I  would  orotect  the 
hives. 

SPRING      PROTECTION      NEED    NOT    BE    AN 
EXPENISVE    AFFAIR. 

Spring  protection  need  not  be  so  ex- 
pensive nor  elaborate  an  affair  as  that 
needed  in  the  winter.  Wrapping  a  hive 
in  tarred  felt  is  all  that  needed--is  really 
superior  to  a  thick,  heavy  packing  that 
shuts  off  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Its  color 
is  also  in  its  favor — it  absorbs  all  of  the 
rays  of  the  sun.  Its  cheapness  and  the 
ease  and  quickness  with  which  it  can  be 
put  in  place  and  removed  are  also  great 
points  in  its  favor.  1  believe  Mr.  Arthur 
C.  Miller  was  the  first  to  suggest  the  use 
of  this  kind  of  protection — at  least,  he  was 
the  first  to  bring  it  prominently  before  the 
public.  At  first  I  was  somewhat  skepti- 
cal as  to  its  efficacy.  Only  last  spring  I 
thought  1  had  a  pretty  good  example  of 
its   worthlessness.     My    brother    dug    50 
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colonies  out  of  a  pit,  up  in  Northern 
Michig-an,  where  Mr.  Cavanagh  had 
buried  them  the  previous  autumn.  He 
then  put  paper  on  about  three-fourths  of 
the  colonies.  About  the  first  of  June  1 
removed  the  packing  and  moved  the  col- 
onies some  three  or  four  miles  to  another 
location.  My  brother  asked  me  how  the 
protected  colonies  compared  with  those 
having  no  protection.  I  told  him  that  I 
could  not  see  as  they  were  much,  if  any, 
ahead  of  those  that  had  no  protection.  In 
fact,  I  was  almost  inclined  to  believe  that 
those  that  were  unprotected  were  fully 
as  good  as  the  others.  He  let  me  go  on 
in  this  style  for  awhile,  then  he  told  me 
that  the  ones  left  with  no  protection  were 
the  very  strongest  colonies  in  the  yard. 
If  the  covering  of  paper  had  helped  the 
weaker  ones  to  catch  up  with  them,  then 
it  had  shown  its  usefulness. 

FASTENING    ON    THE     PROTECTION    WITH 
STRINGS. 

The  usual  method  of  putting  on  the  felt 
is  to  fold  it  down  over  the  hive  and  fasten 
it  by  tackinga  strip  of  thin  wood  along  the 
lower  edge,  on  each  side  of  the  hive,  but  1 
have  tried  a  plan  that  I  like  better,  viz., 
that  of  tying  it  on,  putting  a  piece  of 
wool  twine,  or  some  coarse  twine,  around 
the  hive,  in  two  places,  and  drawing  it  up 
as  tightly  as  possible,  then  tying  it.  The 
only  difficulty  with  this  method  of  fasten- 
ing on  the  paper  is  to  keep  it  in  place 
while  the  strings  are  being  put  on  and 
tied.  Ordinarily,  it  would  require  the  ser- 
vices of  two  or  three  persons,  but  I  hit 
upon  a  scheme  whereby  one  man  can 
do  the  act  easily.  The  felt  is  a  yard 
wide.  Cut  it  off  in  lengths  just  long 
enough  to  reach  over  the  top  of  the  hive 
and  down  each  side  to  the  bottom.  Then 
cut  out  pieces  just  the  size  of  the  end  of 
the  hive.  The  piece  that  is  to  go  in  front 
of  the  hive  should  be  cut  on  a  slight  cir- 
cle, on  one  edge,  and  this  edge  turned 
down  so  as  to  leave  a  place  open  at  the 
bottom  for  an  entrance.  To  hold  the  pa- 
per in  place  while  it  is  being  tied,  I  tacked 
a  block  to  the  side  of  the  top-bar  of  a 
brood-frame    (of   course,    any    stick    wiii 


answer)  at  each  end.  1  had  the  blocks  at 
such  a  distance  apart  that  when  the  felt 
had  been  folded  over  the  hive,  as  one 
would  fold  paper  over  a  package  that 
was  being  done  up,  these  blocks  would  just 
nicely  slip  over  the  end  of  the  hive.  (See 
frontispiece.)  Then  by  pressing  one  end 
of  the  stick  up,  and  the  other  down,  any 
amount  of  pressure  could  be  brought  to 
bear;  enough  so  that  the  stick  would  re- 
main in  place,  and  hold  the  felt  in  place 
while  it  was  being  tied.  I  made  two  of 
these  sticks  with  blocks  nailed  on,  one  for 
each  end  of  the  hive.  Lay  the  large  piece 
of  felt  over  the  top  of  the  hive,  set  the  end- 
piece  up  against  the  end  of  the  hive,  place 
the  knee  upon  the  top  of  the  hive,  fold 
down  the  felt  around  one  end  exactly  as 
you  would  fold  paper  in  doing  up  a  pack- 
age, put  on  the  stick  to  hold  it  in  place, 
turn  to  the  other  end  of  the  hive,  and 
serve  it  the  same.  Have  the  strings  cut 
off  the  right  length,  put  one  around,  draw 
it  up  tight,  tie  it,  then  put  on  another 
string  in  the  same  way  down  near  the 
bottom  of  the  hive,  remove  the  sticks,  and 
the  work  is  done. 

SOME   OF    THE    ADVANTAGES      GF    THE    TYING- 
ON-PLAN. 

The  foregoing  seems  like  a  lengthy 
description,  but  the  actual  work  can  be 
done  in  one  minute,  and  does  not  disturb 
the  bees  like  the  nailing  on  of  strips  of 
wood.  It  can  also  be  done  four  times  as 
quickly.  If,  at  any  time,  it  is  desired  to 
examine  a  colony,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
untie  the  strings,  and  remove  the  felt,  the 
work  of  a  moment,  while  it  is  quite  a  little 
task  to  remove  strips  that  are  nailed  on, 
and  to  replace  them. 

Five  cents  worth  of  tarred  felt  will 
cover  a  hive,  and.  with  this  method  of 
putting  it  on  there  is  not  much  likelihood 
of  its  being  injured,  and  it  can  be  plied 
away  and  saved  to  use  another  spring. 

Reader,  if  you  live  in  the  North,  and 
have  never  tried  protecting  hives  in  this 
way  in  the  spring,  just  try  a  few,  and 
note  the  result. 

Flint,  Mich.,  Mar.  20,  190Z. 
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Honey   Flows,   Localities   and   Their 
Influence  in   Swarming. 


ADRIAN    GETAZ. 


N  the  November  issue,  of  1905,  re- 
^  quest  is  made  for  the  discussion  of  the 
management  of  out-apiaries,  in  regard  to 
the  swarming  question;  the  object  being 
to  learn  how  to  manage  a  large  number 
of  colonies  with  the  least  possible  work. 

Those  who  have  successfully   managed 
large  apiaries  are  the  ones  best  qualified 
to  speak  on  the  subject.     That  rules  me 
out.     1  might  say,  however,  that  1  always 
have  had  some  other  business  to  attend 
to,  besides  the  bees,  and  usually  the  time 
that   could    be    given    to    them  has  been 
very    limited.     In    fact,    during    the  first 
three  or  four  years  of  my  bee  keeping,  ths 
cnly  time  I   could   devote  to  them  was  at 
night,  after  supper,  except  now  and  then 
a  half  day.     So  you  see,   the    question   of 
short  cuts,   and  time-saving-devices    and 
processes,  have  been  as  important  to  me 
as  to  many  owners  of  hundreds  of  colonies. 
But  this  is  not  the  point  I  am   going  to 
make;  I  want  to  call  the  readers'  atten- 
tion to  the  relation  between  the  locality 
and  the  management  to  be  adopted.     It  is 
not  altogether  a  question  of  which  method 
requires  the  least  work,   but   which    will 
give  the  best  returns,  everything  taken  in- 
to consideration. 


THE  NATURE  OF  HONEY  FLOW. 

What  we  call  locality     consists,     in   a 
general  way,  of  three  features,  which  are: 
1  st  the  climate. 
2nd  the  length  and  nature   of  the  honey 

flow. 

3rd  the  market;  whether  extracted  or 
comb  honey  is  required,  or  both,  and,  m 
the  latter  case,  in  what  proportion. 

Concerning  the  swarming  question,  the 
chief  point  to  consider  is  whether  at  that 
time  of  the  year,  the  apiarist  works  for 
comb  honey  or  for  extracted  honey.     I  say 


at  "that  time  of  year,"  because  where 
there  is  white  honey  at  some  time  of  the 
season,  and  dark  honey  at  some  other,  it 
might  often  be  profitable  to  harvest  the 
white  honey  as  comb,  and  the  dark  as  ex- 
tracted. A  very  late  flow  has  to  be  taken 
in  the  extracted  form,  because,  at  that 
time  of  the  year,  the  weather  is  too  cold 
to  admit  of  anything  like  brisk  comb 
building. 

The  question  of  climate  may  be  set 
aside,  but  that  of  the  nature  and  length 
of  the  flow  is  the  most  important  and  the 
most  difficult  to  deal  with.  There  are 
many  kinds  of  honey  flows,  or,  rather, 
honey  seasons;  here  are  a  few  by  the 
way  of  classifying  them. 

1st.  A  long,  uninterrupted  flow  of  sev- 
eral months,  that  is.  in  good  seasons;  be- 
ginning rather  late,  after  the  swarming  is 
over.  That,  I  understand,  is  the  condi- 
tions in  a  portion  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  said  that 
a  colony  and  its  swarm  will  give  almost 
twice  as  much  (in  a  good  season)  as  an 
old  colony  not  having  swarmed. 

2nd   A  locality  with  two  distinct  flows. 
For    instance,    in    some    of    the    Western 
states  where  the  surplus  is  obtained  from 
■  the  two  crops  of  alfalfa.     Or  in  New  York 
and    some    other    North    Eastern    states, 
where  there  is  a  flow  from  basswood  and 
white  clover  and  another  from  buckwheat. 
3rd.  A  locality  with  a  single  flow  of  a 
few  weeks  duration;  usually  very  heavy, 
comparatively,    and     opening     suddenly. 
That  is  the  situation  in  most  of  the  North- 
ern States  where  white  clover  and  bass- 
wood  are  the  main  sources  of  surplus.  As 
the  great  majority  of  your  correspondents 
are  in  that  kind  of  locality.     1    expect  to 
see  that  part  of  the  program  fully  discus- 
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sed.  Judging-  by  their  contributions  dur- 
ing the  last  two  or  three  years,  1  look  for 
some  very  interesting  descriptions. 

4th.  A  long  honey  flow,  or,  rather,  honey 
season,  made  up  of  a  succession  of  small 
flows  from  different  sources,  with  more  or 
less  interruption  between  them.  The 
flows  very  irregular;  sometimes  longer, 
sometimes  shorter,  sometimes  heavier, 
sometimes  lighter.  No  certainty  as  to 
which  flows  will  yield  and  which  will  not 
in  a  certain  year;  the  main  cause  being  a 
sufficient  amount  of  rain  at  the  time  to 
produce  nectar.  The  only  certainty  known 
in  advance  is  when  a  late  freeze  destroys 
the  blossoms  or  the  buds  that  would  pro- 
duce them  when  the  proper  time  comes. 

This  describes  my  locality,  and  if  it 
were  so  only  in  East  Tennessee,  it  would 
not  be  worth  while  to  write  about  it.  But 
it  is  a  condition  met  throughout  the  whole 
Southern  States,  and  one  that  has  not 
been  yet  fully  studied  out.  It  is  true  that 
the  length  of  the  honey  season  is  not 
everywhere  the  same.  Four  months  here, 
up  to  six  or  seven  or  perhaps  more  in 
Southern  Texas.  Nor  are  the  sources  of 
surplus  or  flora  the  same.  But  the 
nature  of  the  honey  season  is  the  same: 
that  is,  a  succession  of  flows  of  different 
lengths  and  strengths,  with  more  or  less 
interruptions,  varying  exceedingly  from 
one  year  to  another,  and  always  very  ir- 
regular. Very  seldom  as  heavy  as  the 
basswood  and  white  clover  are  in  the 
North,  except  occasionally  a  flow  of  honey 
dew. 

Under  such  circumstances,  there  is  only 
one  policy  to  follow,  and  that  is  to  have 
the  colonies  as  strong  as  possible  through- 
out the  whole  season;  so  as  to  make  the 
best  of  every  flow  that  may  happen.  And 
to  keep  a  colony  as  strong  as  possible 
during  several  months,  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  up  brood  rearing  during  that  time, 
and  keep  together  bees,  brood,  and  combs. 

MANAGEMENT  FOR  EXTRACTED    HONEY. 

This  is  easy  enough.  Have  a  brood  nest 
large  enough  to  accommodate  the  queen, 
provide    enough    empty     ccmbs    fcr    the 


supers  so  that  the  bees  can  put  in  any 
amount  of  nectar  that  they  may  bring  in, 
and  not  more  than  four  or  five  out  of  a 
hundred  colonies  will  swarm;  and  those 
that  do  swarm  are  among  those  which 
are  superseding  their  queens,  at  least 
this  is  what  Dadants  say,  and  have  per- 
sistently said,  for  a  number  of  years. 
While  I  have  not  produced  enough  ex- 
tracted honey  to  fully  verify  their  asser- 
tions, I  have  not  the  least  doubt  about  their 
being  correct.  Since  what  swarming  oc- 
curs is  due  to  superseding,  I  presume  that 
if  the  apiarist  were  to  requeen  his  colon- 
ies regularly,  practically  none  would  oc- 
cur. 

MANAGEMENT  FOR  COMB  HONEY. 

I  am  writing  this  for  comb  honey  man- 
agement, and  for  such  honey  flows  as  des- 
cribed above  for  my  locality.  As  already 
said,  the  point  is  to  keep  the  colonies  as 
strong  as  possible  during  the  whole  sea- 
son, which  means  to  keep  bees,  brood  and 
combs  together,  and  have  as  little  inter- 
ruption as  possible  in  the  brood  rearing. 
These  conditions  necessarily  exclude  all 
systems  of  prevention  of  swarming  that 
require  a  considerable  withdrawal  of 
brood  from  the  colonies. 

Now  let  us  see  how  the  modern  systems 
of  shook-swarmingand  other  similar  treat- 
ments would  answer;  and  to  be  more  ex- 
plicit and  more  easily  understood,  let  us 
take  the  usual  course  of  events  in  my  own 
locality. 

The  swarming  takes  place  during  the 
whitewood  flow.  This  flow  lasts  seldom 
more  than  three  weeks;  sometimes  only 
two.  When  the  swarming  occurs  there 
may  not  be  more  than  a  week  left.  Sup- 
pose we  adopt  the  shook-swarming  plan, 
and,  to  put  it  upon  the  most  advantageous 
basis,  set  the  old  hive  aside,  close  to  the 
old  stand,  so  as  to  throw  all  the  young 
bees  in  the  swarm  as  fast  as  they  come, 
so  as  to  make  the  swarm  as  strong  as 
possible.  Now,  three  kinds  of  conditions 
may  confront  us. 

1st  Suppose  the  whitewood  flow  is 
heavy    and    immediately    followed    by    a 
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heavy  flow  of  honey  dew,  which  is  very 
seldom  the  case.  Then  the  brood  nest  has 
to  be  reconstructed,  and  we  are  out  of 
pocket  on  two  items.  First,  the  honey 
consumed  by  the  bees  to  produce  the  wax 
necessary  to  that  effect.  Second,  the 
honey  that  these  bees  would  have  brought 
in  and  stored  in  the  sections  had  they  not. 
been  busy  in  building  the  new  brood  nest. 

2nd.  The  white  wood  flow  may  be  only 
medium,  and  this  followed  by  an  inter- 
ruption during  which  enough  may  be 
brought  in  to  keep  up  brood  rearing,  at 
least,  to  some  extent.  This  is  the  most 
usual  case.  Then  we  are  without  surplus 
from  the  whitewood  during  that  period; 
while,  if  there  had  been  no  brood  nest  to 
rebuild,  we  would  have  had  some.  The 
amount  of  brood  raised  will  be  from  none, 
when  the  "shaking"  is  done,  to  but  little, 
for  a  good  while;  and  the  resulting  loss  of 
bees  will  be  keenly  felt  in  June  and  July, 
when  the  basswood  and  sourwood  are  in 
blossom. 

3rd.  The  whitewood  flow  may  be  light, 
or  spoiled  by  bad  weather,  and  then  fol^ 
lowed  by  a  nearly  total  interruption  of  a 
week  or  two.  Then  no  brood  nest  will  be 
rebuilt  until  the  next  flow,  and  no  brood 
reared  during  perhaps  three  or  four  weeks. 


That  colony   will   never  give  any  surplus 
this  year. 

Now  suppose  that  instead  of  "shaking," 
we  had  caged  the  queen.  Then,  in  every 
case,  we  would  have  been  ahead  at  least 
all  of  the  honey  cousumed  in  making  wax 
to  build  the  new  combs,  and  that  which 
would  have  been  gathered  by  the  bees 
that,  instead,  were  working  on  the  new 
brood  nest.  In  every  case  the  loss  of 
brood  would  have  been  less,  especially  in 
the  last  one.  With  combs  already  there, 
and  containing  more  or  less  honey,  the 
brood  rearing  would  never  cease  com- 
pletely, and  is  quickly  resumed,  at  least, 
to  some  extent. 

As  to  the  question  of  work,  there  is  no 
more  work  in  the  caging  method  than  in 
any  other,  and  considerably  less  than  in 
most  of  them.  One  visit  to  cage  the 
queens,  another  a  week  later  to  destroy 
the  queen  cells,  and  a  third  one  four  or 
five  days  later  to  release  the  queens.  This 
last  takes  but  little  time,  as  it  is  not  nec- 
essary to  go  all  over  the  combs.  No 
shaking  of  combs,  no  moving  of  hives,  no 
extra  hives  to  contain  the  swarms;  in  a 
word,  the  simplest  way  of  all,  consistent 
with  the  object  in  view. 

Knoxville,  Tenn.     Dec.  10,  1905. 
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Helpful  Hints  in  Extensive 
Bee-Keeping". 


E.    D.    TOWNSEND. 


REALIZE  that  I  am  using  considerable 
space  in  this  spring  protection  talk 
but  we  must  take  into  consideration  the 
fact,  that  in  getting  our  bees  through  the 
spring  in  the  very  best  possible  condition, 
to  take  care  of  our  surplus  in  June,  lies 
much  of  our  success. 

The  majority  of  our  bees  are  wintered 
with  the  hive  covers  removed.     Thus  the 


propolis  is  broken,  and  when  the  covers 
are  replaced  on  the  hives,  if  no  protection 
is  given,  there  would  be  a  direct  draft 
through  the  hive.  To  overcome  this 
trouble  we  wrap  our  hives  in  tarred  paper, 
folding  it  over  the  top  of  the  hive,  and 
fastening  it  with  four  laths  at  the  bottom 
of  the  hive. 

We    sometimes    remove  the  cover   and 
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place  the  paper  next  the  bees.  In  either 
case  the  idea  is  to  retain  the  heat  in  the 
hive  that  would  otherwise  escape  through 
the  hive  from  the  top. 

Bees  protected  in  this  way  at  our  Kal- 
kaska Co.,  yard  last  spring  went  through 
the  heavy  breeze  of  May  1 0th  without 
the  loss  of  a  particle  of  brood. 

We  have  examined  many  colonies  of 
bees,  in  the  spring,  both  in  chaff  packed 
hives  and  those  that  were  paper-wrapped, 
and  we  could  never  see  much,  if  any,  dif- 
ference between  them. 

don't    paint    hives    in  cold    weather — USE 
PLENTY  OF  "ELBOW  GRBASE." 

Never  paint  hives  during  cold  freezing 
weather.  The  paint  will  not  penetrate 
the  wood,  just  sear  over,  and  about  one 
season  will  be  the  life  of  it. 

During  April  or  May  is  when  we  do  our 
painting.  Now  there  is  a  knack  about 
this  painting.  In  the  first  place,  we  buy 
pure  mixed  paint.  Be  sure  it  is  pure.  I 
don't  know  as  I  can  tell  you  how  to  tell 
pure  paint,  but  good  painters  tell  me  that 
a  pure  paint  does  not  separate;  or.  if  it  is 
a  mixed  paint,  there  should  be  no  sedi- 
ment. It  should  be  of  one  consistency, 
like  a  paste,  when  you  buy  it  As  soon 
as  it  is  warm  weather  in  April  we  are 
ready  to  do  our  painting.  Stir  the  paint 
until  it  is  of  a  good,  smooth  consistency, 
then  rub  it  well  into  the  wood  when 
applying  it.  Use  a  good  pliable  brush. 
We  like  them  about  three  inches  wide  for 
hive-work;  rub  the  paint  in  well, for  here 
lies  the  great  secret  of  good  durable  work. 
The  majority  in  learning  to  paint,  use 
about  twice  the  paint  they  should,  at  each 
painting.  Put  on  a  light  smooth  coat 
each  time,  and  instead  of  trying  to  put  it 
on  with  one  or  two  coats,  go  over  the 
work  two  or  three  times;  this  will  give 
you  a  very  smooth  surface.  Then  do  not 
forget  the  most  important  part  of  letting 
the  paint  dry  thoroughly  between  coats. 
This  will  insure  a  lasting  paint;  while  if 
just  daubed  on,  it  will  only  last  a  very 
little  while.  I  have  had  good  paint  com- 
mence to  cleave  off  from  our  hive  covers. 


in  one    season,  for    no   other   cause    than 
being  improperly  applied. 

PUTTING     FOUNDATION     INTO    BROOD    FRAMES. 

April  and  May  are  the  months  in  which 
we  put  in  our  foundation.  Only  a  few 
have  a  suitable  place  to  handle  founda- 
tion during  cold  weather;  so  we  plan  to 
have  our  hives  and  frames  all  nailed  up 
and  wired  during  winter.  For  you  see, 
with  our  management,  after  our  bees  are 
on  their  summer  stands,  and  papered, 
there  is  nothing  more  to  do  with  them, 
until  the  upper  stories  are  put  on  the  last 
of  May. 

This  gives  us  April  and  May  to  do  our 
painting,  putting  in  foundation,  moving 
bees,  etc. 

We  use  the  double  groove  and  wedge 
to  fasten  our  foundation  into  all  brood- 
frames.  Have  the  wires  just  moderately 
taut,  be  sure  to  push  the  wedge  clear 
home,  then  you  will  have  no  trouble  with 
the  foundation  dropping  out. 

The  rocker  wire-imbedded  is  as  good 
as  any.  Although  not  so  fast  as  the  spur 
wheel,  it  leaves  the  foundation  as  smooth 
as  a  board,  while  the  spur  wheel  weakens 
the  foundation;  so  much  so  that,  in  ex- 
treme cases,  it  breaks  in  two  along  the 
wire,  when  given  to  the  bees.  We  al- 
ways use  full  sheets  of  foundation  in  both 
brood-frames  and  sections,  and  consider  it 
money  well  spent. 

MOVING    BEES  ON   A   WAGON. 

We  usually  have  a  plenty  of  cool  days 
during  May,  in  which  to  do  all  our  mov- 
ing of  bees.  We  used  to  move  during  the 
night,  but,  of  late,  we  have  found  we 
could  do  just  as  well  to  move  them  in  day- 
light. It  is  much  more  agreeable  to  do 
it  in  daylight;  then  we  found  that,  by 
watching  our  chance,  we  could  select  a 
day.  or  days,  that  the  bees  could  not  fly 
on  account  of  cool  weather.  This  is  much 
more  desirable  than  night  moving.  For 
short  hauls,  where  one  is  sure  of  reaching 
one's  destination  before  the  weather  would 
have  a  chance  to  change,  a  piece  of  sec- 
tion, under  the  corner  of  the  cover,  just  to 
give  a  little  ventilation,  is  all  that  is  nee- 
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essary;  the  cover  being  held  in  place  with 
box  staples  at  each  corner,  and  a  lath 
nailed  over  the  entrance. 

But  if  you  intend  moving  far,  even  in 
May,  you  better  nail  a  wire  screen  on  top; 
then  if  you  should  get  into  a  hot  spell  of 
weather,  you  would  be  prepared  for  it. 

In  hot  weather  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  give  additional  ventilation,  in  the  shape 
of  an  upper  story  where  the  bees  can 
leave  the  combs  at  their  will.  This  upper 
story  should  be  covered  with  a  wire 
screen. 

Well  do  I  remember  moving  our  first 
load  of  bees  from  Clinton  county.  It  was 
after  a  good  f^ow  from  clover  and  bass- 
wood,  and  the  hives  were  heavy  with 
honey  and  bees.  'Twas  the  first  week  of 
August,  and  it  was  hot.  It  took  us  two. 
hot,  sunny  days,  the  best  we  could  do, 
and  we  lost  a  good  many  bees  and  some 
brood.  Every  chance  we  got,  where  we 
could  get  water,  we  would  wet  them 
down.  Not  only  would  we  wet  the  bees, 
but  the  outside  of  the  hives  and  rack 
were  kept  wet. 

Although  we  lost  no  colonies  outright, 
many  were  so  weakened  that  they  did  not 
do  anything  in  their  upper  stories  that  fall. 
This  load  of  forty  colonies,  after  the  hard 
usage  they  got  in  moving,  stored  $75 
worth  of  buckwheat  honey,  after  being 
moved  in  such  poor  condition. 

If  we    move    bees  in    the  fall,   we  do  it 
during  a   cool  spell  in  October.     The    dis- 
advantage   of    moving    in  the  fall  is.  they 
are  heavy    with    honey    at  this  season  of 
the  year.     This  makes   it  more    likely   to 
break  out  combs,  and  they  are  heavier  to 
handle,  and  to  draw.     The  first  difficulty 
can    be    avoided    by    carefully    handling. 
While  we  prefer  to  move  in  May,  we  have 
moved  a  good  many  in  the  fall.     In  mov- 
ing bees  in  the  fall,  or  at  any  time    when 
the  ground  is  rough,  or  frozen,  we  use  bol- 
ster springs  on  our  wagons.  Our  bee  rack 
is  a  flat  one,    with  a    "dash",  or,  in  other 
words,    the    front    is    boarded    up    about 
three  feet   high,    to    commence    our  load 
against.     This  tight,  boarded-up-front,  al- 
so   protects   the    team,  somewhat,  should 


the  bees  get  out  in  transit.  Then,  on  top 
of  this  "front"  is  built  a  seat  for  the 
driver. 

The  rack  is  U  feet  long,  and  seven 
wide.  When  we  only  have  a  part  of  a 
load,  we  couple  our  wagon  up  short,  and 
only  use  what  we  need.  With  this  large 
rack,  we  do  not  have  to  deck  up,  usually, 
to  get  on  all  we  can  draw.  With  one 
deck,  a  strip  of  board  tacked  around  the 
edge  of  the  rack  is  all  the  fastening  the 
hives  need  in  ordinary  hauls. 

MOVING    BEES   BY  THE  CARLOAD. 

In  moving  bees  in  car  lots,  everything 
should  be  in  readiness  at  both  ends  of 
the  line.  In  the  first  place  our  new  loca- 
tion should  be  in  perfect  readiness  for  the 
bees  when  we  arrive;  for,  it  is  best  to  un- 
load immediately  after  arriving. 

In  preparing    colonies  to  move    by    rail, 
one  must  take  into  consideration  that  they 
may  be  confined  to  the  hive  several  days, 
and  another  point  is,  we  cannot  select  our 
cool  period  as  we  did  when  moving  with  a 
tsam.  While  all  the  moderately  good.to  good 
swarms,  will  not  need  more  than  a  screen 
over  the  top,  all  the  very   strong  swarms 
will   need   additional   space  above,  but  it 
need  not  be  on  so  extensive  a  scale,  as  if 
it  were    to  be  a    hot-weather-journey.     I 
would  not  think  of  putting  off  moving  later 
than  the  middle  of   May;   and   if  the  bees 
have  wintered  well,  so    there  are    plenty 
of  young    bees    hatching,  1  would    prefer 
moving,  say  a  week  earlier  or  the  second 
week  of  May. 

You  will  notice  I  want  quite  a  per  cent- 
of  young  bees,  as  this  confinement  is  hard 
on  those  old  bees  that  have  gone  through 
the  hardships  of  wintering. 

USE   A   STOCK  CAR  FOR  SHIPPING    BEES. 

Previous  to  packing  up  our  bees  for 
shipment,  we  better  see  about  a  car  to 
ship  in.  This  should  be  a  single-deck 
stock  car.  This  open,  well-ventilated  car 
is  the  car;  and  1  think  the  only  car  fit  to 
move  bees  in.  if  it  should  turn  hot  as  it 
did  once  when  we  moved  our  Kalkaska 
Co.,  yard,  nothing  would  have  saved  the 
bees.     Whatever  you  do,  do  not  make  the 
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mistake  of  using  a  box  car  in  moving  bees. 
Now.  it  sometimes  happens  that  one 
cannot  get  a  car  when  it  is  wanted;  in 
this  case,  do  not  close  the  bees  in  until 
the  car  is  ready,  and  at  the  depot.  It  is 
not  always  possible  to  find  out  by  your 
agent  when  you  will  be  able  to  get  a  car. 
So,  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  go  to  the 
agent  and  get  his  idea,  of  how  long  before 
you  will  need  it,  you  had  better  order. 
This  may  save  you  vexatious  delays. 

HOW  TO   PACK   AND  FASTEN  THE    HIVES   IN  THE 
CAR. 

We  will  now  suppose  your  car  is  ready; 
at  night  shut  your  bees  in,  so  there  will  be 
no  delay  in  getting  a  good  start  the  next 
morning.  Secure  teams  enough  to  put 
them  all  on  the  car  in  one  day.  1  hope 
the  hives  are  all  of  the  same  size  and 
shape  for  we  want  to  place  a  tier  of  hives 
covering  one-half  of  the  car;  then,  when 
we  get  one  tier  of  hives  covering  the  floor 
of  the  car  even  with  the  door,  four  or  five 
inch  strips  of  boards  are  tacked  along  on 
top  of  the  rows  of  hives,  one  nextthe  out- 
side of  the  car,  but  on  the  edge  of  the 
first  row  of  hives,  then  the  second  strip  is 
tacked  on  the  space  between  the  first  and 
second  row  of  hives.  If  you  get  the  idea 
correct,  these  strips  will  come  just  right 
to  set  your  second  tier  of  hives  on.  These 
strips  run  lengthwise  of  the  car;  this  is  so 
that  should  there  be  any  moving  about  of 
the  hives,  they  will  not  slip  off  these 
strips;  as  all  the  jolting  is  from  front  to 
rear,  or  vice  versa.  Now,  we  will  suppose 
you  have  one  end  of  the  car  full,  I  said 
full  (?)  There  should  be  space  enough  in- 
side of  the  door  frame  to  put  in  a  2x10 
scantling,  lying  down  flat.  These  2  by  1  0 
scantlings  should  be  eight  foot  long,  as 
that  is  the  width  of  the  car  outside,  they 
are  to  be  placed  crosswise  of  the  car,  and 
as  they  are  the  length  the  car  is  wide, 
they  have  to  go  in  the  openings  formed 
by  the  sides  of  the  car  being  open.  Slide 
them  toward  the  car  door  until  they  come 
up  against  the  car  door  post,  this  gives 
us  a  good  solid  support  to  quey  up  against. 
One  of  these  is  placed  against  each  tier 
of  hives.     Now,    with    bottom    boards,  or 


covers,  wedge  up  every  row  of  hives. 
This  is  important  for  the  jolting  they  get 
has  never  been  told.  Our  load,  on  its  trip 
north,  seemed  to  be  in  that  luck,  if  one 
could  call  it  luck,  to  get  in  between  two 
loaded  gravel  cars,  or  similar  positions; 
at  any  rate,  it  would  seem  as  if  those 
railroad  men  were  trying  to  even  up  some 
old  grievance  against  those  bees,  the  way 
they  pounded  and  bumped  them  every 
chance  they  got. 

With  all  of  this  pounding,  however,  there 
were  only  a  few  combs  broken;  and  this 
is  all  the  more  strange,  when  we  take  in- 
to consideration  that  several  of  these  col- 
onies were  of  the  previous  season's  new 
swarms. 

Fifty  of  these  colonies  were  in  old 
rickety  hives,  some  I  had  bought  that 
spring,  and  were  not  yet  shifted  into  our 
new  hives.  It  was  almost  impossible  to 
calk  them  so  but  what  more  or  less  bees 
would  get  out.  The  fact  is,  several  of  them 
did  get  out  and,  as  it  was  fine  weathar, 
whenever  we  would  side-track  for 
any  length  of  time,  these  bees  would  carry 
pollen  and  water.  The  point  1  wish  to 
impress  is  that  these  bees  were  very  cross. 
Although  they  did  not  sting  anyone,  I 
think  they  would,  had  I  not  attended  to 
them,  by  smoking'  them;  also  keeping 
them  well  wet  down  whenever  it  was 
possible  to  get  the  water.  The  moral  is 
to  have  one's  bees  so  well  secured  that  it 
is  impossible  for  them  to  get  out.  For 
you  see  how  easy  it  would  be  to  cause  a 
bad  feeling  among  the  railroad  men  that 
might  prove  disastrous  should  we  ever 
ask  for  a  lower  freight  rate  on  bees. 

I  should  have  mentioned  in  the  proper 
place,  that  all  our  bees  that  had  an  addi- 
tional upper  story  on,  were  placed  on  the 
upper  deck,  as  we  could  not  deck  up  on 
these  double  story  hives  without  a  good 
deal  of  labor;  for,  if  we  should  have  set 
another  tier  directly  upon  them,  they 
would  have  been  smashed  to  pieces, 
with  the  pounding  they  got. 

1  have  always  thought  that  were  I  to 
move  two-story  colonies,  I  would  order  a 
double-deck  stock    car,  then    put  one  tier 
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on  each  deck.  About  200  colonies  could 
be  moved  at  one  load  in  this  way,  and 
put  only  one  tier  on  each  deck. 

It  was  about  May  21st,  three  years  ago, 
that  we  loaded  about  80  colonies  of  bees 
and  started  for  the  woods,  or  more  par- 
ticularly speaking-,  for  the  wild  raspberry 
district  of  Northern  Michigan.  These 
were  the  famous  Clinton  Co.,  bees  that  I 
worked  two  years  with  only  six  visics 
during  the  three  years,  and  harvested 
$1,200  worth  of  honey. 

We  got  them  loaded,  at  Carson  City. 
our  shiping  point,  about  four  o'clock  p.  m. 
and  went  as  far  as  Greenville,  25  miles, 
where  they  were  "kicked"  off  on  a  "Y" 
of  the  P.  M.  railroad  where  we  layed 
0T3r  the  first  night. 

Right  here  I  learned  a  lesson,  and  that 
was  we  could  not  load  our  car  with  the 
idea  it  would  go  one  particular  end  ahead. 
When  this  car  was  pushed  in  on  this  "Y" 
it  was  destined  to  go  the  other  end  ahead 


for  some  time  at  least.  About  seven 
o'clock  the  next  morning  we  started  for 
Remus,  where  60  more  colonies  were  to 
be  loaded  on.  We  left  Creenville  "wrong 
end  front,"  as  1  predicted,  and  reached 
Ren. us  in  good  condition  about  4  that 
afternoon.  As  far  as  the  railroad  was 
concerned  we  were  at  our  journey's  end, 
for  we  had  to  re-hire  the  car  here  to  con- 
tinue the  trip. 

The  evening  of  the  23rd  we  were  again 
on  the  road  north.  The  balance  of  our 
trip  was  via.  the  P.  M.  R.  R.  and  we 
were  "armed"  with  a  lay-over  for  Big 
Rapids,  20  miles  north,  where  we  had 
50  more  colonies  to  load,  this  took  us 
nearly  a  day.  Sometime  that  night  we 
got  to  Baldwin,  perhaps  50  miles,  where 
we  lay  until  morning.  The  nezt  day,  or 
the  night  of  the  25th,  about  4  p.  m.,  we 
arrived  at  our  destination;  the  first  loaded 
bees  being  on  the  road  five  days. 

Remus,  Mich.,  Jan.  8.  190Z. 


Covers,   Hand-Holes,   Bottom-Boards, 
Frames   and    Wires. 


WALTER    HARMER. 


Manistee,  Mich.,  March  2nd,  1907. 
■p-EAR  EDITOR  and  Friend— As  you  are 
■^-■'  one  of  the  best  that  I  know  of  to 
take  suggestion  and  criticism  in  that,  "I'll 
help  you,  you  help  me,  and  all  pull  to- 
gether" spirit,  I  will  proceed  in  my  rough 
way  (which  you  have  before  accepted)  to 
pull  to  pieces  some  of  the  mechanical 
ideas  represented  in  that  beautifully  made 
picture  in  the  February  Review. 

1  will  commence  with  the  cover.  1  had 
an  idea  that  you  had  adooted  a  flat 
reversible  cover,  but  I  see  ;  ours  has  a 
groove  cleat  which  folds  over  a'nd  projects 
on  both  sides,  or  top  and  bottom,  of  it, 
which  prohibits  the  sliding-on  f-   '      ?;  al- 


so  prevents    ventilating  the    colony  to    a 
nicety  when  needed  at  the  top. 

Don't  you  find  those  finger-holes  in- 
sufficient when  handling  a  heavy  colony 
or  supers?  Those  short  cleats  sent  out 
with  new  hives  are  fine  for  nailing  just 
over,  or  one-eighth  of  an  inch  down  over 
the  saw-wabble-cut:  this  gives  a  fine 
grip;  or  a  strip  nailed  all  across  the  ends 
of  the  hive,  a  good  longfinishing  nail  at  the 
ends  of  it  driven  into  the  sides,  and  short 
ones  in  the  end  board,  makes  a  good  grip, 
too,  with  the  finger-hole  and  it  also  helps 
to  hold  the  sides  of  the  hive  to  the  end 
boards;  and,  if  I  were  making  side-boards, 
or  ordering  them,  1  would  have  no    finger 
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holes  there,  for  1  do  not  remember  ever 
making  use  of  such;  and  they  are  only  a 
harbor,  for  spiders,  bees,  moths,  and  more 
paint. 

Now.  in  my  lake  shore,  backwoods., 
opinion,  those  bottom  boards  will  soon  be 
a  thing  of  the  past;  at  least,  mine  would, 
what  I  have  of  them,  if  I  could  only  afford 
to  put  them  on  the  kindling  wood  pile. 
For  instance,  in  the  spring  when  some- 
t'mes  it  is  necessary  to  put  a  stop  in 
front  long  enough  to  let  only  one  or  two 
bees  out  at  a  time,  then,  the  next  day  the 
weather  or  temperature  goes  up  15  or  20 
degrees,  and  the  bees  want  to  clean  house, 
what  happens  with  your  part?  You 
cannot  slide  your  stops  back.  You  have 
to  get  shorter  ones,  and  then  change  back 
to  your  long  ones  in  the  evening  again. 
What  I  have  like  that.  I  have  the  bump- 
ers sawn  off  with  a  fine  saw.  You  would 
have  to  have  your  screen  stops  cut  and 
fitted  to  a  nicety  also  to  go  betv/een 
them. 

In  reversing,  do  you  adopt  the  deep 
spaces  in  the  busiest  and  most  crowded 
time,  say  July,  the  shallow  one  in  the  fall, 
then  the  deep  one  again  in  the  cellar, 
and  shallow  again  in  spring? 

The  hardwood  triangular  block  system, 
illustrated  on  page  49,  fig.  18  of  Langs- 
troth's  work,  published  in  London  in  1865, 
would  work  on  these  projections.  1  use 
them  with  the  portico  hive,  for  which  they 
were  originally  intended  by  the  inventor. 
I  think  the  portice  is  worth  a  little  extra 
trouble  and  work,  as  I  consider  it  a  com- 
fort and  shelter  on  rainy  and  windy  days, 
also  a  little  protection  from  cold. 

There  is  one  more  objection  to  the  bot- 
tom board  before  1  forget  it.  It  is  the 
projectin,?  strips  along  on  the  bottom  side 
which  make  it  unsteady  in  piling  them  up 
in  the  cellar,  or  on  wagons  or  sleighs, 
(a  smooth  bottom  is  always  steady  on  a 
flat  surface)  and  they  require  more 
lumber  and  machinery  in  their  manu- 
facture. 

As  you  may  be  wiring  frames.  1  will 
mention  one  little  thing  in  regard  to  a  little 
turn  in  the    wire  I  saw  in  a  previous    cut 


of  a  frame.  The  wire  was  turned  around 
the  corner  and  tacked  to  the  edge  of  the 
end  bar.  You  will  find  a  slight  mistake 
in  this  latter  one,  as  the  edge  of  an  end 
bar  requires  scraping  oftener  than  the 
outer  side  of  bar,  and,  in  doing  this,  your 
sharp  instrument  stops  or  jumps  over  the 
tack  and  wire,  making  an  incomplete  job 
and  taking  up  more  time. 

Now,  dear  sir.  if  you  can  get  a  good 
idea  out  of  all  this  jumble  of  a  scribble  I 
shall  bs  well  repaid  for  my  time,  as  you 
contemplate  handling  about  600  colonies, 
you  will  need  about  the  best  you  can  get, 
short  cuts  and  all,  and  then  you  know 
you  are  taki.ig  us  with  you  by  means  of 
the  Review,  and,  taking  a  suggestion  from 
the  man  at  the  cross-cut  saw,  who  said 
he  did  not  so  much  "mind  his  partner 
riding  on  the  saw  but  he  didn't  like  to 
have  him  drag  his  feet,"  I  don't  want  to 
drag  my  feet.         Yours  truly, 

W.  Harmer. 

[1  wish  there  were  more  like  Bro. 
Harmer,  ready  to  criticise  and  suggest 
in  his  free  but  kind  manner.  Now,  about 
the  cover,  there  is  a  way  of  cleating  the 
cover  at  the  ends  that  suits  me  just  as 
well  as  a  grooved  cleat,  and  it  would  be 
of  a  style  that  would  please  Bro.  Harmer. 
It  is  that  of  simply  nailing  the  cleat  on  top 
of  the  cover,  flush  with  the  end  of  the 
cover,  driving  the  nails  through  and 
clinching  them.  With  this  style  the  cover 
may  be  a  trifle  shorter,  only  as  long  as 
the  hive,  and  it  can  be  slid  on  as  Bro. 
Harmar  suggests;  but,  let  me  say  that  I 
don't  slide  on  covers.  After  a  cover  has 
been  in  use  awhile  there  is  sure  to  be  an 
occasional  brace  comb  attached  to  its 
surface,  and  the  top  bars  will  also  have 
brace  combs.  With  such  a  condition  the 
sliding  act  is  not  very  agreeable.  Yes. 
the  brace  combs  might  be  scraped  off: 
but  that  is  something  I  very  seldom  do  — 
certainly  not  in  the  busy  season.  How- 
ever, I  know  of  no  objection  to  making 
covers  in  thL  way,  and,  if  we  are  to  wrap 
up  our  hives  ii  the  spring,  in  tarred  felt, 
a  cover  -inly  <\s  long  as  the  hive  is  desir- 
able. 
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Yes,  a  block  above  a  sawed-out-hand- 
hole  is  an  advantag-e  in  handling  hives 
heavy  with  honey,  but  1  should  certainly 
wish  a  hand-hole  on  the  side  of  a  hive,  as 
1  use  that  ten  times  as  often  as  the  end- 
holes.  When  I  pick  up  a  hive  I  step  up 
behind  it,  reach  down  and  put  a  hand,  or 
the  finger-ends,  in  a  hand-hole  on  each 
side,  raise  the  hive,  and  rest  the  back  end 
of  the  hive  against  the  front  of  my  person, 
and  walk  off  with  the  hive.  The  frames 
are  parallel  to  the  motions  made  in  walk- 
ing, hence,  there  is  no  swinging  of  the 
frames.  If  I  took  the  hive  up  by  the  end- 
holes,  holding  the  side  of  the  hive  against 
my  person,  there  would  be  a  swinging  of 
the  frames  at  every  step  1  took.  I  have 
seen  a  novice  take  up  a  hive  in  that  man- 
ner, and  there  was  a  "clack,"  "clack," 
"clack,"  of  the  frames  at  every  step  he 
took. 

Very  few  of  my  bottom  boards  have 
the  side-cleats  extended  out  beyond  the 
front  of  the  hive,  as  shown  in  the  cut  last 
month.  Most  of  the  bottom  boards  were 
stacked  up  behind  the  bees  in  the  cellar, 
where  it  was  difficult  to  get  at  them,  and 
I  was  obliged  to  use  one  that  had  these 
side-cleats  extending  out  beyond  the  front 
of  the  hive.  These  bottom  boards  were 
made  that  way  without  my  ordering  them 
so-made,  and  1  never  bothered  to  saw 
them  off. 

Yes,  1  used  the  triangular  blocks  years 
and  years  ago,  and  I  know  of  no  more 
simple  and  practical  manner  of  con- 
trolling  the   size  of    an    entrance,  but,  as 


years  went  by,  I  found  that  they  were 
used  less  and  less;  lying  on  the  ground  in 
front  of  the  hive,  kicking  about,  here  and 
there,  and,  finally,  they  found  their  way 
into  the  department  that  goes  with  every 
well  regulated  apiary — the  scrap  heap. 
When  set  out  in  the  spring,  the  narrow 
entrance  is  used.  When  the  heat  of  the 
summer  comes  on,  the  bottom  boards  are 
turned  over,  and  left  so  the  rest  of  the 
season.  1  put  my  bees  into  winter  quar- 
ters so  early  that  there  is  no  necessity  of 
changing  to  the  shallow  entrances.  The 
bottom  boards  are  left  off  entirely  in  the 
cellar.  My  hives  set  upon  two,  square, 
2  X  2-inch  strips  of  wood  as  long  as  the 
hive  is  wide.  There  are  always  plenty  of 
these  strips  about  the  apiary,  and,  if  1 
ever  find  it  necessary  to  contract  an 
entrance,  I  simply  lay  one  of  those  long 
blocks  in  front  of  the  hive,  and  shove  it 
along  until  1  have  an  entrance  of  the  de- 
sired size. 

in  wiring  frames,  I  drive  the  tacks  in 
the  edge  of  the  end  bar,  simply  because 
it  is  handier  to  do  so.  No  picking  up  of 
the  frame  and  laying  it  over  the  corner  of 
ths  bench  to  get  something  solid  to  pound 
upon.  As  mentioned  elsewhere,  1  seldom 
scrape  off  burr-combs,  and  very,  very 
seldom  do  1  find  any  upon  an  end  bar. 
If  1  did,  and  wished  to  scrape  them  off, 
the  tack  and  wire  would  do  no  harm,  as 
I  give  them  such  a  whack  with  the  ham- 
mer when  driving  them  in,  that  they  sink 
down  even  with  the  surface  of  the  frame. 
— Editor.  I 


Use  of  Smoke  When  Carrying  Bees  in 
or  Out  of  the  Cellar. 


E    S    MILES. 


PaEAR  friend  :^ln  pursuance  with 
-L-^  your  invitation  in  the  December  Re- 
view, 1  am  going  to  "talk  bees,"  with  you 


awhile  today.  We  had  about  140  colo- 
nies last  spring,  and  got  about  5,000 
pounds  of  comb,  and  2,700  of  extracted, 
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all  clover  and  basswood,  as  there  was  no 
fall  flow  this  season  or  last,  which  made 
a  good  many  light  colonies.  We  fed 
1,300  pounds  of  sugar  and  some  honey; 
and  got  ours  into  fair  shape;  and  they 
seem  to  be  wintering  perfectly,  thus  far. 
We  increased  to  170.  and  purchased  a 
few,  and  no-w  have  about  184  colonies. 
all  in  the  cellar.  We  winter  in  caves;  tier 
the  hives  up  on  top  of  one  another,  with 
bottoms  off,  tops  on.  and  two-inch  strips 
between  each  two  hives.  If  for  any 
reason  we  find  a  light  one  when  putting 
them  in,  we  take  off  the  cover,  and  lay 
five  or  six,  or  more,  sections  of  honey 
directly  over  the  clusters,  put  two  or  three 
thicknesses  of  burlap  over  all,  leaving  the 
bottom  on.  As  a  rule,  1  think  these 
winter  better  than  those  with  bottom  off 
and  cover  on.  We  are  trying  18  or  20 
colonies  this  winter  with  bottoms  on, 
covers  off,  and  quilts  over  the  frames, 
with  inch-strips  between  each  two  hives. 
By  the  way  1  do  not  remember  of  see- 
ing anything  in  the  journals  about  using 
smoke  in  putting  bees  in,  or  taking  them 
out  of  the  cellar.  Did  you  ever  try  it  ? 
I  consider  a  smoker  about  as  valuable  at 
putting  bees  into  a  cellar,  as  at  any  other 
manipulation.  A  great  many  colonies  will 
get  pretty  well  roused  up  by  the  change 
from  the  outside  air  to  the  comparatively 
warm  air  of  the  cave,  and  when  several 
such  are  in,  the  smell  of  the  venom  gets 
quite  noticeable  in  a  cave,  which  I  think 
aggravates  the  trouble  considerably. 
Now,  have  a  good  smoker  well  going,  puff 
smoke  all  over  the  floor  before  putting 
any  bees  in.  and  let  the  smoker  set  and 
'"smudge  away"  till  the  cellar  is  about  as 
full  of  smoke  as  one  can  stand  to  breath 
fairly  well.  This  overcomes  the  smell  of 
the  excited  bees  and  also  intimidates  thein 
so  they  soon  settle  down  to  that  peculiar 
hum  that  you  know  but  1  can't  describe: 
and,  by  using  the  right  amount  of  smoke 
all  the  time  while  putting  them  in,  they 
can  be  kept  that  way,  and  very  few  will 
leave  the  cluster.  If  an  extra  cross  one 
needs  more,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  use  the 
smoke  directly,  and    enough  to    make  the 


bees  go    back  to    the  cluster    and    set  up 
that  "hum." 

The  same  holds  good  at  setting-out 
time.  Smoke  up  the  cellar  thoroughly 
before  starting  to  set  'em  out,  and  they 
won't  fly  out  nearly  as  bad.  I  expect, 
friend  H.,  this  is  all  old  to  you,  but  1  have 
often  wondered  some  one  didn't  say 
something  about  it  in  the  papers,  if  it  is 
generally  known  and  practiced. 

DEVELOPING    A     NON-SWARMING   STRAIN   OF 
BEES. 

Now,  friend  H..  1  want  to  ask  you 
whether  you  think  it  possible  to  produce  a 
non-swarming  strain  of  baes  by  select 
breeding?  And,  whether  you  answer 
yes,  or,  no,  I  am  going  to  tell  you  that  1 
have  been  at  that  for  five  or  six  years. 
We  have  over  100  such  colonies.  A  year 
ago,  we  had,  1  think,  12  swarms  from 
about  138  colonies.  This  last  season  we 
had  seven  swarms  from  about  140  col- 
onies. I  say  "about,"  because  1  am  going 
from  memory;  although  we  keep  a  full 
record  with  each  colony.  I  am  not  looking 
it  up  just  now.  These  swarms,  however, 
were  from  other  than  the  non-swarming 
strain,  except  two  or  three;  or,  in  other 
words,  we  have  not  had  from  this  strain 
altogether  more  than  four  or  five  swarms. 
We  usually  put  on  one  shallow  extracting 
super,  then,  sections.  We  do  not  have 
much  trouble,  however,  with  any  strain 
swarming,  where  we  run  for  extracted 
honey  alone.  We  are  expecting  to  have 
some  more  time  to  devote  to  the  breeding 
next  season,  and  hope  to  requeen  every- 
thing with  this  strain,  and  then  we 
shall  see  what  we  shall  see  !  We 
raise  our  queens  in  queenless  colonies, 
using  Doolittle  artificial  cups  and  transfer 
the  larvae.  The  original  queen  of  this 
strain  we  purchased  of  W.  Z.  H.  in  the 
fall  of  1896,  but  we  have  not  been  able 
in  the  10  years  following  to  buy  anything 
equal  to  this  stock,  though  we  have 
bought  several  dozen  from  five  or  six  dif- 
ferent sources.  Those  of  the  J.  P.  Moore 
stock,  that  we  got  of  you  about  five  or  six 
years    ago,  did    not   pan    out   very    well. 
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They  were  pretty  fair  gatherers  but  they 
did  not  breed  true  for  me;  hybridized  too 
easily,  and  took  to  swarming.  They  were 
good  winterers  and  built  up  well  in  spring 
though. 

Well,  friend  H.,  if  your  subscribers  all 
accept  your  invitation  to  write  a  long 
letter,  you  will  be  swamped  sure:  but  1 
trust  not  too  many  will,  and  in    conclusion 


1  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  Review,  and 
for  your  good  wishes  and  good  cheer  ex- 
pressed therein.  1  like  your  writings 
about  the  bees  in  Northern  Mich.,  only  it 
makes  me  want  to  come  up  there  and  do 
likewise,  which  1  guess  may  never  be. 
So,  I  wish  all  yours  a  happy  and  pros- 
perous New   Year. 

Denison,  Iowa.,  Jan.  2.  1907. 
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A  Sheltered  Location  May  Double  the 
Pofits  of  an  Apiary. 


HARRY    LATHROP. 


T  TAKES  years    and  decades  to  learn 

some     lessons    in    bee-keeping;    and 

some  are  not    so  situated    that   they    can 

ever    settle  some    questions  by    means  of 

comparison  or  other  experimentation. 

One  of  the  things  that  I  was  slow  to 
learn  was  that  there  is  a  great  advantage 
in  having  an  apiary  located  in  a  sheltered 
place.  One  occupying  such  a  location, 
for  instance,  as  one  of  the  little  pockets 
so  common  in  the  hill  country  of  Southern 
Wisconsin,  may  work  on  for  years,  not 
realizing  the  immense  advantage  he  has 
over  his  neighbor  whose  apiary  is  situated 
on  the  summit  of  a  windy  ridge,  perhaps 
only  a  few  miles  distant. 

Some  valley  situations  are  not  good  on 
account  of  a  draught  causing  a  passage 
of  wind  along  certain  channels.  But  a 
pocket  opening  into  a  sheltered  valley, 
and  having  its  opening  to  the  south, 
makes  a  very  fine  place  for  the  location 
of  an  apiary.  Then,  if  this  sheltered  spot 
furnishes  natural  pollen  in  plenty  for 
early  spring,  and  water  is  handy,  the  col- 
onies are  nearly  sure  to  build  up  rapidly, 
even  if  they  are  only  mare  nuclei  at  the 
close  of  winter.  1  know,  for  1  kept  bees 
in  such  a  place  for  1 7  years,  and  only 
realized  the  advantage  after  1  had  estab- 


lished another  yard  in  a  place  not  so 
favored  for  shelter,  but  having  just  as 
good  sources  of  honey  during  the  white 
clover  and  basswood  season.  The  apiary 
situated  on  the  high  and  unprotected 
ground,  never  increased.  The  other  in- 
creased so  rapidly  that  it  always  bothered 
me  to  know  how  to  keep  down  increase 
or  what  to  do  with  my  surplus  stock. 

There  is  one  balance  that  I  have  been 
unable  to  strike  however,  and  that  is  to 
know  just  how  much  of  the  prosperity  in 
the  sheltered  location  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  furnished  honey  from  the  autumn 
flowers,  having  much  low  ground  on  the 
field,  while  the  other  yard  lacked  in  this 
respect,  and  the  colonies  were  very  apt  to 
be  idle  during  some  weeks  preceding  the 
end  of  t'.ie  season. 

In  a  level  country  the  best  means  of 
providing  protection  is,  of  course,  by 
planting  groves  or  belts  of  trees,  or  leav- 
ing such  portion  of  the  natural  forest  as 
will  be  necessary.  Even  with  these, 
tight  board  fences  are  an  advantage  as 
furnishing  nearby  protection  and  making 
sun  reflectors. 

In  our  Wisconsin  Bee-Keepers'  conven- 
tion last  week.  President  France  advised 
the  members  to  protect   their  colonies  by 
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wrapping  each  hive  with  tarred  paper  as 
soon  as  it  was  removed  from  the  cellar. 
He  said  such  protected  hives  would  have 
double  the  amount  of  brood  in  them  that 
the  unprotected  would  when  warm 
weather  came.  A  good  many  will  be 
likely  to  try  this  plan,  but  I  do  not  believe 
any  method  of  hive  protection  will  com- 
pensate for  the  lack  of  yard  protection. 
It  is  after  the  bee  leaves  the  cluster  and 
the  hive  entrance  that  it  needs  the  pro- 
taction  of  sheltering  trees,  fences  or  wind 
breaks,  and  the  full  benef:t  of  the  sun's 
rays. 

At  our  convention  a  good  deal  was  said 
about  making  experiments  along  certain 
lines.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  a  fine 
thing  to  have  this  matter  of  protection  so 
thoroughly    tested    that    it    could    be  told 


what  per  cent,  of  advantage  there  is  in 
having  a  protected  yard  as  compared 
with  a  bleak  location. 

1  am  so  fortunate  at  present  as  to  have 
an  apiary  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  a 
large  river  where  the  sun  beats  into  the 
sheltered  nook  or  gully  in  which  the  apiary 
IS  situated,  and  where  the  bees  have 
ready  access  to  acres  and  acres  of  willow, 
soft  maple,  elm.  and  other  early  pollen 
bearing  trees,  For  a  drinking  place  they 
will  go  to  the  edge  of  the  river  where  the 
sun  shines  down  on  the  warm  sands  and 
is  reflected  from  the  face  of  a  great  rocky 
hill  side.  If  this  apiary  proves  to  be  as 
prolific  in  brood  rearing  as  my  old  yard.  1 
expect  to  try  the  experiment  of  producing 
bees  for  sale. 

Bridgeport,  Wis.,  Feb.  15th,  1907. 


•  *^U»k^»»*mrf»^*«'"  ^^1t»^«^^«^«»«^«^rf«*"  fc»U»fcF^» 


»»u»»"»^»''«'^'«"^^^«*"««**«^i'»«.»*.»ii.»»'<"jr^"^»^»."'»'^'^'«^^^* 


Pollen  was  gathered  here  freely  the 
27th  of  March  — soft  maples  and  pussy 
willows  were  in  bloom. 


Messrs.  Facey  and  Atwater  sent  articles 
for  this  issue,  but,  for  reasons  that  would 
require  too  much  space  to  give,  they  are 
not  printed  this  month. 


■^rf^rfmrf"**** 


Alvin  A.  Vinal,  of  Marshfield  Hills,  Mass., 
has  been  appointed  Eastern  agent  for  G. 
B.  Lewis  Co.  This  announcement  came 
too  late  to  add  it  to  the  list  in  the  adver- 
tisement on  page  122. 


>i.»*^*^^»»»ii» 


The  Bees  were  taken  from  the  cellar 
here  at  home  on  March  22nd.,  all  alive 
and  in  good  condition — 100  colonies  win- 
tered without  the  loss  of  a  colony.  A 
postal  card  from  Bro.  E.  D.  Townsend, 
written  that  same  day,  says:  "Took  the 
bees  from  the  pits  at  the  Windling   yard 


today.  Every  colony  alive  and  in  good 
shape.  They  are  dry  and  almost  free 
from  mold — this  is  the  result  of  having  no 
spring  rains." 


».»*'U»»»'»^*;» 


Missouri  bee-keepers  now  have  a  foul 
brood  law,  thanks  to  the  energy  and  per- 
severance of  some  of  the  bee-keepers  of 
that  State.  The  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture appoints  the  Inspector,  who  receives 
S4.00  a  day  and  his  expenses;  SI. 000 
being  appropriated  each  year  for  this  pur- 
pose. 


««.*«^«.rf»  H»\i» 


Advertisements  came  in  to  such  an  ex- 
tent after  the  regular  advertising  pages 
were  printed  that  the  only  way  to  get 
them  in  this  issue  was  to  leave  out  the 
market  quotations  on  the  cover,  which 
has  been  done.  Not  so  very  much  is  "doing" 
in  the  honey  markets  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  and  no  great  harm  will  be  done  if 
the  quotations  do  not  appear  this    month 
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An  Upper  Entrance,  just  above  the 
queen  excluder,  is  used  by  Mr.  W.  A. 
Chrysler,  of  Chatham,  Ontario,  in  the  pro- 
duction of  extracted  hnoey.  He  makes 
the  excluder  a  little  longer  than  the  hive, 
so  that  it  projects  and  furnishes  an  alight- 
mg  board.  He  says  that  it  relieves  the 
brood  nest  of  the  trafific  that  otherwise 
must  pass  through  it,  and  saves  the  bees 
from  passing  through  the  queen  excluder- 
He  also  believes  that  its  use  has  a  ten- 
dency to  prevent  swarming.  So  well-sat- 
isfied is  he  with  the  arrangement  that  he 
is  going  to  use  it  entirely  upon  his  colonies 
worked  for  extracted  honey. 


««,rf^^«.«»  I  »it» 


Decoy  Hives,  put  up  in  the  woods  to 
catch  stray  swarms,  are  an  indifferent 
success  in  a  wooden  country,  but  in  the 
West,  in  Colorado  and  California,  where 
timber  is  scarce,  there  is  no  trouble  in 
catching  swarms  by  putting  out  empty 
hives.  One  of  my  California  subscribers, 
Mr.  Roy  K.  Bishop,  writes  that  if  one 
wishes  to  start  an  apiary  there  it  is  only 
necessary  to  put  out  some  empty  hives  or 
'■  Dxes,  and  by  the  first  of  June  he  will  be 
well-started.  When  1  was  out  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  visited  Mr.  Mendleson,  there 
were  three  empty  hives  standing  in  his 
wagon  shed,  or  they  were  empty  when 
put  there,  but  the  bees  were  flying  merrily 
from  two  of  them.  In  a  pile  of  perhaps 
25  hives  standing  outside,  half  a  dozen 
were  occupied  with  swarms.  When  out 
riding  with  Mr.  Gill  in  Colorado,  we 
passed  a  house  in  the  walls  of  which  five 
swarms  had  found  a  home — going  in 
through  some  crack  or  knot  hole. 


»A**-»,»^»^«j(« 


Michigan  Has  a  New  Inspector  of  Apiaries 

When  I  accepted  the  office  of  Inspector 
of  Apiaries  for  the  State  of  Michigan,  1 
did  it  with  the  feeling  that  some  one  else 
would  soon  be  found  to  relieve  me,  that 
my  holding  of  the  office  would  be  only 
temporary,  but  many  things  seemed  to 
conspire  to  keep  me  at  the  work.  The 
time  has  come,  however,  when  1  simply 
must  give    it   up;    in  fact,  I  feel  that   it 


ought  to  have  been  done  sooner.  The 
publishing  of  the  Review  is  enough  work 
for  any  man,  and,  with  the  bees  that  I 
now  have  under  my  care,  it  is  simply  im- 
possible to  have  other  duties  and  do  jus- 
tice to  all. 

There  is,  however,  one  satisfaction  in 
laying  down  the  office,  and  that  is  in  see- 
ing it  pass  to  the  Hon.  R.  L.  Taylor,  of 
Lapeer.  If  any  man  in  the  state  has  had 
successful  experience  with  foul  brood,  it 
is  Mr.  Taylor.  He  has  an  excellent  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature,  any  amount  of 
tact  and  persistence,  and  a  calm  and  judi- 
cial manner.  It  seems  to  me  that  he  will 
prove  the  ideal  Inspector. 


^'^'■^j-^imiT" 


Shallow  Extracting  combs,  for  use  in 
the  supers,  are  praised  by  Mr.  W.  A. 
Chrysler,  of  Chatham,  Ontario.  His 
combs  are  staple-spaced.  There  are  no 
staples  in  the  frames,  but  staples,  like 
double  pointed  tacks,  are  driven  into  the 
rabbet  of  the  hive,  each  staple  being  of 
such  a  width  as  to  hold  the  adjoining 
frames  the  correct  distance  apart.  By 
raising  a  frame  slightly,  so  that  the  ends 
are  clear  of  the  staples,  the  frame  can  be 
pressed  either  way,  the  same  as  though 
there  were  no  staples  present.  By  cer- 
tain up  and  down  movements,  he  says  he 
can  shake  nearly  every  bee  out  of  a  super. 
The  frames  may  loosen,  but  will  rattle 
down  into  their  proper  places  again.  He 
says  that  he  can  take  off  twice  as  much 
honey  in  a  given  -time  by  this  method  as 
by  handling  a  frame  at  a  time,  as  must 
be  done  with  a  deep  frame.  Very  true, 
but  how  about  using  bee  escapes? 


*«t»^,»^»«^«M^ 


Sheltered  Locations  are  of  more  im- 
portance than  they  have  been  given  credit 
for  in  the  past.  Two  experienced  men, 
Messrs.  Townsend  and  Lathrop,  give  their 
experience  in  this  issue  on  this  important 
point.  The  last  two  years,  here  at  Flint, 
my  bees  have  been  in  a  very  exposed 
situation,  but  I  am  now  making  arrange- 
ments to  locate  the  apiary  a  few  rods 
back  in  a  grove  of  several  acres,  with  the 
great  body  of  the  woods  at  the  north  and 
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west.  I  shall  also  try  and  take  advant- 
age of  a  little  hollow,  or  ravine.  One  of 
our  yards  in  Northern  Michigan  is  back 
some  five  or  six  rods  in  the  woods,  shel- 
tered by  a  dense  growth  of  underbrush. 
This  apiary  was  out  in  the  open  last  year, 
but  the  cellar  was  built  last  fall  in  the 
new  location,  and  the  bees  carried  to  the 
cellar-  and  it  was  a  long,  hard  job,  1  can 
tell  you.  Another  yard  up  north  is 
sheltered  by  woods  on  the  west  and 
north,  perhaps  ten  rods  away,  and.  in 
addition,  is  in  a  hollow — a  regular  "pot 
hole."  Not  a  breath  of  wind  can  be  felt 
thsre  whsn  a  strong  breeze  is  blowing  15 
rods  away.  What  might  be  called  the 
"home-apiary,""  up  north,  is  not  sheltered 
by  trees  close  by.  but  it  is  in  a  valley 
with  high  hills  upon  all  sides,  except  one, 
and  that  opening  is  filled  with  a  forest. 
Taken  all  in  all.  our  apiaries  are  in  fairly 
well  sheltered  situations.  1  am  satisfied 
that  this  is  a  point  not  to  be  overlooked. 


Lloquence  in  writing  or  speaking  is 
cartainly  a  great  talent,  but  there  are 
other  traits  equally  valuable.  To  illus- 
trate :  1  recently  attended  a  public 
masting  in  which  two  particular  men 
were  prominent  speakers.  Each  had  been 
a  candidate  for  a  high  office  in  the  gift  of 
ths  State.  One  had  been  elected,  and  the 
other  was  the  defeated  candidate.  The 
latter  was  an  eloquent  speaker,  holding 
his  audience  spellbound,  bringing  forth 
laughter  or  tears  at  will.  The  successful 
candidate  was  no  speaker — didn"t  claim 
to  be.  The  next  day,  in  a  crowd  at  the 
post  office,  I  caught  a  few  words  of  con- 
versation between  two  men.  One  was 
saying  :  "1  don't  see  how  Brown  was 
ever  elected  over  Jones  (fictitious  names, 
of  course),  and  I  think  any  one  who  heard 
them  speak  last  night  would  come  to  the 
same  conclusion."  His  companion  re- 
plied :  "Of  course.  Brown  is  no  speaker, 
but  he  does  things."  That  remark  rang 
in  my  ears  all  day,  and  I  found  myself 
thinking  that  we  had  men  in  our  ranks 
who,  at  a  bee  convention,  can  flood  the 
hall  with  eloquence  at  a   moment's  notice, 


and  still  others  who  can  write  column 
after  column  with  apparantly  no  effort, 
and  then  there  are  men  who  neither  write 
nor  talk  with  fluency,  but  they  do  things. 
1  would  not  speak  disparagingly  of  elo- 
quence, great  things  are  done  with  the 
tongue  and  the  pen,  but  let  the  man  who 
has  not  this  gift,  remember  that  it  is  fully 
as  important  to  do  things. 


*<"ll^liF*»  %*■>•' 


The  Hershiser  wax  press  may  be  a  trifle 
expensive,  but  I  believe  it  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  presses  for  getting  out  every 
last  bit  of  wax.  It  is  different  in  principle 
from  the  others.  Here  is  an  illustration 
of  the  way  in  which  it  works.  Let  a 
sponge  be  saturated  with  some  coloring 
matter.  Dip  it  in  water  and  give  it  a 
squeeze.  A  large  portion  of  the  coloring 
matter  would  be  washed  out.  Dip  it 
again  into  the  water  and  give  it  another 
squeeze.  Still  more  is  removed.  Con- 
tinue the  dipping  and  squeezing,  and. 
eventually,  the  sponge  will  be  frsad 
from  the  coloring  matter.  The  Hershiser 
press  works  upon  the  same  plan.  It 
admits  hot  water  to  the  slumgum:  than 
gives  it  a  squeeze.  Then  it  releases  the 
pressure;  than  gives  a  squaaza.  Tn5n 
it  releases  the  sumgum  from  pressure 
and  admits  hot  water  again,  only  to  give 
it  another  squeeze.  This  process  may  be 
continued  until  less  than  one  per  cent,  of 
wax  remains. 

Many  bee-keepers  don't  realize  the 
amount  of  wax  that  is  left  in  slumgum 
when  the  wax  is  rendered  by  the  ordinary 
methods.  Mr.  W.  L.  Coggshall.  of  York 
State,  is  reported  to  have  said,  at  a  recent 
Canadian  convention,  that  by  using  the 
Hershiser  press  on  20  barrels  of  slum- 
gum,  he  had  secured  700  pounds  of  ex- 
cellent wax.  This  strikes  me  as  an  ex- 
treme case,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
large  quantities  of  wax  are  wasted  by  the 
ordinary  methods  of  rendering.  Were  it 
not  so,  Mr.  Hershiser  and  others  could 
not  afford  to  buy  slumgum  at  a  cent  a 
pound,  pay  freight  on  it.  and  then  make  a 
profit  by  running  it  through  the  Hershiser 
press. 
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WHAT  DO  WL  RLQUIRL  IN  A  BLL  ? 


An   Interesting  Review  of  the  Differences 
In  Bees. 


To  nine  bee-keepers  out  of  ten.  bees  are 
bees— no  great  difference  in  them.  Every 
bee-keeper  of  large  experience  with  dif- 
ferent strains  knows  that  there  is  a  wide 
difference  in  many  respects,  but  how  very, 
very  few  of  those  who  know  there  is  a 
difference  do  anything  about  it.  At  pres- 
ent there  are  few  more  fruitful  fields 
for  the  extensive  bee-keeper  than  that  of 
securing  the  stock  that  is  best  suited  to 
his  needs.  Of  the  different  ways  in  which 
bees  may  vary,  in  short,  for  a  thorough 
review  of  this  whole  subject,  1  remember 
to  have  seen  nothing  better  than  a  short 
article  from  Mr.  R.  F.  Holtermann,  that 
appeared    in    Gleanings    for  March  15th. 

Probably  in  almost  every  line  of  live 
stock  found  in  the  class  of  domestic  ani- 
mals we  have  ideals  mapped  out,  and 
then  an  effort  made  to  breed  to  that  type. 
In  this  way  we  have  some,  if  not  all,  of 
our  most  famous  breeds  in  cattle  and 
sheep.  In  bees  we  have  not  so  far  been 
able  to  control  the  drone  parentage;  or  if 
it  has  been  done,  as  some  think,  it  has  not 
been  recognized  to  any  extent.  That  such 
control  can  be  secured  1  believe,  but  this 
is  a  matter  which,  in  my  estimation,  the 
governments  of  our  countries  should  take 
up,  as  the  work  is  too  expensive  for  the 
individual  bee-keeper  to  undertake:  and 
if  undertaken,  and  success  attained,  others 
would  share  the  fruit  of  his  thought,  la- 
bors, and  expense.  But  with  all  our  un- 
certainty in  the  direction  of  controlling  the 
selection  of  males,  when  the  importance 
of  breeding  is  more  fully  recognized,  and 
we  can  agree  and  keep  before  us  a  definite 
type,  then  some  breeder  will  undertake  to 
locate  in  a  section  where  he  will  be  isolat- 
ed, say  on  an  open  prairie  or  the  like.  Or 
extensive  honey  producers  will  club  to- 
gether or  pool  their  orders  so  as  to  con- 
trol the  stock  from  which  their  breeder 
shall  propagate. 

But  have  we  ever  agreed  on  a  definite 
type  which  we  may  practically  desire? 
and  if  not,  how  shall  we  find  out  with  the 


least  trouble  if  the  bee  possesses  these 
qualities?  Beauty  of  the  bee  has  been 
considered,  as  well  as  gentleness  and 
tongue  reach;  but  the  few  who  have  done 
this  have  worked  in  a  more  or  less  dis- 
connected way.  There  is  much  more  to 
do,  and  the  need  for  a  more  general 
awakening  as  to  even  these  points  is 
plainly  evident.  It  is  generally  admitted 
that  bees  vary  greatly,  for  the  reason 
that  colonies  apparently  similar  so  far  as 
bees  are  concerned  give  vastly  different 
results  in  gathering  honey.  Can  we,  by 
tests,  get  more  accurate  information  as 
to  what  traits  shall  be  kept  for  breeding, 
and  what  weeded  out? 

One  in  my  own  country,  and  of  my  own 
country,  recently  made  the  assertion  that 
if  the  black  bees  had  been  selected  as 
carefully  as  some  other  varieties  they 
would  have  made  as  good  showing.  1  do 
not  think  that  this  gentleman  claimed  to 
have  much  practical  knowledge  of  bees 
or  of  work  in  the  apiary,  for  1  think  that, 
when  one  country  is  taken  with  another 
and  time  is  considered,  the  black  bee  has 
had  quite  as  good  a  chance  to  acquit  it- 
self with  credit  as  any  other  variety. 

There  is  no  use  in  beginning  with  any 
thing  less  than  tbe  best  strains  of  the  best 
varieties.  I  do  not  breed  queens  for  sale, 
but  1  have  bought  hundreds  of  them,  and 
have  even  bought  from  the  Arctic  Circle. 

Bees  vary  in  size  much  more  than  the 
average  bee-keeper  thinks  without  actu- 
ally measuring  by  scale.  1  feel  sure  that 
I  have  bees  which  individually  vary  in 
weight  thirty-five  per  cent.  We  might 
naturally  expect  that  the  larger  bee 
would  not  only  gather  the  larger  load,  but 
would  have  the  strength  to  press  more 
deeply  into  the  blossoms.  We  might  also 
hope  that  it  would  have  a  longer  tongue 
reach. 

These  matters  should  be  the  subject  of 
careful  tests  and  experimental  work. 

Again,  bees  vary  as  much  constitution- 
ally as  do  the  individuals  in  other  animal 
families.  Some  are  stronger  than  others, 
and  can  naturally  stand  more  hardship 
than  others. 

We  have  heard  that  changing  the  queen 
appears  to  check  certain  diseases.  We 
have  heard  of  starved  brood  and  the 
death  of  this  in  the  cell,  and  in  this  con- 
nection 1  owe  Mr.  Wm.  McEvoy.  inspector 
of  apiaries,  thanks  for  drawing  my  atten- 
tion to  the  great  difference  in  the  way  in 
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which  one  colony  feeds  the  l^irvae.  But  I 
think  that  certain  varieties  of  bees  and 
strains  in  them  have  constitutional  weak- 
nesses which  tend  to  earlier  death  than 
others. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  dead  brood  com- 
plained of  that  is  not  diseased.  I  have 
seen  some  of  this  in  my  own  colonies,  and 
much  of  it  in  the  apiaries  of  others,  and  I 
have  yet  to  see  any  of  this  form  of  dead 
brood  in  what  1  call  the  better  strains  or 
varieties  of  bees.  For  years  1  have  sought 
to  find  it  in  Carniolan  or  Italian  bees,  but 
failed,  it  is  always  found  in  those  strains 
in  which  black  blood  largely  predominates. 
1  know  of  more  than  one  bee-keeper  now 
who  is  changing  the  strain  of  bees  to  do 
away  with  this,  and  in  one  case  at  least 
doing  it  after  observing  this  feature  in  my 
apiary.  1  do  not  say  that  these  varieties 
of  bees  prevent  foul  brood:  but  if  a  strain 
of  bee  is  more  strongly  constituted  it  can 
resist  more  unfavorable  conditions,  just  as 
a  strong  or  healthy  person  can  throw  off 
tuburcular  germs  or  other  infectious  diseas- 
es when  a  more  feeble  person  can  not.  It 
may  be  that  certain  strains  of  bees  are 
more  immune  to  the  disease  known  as 
foul  brood.  Such  a  strain,  too,  should 
winter  better,  and  withstand  cold  winds 
in  spring  and  live  longer.  Longevity  is  a 
strong  point.  It  takes  three  weeks  of 
care,  attention,  nursing,  comb  room,  and 
food  to  produce  a  bee,  be  she  feebly  con- 
stituted or  robust.  If  the  life-time  of  a 
bee  is,  in  the  active  season,  six  or  eight 
weeks,  and  we  can  have  a  bee  which  will 
live  under  the  same  conditions  two  weeks 
longer  than  another,  which,  from  my  ob- 
servations I  believe  we  can,  then  we  have 
in  this  point  alone  a  great  difference  in 
the  amount  of  honey  two  colonies  can 
gather  under  the  same  conditions. 

Some  colonies,  without  robbing,  will 
continue  to  gather  surplus  when  others 
are  getting  no  more  than  is  sufficient  for 
their  own  requirements.  1  have  noticed 
this  particularly  at  the  latter  end  of  a 
flow.  Colonies  that  appeared  to  do  alike 
during  a  good  flow  would  vary  greatly  in 
a  poor  flow.  Probable  reasons  may  be 
given;  but  how  few  recognize  even  the 
fact  !  Then  it  is  markedly  the  case  that 
one  colony  will  be  bringing  in  light  honey 
when  the  other  is  bringing  in  dark.  In  a 
general  way  1  have  noticed  this  difference 
between  blacks  and  Italians.  Some  bees 
stop  breeding  almost  the  moment  the 
honey-flow  ceases.  Such  bees  in  many 
districts  are  difficult  to  build  up  in  the 
early  part  of  the  season.  Others  go  to 
the  extreme  of  breeding  too  long  after  the 
flow  ceases.  The  one  trait  is  about  as 
objectionable   as   the    other.     Some    bees 


are  easily  irritated,  and  a  continual  an- 
noyance when  handled.  Some  are  made 
so  by  improper  handling.  There  was  a 
time  when  1  thought  such  a  bee  might 
have  other  favorable  traits  which  could 
not  be  secured  separate  from  natural 
irritability;  but  after  more  than  25  years 
experience  I  know  that  such  is  not  the 
case. 

It  is  well  known  that  some  bees  are 
more  inclined  to  swarm  than  others.  We 
can  control  this  to  a  greater  extent  than 
formerly;  but  it  is  a  dangerous  trait  for 
the  average  bee-keeper  to  deal  with,  and 
this  trait  must,  with  all  our  modern  im- 
provements, be  a  leading  consideration  in 
selection.  I  have  colonies  of  bees  which 
are  of  about  the  same  spring  strength, 
side  by  side  in  the  same  apiary.  Some 
breed  up  faster,  of  course  consume  more 
honey  in  breeding,  yet  they  actually  have 
more  surplus  honey  right  along,  and  there- 
fore do  much  better  work.  But  too  large 
a  percentage,  if  in  the  least  neglected,  for 
room  or  ventilation,  swarm  or  get  the 
swarming  impulse.  Bees  should  be  weighed 
full  and  empty,  and  their  loads  compared. 
Efforts  should  be  made  to  compare  th3 
time  they  take  to  load.  The  degree  and 
duration  of  cold  to  which  they  can  be  sub- 
jected, and  yet  survive,  should  be  tested. 
The  way  in  which  they  guard  and  defend 
their  hive  is  important. 

In  some  strains  or  varieties  of  bees  we 
find  frequently  the  work  of  the  moth  larva, 
while  others  rarely  have  such. 

The  degree  to  which  bees  ripen  honey 
under  apparently  similar  conditions  ap- 
pears to  vary.  J.  H.  Shaver,  Cainsville, 
Ont.,  first  drew  my  attention  to  this.  The 
variation  in  capping  is  well  known,  and 
important,  as  is  also,  to  a  less  degree,  the 
amount  of  propolis  they  gather.  Take  it 
all  in  all  (and  I  have  enumerated  only  a 
few  points),  there  is  a  large  and  useful 
field  right  here  which,  in  my  estimation, 
experiment  stations  can  best  invade  and 
cultivate.  Let  us,  upon  these  and  other 
points  along  the  same  line,  set  ourselves 
to  thinking  seriously,  and  good  to  the  in- 
dustry is  bound  to  result. 

After  we  have  decided  what  are  the 
desirable  qualities,  the  manner  of  secur- 
ing thsm  is  another  great  problem.  I  may 
say  this  mucn,  however,  nothing,  or  not 
much,  can  be  accomplished  by  buying 
queens  here  and  there  year  aft3r.  Get 
the  best  possible  stock,  that  comes  the 
nearest  to  your  ideal,  then  practice 
selection,  year  after  year.  I  know  of 
nothing  better  to  do. 
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THOUSANDS 

OF  DOLLARS 
THROWN  AWAY 

In  the  shape  of  good  wax  in  the 
refuse  heaps;  which  can  now  be 
SAVED  by  means  of  the 

Hershiser  Wax  Press. 

We  are  ofTering  to  our  customers 
this  year  for  the  first  time  the  Hersh- 
iser Wax  Press,  a  cut  of  which  is 
here  given.  This  wax  press  has 
just  been  invented  and  controlled  by 
the  G.  B.  Lewis  Co..  we  havin^  the 
exclusive  rights.  The  Hershiser 
V\'ax  Press  is  not  only  the  best  wax 
press  ever  put  on  the  market,  but  it 
is  an  almost  perfect  device  for  ex- 
tiacting  wax. 

Wf  will  gnnrnntef  it  will 
exiraci  within  orif  per  cfiit. 
of  all  the  wnx  oontnined  in 
the  sliinigiini  pluced  in  it,  if 
properly  opetnted. 

All  the  wax  presses  now  in  com- 
mon use  will  necessarily  leave  in  the 
slumgum  a  la-ge  amount  of  wax, 
the  Quantity  varying  from  8  to  ^5 
per  cent;  in  other  words,  the  Hersh- 
iser Press  isa'jle  to  get  about  7  per 
cent,  of  wax  out  of  slumgum  after 
the  veiy  best  of  all  other  wax  ex- 
tia..io:s  has  obtained  the  greatest 
possible  amount  of  wax  from  it. 


Manufactured    by  the    Original    "BEEWARE    PEOPLE," 

Qj.  B.  r.Ti]WTS  CO.,  WATi:RTOW]sr,  wis. 

For  Sale  Everywhere.        -        -        .        Ask  Your  Dealer. 


Send  for  complete  Hershiser  folder   giving  full   information,  free  on  request  to  the 
above  or  the  follov/ing  Distributing  Houses  :  — 

England  — E.  H.  Taylor,  Welwyn,  Herts. 

France  -  Raymiond  Gariel,  Paris,  2  ter  G-uai  de  la 

Megisserie. 
CuBA-C.  B.  Stevens  &  Co..  Havana,  19  Oficios. 

C.  B.  Stevens  &  Co.,  Manzanillo. 
California--  The  Chas.  H.  Lilly  Co., San  Fiancisco, 

14  1  Spear  Street. 
Southern  California    Paul  Eachert,  Lancaster; 
Doyle-Eaines,  Co..  San  Diego. 
Fallbrook  Co-Opetative  Ass'n,  Fallbrook. 
Colorado  -  Colo.  Honey  Pioduceis'  Ass'n.  Denver. 
Grand  Junction  Fruit  Growers'  Ass'n,  Gd.  J'ct'n. 
Robert  Halley,  Montrose, 
lev/ A— Adam  A.  Clarke,  Le  Mars. 

Louis  Hanssen's  Sons,  Davenport. 
W.  J.  McCarty,  Emmetsburg. 


Illinois— York  Honey  &  Bee  Supply  Co.,  Chicago, 

191  E.  Superior  Street. 
Cadant  &  Sons,  Hamilton. 
iNDiANA-The  C.  M.  Scott  Co.,  Indianapolis. 
Michigan-  A.  G.  V'ccdm.an  Co.,  Giand  Rapids. 
Minnesota-  Wisconsin   Lumber  Co.,  Minneapolis, 

4  32  Lumber  Exchange. 
MissouRi-E.  T.  Abbott,  St.  Joseph. 
Ohio— Norris  &  Anspach,  Kenton. 
Oregon— The  Chas.  H.  Lilly  Co.,  Portland. 
Pi-iNNSYLVANiA-  Cleaver  &  Greene.  Troy. 
Texas— Southwestern   Bee  Co.,  San  Antonjo,  438 

W.  Houston  Street. 

Utah— Fred  Foulger  &  Sons,  Ogden. 
Washington— The  Chas.  H.  Lilly  Co.,  Seattle. 


G.B.Lewis  Co,;:;,rWatertown,  Wis. 
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vgfy  Saeeas$  Mas 

By   The  Bee  Crank. 


I  have  been  successful  in  the  bee- 
supply  business,  and  I  believe  1  know 
why. 

First  of  all.  I'm  a  practical  bee- 
man-  -1  know  the  business  from  A 
to  Z.  I'm  as  familiar  with  this  sub- 
ject as  the  worst  bee  crank  you  ever 
saw. 

1  am  pretty  much  of  a 
crank  on  bee  culture  my- 
self. 

The  business  I've  built 
up  is  the  result  of  eigh- 
teen years  of  hustling — 
313  days  of  hard  work 
every  year,  with  close  at- 
tention to  detail  and  care- 
ful consideration  of  the 
wants  of  my  patrons. 

Some  of  my  customers  have  been 
dealing  with  m.e  all  of  those  eighteen 
years— most  of  those  who  have  ever 
bcught  any  thing  from  me  are  on  my 
list  of  perrranent  customers. 

This,  1  believe,  is  because  the  man 
who  serds  m.e  an    cider  is   never  dis- 


appointed, 'if  Goods  are  Wanted 
Quick,  Send  to  Pouder."  That's  good 
advice.     Remember  it. 

Of  course    my  location    has    helped 
me.     I'm  in  the  best  shipping  point  in 
the    country,    and    can    save   you    not 
only  time  but  MONEY  on   transporta- 
tion charges. 

I  sell  Root's  goods  at 
Root's  prices.  Can  sup- 
ply you  quickly  with  the 
new  metal-spaced  Hoff- 
man Frames,  Danzen- 
baker  Hives,  Dovetailed 
Hives.  Section  Honey- 
boxes,  Weed-process 
Comb  Foundation,  Honey 
and  Wax  Extractors, 
Bee-smokers,  Bee-veils, 
Pouder  Honey-jars,  .or  anything  else 
that  a  bee-keeper  might  require. 

Let  me  send  you  my  new  catalog — 
it  tells  you  as  much  as  1  could  on  forty 
full  pages  like  this-  and  it  won't  cost 
you  a  cent,  except  for  the  postal  you 
use  in  writing  for  it. 


Walter  So 


513-515    Massachusetts    Avenue,    Iimdianafolis    ind 

^ J 
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F^ake  Voup  Ov/n  Hives. 

3ee  ^  Keepers 

Will  save  money  by 
using-  our  Foot  Pow- 
er Saw  in  making- 
their  hives,  sections 
and  boxes. 

Machines  on  trial. 
Send  for  Catalog-ue. 

W.F.&JNO.  BARNES  CO., 

384  Rnby  St., 

Rockford,     Tils. 


l-07-12t 


?>^ 


Glioice  Bees  for  Sale. 


My  brother  and  myself  will  have  about  600 
colonies  of  bees  under  our  manatjement  the  coming 
season,  and  to  buy  cans  in  which  to  store  all  of  the 
honey  that  we  hope  they  will  gather  will  cost  not 
far  trom  S200.  To  secure  money  for  that  purpose 
1  have  decided  to  sell  a  few  of  the  bees  here  at 
home— perhaps  25  or  30  colonies. 

These  bees  have  been  on  their  summer  stands 
about  three  weeks.  They  wintered  perfectly— all 
clean,  dry  and  healthy. 

They  are  all  pure  Italians;  most  of  the  colonies 
having  queens  of  the  Superior  Stock.  Not  a  queen 
will  be  sent  out  that  would  not  pass  as  a  breeding 
queen  such  as  dealers  sell  in  the  spring  for  from 
$3.00  to  S5.C0  each.  The  hives  are  8-frame 
Langstroth,  have  been  used  only  two  years,  and  are 
painted  with  two  good  coats  of  white  paint.  The 
combs  are  all  built  from  full  sheets  of  foundation 
and  wired  at  that.  In  fact,  the  slocks  are  strictly 
first-class  in  every  respect  -  could  not  be  better— 
and  the  price  is  $6.00  per  colony,  no  more  and  no 
less,  even  if  one  man  should  take  the  whole  lot. 

1  am  ready  to  accept  and  1  book  orders  accom 
panied  by  the  cash,  and  when  have  received  orders 
for  30  colonies,  this  advertisement  will  be  discon- 
tjnued,  and  no  more  orders  accepted.  The  bees 
will  be  shipped  by  express,  about  fruit-bloom  time, 
and  sate  arrival  guaranteed  in  every  respect. 

If  you  wish  to  stock  your  apiary  with  a  strain  of 
bees  that  has  no  supeiior,  here  is  a  chance  to  get  a 
tested  queen,  already  introduced,  in  a  full  colony, 
whereby  she  can  be  shipped  without  injury,  early  in 
the  season,  all  at  moderate  price. 

W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON,  Flint,  Mjch. 


Minnesota  Bred  Queens. 


Try  our  Northern  bred  queens. 
Three-tanded  and  Golden  Ital- 
ians. Untested,  76cts.;  tested 
$1.25.  Hardy  and  good  honey 
gatherers.  We  want  your  orders 
and  will  guarantee  safe  arrival 
and  satisfaction.  Write  for  cir- 
cular to  4-07-tf 

MENNIE  &  FENTON. 

Pine  Island,  Minn. 


BEES  AND  QUEENS. 

Three  and  five-banded  Italians,  and  silver  gray 
Carniolans.  Untested  queens.  75  cts  each;  tested, 
$1.00.  One-frame  nucleus,  without  queen,  75  cts.; 
two-frame,  $1.25.     Special  prices  on   large  orders. 

C.  B.  BANKSTON  &  CO.,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

2-07-tf 

800  POUNDS  of    pure   beeswax    for    sale. 
Refuse  from  extractors  wanted.     Will  pay  cash. 
2-o7-3t  W.  L.  COGGSHALL,  Groton,  N.  Y. 
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C  YI^RIAN 


GOLDEN 
QUEENS 


DIRECT 
FROM 


CYPRUB. 


Please  write  to  MESSRS  GREGORY,  DERVISHIAN  & 
BROTHERS,  NICOSIA,  CYPRUS,  for  excellent  Prolific  Mother 
Queens  of  gentle  strain.  Price  of  each  queen  mailed  to  U.  S.  America,  and 
Canada,  S2.50;  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  To  Australia.  Ceylon,  India,  Etc.; 
safe  arrival  guaranteed.     Send  International  Money  Order. 


■■i-i3  «^^ ^^  3  5^^  -S-S^S^S^^S^  «^^&€-^(^^&  frS-S- &&S^  ^fet  &S-S  fetS  ttt  tS^S  &&S  &&& fr^S^ 


"We  have  a  complete  stock  cf 
Root's  Goods  and  can  save  yoo 
time  and  freight  expense,  "We 
would  like  to  quote  you  prices  on 
the  goods  you  need.  "We  sell  the 
Danz.  hive,  the  Comb  Honey  hive, 

H.  H.  HUNT  &  SON,  Bedford,  Michigan. 


tSeimdl  for 


r 


BEESWAX  WANTED 


^ 


"We  pay  32c  in  cash,  or  35c  in  trade,  per  Ib<,  delivered  here  for 

CHOICE     YELLOW    BEESWAX 

Send  us  your  shlpmsnt  now.     We  remit  the  day  it  comes  to  hand. 

FRED.  W.  MUTH  &  CO. 

21  WALNUT  ST.  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 
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Our  Discounts  on 


Bee  Btjpplies 


are  still  in  effect.     We  furnish  EVERYTHING  needed  in    practical  Bee- 
Culture,  at  lowest  prices.     We  make  the 

DOVKTAILEU    T^AlS^tJSTROTII,    Arsl>   A  rYri<:K>f  ATlN(i     HIVES. 

The  most  practical,  up-to-date  hives  are  the 

MASSIE    HIVES 

We  make  them.       Have  you  read  our  Catalog  ? 


'\Liiir  HC 


:y 


:tm 


are  not  excelled  for  durability,  fine  workmanship,  and  practical  utility.  |q| 
Have  yoii  seen  our  latest  improved  Champion  Smoker  ?     If    not,  you       ^g 

miss  it  until  you  get  one.  ^|^ 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back.         Address,  (|();^i 

KRETCHMER  MFG.  CO.,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa.  | 

Muscatine  P.oduce  Co.,  Muscatine,  Iowa.  ^M 

Trester  Supply  Co.,  103  1 1th  Street,  Lincoln,  Neb.  &m 

3-07- lot  Ca'alogs  issued  in  English  and  German.  (§M 


m%^^ 


wm^m^m^m^mm 


B3e-k3epers,  we  can  furnish  you  with  the  best 


at  the  lowest  pi  ices;  and  all  other  up  to  date  goods. 
Send  for  catalog  and  prices.  3-07-tf 

AUGUST  LOTZ  &  SON,  Cadoit,  Wis. 


CANADA    DISTRIBUTORS 

FOR 
Manshfield  Mlg  Co  ,  Wis  ,  Beeware.  Hives,  ,Sec- 
tions,  r-hipping  Cases  and  all  kinds  of  Bee  ,Sup- 
pUe*-  no  better  made.  We  have  been  .selling 
Mirsh  field  Beeware  for  three  year.'^,  and  using 
the  II  ourselves,  and  can  say  that  there  is  no  bet- 
ter in  ide  We  have  the  best  shipping  center  in 
I'anada.  C.  P.  Ry.,  M  C.  Ry,  and  G.  T.  Ry., 
three  express  companys— Dominion,  American 
and  Canadian.  Sample  of  section.?  sent  free. 
Send  for  a  .sample  before  you  buy.  We  can  save 
you  money  on  Beeware.  We  buy  in  carload  lots 
and  can  give  you  he  lowest  prices  on  No  i  Bee- 
ware     Wax  wanted.  N.  H.  S.MITH, 

L,ock  Box  A.  Tilbury,    Ont. 

Kent  Co.,  Canada. 

p.  S.  Eggs  from  imported  ttio  oF  Black  Min- 
orcas  costing  $78  oo,  $2.00  for  15  Eggs;  al.so  two 
B.  P.  Rock  costing  $50.00,  Egg-s  at  same  price. 
Warranted  to  hatch  well  and  safe  in  your  place. 


FRAMES,  FRAMES,  FRAMES 

Hall's  Hobby"  beats  them  all,  they  will  fit 
your  home-made  hive.  All  about  them  and  a 
little  besides.      ^  our  name  on    a   postal    please. 

12  .  6  If  US.  HALI^,  So.  Cabot.  Vt 


Queens 


Moore's  Long  Tongue  and 
Golden.  Fine,  select,  un- 
tested, $1 .;  six,  S5;  twelve, 
$9.  Tested,  $1.50;  sjx  $8" 
Breeders,  S3. SO.  Sate  ar- 
rival guaranteeed       W.  H.  RAILS,  Orange,  Calif. 


BEE-KEEPER'S   SUPPLIES 

New  Catalogue  Lower  Prices 

Modern  Machinery  etter  Goods 

We  are  Manufacturers 

MONDENG     MF'G.  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
1-oi-M  147-149  Cedar  Lake  Road 


WESTWGGD 
Red  -  Clover 
QUEENS. 


No  better  hustlers  flying;  will  get 
honey  where  other  bees  fail.  Try 
them  and  be  convinced.  Nuclei  a 
specialty.  Also  full  colonies  of  10 
frames  each.  Sale  arrival  guaran- 
teed.    Price   list  upon  application. 


HENRY  SHAFFER,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

2860  Harrison  Ave.  Station  L. 
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SPECIAL  BARGAINS 

In    Dovetailed   Hives,   Plain  and   Beeway    Sections,  Hoffman 
Brood    Frames,  Section  Holders,  Separators,  etc. 

We  are  enlarg^ing-  our  FACTORY  and  all  of  those  goods 
have  to  be  moved.  If  you  wimt  anything  in  your  apiary,  you 
will  do  well  by  writing  us  at  once,  and  we  will  make  you 
DELIVERED  PRICES  that  will  surprise  you.  Our  stock 
is  all  new  and  up-to-date,  we  do  not  keep  poor  or  second  grade 
goods.  Our  s'zes  are  standard.  Quality  and  finish  cannot  be 
beat  b^'  anyone.  We  make  anything  used  in  the  apiary  and 
can  save  you  money  and  delay  at  any  time  of  the  season. 
Give  us  a  trial  and  be  convinced.  We  aim  to  please  our 
customers  and  guarantee  all  our  goods  to  give  entire  satisfac- 
tion or  refund  the  mone3'. 

MINNESOTA  BEE  KEEPERS'  SUPPLY  CO., 
John  Doll  &  Son,  Proprietors, 
Nicollet  Island.     No.  35.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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BIG  DISCOUNT  ON  ALL  KINDS  OF 
BEE=KEEPER'S  SUPPLIES. 

Until  Ma^-  1st,  frte,  a  year's  sub- 
scription to  a  Bee  Journal  with  an  order 
of  $15.00  or  over.  Dovetailed  Hives  and 
one-piece  Sections  by  the  carload; 
special  prices  made  to  small  dealers. 
Dittmer's  Foundation,  wholesale  and 
retail. 

Send  for  m^'  32  page  illustrated 
catalog  free. 

W.   D.   SOPER,  Jackson,   Mich. 

HONEY  QUEENS 

I^AWS'  ITALIAN  and  Tlf)l,Y  I.AND  QUEENS. 
Plenty  nf  fine  qnt-ens  of  Die  best  strains  on  earth 
and  with  these  I  am  cateriiij;;  to  a  sstisfie  1  trade. 
Are  j'ou  in  it?     Or  are  you  interested 

Laws'  Leather  and  Gslden  Italians, 
Laws'  Holy  Lands. 
These  three,  no  more.  The  followiiigf  prices 
are  as  low  as  consistent  with  good  queens.  Un- 
tested, 90c;  per  dozen,  $S.oo;  tested  $1.00;  per 
dozen,  |io.  Breeders,  the  very  best  of  either 
race,  $3.00  each . 

W.  H.  Laws,  Beeville,  Tex. 


— If  you  are  Koing  to — 

rUy  a  buzz -saw, 

write  to  the  editor  of  the  Ueview.  He  has  a 
new  Barups  saw  to  sell  and  would  be  glad  to 
make  ,von  liappy  by  telling  you  the  price  at 
which  he  would  sell  it. 

Canadian  and 
Northern  New  York 
Bee-Keepers! 

Buy  your  supplies  of  A.  H.  REEVES  &  CO 
and  save  freight  charges  and  time  A  large 
stock  of  new  gcods  jus;  in  from  ths  factory. 
Send  fo.-  catalog  and  price  list. 

ROOT'S   GOODS 

Cash  Paid  for  Beeswax 

A.   H.   REEVES  &  CO. 
4-07-3t  Watertown,  New    York. 

Phone  1296 
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The  Most  Practical  Experience. 

Now  that  I  have  yielded  to  the  temptation  to  give 
letters  from  pleased  readers  of  Advanckd  Bkic 
CuLTURK,  I  find  that  the  temptation  grows  upon  me. 
Here  is  the  last  letter  that  I  have  received  of  that 
class. 


EvANSViLLE,  Ind.,  Mar.  12.  1907. 


Friend  Hutchinson 


Your  book  Advanced  Bee  Culture,  came  duly  to  hand,  and  I  can 
say  that  it  certainly  deserves  its  name.  It  goes  over  the  ground 
thoroughly,  yet  in  such  a  v/ay  that  a  child  of  ordinary  intelligence  can 
understand  it. 

It  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  novice,  the  amateur,  and,  above 
all  things,  in  the  hands  of  the  specialist. 

I  have  read  almost  every  book  on  apiculture,  and  1  can  honestly 
say  that  it  is  the  most  practical  work  work  on  the  subject  that  1  have 
ever  read. 

I  can  easily  see  that  its  author  gained  his  knowledge  "through  the 
ends  of  his  fingers,"  instead   of  by  theorizing. 


Sincerely  yours. 


Julius  Happel. 


Advanced  Bee  Culture  is  a  book  of  230  pages,  the 
size  of  the  Review,  profusely  illustrated,  beautifully 
printed,  and  substantially  bound.  The  price  isSi. 20;  or 
the  Review  one  year  and  the  book'  for  only  $2.00. 
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IVIARSHFIEIiD    GOODS 

are  made  rij^ht  in  the  tim- 
ber country,  and  we  have 
the    best    facilities    for 
shipping-;  direct,   quick 
and  low  rates.  Sections 
are  made  of  the  best 
young-  baswood   tim- 
ber,   and    per  feet. 
Hives  and  Shipping 
Cases  are  dandies. 
Ask  for  our  catal- 
ogue of  supplies, 
free.     J'     J-     J- 


IVIarshfield  |VIfg.   Co. 

IWaFshfield,  Wis. 


Ho  Fish-Bone 


Is  apparent  in  coinhhoney  when 
the  Van  Deusen,  flat  -  bottom 
foundation  is  used.  This  style 
of  foundation  allows  the  making 
of  a  more  uniform  article,  hav- 
ing a  very  thin  base,  with  the 
surplus  wax  in  the  side  -  walls, 
where  it  can  be  utilized  by  the 
bees.  Then  the  bees,  in  chang- 
ing the  base  of  the  cells  to  the 
natural  shape,  work  over  the 
wax  to  a  certain  extent;  and  the 
result  is  a  comb  that  can  scarcely 
be  distinguished  from  that  built 
wholly  by  the  bees.  Being  so 
thin,  one  pound  will  fill  a  large 
number  of  sections. 

All  the  Trouble  of  wiring 
brood  frames  can  be  avoided  by 
using  the   Van   Deusen    wired. 

Send  for  circular;  price  list, 
and  samples  of  foundation. 

J.    VRfl    DEUSEN, 

Canajoharie  N.   Y. 


DITTMER'S 

FOUNDATION 

Wh}  do  thousands  of  Bee- 
Keepers  prefer  it  to  other 
makes?  Because  the  bees  like 
it  best  and  accept  it  more 
readily. 

DITTMER'S   PROCESS 
IS    DITTMER'S 

it  stands  on  it's  OWN  NAMb: 
and  it's  OWN  FOUNDA- 
TION, to  which  alone  it  owes 
it's  reputation  and  merits. 

We  are  now  ready  to  make 
prices  for  next  season,  for 
Working  Wax  for  Cash  and 
for  full  line  of  supplies. 
Wholesale  and  Retail, 
Free  Catalogue  and  Sam- 
ples. 

Gus  Dittmer, 
Augusta,  Wisconsin. 


A  GREAT  IMPROVEMENT 

WILL    BE    FOUND   IN 

THE  AMERICAN  BEE-KEEPER  FOR  1907 

It  is  profusely  illustrated  and  enlarged 
and  contains  only  ar'.'cles  of  the  most 
practical  as  well  as  scientific  nature.  A 
special  corps  of  the  best  writers  has 
been  engaged.  The  editors  are  Harry 
E.  Hill  and  Arthur  C.  IVIiller,  than  whom 
there  are  no  more  practical  or  experi- 
enced Bee-Keepers  in  this  country.  We 
have  published  the  American  Bee- 
Keeper  continually  and  regularly  since 
1890. 

Regular  subscription  price  50c  a  year. 
One  year  to  new  subscribers  35c,  three 
years  for  SI. 00. 

Send  for  sample  copy  and  our  new 
illustrated  price-list  of 

Bee  Supplies  of  all  Kinds. 

Guaranteed    highest  quality    at  lowest 
price. 

The  W.  T.  Falconer  Mfg. 

Company, 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

(Established  25  years.) 
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Something  New=The  Ideal  Hive=Tool 

Bee-keepers  bave  long  needed  a  Tool  with  wbich  to  work  amon?  the  hives  during  the  bee- 
season.  The  Tool  shown  here  was  invented  liy  Win.  Muench,  a  Minnesota  hee-keeper,  some 
years  ago,  but  it  was  not  on  the  market  before.  We  have  lately  bought  this  Tool,  and  ail 
rights,  from  Mr.  Muench's  widow,  and  have  had  the  first  lot  made.  They  are  ready  for  de- 
livery now. 


( T/iis  jMcture  is  exactly  one-half  the  size.) 


DESCRIPTIOM.-Tlie  Ideal  Hive-Tool  is  made  of  high-grafie  malleable  iron,  much  like  wrought  iron, 
pi^inolies  l..nj.'.  Tbe  raidille  part  is  1  1-lH  inclies  wide  an  1  7-.r2  thick,  The  smaller  end  is  1%  inches  long,  Vi 
inch  wide,  and  7-32  thick,  endins  like  a  screw-driver.  The  larger  end  is  wedge-shaped,  having  a  sharp  semi- 
circular edge,  making  it  almost  perfect  for  prying  up  covers,  supers,  etc.,  as  it  does  not  mar  the  wood. 

What  Dr,  Miller  and  Msss  Wilson  Say  of  It: 

In  the  first  edition  (1903)  of  Dr.  Miller's  "Forty  Years  Among  the  Bees,"  page  58,  he 
says-  "  Of  all  the  hive  tools  I  have  tried,  I  like  best  the  Muench  tool."  On  Jan.  7,  1907,  he 
wrote  us  saying  he  thought  "  just  as  much  of  the  tool  as  ever." 

Miss  WiUoD,  Dr.  Miller's  assistant,  says  this  of  the  Ideal  Hive-Tool :  "  It  is  an  ideal  tool. 
In  fact,  I  don't  see  how  it  could  bi  improved  upon.  lam  sure  we  would  feel  utterly  lost  in 
the  apiary  without  it You  will  have  to  try  one  yourself  if  you  want  to  know  its  worth." 

The  Ideal  Hive-Tool  Free  to  a  New  Subscriber. 

To  a  new  subscriber  to  the  Weekly  Bee  Journal  for  one  year  (at  $1.00),  we  will  mail 
an  Ideal  Hive-Tool  free  ;  or  we  will  mail  the  Hive  Tool  alone  for  30  cents  (stamps  or  silver,  if 
more  convenienr).  Sample  copy  of  the  VVeekly  American  Bee  Journal  sent  on  request;  or  a 
3  months'  "trial  trip"  for  only  i20  cents.  Address, 

GEORGE  W.  YORK  &  CO.,  334  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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OppTinMO     One-piece,   strictly   first-class,   of   all 
OLUIIUI^O     standard   sizes,    at   S4.00    per  thoj- 
sand  for  No.  1 ,  and   S3. 50   for   No.  2.     Plain  sec- 
tions 25  cts.  less.     Other  supplies  at  low  prices. 
2-07-tf  J.  E.  MORGAN,  Dansvilh,  Ingham  Co.,  Mich. 


Fine,  Three=Baiided 

Italian  Queens 

Of  a  good  honey  gathering  strain,  at   75  cts  each, 
for  a  single  queen;  three  for  $2.00;  one  doz.  $7.50. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.     Orders  booked  and  filled 
in  rotation. 
3-07-3t  JULIUS  HAPPEL,  R. F.  D.  Ko.  6,  Evansvlh,  \\.0 

BEES,  QUEENS  AND  SUPPLIES 

We  tnamifacture  standard  dovetailed  1  eeliiie.s 
and  supplie.s,  cheaper  tliaii  you  ever  bought 
before.  Our  Queens  and  Bees  starid  at  the  head 
in  quality.  Unt<sled  y.so,  each;  $4  2,s  for  6;  or 
|8.oo  per  doz^n.  Tested,  $1.2,';  eacli;  Jizooper 
dozen.  Select  tested,  $1  50.  Special  prices  to 
dealers  and  in  large  lots  on  application.  Dilt- 
mer's  foundation      Catalog  free. 

THE  BEE  &  HONEY  COMPANY, 
Will  Atchley,  Prop. 
Beeville,  (Bee  Cq.)  Texas, 


ADVANTAGES     OF 

BEE  ESCAPES. 

No  sweat  steals  down  the  cheeks  and  aching 
tack  of  the  tired  bee-keeper,  as  tlie  result  of  standing 
in  the  hot  sun,  puffng,  blowing,  smoking  and 
brushing  bees;  no  lime  is  wasted  in  the? e  disagree- 
able opeiaticns.  and  no  stings  leceived  in  resent- 
ment of  such  treatment;  the  hcney  is  ."^etured  free 
from  black  or  even  the  taint  of  smoke;  the  cappings 
are  not  injured  by  the  gnawing  of  the  bees;  and  rob- 
bers stand  no  show  whatever.  If  there  are  any 
burr-combs,  they  are  cleaned  up  by  the  bees  inside 
the  hive,  before  the  honey  is  rem.oved.  Leading 
bee-keepe"s  uf e  the  FORTER  escape,  and  say  that 
without  a  trial  it  is  impossible  to  realize  the  amount 
of  vexatious,  annoying,  disagreeable  work  that  it 
saves.  The  cost  is  only  20  cts.  each,  or  $2.25  per 
dozen. 

R.  &  E.  C.  PORTER,  MFRS, 

Send  Orders  to  Your  Dealer, 
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MICHIGAN 

j      Bee  Keepers    dm     Sure   Time   and    Money    by    Getting    Their 
j  Bee    Supplies    of 

1-27    SO.    l.iTM  NT.  SAaiN^ANV.    MICH. 

SOJNIK    REASONS 

Why  it  will  p^y  you  to  patronize  this  firm. 

Saginaw  is  a  large  wholesale  lumber  market,  thereby  enabling'  them  to  buy 
lumber  at  the  best  possible  advantage. 

It  is  also  an  excellent  shipping  point,  as  there  are  competing-  roads  running- 
out  in  many  directions. 

This  -firm  keeps  on  hand  a  large  stock  of  standard  goods  which  enables  them 
to  fill  orders  promptly. 

They  are  not  simply  dealers,  but  have  a  shop  equipped  with  m.achinery.  and 
can  make  any  special  goods  on  short  notice. 

They  are  practical  bee-keepers  as  well  as  expert  mechanics,  which  insures 
perfect  accuracy. 

The  editor  of  the  Review  has  twice  visited  this  establishm.ent.  and  takes 
pleasure  in  certifying  as  to  the  quality  of  the  work  turned  out. 

Send  for  Price  List. 


\ 


Copy  of  Advanced  Bee  culture  £iven  free  with  cider  for  $1  5.00  worlh  of  supplies 
providing  Review  is  rr.entioned. 
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SUPERIOR  QUEENS. 

Leather  Colored  Italians. 

Single  queen,  75  cts.;  one  doz.,  S7.50.  Wiite  for 
prices  on  large  numbers. 

1  use  a  combination  of  several  well-known 
methods  of  queen  rearing,  com.bined  with  two  new 
features  entirely  my  own,  and  can  turn  out  good 
queens  faster  than  by  any  other  method.  Eveiy 
queen  is  warranted  purely  ma'.ed,  and  absolutely 
satisfactory. 

3-07-tf  S.  F.  TREGO,  Swedona,  ills. 


Second  Hand  Bee  Hives  for  sale.  We  have 
1000  second  hand  hives,  intgood  condition,  that  we 
will  sell  as  follows:  Langstroth  hives,  40  cts.  each; 
Heddon  hives,  30  cts.,  ChafT  hives,  50  cts 

H.  &  W.  J.  Manley, 
Sandusky,  Mich. 
5-07-3t 


QUEENS,  NUCLEI 


.By  uniting  the  swarms  from 
1,000  colonies  the  coming 
season,  1  shall  be  able  to  sell  queens,  after  March 
1st,  at  25  cts  each— S3. 00  ser  dozen.  One-frame 
nucleus  with  the  queen,  $l,25;lwo-fiame,  S1.50; 
three-fiame  51 .75. 

2-07-3t  R,  M.  SPENCER,  NordhofT,  Calif. 


WE  OFFER  FOR  A  LIHIIIEO  TIME  OitlY  AT  LIBERAl  FIGURES 


AS     FOLLOWS: 


300  Thousand  Quart  Berry  Bnxci. 

100  Thousand  16  and  74  Quart  Berry  Bo;ses 

200  Thousand  Sections 


25  Thousand  24  .Section  No  drip  .Shipping 

Cases 
A  Thousand  Dovetai'ed  Bee-liives. 


Write  today  and  get  our  special  prices,  on  any  quantity.     Address, 

^  SHEBOYGAN  FRUIT-BOX  CO.,   Sheboygan,   Wis.  ^ 
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"DADANT'S  FOUNDATION" 

IT    EXCELS. 

EVERY  INCH  equal  to  sami>les. 

Beauty,    Purity,  Firmness.     No    Sag-ging-,    no    Loss.     Twenty-seven 

years  of  Experience.     We  guarantee  satisfaction.     Wax 

worked  into  Foundation. 

BEE  SUPPLIES 

of  all  kinds 

BEESA^^AX  A¥ ANTED 

at  all  times. 
Agent  for  Michigan,  A.  G.  WOODMAN,  Grand  Rapids. 

DADANT  &  SONS,  Hamilton,  111. 

Send  for  Catalog-. 
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Make  Your  Own^.^;^^ 


Hives 

Bee-keepers  will  save  money 
by  using-  our  Foot  Power 


SAWS 


in  making-  their   hives,  sec- 
tions and  boxes. 

Machines  on  trial.    Send  for 
Catalogue 

W.  F.  &  JNO.  BARNES  CO. 

384  Ruby  Street 
ROCKFORD,       -       ILLINOIS 

1    o7    12t 
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A  MONTHLY   JOURNAL 

Devoted  to  the  Interests  of  Honey  Producers. 
$1.00  A  YEAR. 

W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON.  Editor  and  Publisher. 


VOL.  XX.        FLINT,  MICHIGAN,  MAY.  15,  1907.       NO.  5 


When  the  Spring"  Feeding  of  Bees  is 
an  Advantage. 


VV.  Z.  HUTCHINSON. 


IT  is  possible  to  liave  a.  good  flow  of 
i  honey,  and  yet  secure  no  surplus.  If 
the  bees  are  weak  in  the  spring,  and  the 
white  clover  harvest  is  early  and  short, 
it  simply  puts  the  colonies  in  good  trim; 
then,  if  basswood  furnishes  no  honey,  the 
season  is  practically  a  failure,  when  it 
need  not  have  been  had  the  bees  been 
strong  early  in  the  season.  How  to  have 
colonies  strong  in  numbers  at  the  opening 
of  the  harvest  is  well  worthy  of  consider- 
ation. 

The  foregoing  was  the  opening  para- 
graph in  my  article  last  month.  I  then 
said:  "Aside  from  food  in  abundance. 
warmth  is  the  one  great  thing  needed  to 
promote  safe,  early  bieeding."  1  then 
went  on  to  show  how  to  secure  this  need- 
ed warmth  by  protecting  the  hive  with 
tarred  felt.  1  will  now  take  up  the  ques- 
tion of  food. 

Mr.  E.  D.  Townsend  uttered  a  great 
truth  when  he  said  that  the  foundation  of 


a  honey  crop  lies  in  "having  a  colony  rich 
in  stores  for  a  period  of  six  weeks  pre- 
vious to  the  main  honey  flow."  The  bees 
seem  to  be  able  to  take  an  inventory  of 
the  stock  on  hand,  and  then  govern  their 
operations  accordingly.  With  two  or 
three  good  solid  combs  of  honey  back 
next  to  the  sides  of  the  hives,  the  bees 
don't  seem  to  hesitate  to  go  ahead  and 
rear  brood.  I  presume  that  sealed  honey 
in  the  hive  does  not  have  the  stimulating 
effect  of  liquid  feed  given  a  colony  from  a 
feeder;  and.  early  in  the  season  it  is  just 
as  well  not  to  have  this  stimulative  effect. 
In  this  matter  of  early  breeding,  it  is  well 
to  make  haste  slowly.  The  hives  warmly 
packed  and  supplied  with  abundance  of 
sealed  stores,  furnish  all  of  the  stimula- 
tion needed  until  after  fruit  bloom  is  over 
in  this  part  of  the  country.  If  Mr.  Town- 
send  uttered  a  great  truth  when  he  said 
abundance  of  food  previous  to  the  harvest 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  honey  crop,  then 
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M.  A.  Giil  uttered  another  g-reat  truth 
when  he  said  that  the  majority  of  bee- 
keepers begin  feeding  too  early  and  quit 
too  soon. 

After  the  close  of  a  honey  harvest,  or 
at  the  end  of  the  season,  a  great  many 
colonies  have  enough  honey  to  carry  them 
through  to  the  opening'  of  the  coming  sea- 
son of  the  next  year,  and  a  great  many 
do  not  have  enough.  Most  colonies  will 
have  enough  to  carry  them  through  the 
winter,  but  many  will  be  lacking  in  stores 
for  rearing  bees  in  the  spring-,  unless  they 
are  fed.  Shall  this  feeding  be  done  in 
the  fall,  or  in  the  spring?  With  only  one 
apiary,  and  that  at  home,  it  seems  as 
though  it  did  not  make  any  great  differ- 
en  ,e.  If  there  is  any  preference,  I  think 
it  would  be  in  favor  of  spring--feeding.  on 
account  of  the  stimulating  effect.  Where 
there  are  several  apiaries,  and  widely 
scattered,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  visit 
them  frequently  and  feed  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  bring  about  a  stimulating-  effect 
similar  to  that  from  a  honey  f^ow.  Cold 
weather  may  also  prevent  feeding  in  the 
spring  until  it  is  so  late  that  some  colon- 
ies starve,  or  slack  up  in  breeding  from  a 
lack  of  stores.  For  these  reasons  1  should 
favor  the  feeding  of  the  bees  in  the  fall 
until  each  colony  had  at  least  25  pounds 
of  stores,  and  this  for  cellar-wintering. 
This  amount  will  certainly  carry  any  col- 
ony through  to  the  beginning  of  the  next 
honey  season.  There  will  be  some  equal- 
ization of  stores  needed  in  the  spring,  as 
some  colonies  consume  much  more  honey 
in  winter  than  others  consume. 

In  this  locality.  I  am  satisfied  that  much 
may  be  gained  by  feeding  all  colonies  be- 
tween fruit-bloom  and  the  opening  of  the 
flow  from  clover.  I  have  reference  here 
to  a  home-apiary,  or  one  that  can  be 
visited  readily  once  in  two  or  three  days. 
In  this  part  of  Michigan  there  is  a  dearth 
of  honey  at  this  time  that  lasts  from  two 
to  four  weeks.  Even  if  there  is  honey  in 
the  hive,  the  bees  slack  up  breeding;  that_ 
too,  at  just  the  time  when  they  ought  to 
he  rearing  the  workers  that  will  store  the 
.-.urplns  from  the    coming  clover    harvest. 


It  is  not  necessary  to  feed  a  large  am.ount 
of  syrup  at  this  time.  Five  pounds  to  the 
colony  ought  to  be  plenty,  unless  the  col- 
onies are  decidedly  lacking  in  stores. 

For  feeders  for  this  purpose,  I  know  of 
nothing  better  than  the  Alexander  feeder 
shown  in  the  frontispiece.  It  is  simply  a 
piece  of  scantling,  with  deep  grooves  dug 
in  its  upper  surface  by  means  of  a  cutter 
head  or  a  wabbling  saw.  It  is  tacked  to 
the  back  end  of  the  bottom  board,  its 
upper  surface  kept  l&vel  with  the  upper 
surface  of  the  bottom  board.  The  hive  is 
drawn  back  until  its  back  edge  is  even 
with  the  back  edge  of  the  feeder.  The 
feeder  is  then  all  covered  by  the  hive,  ex- 
cept about  four  inches  that  projects  be- 
yond the  side  of  the  hive.  This  projection 
allows  the  filling  of  the  feeder  from  the 
outside  without  disturbing  the  hive.  A 
block  is  then  laid  over  the  projecting  end. 
This  keeps  out  robber  bees,  or  the  storm. 
To  keep  the  feeder  snug  up  against  the 
hive,  use  a  crate  staple  at  each  back  cor- 
ner of  the  hive,  driving  one  prong  into  the 
feeder,  and  the  other  into  the  hive.  The 
illustration  shows  the  feeder  made  of  2x4 
scantling,  but  1  am  having  450  made  this 
spring  out  of  2x6  scantling.  The  only 
object  in  making  them  wider  is  that  they 
will  hold  more.  They  will  then  be  more 
«  desirable  fnr  use  in  feeding  large  quan- 
tities in  the  fall.  Before  using  the  feeders 
I  dip  them  in  hot.  boiled,  linseed  oil.  This 
prevents  their  shrinking  and  swelling  and 
checking. 

To  prepare  the  feed  I  use  a  ten-gallon 
can  with  a  honey  gate  at  the  bottom.  I 
fill  it  about  two-thirds  full  of  water  and 
then  stir  in  sugar  until  no  more  will  dis- 
solve. The  can  will  then  be  about  full. 
To  carry  the  feed  to  the  bees  I  use  a 
sprinkling  can  with  the  rose  removed. 
Go  to  a  colony,  remove  the  block,  pour  in 
the  feed  until  the  feeder  is  nearly  full,  re- 
place the  block,  and  go  to  the  next  hive. 
Simply  for  stimulative  purposes,  a  pint  of 
such  syrup  once  in  two  or  three  days  is 
sufficient.! 

Flint,  Mich.,  April  1  1,  1907. 
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The  Ghantry  Queen  Gage  for  Use 
in  Out-Apairies. 


E.  F.  ATWATER. 


'I  N  spite  of  the  many  methods  of  intro- 
-^  ducing-  queens,  the  woods  being-  full  of 
"infallible  methods"  which  are  not  in- 
fallible, methods  by  which  it  is  "impossi- 
ble to  lose  a  queen,""  yet  losses  occur,  and, 
to  miminize  losses  by  any  given  method, 
too  much  time  and  attention  is  required 
especially  for  out  yards  in  an  extensive 
business. 

Even  a  longf-time  expert.  Mr.  E.  W. 
Alexander,  has  told  of  the  unreliability  of 
most  of  the  methods  known.  "When  I  had 
only  a  few  bees,  1  was  very  successful 
with  Dr.  Miller"s  original  cage,  as  I  was 
then  able  to  give  the  bees  more  attention, 
and  to  establish  conditions  favorable  to 
success.  A  few  years  later,  I  enjoyed  a 
visit  from  my  friend  and  early  instructor 
in  bee-keeping,  Mr.  Chantry,  and  at  that 
time  1  was  given  one  of  his  improved 
cages,  with  the  best  caging  principle  yet 
known. 

1  made  several  dozen  such  cages  and 
used  them  with  unusual  success  for  two 
seasons:  but  the  past  two  seasons  I  had 
no  better  success  than  with  the  Miller  or 
the  Benton  cage.  Why  ?  One  fault  of 
the  Chantry  cage  is  that  occasionally  a 
queen  is  so  "stupid""  that  she  cannot  find 
the  way  out  of  the  cage  when  the  candy 
is  gone,  as  the  passage  is  not  quite  so 
direct  as  in  the  Miller  or  the  Benton 
cages. 

During  the  past  season  1  received  a 
good  many  queens  by  mail,  and,  owing  to 
the  rush  of  work,  many  of  them  were  in- 
troduced in  the  mailing  cages.  You  know 
that  the  authorities  say  that  only  one 
queen  in  fifty  is  usually  lost,  using  the 
mailing  cage  for  introducing.  Nearly  all 
the  cages  had  a  bit  of  cardboard  over  the 
candy. 


YOUNG    BEES    MORE    LIKELY  TO   ACCEPT  A 
QUEEN. 

To  receive  most  of  these  queens,  a  few 
frames  of  brood  and  bees  were  put  in  a 
hive  on  a  new  stand,  and  the  cage  sus- 
pended between  the  combs— the  old  bees 
go  back  to  the  old  stand,  and  the  young 
bees  are  more  willing  to  accept  a  queen. 

With  some,  the  bit  of  card-board  was 
torn  off.  giving  the  bees  immediate  access 
to  the  candy.  Within  a  week  or  ten  days, 
we  examined  the  colonies  or  nuclei  so 
prepared.  Some  of  the  queens  were  out 
and  laying,  some  were  out  and  gone, 
others  had  not  gnawed  the  card-board, 
and  a  few  had  not  yet  eaten  through  the 
candy.  A  few  had  eaten  out  the  candy, 
but  the  fg  hole  in  the  end  of  the  cage  was 
not  bored  clean,  so  the  queen  had  not 
escaped. 

A  POINT  TO   QUEEN  CAGE   MAKERS. 

Here  is  a  point  for  some  breeders  to 
mend-  be  sure  that  the  Vi  hole  in  the 
end  of  the  cage  is  bored  clean  and  large 
enough  so  that  the  queen  can  easily 
pass  out  when  the  candy  is  eaten    away. 

One  choice  tested  queen  was  introduc- 
ed by  the  usually  safe  though  rather 
cumbersome  Massie  "infallible""  method 
of  direct  introduction,  but  in  the  latter 
stages  of  the  process  she  was  killed. 
Though  as  nearly  safe  as  any  method, 
we  don"t  like  to  go  to  so  much  trouble  to 
introduce  the  average  queen-  its  out  of 
the  question  in  out  yards. 

During  the  past  season  I  do  not  re- 
member that  any  queen  introduced  with 
tobacco  smoke,  was  killed. 

A  select  tested  queen  was  caged  in  a 
comb  cage,  with  a  tube  outlet  on  the 
Chantry    principle.     On    returning   a  few 
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days  later  she  was  laying' — no,  lying,  on 
the  lower  wall  of  the  cage  dead. 

During  the  past  season  we  enjoyed  the 
best  honey  flow  that  we  ever  knew;  dur- 
ing 1905  we  experienced  our  worst  fail- 
ure, and  in  both  instances  an  unusually 
large  per  cent,  of  queens  were  lost  in  in- 
troducing. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Chantry  will  not  object  if 
I  illustrate  and  describe  his  cage. 

THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  CHANTRY  CAGE. 

The  cage  is  made  from  a  pine  block  ^s 
thick,  2^  inches  wide  and  3 '2  inches 
long.  In  a  diagonal  line,  from  corner  to 
corner,  three  inch-holes   are  bored  with  a 


y&  hole  is  packed  full  of  candy,  and  the 
inch-hole  that  it  intersects  is  filled  per- 
haps '5  full  of  candy. 

The  queen  is  put  into  the  cage  by  slip- 
ping back  the  slide,  when  the  cage  is 
hung  between  two  combs  in  a  cluster  of 
bees.  In  a  day  or  two  the  bees  will  eat 
out  the  candy  through  the  bit  of  exclud- 
ing zinc,  and  gain  access  to  the  queen, 
but  the  queen  can  not  yet  escape.  In 
perhaps  two  days  more  the  bees  will 
have  eaten  out  the  rest  of  the  candy, 
thus  releasing  the  queen  through  the 
open  end  of  the  ;Vs  hole.  In  the  mean- 
time, a  great  many  bees  have  been  in 
and  out  of  the    cage,    through    the   bit  of 


The    Chantry    Introducing    Cage. 

The  cut  at  the   right  is   a  sectional   view,   showing  cage  sliced  down  through    the   middle,   and   each 

half  turned  baci<. 


Foerstnor  bit.  The  first  hole  at  one  cor- 
ner is  bored  clear  through,  and  so  near 
the  edge  of  the  wood  that  an  opening  is 
left  in  the  edge  of  the  cage.  The  other 
two  holes  are  bored  not  quite  through. 
The  opening  in  the  cage  made  by  boring 
the  first  hole  is  covered  by  a  bit  of  wire 
cloth.  A  slide  of  wood  made  from  a 
piece  of  section  box  covers  the  entire  lot 
of  holes.  Lengthwise  of  the  cage,  along 
the  edge  opposite  to  the  bit  of  wire  cloth, 
is  bored  a  )s  hole  the  whole  length  of  the 
cage;  this  hole  intersecting  the  inch-hole 
that  was  bored  nearest  that  edge  of  the 
cage.  A  bit  of  queen-excluding  zinc. 
with  only  one  opening,  is  nailed  over  the 
end  of  the  ^  hole  that  is  nearest  to  the 
inch-hole  that   it   intersects.     This    long. 


queen-excluder,  and  when  the  queen  does 
gain  her  liberty,  neither  she  nor  the  bees 
are  excited. 

Meridian,  Idaho,  Feb.  10,  1907. 
[Several  years  ago  I  successfully  intro- 
duced a  large  number  of  queens  by  us- 
ing a  cage  that  embodied  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  the  Chantry  cage.  That  is,  it 
allowed  the  bees  to  have  access  to  the 
queen  before  she  was  released,  but  it 
was  not  automatic  in  its  action,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  Chantry  cage.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  bees  will  not  attack  a 
queen  when  they  have  crawled  into  the 
cage  where  she  is  confined,  and  in  this 
way  the  queen  and  bees  become  ac- 
quainted before  she  is  actually  released. — 
Editor.] 
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Spring-  Diagnosis  and  Management  in 

Out-apiaries. 


M.  V.  FACEY. 


HBOUT  one  week  after  1  set  my  bees  out 
in  the  spring,  1  make  my  first  round 
of  my  bee  yards.  1  want  warm  days  for 
this  round — bright  and  sunny  if  possible. 
By  this  time  nearly  all  hives  having  good 
queenc  will  have  larvae  or  eggs  in  the 
hive.  All  others,  unless  there  is  a  special 
reason  for  the  conditions,  may  be  consid- 
ered queenless;  or,  if  not  queenless,  as 
having  a  worthless  queen.  From  such  a 
colony  I  remove  one-half,  or  more,  if  it 
can  stand  it.  of  the  combs.  1  then  go  to 
the  nearest  colony  that  can  use  to  good 
advantage  the  amount  of  bees  in  the 
queenless  colony,  and  remove  one-half 
the  combs  from  this  colony  also;  but  place 
the  combs  left  in  the  hive  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  hive,  as  compared  with  the 
first  one.  I  then  place  the  queenless  col- 
ony above  the  hive  so  prepared,  and  on 
my  next  round  I  place  the  combs  down, 
carefully,  so  as  to  disturb  the  bees  as  lit- 
tle as  possible,  to  the  lower  hive.  United 
in  this  way  there  is  never  any  fighting. 
Sometimes,  however,  when  I  am  in  a 
hurry,  I  remove  the  combs  as  above,  then 
leave  them  for  10  or  15  minutes  to  allow 
bees  to  cluster  and  place  together  immed- 
iately, with  each  lot  of  bees  on  their  own 
frames  and  on  their  own  side  of  the  hive. 
A  union  made  suddenly  in  this  way  is 
usually  satisfactory,  but  now  and  then 
there  is  some  loss  of  bees,  especially  if  no 
honey  is  coming  in.  The  work  need  oc- 
cupy only  a  few  minutes  to  manipulate 
the  colonies  as  above,  and  in  case  but 
little  stores  are  coming  in,  it  must  not  oc- 
cupy more  than  a  few  minutes,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  tell  a  bee-keeper  that 
all  work  inside  a  colony  of  bees  must  be 
done  as  expeditiously    as  possible,    either 


when  the  weather  is  cool  or  when  there  is 
any  danger  of  robbing. 

TREATMENT  OF  WEAK  COLONIES. 

Early  in  my  bee-keeping  experience  I 
often  doubled  up  my  weak  colonies  in  the 
spring,  but  unless  one  of  them  is  queen- 
less, 1  hardly  ever  do  so  now.  The  bees 
in  a  colony  weak  on  account  of  winter 
losses  are  generally  more  feeble  than  in 
the  strong  colonies,  and,  therefore,  when 
a  number  of  weak  colonies,  whether  two, 
or  more,  are  united  the  queen  is  stimu- 
lated to  rapid  brood  rearing,  the  bees  are 
likely  to  die  off  quite  rapidly;  and  before 
there  are  young  bees  to  take  the  place  of 
the  old  ones,  the  bees  may  have  to  so  con- 
tract their  cluster  as  to  expose  the  outer 
edges  of  their  brood  nest  and  the  death 
of  the  colony  is  often  the  result.  In  this 
way  a  hive  of  enfeebled  bees  united  with 
a  weak  colony  of  stronger  bees  are  often 
a  real  detriment  to  them. 

Where  I  find  a  weak  colony  on  my  first 
trip  after  taking  them  out  of  winter  quar- 
ters, I  contract  it  so  as  to  rather  crowd 
the  bees,  and.  at  the  same  time,  I  give 
them  a  good  frame  of  honey,  if  they 
should  be  short,  from  a  stronger  colony. 
I  then  close  the  hive  as  snugly  c^s  possible, 
and  also  contract  the  entrance  so  only 
two  or  three  can  pass  at  once,  and  then 
leave  them.  Having  only  a  few  combs, 
the  queen  cannot  extend  the  brood  nest 
greatly;  and,  having  an  excess  of  bees, 
such  frames  as  they  /jave  are  usually 
well  filled  with  well-cared-for  brood;  and, 
before  the  old  bees  have  dwindled  so  as 
to  endanger  the  brood,  the  young  bees  are 
hatching,  and  the  safety  of  the  colony  as- 
sured.    Such    colonies    can     usually     be 
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built  up  so  as  to  be  ready  for  business  at 
the  commencement  of  the  surplus  honey; 
but,  if  there  is  any  reason  to  fear  that 
they  may  not  be,  after  the  weather  has 
become  warm  and  settled  and  the  colonies 
are  all  well-stocked  with  young-  bees,  it  is 
quite  an  easy  matter  to  build  them  up  as 
we  please. 

OPEN-AIR  FEEDING   IN  THE   SPRING. 

On  this  round  I  also  look  after  their 
stores.  1  equalize  the  stores  in  the  hives; 
and  this  does  not  need  to  take  over  an 
hour,  or  about  that,  to  the  yard;  and  then 
if  honey  is  not  coming  in.  and  I  decide 
that  they  need  feeding-,  I  mix  up  g-ranu- 
lated  sugar  and  water,  between  one- 
third  and  one-half  part  by  measure  of 
sugar  and  one-half  to  two-thirds  water, 
stir  up  cold  and  feed  this  in  some  handy 
and  sheltered  spot  near  the  yard  where 
the  bees  will  fly  to  and  from  the  feed, 
but  do  not  need  to  expose  themselves.  In 
the  early  spring  I  find  bees  will  take  their 
feed  better  in  this  way  than  in  any  other, 
they  are  less  inclined  to  rob,  and,  with 
me.  they  have  built  up  better. 

There  is  the  fear  with  a  great  many 
that  with  out-door  feeding-,  their  neigh- 
bors' bees  may  get  the  benefit,  but  in 
early  spring:  feeding  bees  do  not  seem  to 
g-o  far  after  sugar  syrup;  and,  even  in 
summer,  they  do  not  do  so. 

I  had  two  lots  of  bees  for  awhile  only 
a  little  over  a  mile  apart,  with  one  fed 
and  the  other  not,  and  still  the  latter  did 
not  visit  the  feed  of  the  first.  As  a  rule, 
however,  my  bees  are  sufficiently  apart 
from  all  others  so  that  there  could  be 
very  little  loss  from  this  source.  The 
amount  fed  may  run  anywhere  from  one 
pound  per  colony  to  six  pounds,  according- 
to  their  needs.  If  they  should  possibly 
need  over  six  pounds,  it  is  better  to  pass 
around  again  in  eight  or  ten  days'  time 
and  give  them  what  additional  amount 
they  may  require,  but  I  have  never  had 
bees  require  over  six  pounds.  For  these 
outside  feeders  I  have  found  nothing  bet- 
ter than  the  large  woodsn  candy  pails 
with    plenty    of    floats    in    them,  and    a 


bridge  leading  to  the  top.  This  last  may 
not  seem  necessary,  but  it  lessens  the 
number  of  lost  bees,  of  which  there  are  a 
very  few,  and  does  not  cost  much  time 
and  no  expense.  These  feeders  should  be 
protected  from  the  weather.  "Where  only 
an  occasional  colony  is  to  be  fed  I  prefer 
a  division  board  feeder,  slightly  cut  down 
on  the  side  next  the  bees,  or  a  feeder 
which  permits  of  removal  being  attached 
to  the  back  part  of  the  hive. 

OBJECTIONS    TO    THE    ALEXANDER    FEEDER. 

My  objections  to  the  Alexander  feeder 
are  two;  First,  I  prefer  to  have  my  hives 
raised  only  about  an  inch  or  so  from  the 
g-round,  with  a  strip  of  inch  board  under 
the  bottom  board  at  the  rear,  and  a  board 
passing-  under  the  bottom  board  in  the 
front  and  projecting-  some  distance  in 
front  of  the  hive;  and  second  I  do  not  like 
any  permanent  attachment  of  the  kind 
added  to  my  bottom  boards  as  it  would 
interfere  in  many  ways  with  my  manner 
of  handling  my  bees.  I  am  aware  that 
the  majority  of  bee-keepers  use  hive 
stands,  and  think  them  indispensible.  and 
perhaps  in  many  Southern  localities  they 
may  be,  but  I  have  discontinued  their  use 
with  an  advantage  both  in  handling  and 
in  results.  I  have  them  just  high  enough 
to  allow  a  circulation  of  air  under  the 
bottom  board. 

SYSTEMATIZE    AND    SIMPLIFY. 

One  of  the  first  things  to  be  learned  in 
establishing  a  system  of  out-apiaries,  is 
to  systemize  and  simplify  all  our  work  as 
much  as  possible.  Arrange  all  your  work 
and  determine  the  frequency  of  your  visits 
to  your  yards,  before  the  commencement 
of  your  work  in  the  spring,  and  then  fol- 
low out  your  plan  of  work  strictly.  To 
be  able  to  do  this  successfully  you  will 
have  to  be  an  experienced  and  well-versed 
bee-keeper;  and,  even  then,  it  is  often 
wiser  to  start  with  only  one  or  two  out- 
apiaries,  and  then  increase  the  number  as 
you  gain  experience.  After  you  have  be- 
come thoroughly  familiar  with  this  style 
of  bee-keeping  you  will  realize  that  bees 
in  an  out  yard  will  net  you  quite  as  much 
surplus  as  those  in  a  home  yard. 
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If  your  yards  are  conveniently  located, 
the  regfular    visits,  after    the    first  visit  in 
the  spring,  should  be  about  every  eight  or 
nine  days.     On  the  first  and  second  visits, 
putting  your  bees  in    order,  there    will  be 
very  little  to  be  done,  as  about    all    there 
is  to  keep  track  of  is  their  stores.     If  the 
weather  has  been  unfavorable    some  col- 
onies will  need  feeding,  but  if  it  has  been 
favorable  there  may  l>e  nothing  done.     I 
look  at  a  few  of  the    weaker    and    lighter 
colonies  to    ascertain    something   of  their 
food  needs,  and  brood  conditions;  and  if  I 
find  any  of  tham  in  need  of  stores  I  supply 
thsm;  but  the  great  majority  of  the  hives 
I  do  not    even    open.     1    just    pass    along 
and  estimate  conditions  from  the  conduct 
and  appearance  of  the  bees.     A  very  ac- 
curate idea  of  their  condition  may  be  ob- 
tained quickly  in  this  way.     On  these  two 
trips,  ten  hours  ought  to  be  sufficient,  un- 
der   ordinary    conditions,  for  at  least  500 
colonies  of  bees.     I  especially  avoid  hand- 
ling combs  or  opening  hives,  except  where 
absolutely    necessary,    during   tb.ose    two 
trips,  as  the    bees    need  -aYl   the  heat  ob- 
tainable, and  ally  operation    causing    any 
Ip'^'o  of  heat  should  be  discouraged. 
givinj  surplus  room. 
The    third    trip,  taking   about   three  or 
three    and    one-half    days,  comes    in  the 
midst  of  the  dandelion    bloom.     Honey   is 
coming  in  freely,  and  many  of  the  colonies 
are  becoming  crowded  with    bees,  and  on 
these  I  put  on    second    stories    which  the 
bees    generally    occupy    and    fill  at  once. 
Honey  now  secured  from  dandelion  comes 
in  very    nicely    for  use    during   the  scant 
times  just  preceding    the  clover    harvest. 
There  will  be  many  hives  very  nearly  full 
of  bees  which  will  leave   you  in    doubt  as 
to    whether    they    should    have  a  second 
story  or  not.     In  such    cases  you  will  re- 
move the  cover,  look  at  a   frame  or  two 
of  brood  in  the    centre  of  the    colony,  and 
also    a   frame    or    two    somewhat  to  one 
side,  and  if  a  large  share  of  the  remaining 
brood    is    capped,    you  will  put    on    your 
super.     If    most   of   the    brood    is  in  the 
larvae  state,  I  do  not  give  them  additional 
room  until  my  next    trip.     After   opening 


a  few  colonies  of  this  class  and  ascertain- 
ing the  advancement  of  the  brood  and 
condition  of  the  brood  nest,  you  can  readi- 
ly diagnose  the  remainder  by  simply  rais- 
ing the  cover  and  taking  a  look  at  their 
condition  from  above.  If  they  have  al- 
ready filled,  or  nearly  filled,  the  available 
room  in  their  hive  with  honey,  combs 
filled  or  nearly  filled  with  honey  and  free 
of  brood  may  be  moved  to  the  upper 
story,  and  frames  of  empty  comb  supplied 
in  their  place,  but  be  sure  and  not  inter- 
fere with  or  spread  the  brood  nest  any, 
as  the  surplus  hive  will  draw  from  them 
all  the  heat  they  can  spare. 

Brood  will  now  be  hatching  in  the  con- 
tracted hives,  and  many  of  them  can  ^ak  • 
an  additional  frame  or  two,  bul  t?e  ra-'te 
to  put  them  next  to  the  divisioii  t  -ard. 
Treated  as  I  have  recornmended  ve.  y  few 
colonies  will  be  troubled  with  spring 
dwindling;  but  even  where  it  does  happen. 
I  seldom  draw  from  a  strong  colony. 

WHY     STREN3THEN1NG      WEAK     COLONIES     IS 
UNPROFITABLE. 

Where  bees  in  the  spring  have  their 
vitality  so  weakened  that  they  persist  in 
dying  off  in  spite  of  all  we  can  do  for 
them,  it  is  both  economy  of  time  and 
economy  of  bees  to  give  them  their  way. 
We  can  only  strengthen  them  by  giving 
them  eith3r  hatching  brood  or  bees  at  a 
time  when  every  colony  can  utilize  to  the 
very  best  advantage  all  the  bees  or  hatch- 
ing brood  it  may  have;  and,  further,  after 
we  have  given  tha  invalid  colony  a  card 
of  hatching  brood  the  bees  will  often 
leave  the  young  larvae  on  the  outer  edges 
of  the  comb  poorly  cared  for  or  utterly 
neglected. 

The  loss,  however,  from  spring  dwindl- 
ing is  very  small  with  me,  amounting  to 
only  about  one  per  cent,  which  is  not  near- 
ly so  much  as  it  was  when  I  fussed  with 
them. 

As  we  extend  our  out-yards  we  learn 
to  handle  our  colonies  more  and  our  frames 
less.  A  glance  at  the  entrance,  and  a 
look  at  the  bees  beneath  the  cover,  will 
give  us  a  very  accurate  idea  of  the  con- 
dition of  a  colony.     It  is  on  such  a    diag_ 
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nosis  that  1  put  on  all  my  supers;  merely 
looking'  at  a  colony  here  and  chere  where 
I  may  have  a  slight  doubt.  In  the  same 
way  you  can  readily  ascertain  whether  a 
colony  may  be  in  need  of  stores,  or  de- 
termine the  queenless  ones.  In  the 
swarming  season  you  can  generally  de- 
termine the  colonies  about  ready  to  swarm 
by  the  same  method.  If  I  am  buying  bees, 
and  given  my  selection  in  a  yard,  1  select 
the  colonies  I  buy  in  precisely  the  same 
way,  and  I  know  of  no  way  I  could  make 
better  selections.  But  it  all  requires 
study  and  close  observation,  and  each  of 
us  must  learn  all  these  things  for  himself. 
We  can  get  hints  from  others,  the  line  of 
work  and  observation  may  be  pointed  out, 
but,  after  that,  we  must  assimilate  and 
make  a  part  of  ourselves  what  we  re- 
ceive, c;nd  if  we  desire  the  greatest  suc- 
cess all  w.  L  V: -^.  can  get  from  others 
should  be  fitied  into  or  molded  with  our 
own  individuality. 
DROP  "fussing"  when  running  0UT-AP1AR1£:S 

In    handling'    bees    in    out-apiaries    we 
soon  learn  to  drop  all  fussing. 

Instead  of  spending  half  an  hour  on  a 
single  colony,  we  do  the  same  amount  of 
work  for  half  a  dozen  colonies  in  the 
same  time.  The  question  may  be  asked, 
is  it  as  well  done?  In  answer  1  would 
say  it  is  better  done,  with  larger  crops, 
and  better  results  in  every  way,  but  it 
requires  a  very  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
economy  of  the  hive;  it  also  requires  ex- 
perience and  close  observation;  but  when 
you  have  acquired  the  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience it  means  that  the  bees  are  per- 
fectly under  your  control;  and  this  means - 
that  you  are  no  longer  confined  to  one  or 
two  ways  of  doing  anything,  but  you  can 
do  the  same  thing  in  a  dozen  ways,  quick- 
ly, and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  yet  be 
able  to  forecast  the  direct  result  of  your 
work  almost  to  a  day,  directly  up  to  the 
time  you  next  visit  your  bees;  and,  in  this 
way,  visiting  my  bees  every  eight  or  nine 
days,  my  orders  to  the  people  where  my 
bees  are  located  are  to  pay  no  attention 
to  them  whatever,  and  I  can  take  a  day 
off  at  almost  any  time,  except  it  be  during 


the  surplus  season,  and  when  Sunday 
comes  I  am  ah/ays  entirely  free.  The 
only  season  when  I  am  greatly  rushed  is 
the  honey  season,  and  then  I,  or  rather 
we,  have  to  hustle. 

Dandelion  is  still  in  bloom  at  the  time 
when  I  make  my  next  visit,  and  the  bees 
quite  busy.  At  this  time  nearly  all  un- 
contracted  hives  will  need  second  stories, 
and  most  of  those  having  second  stories 
before  will  require  third  stories,  and  near- 
ly all  of  the  contracted  hives  can  be  filled 
out  with  frames  of  empty  combs.  At 
this  time  if  some  of  them  are  too  weak  to 
permit  the  hive  to  be  filled  with  frames 
of  comb  a  frame  or  two  of  rapidly  hatch- 
ing brood  may  be  given  them  with  very 
little  detriment  to  the  colony  from  which 
the  brood  may  be  taken,  and  with  the  re- 
sult of  transforming  the  weak  colony  into 
a  very  fair  one.  This  could  not  be  wisely 
done  earlier  in  the  season,  but  now  the 
weather  is  becoming  quite  warm,  and  any 
ordinary  draft  like  that  on  one  of  the 
st.'-pnger  colonies  of  bees  is  not  noticed. 

In  many  irrealities  there  is  a  scarcity  of 
honey  for  a  wfufe  preceding  the  white 
clover  harvest,  and,  as  bpes  are  breeding 
heavily  now,  they  may,  in  some  si'asons, 
require  feeding  to  prevent  a  check  in  their 
development.  In  such  cases  they  should 
be  fed  a  heavily  diluted  honey.  Do  not, 
however,  buy  honey  for  this  purpose,  but 
save  some  of  your  cheapest  grades  of 
honey  during  the  previous  season  for  the 
purpose.  If  you  have  no  honey  of  this 
kind  you  will  feed  a  thin  sugar  syrup,  but 
you  will  only  feed  sufficient  for  their 
needs,  for  in  case  it  is  stored,  some  of  it 
is  liable  to  be  passed  into  the  surplus,  and 
of  this  we  cannot  be  too  careful. 

Preston,  Minn.,  Mar.,  19,  1907. 

[I  agree  with  Mr.  Facey  that,  as  a  rule, 
not  much  honey  is  lost  in  open  air  feeding 
by  its  being  carried  away  by  neighboring 
bees.  I  think  the  greatest  objection  to 
this  method  of  feeding  is  that  the  colonies 
greatly  in  need  of  feed,  often  get  the  least. 
Then,  too,  there  is  often  a  spell  of  cool 
weather  lasting  for  several  days,  when 
bees  won't  visit   feeders  in  the    open    air, 
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but  will  take  feed  from  an  inside  feeder. 
Unless  some  of  the  colonies  were  very 
short  of  stores  this  would  not  be  a  serious 
objection,  unless  we  were  feeding  for  the 
purpose  of  stimulation. 

The  use  of  the  Alexander  feeder  does 
not  necessitate  the  raising  of  the  hives 
from  the  ground.  1  think  that  nearly  all 
bottom  boards  have  a  cleat  at  the  back  end 
to  prevent  warping,  and  this  cleat  is  usu- 
ally about  two  inches  wide.  The  Alexan- 
der feeder  is  only  two  inches  deep,  and  is 
tacked  to  the  back  end  of  the  bottoni 
board,  the  top  of  the  feeder  level  with  the 
bottom  board  (see  frontispiece),  hence  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  use  of  the  feeder 
does  not  call  for  any  elevation  of  the  hive 
above  its  ordinary  height. 

1  have  tried  open-air  feeding,  the  Hed- 


don  feeder,  the  Miller,  and  the  Alexander, 
and  decidedly  prefer  the  latter.  It  is  only 
the  work  of  a  moment  to  put  it  in  place 
or  to  remove  it.  I  agree  with  Bro.  Facey 
that  1  should  not  wish  any  such  thing  at- 
tached to  the  bottom  board  all  through 
the  season,  but  I  take  them  off  when  the 
spring  feeding  is  over.  To  remove  it  all 
that  is  necessary  is  to  slide  the  hive  ahead, 
back  to  its  original  position,  then  draw 
out  the  two  slim  wire  nails  that  were  used 
to  attach  it  to  the  hive.  I  use  a  pair  of 
pliers  to  pull  out  the  nails.  It  certainly 
does  not  take  more  than  half  a  minute  to 
remove  the  feeder  from  a  hive. 

I  willingly  admit  that  outside  feeding  is 
the  least  trouble  of  any  method,  and  if 
every  colony  would  get  its  just  dues,  I 
should  favor  that  kind  of  feeding. — Editor.] 


Helpful  Hints  in  Extensive 
Bee-Keeping-. 


E.    D.    TOWNSEND. 


FOR  several  years  we  have  been  having 
good  results  by  putting  our  upper 
stories  on  early.  Two  or  three  weeks 
previous  to  the  clover  flow,  our  strong, 
and  moderately  strong,  colonies  are  given 
their  upper  stories.  Success  lies  in  giving 
the  bees  abundance  of  room,  comb  room. 
Give  them  their  second  sto^'y,  without 
queen  excluders,  before  they  ever  think 
of  swarming.  Here  lies  much  of  the 
secret  of  preventing  swarming.  If  bees 
are  strong  any  time  during  the  last  half 
of  May,  give  them  a  second  story.  Re- 
member, if  a  colony  once  acquires  the 
swarming  fever,  it  always  swarms,  with 
this  let-alone  system  that  I  am  about  to 
describe.  So  you  see  how  important  it  is 
to  take  every  precaution  to  prevent  the 
bees  from  acquiring  the  swarming   fever. 


previous  to  the  opening  of  the  honey  sea- 
son. 

If  we  can  get  our  bees  well  into  the 
honey  season  without  any  thought  of 
swarming,  with  plenty  of  empty  combs 
at  our  disposal,  we  have  no  particular 
fear  of  swarming.  Although,  we  have  an 
occasional  season  when  the  bees  seem 
disposed  to  swarm  more  than  usual,  we 
soon  '"get  on  to"  these  swarming  seasons, 
then  the  only  thing  to  do,  is  to  see  that  all 
colonies  have  a  little  more  room  than 
usual.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  give  the 
impression  that  the  bees  swarm  so  ex- 
cessively some  seasons  as  to  make  them 
unprofitable.  Far  from  it;  neither  could  I 
make  any  one  believe  there  would  be  as 
much  honey  where  many  swarms  issued, 
and  went  to  the  woods. 
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WHY    SUPERS     OUGHT   TO    BE   PUT   ON   EARLY. 

It  might  not  be  out  of  place  here  to 
mention  that  the  last  season  we  had  bees 
in  Clinton  Co.,  was  one  of  these  swarm- 
ing seasons,  and  we  took  a  fairly  good 
crop,  and  was  down  there  only  four  times 
during  the  season.  In  this  case  there 
were  practically  no  swarms  hived;  what 
issued  went  to  the  woods.  One  thing 
that  made  this  yard  swarm  more  than 
usual  was  that  our  visit  to  put  on  upper 
stories  was  put  off  until  the  honey  season 
was  open.  This  was  a  bad  move;  as  its 
bees  were  packed  in  their  winter  quarters 
all  this  time.  This  yard  wintered  well 
that  season,  and  had  the  bees  been  re- 
moved from  their  chaff  packing,  and 
upper  stories  given  the  20th  of  May, 
they  would  without  doubt  have  done 
much  better. 

don't  keep  THE  PACKING  ON  TOO  LATE. 

There  is  an  other  point,  usually  over- 
looked, and  that  is  that  a  colony  of  bees 
that  once  feels  itself  just  the  least  bit 
crowded,  so  that  the  bees  feel  themselves 
a  little  uncomfortable,  it  may  be  they  still 
have  their  contracted  winter  entrance,  or, 
if  in  winter-packed  hives,  the  cushion  is 
not  removed  early  enough,  such  a  colony 
is  quite  likely  to  get  the  swarming  fever. 
Let  me  say  right  here,  before  it  slips  my 
mind,  that  the  universal  practice  of  leav- 
ing the  cushion  on  until  time  to  put  on  the 
supers,  with  the  idea  of  keeping  the  bees 
warm,  so  they  will  breed  up  better  during 
the  spring  months,  is  the  proper  thing  to 
do  in  early  spring,  but  just  as  soon  as  the 
danger  of  freezing  nights  is  past,  usually 
about  May  20th,  in  this  northern  locality, 
the  packing  should  be  removed  from  the 
top  of  the  winter-packed  bees,  and  upper 
stories  given  to  all  the  medium  and  strong 
colonies. 

How  often  it  happens  that  our  espec- 
ially strong  colonies,  those  from  which  we 
anticipate  great  results,  prove  to  be  only 
ordinary  at  extracting  time.  They  were 
allowed  to  form  the  habit  of  some  people 
1  know  of  viz.,  that  they  can  live  fairly 
well  without  work.  At  any  rate,  it  would 
seem  so;    as  they  rarely    ever    do    much 


more  than  half  of  a  season's   work  in  the 
supers. 

There  is  much  hinging  on  this  word 
condition.  We  read  much  about  keeping 
one's  colonies  strong,  what  we  want,  and 
must  have  for  best  results,  is  not  strong 
colonies,  so  much  as,  colonies  that  are  in 
the  right  condition.  Such  colonies  were 
perhaps  only  moderately  strong  during 
the  May  breeding  saason,  but  they  kept 
pegging  along,  and  just  came  to  their 
zenitii  as  the  honey  season  opened.  They 
had  never  seen  a  minute  but  what  they 
had  plenty  of  room,  and  for  all  they  knew, 
they  had  room  enough  to  last  them 
always.  Such  colonies  are  our  best  sur- 
plus gatherers;  they  are  our  main  de- 
pendence; we  bank  on  them;  and  one 
would  be  fortunate  were  all  his  colonies 
just  like  this,  as  to  strength. 

THE  ADVANTAGE    OF  GIVING  THE  QUEEN    FULL 
SWAY  EARLY  IN  THE    SEASON. 

Just  before  the  extra  strong  colony  gets 
in  the  condition  of  this  ideal  colony  men- 
tioned above,  give  it  an  upper  story,  and 
let  the  queen  have  full  sway  through  these 
two  stories.  Don't  you  see  that  this 
manipnlation  will  keep  this  extra  strong 
colony  in  about  the  same  condition  as  the 
ideal  ?  The  laggards  are  allowed  to  come 
along  as  best  they  can;  if  they  get  strong 
enough  to  store  surplus,  all  right,  if  not, 
they  gat  into  good  condition  to  winter,  and 
usually  are  our  best  swarms  the  next 
season. 

Rather  than  spend  good  time,  which  is 
money,  nursing  up  or  uniting  these  puny 
colonies,  our  practice  is,  to  keep  enough 
colonies  in  each  yard,  exclusive  of  these 
weaklings,  to  gather  what  honey  the  loca- 
tion produces;  this  "kink"  is  a  money 
saver,  as  it  saves  a  great  lot  of  spring 
work  that  pays  but  little  at  the  best. 

In  my  early  bee-keeping  when  working 
for  extracted  honey,  I  had  no  queen- 
excluders;  the  practice  was  when  the 
honey  season  opened,  to  give  them  their 
upper  stories.  Of  course,  the  queen  would 
take  possession  of  this  second  story  fc 
brood  purposes.  Then  we  read  that  the 
proper   thing   to  do,  was  to    lift  up   this 
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second  story,  when  it  was  full,  or,  more 
correctly  speaking,  when  this  second 
story  was,  say,  two-thirds  full,  and  place 
the  empty  story  under,  or  between  the 
brood  nest  and  the  partly  full  upper 
story.  In  this  way  of  managing  we  used 
to  get  brood  all  through  our  hives;  for  we 
kept  up  this  lifting-  as  long-  as  our  honey 
season  lasted;  or.  more  often,  until  our 
stock  of  extracting-  combs  was  exhausted; 
for.  at  that  time,  we  were  not  taught  the 
value  of  leaving-  our  honey  on  the  hive 
clear  through  the  season,  until  it  was 
thoroughly  cured,  and  ripened  by  the 
bees.  My  !  what  a  tiine  we  used  to  have 
trying-  to  extract  those  combs  of  honey 
and  brood:  many  times  there  was  more 
brood  than  honey.  The  extracting  house 
was  not  a  fit  place  for  company  those 
days. 

Some  s-jch  experiences  as  this,  caused 
me  to  buy  wood-zinc  honey-boards  for 
one  yard.  Then,  later,  we  bought  more 
for  an  other;  so  we  have,  and  still  use. 
excluders  on  two  yards.  Then,  after  a 
few  years,  we  began  to  notice  that  our 
yards  with  excluders,  were  swarming 
more  than  yards  without  excluders.  About 
every  third  year,  or  so.  we  would  have 
excessive  swarming  over  these  excluders, 
and  there  would  be  much  less  swarming 
where  no  excluders  vv^ere  used. 

There  is  a  way  to  handle  them  and  pre- 
vent much  of  any  swarming,  and  that  is 
to  lift  brood  from  the  brood  nest  into  the 
upper  story,  but  this  necessitates  finding 
the  queen,  or  shaking  the  bees  off  the 
combs,  and  either  one  is  expensive,  in-as- 
much  as  it  costs  experienced  labor.  What 
we  want  for  extensive  bee-keeping,  is  a 
system  that  requires  no  handling  of  the 
brood-nest,  in  normal  colonies. 

Experienced  bee-keepers  are  aware 
that  the  spring  months  of  April  and  May 
are  the  main  breeding  season  with  bees; 
especially  with  the  yellow  races,  breeding 
comparatively  stops  when  the  honey  sea- 
son opens  in  earnest.  Probably  there  is 
not  more  than  one-third  as  much  brood 
in  June,  after  the  honey  flow  is  on,  as 
there  was  in  April  and  May.     Taking  ad- 


vantage of  this  fact,  we  so  manipulate 
our  upper  stories  as  to  have  practically 
no  brood  in  them  at  extracting  time,  and 
that  without  the  use  of  excluders. 

PRODUCING  EXTRACTED  HONEY  WITHOUT  THE 
USE  OF  QUEEN  EXCLUDERS. 

It  will  be  noticed  that,  by  giving  the 
bees  their  first  upper  story  two  or  three 
weeks  before  the  season  opens,  there  will 
be  lots  of  brood  in  it.  This  is  exactly 
what  we  want,  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
but  the  problem  that  confronts  us,  after 
getting  it.  is  how  to  get  rid  of  it  after  it 
has  fulfilled  its  mission  of  preventing 
swarming.  The  plan  is  this:  We  put  sub- 
sequent upper  stories  on  top;  and  the 
queen,  having  all  she  can  attend  to  in  the 
two  lower  stories,  rarely  ever  ventures 
into  the  third  story.  Now  we  will  sup- 
pose that  these  two  upper  stories,  holding 
100  pounds  when  full,  are  all  the  colony 
needs;  the  problem  is  all  solved,  provided 
we  do  not  do  any  extracting  until  after 
the  season  closes,  along  the  last  half  of 
July,  for.  by  that  time,  the  brood  will  be 
nsarly.  if  not  all.  crowded  down  below, 
into  the  brood  nest.  As  much  as  sixty 
days  have  elapsed  since  the  first  upper 
stories  were  given;  time  for  three  genera- 
tions of  brood  to  have  hatched. 

The  closing  up  of  the  season  is  of  nearly 
as  much  importance  as  with  comb  honey. 
A  week  cr  so  before  we  expect  our  season 
to  close  we  are  very  careful  about  giving 
too  much  room.  We  must  produce  a  fin- 
isiied  product:  for  we  cannot  expect  to 
produce  a  good  article  of  extracted  honey, 
without  having  it  thoroughly  cured  and  the 
greater  part  capped  over  before  extracting 
With  a  fifty-pound  upper  story,  it  is  not 
possible  to  get  every  comb  sealed  clear 
down  to  the  bottom,  but  we  should  bear  in 
mind  that  the  brood-nest  will  hold  quite  a 
quantity  of  honey  at  this  time,  and  it  is  a 
very  good  plan  to  let  the  bees  have  a 
part  of  this  white  honey,  to  winter  on.  as 
a  remuneration  for  faithful  services. 

To  sum  up  this  subject,  the  whole  se- 
cret of  producing  a  superior  article  of  ex- 
tracted honey,  is  to  have  the  extracting 
combs  free  from  brood  at  extracting  time 
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and  then  to  crowd  the  queen  below  to- 
wards the  last  end  of  the  season;  and  this 
procedure  will  also  secure  the  desired  re- 
sults, as  to  quality  of  honey.  Just  a  little 
brains  towards  the  last  of  the  season. 

During-  the  season  of  surplus,  the  out- 
yard  should  be  visited  as  often  as  once  a 
week,  for  best  results.  Give  plenty  of 
surplus  room  during  the    first   two-thirds 


of  the  season,  then  let  up  a  little;  and  if 
you  have  been  a  little  free  in  giving-  room 
so  far,  perhaps  some  of  the  colonies  will 
not  need  more  room.  Being  right  on  the 
ground  you  will  have  to  use  your  best 
judgment  as  to  the  duration  of  the  honey 
flow,  also  as  to    strength  of  colonies,  etc. 

Remus,  Mich.,  Feb.  12.  1907. 


;v^>^V^J 


Only  a  Few  Visits  Because  of 
Shook  Swarming". 


M.  A.  GILL. 


yRlEND  HUTCHINSON;— I  have  just 
^  been  reading,  for  the  second  time, 
your  manner  of  making  increase  in  the 
Review  u.piary,  and  was  thinking  that  1 
would  like  to  have  you  try  a  plan  that,  in 
my  opinion,  will  completely  control  swarm- 
ing, make  100  per  cent,  increase,  give  a 
good  crop  of  honey,  and  with  as  few 
visits  as  possible. 

In  giving  the  plan,  the  dates  I  shall  use 
might  have  to  be  changed  to  fit  condi- 
tions, caused  by  early  or  late  locations, 
but,  to  illustrate.  1  will  say  that  if  1  had 
fifty  colonies  of  bees  in  Michigan  that  I 
wanted  to  manage  by  the  above  plan,  1 
would  be  there  April  1st,  take  them  from 
the  cellar  or  clamp  (as  the  case  may  be) 
and  see  that  every  colony  had  abundant 
stores  to  last  until  June  first,  at  which 
time  there  would  be  plenty  of  hatching 
bees. 

GETTING    QUEENS    FOR   THE    INCREASE 

On  the  above  date  1  would  first  pick 
out  five  of  the  best  colonies  in  the  apiary, 
and  remove  the  queens  by  forming  five, 
good,  one-frame  nuclei. 

WHEN    TO    DO    THE    SHAKING. 

I  would  then  equalize  the  hatching 
brood    among     the    forty-five     remaining 


colonies,  so  they  would  be  as  near  equal 
as  possible  by  June  8th  to  10th,  when  I 
would  return  and  "shake"  the  forty-five 
colonies  by  the  regular  plan  of  "shook 
swarming,"  leaving  the  queens  with  the 
new  swarms  on  the  old  stands,  and 
carrying  the  queenless  brood  to  the  new 
stands. 

The  next  afternoon  I  would  go  to  the 
five  colonies  which  were  made  queenless 
ten  days  previous,  and  from  which  I 
should  be  able  to  secure  forty-five.  No.  1 
queen  cells  built  in  full  colonies,  giving 
one  to  each  of  the  hives  of  brood  which 
will  be  perfectly  safe  this  soon,  as  there 
are  only  young  bees  to  deal  with. 

Now  1  know  that  all  swarming  is  over 
with,  and  whether  working  for  comb  or 
extracted  honey  surplus  room  must  be 
given  to  the  forty-five  shook  swarms,  for 
the  honey  flow  is  on,  and  they  are  going 
to  do  busi-ness. 

1  would  visit  them  again  July  1st.,  and 
have  a  few  queens  in  my  pocket  to  give 
where  any  had  missed.  1  would  find  that 
I  had  forty-five  good  colonies  storing  sur- 
plus, and  another  fifty  colonies  with  young 
queens  that  would  be  ready  to  handle 
any  surplus  that  might  come  after  July 
20th,  and  1  would  give  at  this  time  suf- 
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ficient  surplus  room  to  last  until  the  end 
of  the  season. 

You  see.  1  have  made  only  three  visits 
since  putting  the  bees  out  of  the  cellar. 

1  have  no  weak  colonies  to  fuss  with 
after  this  time  of  the  year,  and  have  com- 
pelled the  bees  to  meet  my  requirements 
instead  of  my  being;  compelled  to  meet 
theirs. 

Of  course,  there  is  always  a  certain 
element  of  uncertainty  to  be  reckoned  on. 
but  if  the  season  has  been  favorable  for 
buildin,§-  up  until  July  15th,  and  there 
comes  an  August  flow  as  is  nearly  al- 
ways the  case  here  in  Colorado,  and.  as  I 
suppose,  there  is    in    Northern    Michigan. 


with  its  fireweed  and  buckwheat,  an 
apiary  managed  on  the  above  plan  will 
close  the  season  with  as  much  surplus 
honey  as  the  one  where  all  ;^warming  has 
been  kept  down,  and  the  owner  would 
have  the  increase  clear,  less  the  cost  of 
supplies. 

THE    GLORY    OF    TRIUMPH. 

1  tell  you  its  just  fun  to  get  an  apiary 
nearly  up  to  the  swarming  pitch,  and 
then  shake  the  fever  all  out  of  the  bees, 
yes,  and  yourself  too.  Why,  I  feel,  as  1 
imagine  the  fellow  does  when  he  is  given 
the  decision  in  a  prize  fight;  at  least,  I 
feel  as  though  I  am  IT. 

LoNGMONT.  Colo..  .Jan.  15.  1906. 


Producing-  Both  Gomb  and  Extracted 
Honey  in  the  Same  Apiary 


G.  W.  M'GUIRE. 


^V-T  the  beginning  of  the  season  I  prepare 
-f^  my  hives  although  1  were  going  to  take 
one  big  crop  of  extracted  honey.  Each 
colony  is  stimulated  to  as  strong  a  point 
•3.7jvsible.  A  queen-excluder  is  put  on 
an^.  ...  "-■^iQritiS^cijvL'.sted.  Now.  1  just  let 
bees  store  all  th^^nsy  tjie^  ji'.ish  in  these 
upper  stories  before  they  swarm— tne 
more  the  better. 

When  a  colony  swarms.  1  just  hive  it  in 
this  top  story,  which  we  will  presume  is 
full  of  honey,  placing  it  on  the  old  stand, 
and  setting  the  old  hive  a  few  feet  back 
with  the  entrance  turned  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

Now.  the  whole  field-force  is  turned 
into  this  swarm  which  has  the  old  queen, 
eight  frames  of  honey,  and  no  brood.  We 
now  place  on  this  hive  one,  two,  or  three 
section  supers,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  swarm. 

The  first  instinct  of  the  bees  will  be  to 
prepare  a  place  for  rearing  brood  by 
moving   honey  from  the    brood   combs  to 


the  sections.  At  tlie  same  time  there  is 
a  rush  of  honey  from  the  fields,  and  all 
going  just  where  wp  want  it,  into  the 
boxes. 

After  a  day  or  two  we  will  turn  the 
old  hive  around  alongside  of  the  swarm, 
with  the  entrance  in  the  same  direction 
as  that  of  the  swarm. 

In  about'  ten  days  we  move  it  over  to 
the  other  side,  giving  a  new  influx  of  bees 
to  the  swarm;  then,  provided  no  increase 
is  wanted,  at  the  end  of  21  days,  when 
all  the  brood  is  hatched,  shake  all  the 
bees  in  front  of  the  swarm.  There  will 
doubtless  be  a  young  queen  just  begin- 
ning to  lay;  let  her  go  right  in,  and  nine 
times  out  of  ten  she  will  be  retained  and 
the  old  one  destroyed. 

If  increase  is  desired,  then,  after  ten 
days,  instead  of  moving  the  old  hive  to 
the  other  side  of  the  swarm,  take  it  to  a 
new  location  and  allow  the  colony  to  build 
up  for  winter. 

Dark  Ridge,  N.  C.  June  9,   1905. 
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The  Real  Satisfaction  and  the  deep  joy 
of  life  never  come  from  the  things  that  a 
man  gets,  but  always  from  the  things  a 
man  gives  or  does.—//.  W.  Matie  in 
Ladies'  Home  Journal. 

The  American  Bee-Keeper  has  two  edi- 
tors. Harry  Hill  and  Arthur  C.  Miller. 
The  items  written  by  Bro.  Millar  are  now 
signed  with  an  "M."  and  those  furnished 
by  Bro.  Hill  have  an  "H"  at  the  end  It 
is  quite  a  little  satisfaction,  sometimes,  to 
know  exactly  who  wrote  an  item. 

Chas.  Koeppen,  form.erly  of  this  city, 
but  now  living  in  Virginia,  will  have  a  live- 
b3e  demonstration  at  th3  coming  James- 
town Exposition.  He  will  also  have  mov- 
ing pictures  in  tha  bse  l:n3,  and  will  sell 
bee  books  and  journals.  Much  good  may 
be  done  by  such  demonstrat'ons. 

Back  volumes  of  the  Review  are  often 
called  for;  and  nov/  Mr.  L.  H.  Lindemuth, 
of  Williamson.  Penn..  writes  that  he  would 
sell  some  of  his  back  v^l^rn.^s,  and  he 
has  a  complete  file  fTom  the  beginning, 
-.ny  one  wi.Vn'ing  to  get  som3  particular 
Jiume  should  write  to  Mr.  Lindemuth. 

Bi-sulphide  of  carbon  is  the  best  thing 
to  use  in  fumigating  combs  to  destroy  the 
bee  moth's  larvae,  or  its  eggs.  Combs  in 
colonies  that  died  out  of  doors  early  in  the 
winter  will  probably  not  need  any  fumi- 
gation this  spring,  as  the  cold  usually 
kills  the  eggs  of  the  moth,  but  the  combs 
from  colonies  that  have  spring  dwindling, 
or  from  colonies  that  have  died  in  the 
cellar,  will  be  quite  likely  to  need  fumi- 
gating unless  they    are    soon  gotten    into 


the  hives  where  the  bees  can  care  for 
them.  Stack  up  a  pile  of  hives  full  of 
combs,  close  the  entrance  at  the  bottom, 
put  a  small  quantity  of  the  carbon  in  a 
shallow  dish  on  top  of  the  uppermost  hive 
and  cover  all  quite  closely,  and  the  job  is 
done  so  far  as  you  are  concerned. 


Populous  Colonies  store  a  lot  of  honey, 
and  schemes  for  uniting  the  workers  of 
two  queens  in  one  super  have  been  rife, 
but  1  greatly  doubt  the  advantage  of  un- 
usually populous  colonies.  I  think  the 
same  force  of  workers  in  two  hives  would 
accomplish  as  much.  There  must  be 
sufficient  numbers  to  keep  up  the  heat,  to 
gather  the  nectar,  and  to  build  the  comb 
and  feed  the  brood,  but  it  is  questionable 
if  it  pays  to  go  away  beyond  the  normal, 
i  think  some  of  the  greatest  yields  of 
honey,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
bees,  that  1  ever  witnessed,  came  from 
two  and  three-frame  nuclei. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  this  i.Vi?..t\,cr  of  tl." 
condition  of  the  co'iony,  the  proportion  c. 
oute'.-dife  workers,  as  compared  with  the 
nurses  and  the  amount  of  brood,  has  vast- 
ly more  to  do  with  the  amount  of  surplus 
than  does  mere  numbers  regardless  of 
these  conditions.  Mr.  Townsend  brings 
up  this  point  in  his  article  this  month, 
and  1  agree  with  his  conclusions. 


Salt  is  what  I  have  alv/ays  used  to  kill 
the  grass  near  and  in  front  of  hives. 
About  the  only  objection  that  1  know  of 
to  its  use  is  that  it  will  attract  stock  if  it 
has  access  to  the  yard.  A  flock  of  sheep 
was  once  turned  into  the  field  where  was 
located  my  just-salted  apiary.  The  sheep 
soon  found  the  salt,  and  the  bees  soon 
found  the    sheep's    noses    and  ears.     The 
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antics  of  those  sheep  were  certainly 
amusing  until  the  affair  began  to  take  on 
a  serious  nature.  The  sheep  didn't  seem 
to  realize  that  their  trouble  came  from 
eating  the  salt  in  front  of  the  entrances, 
and  it  was  with  much  difficulty  that  they 
were  finally  driven  away— sometimes 
pushing  and  crowding  a  hive  out  of  place, 
which  did  not  help  matters  very  much. 
The  British  Bee  Journal  tells  of  something 
that  does  not  have  this  objection,  and 
costs  only  a  cent  a  gallon.  It  is  made  as 
follows:  — 

Mix  two  ounces  of  carbolic  acid  (98  per 
C3nt.)  with  1  'z  gallons  of  water-  perfer- 
ably  hot  water.  This  will  destroy  even 
thistles  and  nettles,  and  the  seeds,  too. 


«•-••  mf-^f-uP^f 


5elf-5pacing    Frames,    and  n  Question  oi 
Fairness. 

The  chief  editorial  writer  for  the  Ameri- 
can Bee  Journal  is  a  very  fair-minded 
man.  but  he  disappointed  me  a  bit  in  his 
review  of  my  editorial  of  last  month  on 
self-spacing  frames,  versus  the  loose 
hanging  frames. 

He  copied  the  article  paragraph  by 
paragraph,  or,  rather  point  by  point,  and 
replied,  making  what  1  consider  the  best 
possible  arguments  in  reply,  and  I  read 
them  through  with  just  the  shade  of  a 
twinkle  in  my  eye,  as  I  was  wondering 
what  he  would  say  when  he  came  to  the 
last  paragraph,  which  reads  as  follows: 

When  it  comes  to  the  production  of  ex- 
tracted honey,  the  frames  with  staples 
and  projections,  "excrescences."  I  call 
them,  are  simply  not  "in  it."  For  several 
reasons  it  is  better  to  space  the  combs 
wide  apart  in  the  supers,  when  the  self- 
spacing  arrangements  come  to  naught. 
The  same  can't  be  said  of  them,  however, 
when  it  comes  to  using  the  honey    knife." 

This  paragraph  was  not  copied,  nor 
noticed  in  any  manner. 


«»^^«^«m<^«» 


Don't    Lose    Head,   Heart    Nor     "Nerve" 
When  Things  Go  Wrong. 

We  have  been  having  a  hard  spring  on 
bees  here  in  the  North.  Colonies  that 
have     suffered    from    dysentery    will    go 


down  like  tender  plants  before  a  frost. 
There  will  be  no  chance  to  gather  natural 
stores,  and  colonies  will  be  getting  short 
of  supplies.  In  times  like  these,  when 
colonies  are  dying,  and  everything  is  go- 
ing wrong,  many  bee-keepers  lose  heart, 
become  discouraged,  and  neglect  to  do 
what  ought  to  be  done.  When  everything 
is  going  "dead  wrong"  is  the  time  of  all 
times  when  a  man  should  keep  his  head, 
and  do  the  very  best  that  is  possible.  If 
things  are  going  backward,  so  to  speak, 
if  he  is  forced  in  a  certain  sense  to  retreat- 
let  the  retreat  be  made  in  good  order.  If 
colonies  die,  take  good  care  of  the  hives 
and  the  combs.  Don't  let  the  moths  de- 
stroy the  latter.  Times  will  change  in  a 
few  days,  or  weeks,  at  the  most,  the  sun 
will  shine  and  the  flowers  bloom,  and  the 
colonies  that  are  left  will  soon  be  boom- 
ing, and  the  sad  thoughts  and  discourage- 
ments of  the  past  will  be  forgotten  in  the 
joy  of  the  present.  Don't  let  there  be  any 
regrets  for  negligence  during  the  trying 
times. 


<r«jr^»»««  «<nt» 


The  Cold,  Late  Spring. 

The  last  week  of  March  was  warm, 
and  the  bees  here  at  Flint,  and  one  apiary 
in  Northern  Michigan,  were  put  out. 
Brood  rearing  was  only  nicely  started, 
however,  when  it  turned  cold  and  stayed 
cold  and  is  not  very  warm  at  this  writing 
(April  27th.)  There  was  one  period  of 
tan  or  twelve  days  when  scarcely  a  bee 
left  the  hives.  When  it  did  warm  up 
enough  so  that  the  bees  could  fly  they 
spotted  things  up  twice  as  badly  as 
when  first  set  out  of  the  cellar.  I  sup- 
pose it  was  because  they  had  been  handl- 
ing pollen  and  breeding,  and  their  sys- 
tems were  soon  over  loaded  when  there 
was  no  opportunity  for  flight.  They  did 
not  get  enough  brood  started  so  that  they 
could  not  protect  the  whole  of  it.  As  a 
result,  it  all  hatched,  and  there  is  a  pretty 
fair  sprinkling  of  young  bees  scattered 
through  the  hive:  but  the  rearing  of  brood 
practically  ceased.  What  they  had  started 
they  took  care  of,  but    they  did  not    start 
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any  more  until  it  warmed  up  so  that  tliey 
could  fly  every  day  or  two.  1  am  not 
able  to  see  that  the  cold  weather  has  done 
any  serious  damage  to  the  bees,  aside 
from  the  fact  that  it  has  retarded  brood 
rearing:  but,  as  vegetation  has  also  been 
kept  back,  there  will  probably  be  no  great 
loss. 

Had  this  cold  spell  besn  preceded  by 
three  weeks  of  warm  weather,  which 
would  have  enabled  the  bees  to  have  filled 
their  combs  with  brood,  then  there  would 
have  been  serious  damage,  as  at  least 
half  the  brood  would  have  perished.  Quite 
a  small  cluster  of  bees  can  take  care  of 
themselves,  if  they  have  no  brood  to  care 
for,  and  there  is  honey  right  next  to  them. 

My  apiary  here  is  located  this  year  in 
the  southern  edge  of  a  piece  of  woods, 
and  never  before  did  I  realize  the  great 
value  of  outside  protection.  ]n  addition, 
my  hives  are  surrounded  by  tarred  felt, 
and  it  seems  as  though  the  bees  ought  to 
com 3  through  this  trying  weather  if  any 
bass  do. 


««,■•»*«*»  »"^^ 


Confining  Bees  When  Wintering  Therr. 

Some  few  months  ago,  in  speaking  of 
the  Hershiser  bottom  board,  an  arrange- 
ment that  allows  a  space  below  the 
combs,  but  confines  the  bees  to  that 
space,  I  characterized  it  as  a  "harmless 
invention."  I  doubted  if  it  was  of  any 
value,  but  did  not  think  it  would  do  any 
harm.     Editor  Root  reports  some  severe 


losses  last  winter,  or  this  spring,  when 
this  device  was  in  use:  but  he  does  not 
feel  sure,  neither  do  I  from  reading  his 
article,  that  the  Hershiser  bottom  board 
was  to  blame  for  the  loss.  First,  only  the 
weaker  colonies  and  nuclei  were  put  into 
the  cellar.  Then,  in  January,  they  were 
taken  out  and  allowed  to  fly.  1  should 
fear  disaster  from  this.  Mr.  Root  thinks 
it  possible  that  too  much  ventilation  was 
given  by  the  use  of  this  open  space  be- 
neath the  combs,  and  it  is  possible  that 
this  was  true  with  small  colonies.  In  my 
cellar  here  at  home,  and  in  the  cellars  in 
Northern  Michigan,  the  bottom  boards 
were  removed  and  the  space  left  entirely 
open.  Not  only  this,  but,  in  most  of  cases, 
the  cover  was  removed  and  only  a  quilt 
laid  over  the  combs.  The  temperature 
ranged  from  45  to  50  degress,  and  the 
bees  have  wintered  perfectly:  but  there 
were  no  weak  colonies  nor  nuclei. 

My  idea  of  confining  bees  to  the  hive  is 
just  this:  A  healthy  bee,  one  that  is  go- 
ing to  live  until  spring,  and  amount  to 
something,  does  not  care  to  leave  the 
cluster,  nor  try  to  do  so,  unless  disturbed. 
The  bee  that  voluntarily  leaves  the 
cluster  is  old,  or  sick,  or  has  something 
the  matter,  and  it  seems  to  be  a  provision 
of  nature  that  she  shall  get  out  of  the 
cluster,  and  out  of  the  hive,  if  she  can; 
and  it  is  my  desire  that  she  gets  out  of 
the  hive  and  away  from  the  cluster  just 
as  soon,  and  as  quietly,  and  as  perma- 
nently as  possible. 


HOW  BLL-KLLPING  HAS  DLVLLOPLD 


Some   Suggestions  to  Tho.se  Who  Would 
Make  it  Their  Only  Business. 


For    several    months,    perhaps    longer, 
there    ha\c    been    running     through    my 


mind  some  thoughts  upon  the  past,  pres- 
ent and  future  of  bee-keeping;  particular- 
ly have  I  been  speculating  upon  the  pres- 
ent opportunities  for  making  of  bee-keep- 
ing a  sole  business;  and,  feeling  that  good 
might  come  if  attention  to  this  point 
should  be  called  to  a  large  number  of 
bee-keepers,  1    sent  the  following  article 
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to  Gleanings,  which  appeared  in  the 
March  15th  issue: 

First,  a  brief  backward  glance  at  the 
past,  a  glimpse  of  the  present,  then  let 
the  eye  rest  upon  the  future. 

In  the  past,  almost  every  farmer  had  a 
small  flock  of  sheep,  two  or  three  cows,  a 
dozen  or  two  hens,  raised  an  acre  of  flax, 
made  his  own  cheese  and  clothing,  and. 
among  other  things,  kept  a  few  hives  of 
bees  -brimstoning  the  heaviest  and  light- 
est in  the  fall.  Had  a  man  attempted 
bee-keeping  as  a  specialty,  the  keeping  of 
one  hundred  or  even  fifty  colonies,  he 
would  have  been  looked  upon  as  visionary, 
wild,  almost  a  lunatic:  and,  under  the  ex- 
isting conditions,  it  would  have  been  a 
foolish  move.  The  product  would  have 
been  in  poor  shape  for  transportation  or 
retailing,  the  facilities  for  transportation 
most  meager,  and  a  sufticient  number  of 
consumers  most  difficult  to  find  and 
reach. 

As  the  years  rolled  by.  population  in- 
creased wonderfully;  railroads,  steam- 
boats, and  other  modes  of  transportation 
multiplied:  and  then  came  the  invention 
of  the  movable-comb  hive,  the  honey  ex- 
tractor, the  bee-smoker,  comb  foundat'on, 
and  the  section  honey-box.  The  product 
of  the  apiary  was  secured  in  a  marketable, 
transportable  shape;  there  were  means  of 
transportation,  and  a  market.  Men  be- 
gan keeping  bees  in  larger  numbers,  mak- 
ing a  prominent  side  issue  of  a  business 
that  eventually  grew  into  specialty.  Bee 
journals  came  upon  the  field  of  action; 
factories  for  the  manufacture  of  bee  sup- 
plies were  built,  and  bee-keeping  as  a 
separate  rural  industry  became  an  estab- 
lished fact. 

But  there  were  many  problems  to  be 
solved.  The  successful  wintering  of  the 
bees,  and  the  control  of  increase  or 
swarming,  were  difficult  of  solution,  and 
bee-keeping  as  understood  and  managed 
in  those  days  was  truly  an  uncertain  pur- 
suit— very  profitable  if  things  turned  out 
well,  but  likely  to  leave  the  bee-keeper 
some  fine  spring  morning,  with  only 
empty  hives  and  combs.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  the  advice  was  to  combine  bee-keep- 
ing with  some  other  pursuit.  Gradually 
the  diflficulties  were  overcome.  Foul  brood 
could  be  banished  from  an  apiary  or  from 
a  neighborhood;  swarming  could  be  pre- 
vented or  forestalled,  and  the  proper  food, 
temperature,  ventilation,  etc..  brought  the 
bees  safely  through  long  severe  winters. 
That  bee-keeping  might  be  depended  upon 
as  a  sole  business  was  proved  by  the 
success  of  such  men  as  Crane.  Hethering- 
ton.  Coggshall.  Elwood.  Holtermann.  Mil- 
ler, Townsend,  Coverdale.  Aikin.  Gill.  Mc- 


Intyre,  Mende'eson.  and  many  others 
equally  successful  but  not  so  widely 
known. 

This  is  an  age  of  specialty,  and  bee- 
keeping is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  One 
farmer  is  a  stock-grower;  another  raises 
potatoes,  as  did  Mr.  Terry;  another,  great 
fislds  of  cabbages;  another,  fruits,  etc., 
and.  instead  of  keeping  a  few  bees,  they 
buy  their  honey  of  the  man  who  makes  a 
specialty  of  its  production,  he  in  turn  buy- 
ing his  meat,  milk,  and  potatoes.  Many 
who  are  now  keeping  bees  in  connection 
with  some  other  pursuit  are  asking  them- 
selves and  others  if  they  shall  drop  this 
other  pursuit  and  make  a  sole  business  of 
bee-keeping.  To  such  1  would  say  that 
never  were  the  prospects  brighter  for 
making  a  success  of  bee-keeping  as  a 
sole  business. 

One  feature  that  1  have  not  touched 
upon,  and  it  is  most  important,  is  the  con- 
tinually increasing  demand  for  honey.  Its 
use  for  manufacturing  purposes,  especial- 
ly by  thegreat  baking  companies  through- 
out the  country,  has  done  more  to  put 
commsrcial  bee-keeping  upon  a  sound 
basis  than  many  of  us  dream.  The  prices 
paid  are  not  high,  but  the  demand  is 
large  and  steady,  which  is  of  vastly  more 
importance.  The  handling  of  crops  of 
honey  is  drifting  away  from  the  hands  of 
the  commission  merchant  into  those  of 
the  cash  buyer.  Honey  has  really  become 
a  staple,  in  good  demand,  and  can  be 
readily  sold  for  cash  almost  any  day  of 
the  year,  the  same  as  butter,  wheat  and 
potatoes. 

There  is  really  no  great  diflficulty  in 
wintering  bees  without  loss.  An  under- 
ground or  suitable  cellar,  where  the  tem- 
perature is  beyond  the  influence  of  outside 
temperature,  properly  ventilated,  and  the 
bees  supplied  with  early-gathered  well- 
ripened  natural  stores,  or  else  fed  a  syrup 
made  from  granulated  sugar,  solves  the 
wintering  problem.  There  are  several 
methods.  notably  "shook  swarming." 
whereby  distant  apiaries  may  be  man- 
aged by  occasional  visits,  with  no  loss 
from  absconding  swarms. 

The  first  thing  to  be  considered  in  em- 
barking in  bee-keeping  as  a  sole  business 
is  the  location.  This  is  the  foundation  of 
bee-keeping  as  a  specialty.  I  would  never 
think  of  such  a  thing  as  making  a  spec- 
ialty of  bee-keeping  in  a  poor  location. 
Still  further,  unless  the  location  is  differ- 
ent from  any  with  which  1  have  had  ex- 
perience, 1  would  not  attempt  specialty 
with  bees  in  one  location — certainly  not 
with  only  one  apiary.  With  the  systems 
of  management  now  in  use,  it  is  possible 
to  care  for  an    apiary    many   mites    from 
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home— so  far  that  the  journeying  to  and 
fro  nnust  be  done  on  the  cars.  If  possible, 
have  each  apiary  where  the  flora  and 
other  conditions  are  different  from  those 
at  the  other  yards.  The  chances  of  a 
total  failure  are  thus  greatly  lessened; 
there  is  almost  certain  to  be  a  crop  at 
some  of  the  locations.  To  illustrate,  I 
have  bees  in  four  different  kinds  of  loca- 
tions; or,  rather,  there  are  foi^r  sources  of 
supply  available  to  one  or  more  of  the 
four  yards.  These  sources  are  clover, 
basswood,  red  raspberry,  and  buckwheat. 
Last  year  the  buckwheat  furnished  about 
one-fourth  of  the  crop,  while  basswood 
yielded  nothing.  Next  year  the  conditions 
may  be  reversed.  Clover  yielded  the 
most  profusely  last  year;  next  year  it 
may  be  raspberry. 

Having  secured  the  desirable  locations, 
next  comes  the  stocking  of  them  with  the 
very  best  kind  of  bees.  I  have  found 
nothing  superior  to  the  darker  strains  of 
Italians.  Get  the  best  of  hives  and  im- 
plements. This  is  one  of  the  advantages 
of  specialty,  that  it  can  afford  to  have 
tools  and  implements  which  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  small  bee-keeper.  It 
can  have  the  best  of  hives,  feeders,  cel- 
lars, extractors,  etc.  For  instance,  I 
have  sold  the  two-frame  extractors  that 
came  with  the  apiaries  that  1  bought  last 
fall,  in  Northern  Michigan,  and  shall  put 
a  four-frame  automatic  at  each  yard  the 
coming  season. 

To  recapitulate:  Get  a  good  location; 
better  yet,  several  good  locations;  stock 
them  with  good  bees,  plenty  of  them, 
enough  so  that  when  there  comes  a  good 
year  the  crops  will  be  enormous;  have 
the  best  of  hives  and  implements,  and 
study  out  some  system  of  management 
that  is  adapted  to  yourself  and  your  con- 
ditions.    Simple,  isn't  it  ? 

One  thing  more,  and  I  am  done.  Un- 
less you  can  go  into  it  with  enthusiasm, 
and  full  faith  in  your  ability  to  succeed, 
don't  attempt  it. 


5PRING  FLLDING. 


Its  Value  as  a  Preparation  for  the  Honey 
Flow. 


As  the  business  of  bee-keeping  in- 
creases, and  is  followed  m.ore  and  more 
on  business  lines,  bees  being  kept  in  large 
numbers,  either  in  one  apiary,  or  in  sev- 
eral, the  matter  of  overstocking  becomes 
of  much  interest.     It  is  pretty  well  settled 


that  when  the  big,  bountiful  flow  is  on, 
that  a  very  large  number  of  bees  may  be 
kept  in  one  locality;  the  difficulty  is  to 
furnish  them  sufficient  feed  at  other  times 
of  the  year.  It  is  possible  that,  by  judi- 
cious feeding,  the  number  of  bees  in  a 
given  locality  may  be  largely  increased, 
perhaps  doubled.  Here  is  something  on 
the  subject  from  Mr.  J.  E.  Crane,  pub- 
lished several  months  ago  in  Gleanings. 
Mr.  Crane  says:-- 

The  articles  by  E.  W.  Alexander  have 
proved  very  interesting  and  valuable,  and 
1  hope  they  may  be  placed  in  permanent 
form  for  easy  reference.  Aside  from  di- 
rect information  on  many  subjects,  the 
sidelight  thrown  on  some  other  points 
gives  them  great  value.  We  have  won- 
dered how  he  cou'd  support  such  an  im- 
mense yard  of  bees  in  one  place  without 
overstocking.  His  method  of  feeding, 
when  flowers  are  not  yielding  honey,  in  a 
large  measure  explains  the  whole  thing. 
To  illustrate,  take  a  clover  section  like  the 
one  where  1  live.  Our  whole  reliance  for 
surplus  is  clover,  which  is  usually  abun- 
dant; but  unless  bees  get  a  good  start 
before  it  comes  into  bloom  it  goes  by  be- 
fore they  can  gather  much  surplus;  but  if 
bees  are  fed  so  as  to  be  strong  when  it 
begins  to  yield  honey,  a  good  crop  is 
secured,  and  the  number  of  colonies  kept 
in  one  place  may  be  largely  increased 
without  danger  of  overstocking,  and  the 
extra  amount  of  honey  secured  will  many 
times  repay  the  cost  of  extra  feed. 

1  remember  some  thirty  years  ago,  be- 
fore 1  had  learned  the  value  of  early 
brood-rearing  or  the  art  of  securing  a 
strong  colony  in  time  to  gather  the  crop 
of  honey  as  soon  as  it  appeared,  nearly 
all  my  colonies  were  short  of  stores,  while 
many  of  them  were  weak  in  numbers 
also.  I  thought  that  the  strong  colonies 
.  could  take  care  of  themselves,  but  the 
weak  ones  I  must  feed.  1  fed  them,  but 
left  the  strong  ones  to  shirk  for  their 
feed.  When  clover  came  into  bloom  1 
found  those  that  were  strong  early  were 
almost  without  brood,  and  fast  getting 
weak,  while  those  that  v/ere  weakest  in 
early  spring  were  my  best  colonies,  and 
gave  me  very  much  the  most  surplus 
honey.  Had  1  been  a  stranger  to  the  re- 
sources of  our  section  1  might  have 
thought  we  were  overstocked.  I  believe 
that,  by  judicious  feeding  when  flowers 
yield  little  honey,  the  number  of  colonies 
in  any  given  section  may  be  very  largely 
increased — 1  think  it  safe  to  say  doubled, 
without  any  danger  of  overstocking. 
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Science  in  llive-Mal(ing 


You  will  find  the  bee-spaces  in  Lewis  hives  absolutely  accurate. 

This  means  something. 

Some  bee-keepers  think  a  bee-hive  is  a  bee-hive,  and  that's  the  end  of  it. 

Thus  they  are  misled  by  clieap  prices,  and  the  Oyu.ler  m.aking  the  lowest  price  gets  the  ordf;r. 

But  after  all,  more  than  all  the  honey  that  they  think  they  have  savk=.d,  the  bees  have   lost  for  them  in 

one  season. 

Because  the  bees  have  spent  their  tim.e  building  over  the  wrongly  constructed  hive. 

Men  can  m.ake  hives  better  than  bees. 

Start  right  with  Lewis  hives. 

Thirty  years  at  the  business  have  m.ade  them  perfect. 

There  is  no  "Just  as  good." 
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Accidents  Do  Not  Happen  in  Lewis  Hives 


G.  B.  LEWIS  CO.  Tlie  original  Eeeware  People  WatfirtOWn,  WIS, 


Send  to  your  nearest  Lewis  Agent  to  save  time  and  freight. 
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If    goods     are     wnnted     quick,     send     to     Pounder.  " 
Established    1889. 


By  the  Bee  Crank. 


Indianapolis  is  so  close  to  the  cen- 
ter of  population  of  the  United  States 
that  she  can  almost  torch  it. 

With  a  good  glass  one  might  see 
the  very  spot  from  the  top  of  our 
great  Soldiers'  and  Sail- 
ors' monument,  for  it  is 
only  forty  miles  away. 

Indianapolis  is  connect- 
ed with  every  important 
point  in  the  country  by  a 
bee  line.  We  are  within 
about  24  hours  by  rail  of 
the  entire  country,  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Rockies. 

This  is  one  reason  I  have 
been  able  to  develop  my 
specialty  of  quick  deliveries.  But  I 
don't  depend  entirely  upon  geographi- 
cal location. 

I  carry  a  complete  line  of  bee- 
keepers'     supplies     in    stock      ready 


you    Root 


for  shipment.  Your  order  is  mailed 
one  day  and  the  goods  are  on  the 
way  the  next. 

I  carry  the  Root  goods— charge 
prices  for  them.  I  can 
save  you  freight  charges 
on  Metal -spaced  Hoffman 
Frames  and  Danzenbaker 
Hives.  Am  never  out  of 
Dovetailed  Hives,  Section 
Honey-boxes,  Weed 
process  Comb  Founda- 
tion, Honey  and  Wax 
Extractors,  Bee-smokers, 
Bee-veils,  and  Pouder 
Honey-jars. 

Send  me  your  Beeswax 
and  put  your  name  on  the  package. 
I  pay  the  best  market  price,  cash  or 
trade.  Send  large  shipments  by 
freight,  small  ones  by  express. 
Get  my  nev/  catalog-  it's  free. 


Here's  a  fcKer  I  received 
a  few  days  ago 


MiNOOKA,  III.,  Martha,  1907. 
Mr.   Walter   S.    Pouder, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Ccar  Sir— Your  shifrr.ent  of  tee-supplies    arrived   in  gccd   condition.     I   opened  the 
bo>  es   and   was  suiptised  to  see  the  caie  that  was  taken   in  packing:  the  goods,  and  the 
Quality  of  jarr.e.     Eee-waie  cannot  te  duplicated  in  this  locality  at  your  prices. 

Yours  truly.  Will  Hansel. 


alteiT  V 


513-515    Massachusetts    Avenue,    Indianapolis.   Ind.     | 
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SPECIAL  BARGAINS 

In    Dovetaileil  Hives,  Plain  and   Beewa}'   Sections,  Hoffman 
Brood    Frames,  Section  Holders,  Separators,  etc. 

We  are  enlarging-  our  FACTORY  and  all  of  those  goods 
have  to  be  moved.  If  you  want  anything  in  your  apiary,  you 
will  do  well  by  writing  us  at  once,  and  we  will  make  3'ou 
DI5L1VERED  PRICES  that  will  surprise  you.  Our  stock 
is  all  new  and  up-to-date,  we  do  not  keep  poor  or  second  grade 
goods.  Our  s'zes  are  standard.  Quality  and  finish  cannot  be 
beat  bj"  an3'one.  We  make  anj'thing  used  in  the  apiary  and 
can  save  you  money  and  delay  at  any  time  of  the  season. 
Give  us  a  trial  and  be  convinced.  We  aim  to  please  our 
customers  and  guarantee  all  our  goods  to  give  entire  satisfac- 
tion or  refund  the  monev. 

MINNESOTA  BEE  KEEPERS'  SUPPLY  CO., 
John  Doll  &  Son,  Proprietors, 
Nicollet  Island.     No.  35.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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^"^^  Swarming  Season 

will  soon  be  here.     Are  you   prepared?    Why  not 
order  your  supplies  now.  and  take  advantage  of 

THE    LARGE    DISCOUNTS 

which  we  offer  this  month  on  Bee-Supplies  ?    Only 
remember  the 

LO^V    FREIGHT     RATES 

from  TOLEDO  places  our  goods  in  your  door 
cheaper  than  you  can  get  them  elsewhere.  We 
afford  you  every  advantage  in  both  Poultry  and  Bee 
Supplies.  We  sell  The  A.  1.  Root  Co.'s  bee-supplies. 
Model  Incubators  and  Brooders,  Prairie  State  Incu- 
bators and  Brooders.  Poultiy  Supplies  of  all  kinds. 

<H-K      I^AROE      ir^I^flSTKATED     t^ATALOG 

illustrates   and  describes  our  complete  line:  tells 

how  to  raise  bees  and  chickens  successfully. 

Free  upon  request. 

The  Griggs  Bros.  &  Nichols  Go. 

528  Monroe  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
FRAMES,  FRAMES,  FRAMES 

Hall's  Hobby"  tieals  them  all,  they  will  fit 
your  home-made  hive.  All  about  them  and  a 
little  besides.     Your  name  on    a  postal   please. 

12  c6  tf  D.  S.  HALL,,  So.  Cabot.  Vt 


ITALIAN  QUEENS 

Untested,  SI. 00  each;  six  for  S5. 00:  one  dozen, 
S8.00.    Tested  queens,  SI. 50  each.     Breeders,  S5. 

Caucasian  queens,  untested.  SI. 20  each:  six  for 
S6.00;  one  dozen.  811.00.  Wananted.  tested. 
81.50  each.  Breeders,  85.00  each.  Safe  arrival 
guaianteed.     Booking  ciders  now. 

D.  J.  BLOCHER,  Pearl  City,  III. 
5-07-tf 

Canadian  and 
Northern  New  York 
Bee-Keepers! 

Buy  your  supplies  of  A.  H  .  REEVES  &.  CO 

and  save  freight  charges  and  time  A  large 
stock  of  new  goods  just  in  from  the  factory. 
Send  for  catalog  and  price  list. 

ROOT'S   GOODS 

Cash  Paid  tor  Beeswax 

A.  H.  REEVES  &  CO. 
4-07-3t  Watertown,  New    York. 

Phone   1296 
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Bee  Supplies 

We  furnish  EVERYTHING  needed  in  practical  Bee-Culture,  at 
lowest  prices.     We  make  the 

DOVETAILEU    T^Ars'CiSTROTII.    atv'J}   ALTKR^fATTXG    HIVES. 

The  most  practical,  up-to-date  hives  are  the 

MASSIE    HIVES 

We  make  them.       Have  you  read  our  Catalog  ? 

©mr  HOMEY  =  EXTRCT01R.S 

are  not  excelled  for  durability,  fine  workmanship,  and  practical  utility. 

Have  you  seen  our  latest  improved  Champion  Smoker  ?  If  not,  you 
miss  it  until  you  get  one.  Write  us  for  our  1907  Catalog.  Ifs  the  easi- 
est catalog  to  understand  or  ordsr  from  that  you  ever  saw.  No  trouble 
to  give  estimates.     Tell  us  what  you  want. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back.        Address, 

KRETCHMER  MFG.  CO.,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Muscatine  Produce  Co.,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 
Trester  Supply  Co.,  103  1 1th  Street,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
3-07- lot  Catalogs  issued  in  English  and  German. 
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Bee-keepers,  we  can  furnish  you  with  the  best 


€Ui©ini 


at  the  lowest  prices;  and  all  other  up  to  date  goods. 
Send  forca'.alog  and  prices.  3-07-tf 

AUGUST  LOTZ  &  SON,  GadoK,  Wis. 


CANADA   DISTRIBUTORS 


Mar.shfield  Mfg  Co  ,  Wi.s  ,  Heeware.  Hives,  Sec- 
tions, Shipping  Cases  and  ail  kinds  of  Bee  Sup- 
plies: no  better  made.  We  have  been  selling 
Mar.sh  field  Heewaie  for  three  years,  and  using 
them  ourselves,  and  can  say  that  there  is  no  bet- 
ter made.  We  have  the  best  .shit  ping  center  in 
Canada.  C.  P.  Ry  ,  M  C.  Ry.  and  G.  T.  Ry., 
three  express  comoanvs— Dominion,  American 
and  Canadian.  Sample  of  .section!?  sent  free. 
Send  for  a  sample  before  you  buy.  We  can  save 
you  money  on  IJeeware.  We  bu>  in  carload  lots 
and  can  give  you  , he  lowest  prices  on  ^o  i  Bee- 
ware.     Wax  wanted.  N.H.  SMITH, 

Lock  Box  A.  Tilbury,    Ont. 

Kent  Co.,  Canada. 

P.  tt.  Kggs  from  imported  ttio  of  Black  Min- 
orcas  costing  $7800,  $2.00  for  15  Eggs;  al.«o  two 
B.  P.  Rock  costing  $50.00,  Eggs  at  same  price. 
Warranted  to  hatch  well  and  safe  in  your   place. 


BIQ  SLAUGHTER 

In  Bee  Supplies.  Owing  to  the  back- 
ward spring  I  have  a  car  load  of  Dove- 
tailed Hives,  too  many,  also  a  car  of 
sections.  To  move  these  quickly  1  will 
name  you  a  very  low  price.  2,000  lb. -ship- 
ping cases  for  4 '4  sections,  all  basswood, 
one-piece  covers,  1  3c  each. 

Augusta  Berry  Baskets  and  Crates  in 
stock.     Send  for  52  page  list. 

Beeswax  wanted;  Sic  cash,  33c  trade. 
W.  D.  SOPER,  Jackson,  Mich. 
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BEESWAX  WANTED 

We  pay  32c  in  cash,  or  35c  in  trade,  per  lb,,  delivered  here  for 

CHOICE     YELLOW    BEESWAX 

Send  ur  shipmsnt  now.     We  remit  the  day  it  comes  (o  hand. 

FRED.  W.  MUTH  &  CO. 

21  WALNUT  ST.  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


We  have  a  complete  stock  of 
Root's  Goods  and  can  save  you 
time  and  freight  expense.  We 
wotild  like  to  quote  you  prices  on 
the  goods  you  need.  We  sell  the 
Danz.  hive,  the  Comb  Honey  hive, 

H.  H.  HUNT  &  SON,  Redford,  Michigan. 


^eiadl  for 

Omit  n< 


I    PATEINT,     BINGHAM       SMOKEIRS.         24 


<  YEiARS  "the:   best,     ca-talog  freie:.  j 

T.       F.       BINGHAM,        FARWEILL.,       MICH.    \ 


BEES  AND  QUEENS.    Minnesota  Bred  Queens. 


Three  and  five-banded  Italians,  and  silver  giay 
Carniolans.  Unlesied  queens,  75  els  each;  lesied, 
SI. 00.  One-frame  nucleus,  without  queen,  75  cts.; 
Iwo-fianne,  S1.25.    Special  prices  on   large  orders. 

C.  B.  BANKSTON  &  CO.,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

2-07-tf 


ANGEL'S    GOLDEN    BEAUTIES 

And  his  bright  three-banded  Italian 
Queens  have  but  few  equals  and  no 
superiors.  A  fine  large  queen  of  either 
strain  for  SI. 00;  extra  select  breeder  for 
S2.50. 

SAMUEL  M.  ANGEL. 
R,  R.   L  Evansville.  Ind. 
6-07-Gt 


Try  our  Northern  bi'ed  queens. 
Three-tanded  and  Golden  Ital- 
ians. Un'ested,  76  cts. ;  tested 
SI. 23.  Hardy  and  good  honey 
gatherers.  We  want  your  orders 
and  will  guarantee  safe  arrival 
and  satisfaction.  Write  for  cir- 
cular to  4-07-tf 

MENNIE  &  FENTON. 

Pine  Island,  Minn. 


WANTED— An  experienced  apiatist  as  working 
irartner  in  new  business.  First  class  farm  in  con- 
nection. Entirely  new  field.  Unexcelled  oppor- 
tunities for  man  of  work  and  ambition. Address  L. 
G.  Sada,  £0  Degollado  St.,  Monterey,  N.  Mexico, 
5-o7  3t 
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BEE-HIVES  vwvwvy 
wwMw  SECTIONS 

Why  Buy  of  Us? 

Remus,  Mich..  Feb.  25,  1907. 
A.  G.  Goodman,  Grand  Rapids,  Micii. 

Dear  Sir:  —  I  use  Lewis  Sections  exclusively; 
there  are  none  better-  the  only  perfect  "V'-cut 
section  that  has  come  to  my  notice.  They  fold 
without  moistening'.  E.  D.  Townsend. 


Remus,  Mich.,  Feb.  18,  1907. 
The    Lewis    Hive    Bodies   are   far   superior, 
both  in  material    and    workmanship,   to  any  I  ever 
bought.  As  ever  yours, 

E.  D.  Townsend. 

Several  Car-Loads  on  hand. 
Immediate  shipments.     Beeswax  wanted. 
Advanced      Bee-Veil,     cord     arrangement. 
Silk  face,  50c,  postpaid. 

A.  G.  WOODMAN  CO. 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


WE  BUY  AND  SELL 


OF    DIFFERENT   KINDS 

If  you  have  any  to  dispose  of,  or  if  you  in- 
tend to  buy,  correspond  with  us. 

We  are  always  in  the  market  for  WAX  at 
at  the  highest  market  price. 


L. 


HILDRETH   &    SEGELKEN 

265-267  Greenwich  St     New  York. 


DO  IT  NOOl ! 


Send   for  my  free  Catalogs  of  bee  sup- 
plies.    Best  goods,  right  prices,  and  care- 
ful   attention    to    orders.       Write    today. 
Arthur  Rattray,  Almont,  Mich. 
4-07-tf 


We  are  Headquarters  for  the 

ALBINO  BEES 

the  best  in  the  world.  If  you  are  looking  for  the 
bee  that  will  gather  the  most  hcney,  and  is  the 
gentlest  of  all  bees  in  handling,  bby  ihe  Albino.  I 
also  furnish  the  llalian.  but  orders  sland  fifty  to  one 
in  favor  of  the  Albino. 

Prices:  Select  tested  Albino  queens  for  breeding, 
S5.00;  tested  Albino  queens  as  they  run,  S2.00; 
untested,  SI. 00.  Italians,  tested,  SI  .50;  untested, 
SI. 00. 

S.  VALENTINE, 
Rocky  Ridge,  Frederick  Co.,  Md 
5-07-tf 


— If  you  are  going  to — 

Buy  a  Buzz  Saw 

write  to  the  editor  of  the  Review.  He  has 
a  new  Barnes  saw  to  sell,  and  would  be 
glad  to  make  you  happy  by  telling  you 
the  price  at  which  he  would  sell  it. 
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BEES  m  QUEENS 

GOLOEN    ITALIANS 


The  yellow-all-over  kind. 

Book  your  orders   before  Ihe  rush  comes,   and 
you  will  be  sure  to  Ret  your  queens  on  time. 
I  rear  queens  from  select  mothers  only. 
1  am  situated  on  an  island  that  is  entirely  Italian- 
ized, and  pure  mating  is  practically  insured. 

My  stock  originally  came  from  the  best  known 
queen-breeders  in  the  country. 
I  will  begin  April  1st  and  fill  orders  in  rotation. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Untested  Queen S 1 .00 

Select  Untested  Queen 1.25 

Tested  Queen 2.00 

Select  Tested  Queen 3.00 

NUCLEI 
One-frame  Nucleus,  without  queen- ...   2.00 
Two-frame  Nucleus,  without  queen....  3.00 
Thr.ee-f'.ame  Nucleus,  without  queen..  3.50 


H.  M.  PARKER,  Jr. 

JAMES  ISLAND  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Money  Order  Office  Cfiarleston,  S.  C. 


The  D.inzenh.iker  TwciKielh  Ccntin  v  Smoker 

Awarded  Highest  Prize 
A  GOLD  MEDAL 

at  the   World's   Fair, 
St.  Louis,  1934. 


IS  THE  BEST, 

CLEANEST, 

COOLEST, 

STRONGEST, 

CHEAPEST, 

AND  LARGEST, 

SMOKER  SOLD 

FOR  A  DOLLAR. 


All  Thai  is  Claimed -The  General  Manager 
of  the  National  Bee-Keepers'  Association  says  : 

"1  have  given  your  20th  Century  Smoker  a 
thorough  trial.  For  convenience  in  lighting,  dur- 
abiliiy,  and  long  time  one  filling  will  last  and  give 
ample  smoke,  I  find  it  all  you  claim.  In  the  spring 
I  shall  wantseveial.    I  always  want  the  best." 

N.  E.  France,  Platteville,  Wis. 

Grant  Stanley,  Nisbet,  Fa.,  July  24,  1904, 
writes :  "After  giving  the  Canzentaker  20ih 
Century  Smoker  seveial  trials,  can  say  it  surpasses 
all  smokers  it  has  been  my  liberty  lo  try:  it  will  not 
go  out  until  the  fuel  is  all  consumed,  and  it  produces 
a  cool  smoke,  a  fea'.u.e  very  necessary  in  any  first- 
class  smoker." 

Price  SI. 00;  three  for  S2. 50.  By  mail,  25  cents, 
extra. 


Well-bred  Queens  !         ""■  danzenbaker,   mi 


am',  Florida. 


For  the  purpose  of  securing  an  ample  supply  of 
select-bred  queens,  I  have  engaged  an  experienced 
breeder  in  the  South  to  rear  queens  for  ME  ONLY, 
and  confidently  expect  to  fill  orders  promptly  soon 
as  weather  permits  mailing. 

Cook's  Square  Honey-jar 

is  the  best,  cheapest,  and  most  sanitary  package  for 
retailing  honey.  Send  for  circular  and  price  list  of 
hives,  bees,  and   useful  implements. 

J.  H.  M.  COOK,  70  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York 

The  Oldest  Supply-house  in  the  East, 
and  only  Reliable  Goods  sold.  lO 
Cents  brings  sample  jar  by  mail. 

4-07-3t 


TEXAS  QUEENS 

The  Famous  Honey-Producers 

Texas 


HONEY  QUEENS 

I,.\WS'  ITAIJAN  and  HOIA'IvAND  QUEENS. 
I'leiitj-  of  fine  queens  of  the  best  strains  on  earth 
and  with  these  I  am  catering  to  a  .s;  tisfiej  trade. 
Are  you  in  it  ?    Or  are  j-oii  interested. 

Laws'  Leather  and  Golden  Italians, 
Laws'  Holy  Lands. 

These  three,  no  more.  The  following  prices 
areas  low  as  consistent  with  good  queens.  Un- 
tested, 90c;  per  dozen,  |8.oo;  tested  Ji.oo;  ver 
dozen,  $10.  Breeders,  the  very  best  of  either 
race,  $3.00  each. 

W.  H.  Laws,  Beeville,  Tex. 


>  Queens 


The  Famous 
Honey- 
Producers 


1  am  booking  orders  now  for  April,  May  and  June 
delivery,  for  Carniolans,  Italians,  and  Goldens— 

equal  to  the  best,  regardless  of  price.     Prices: 

Tested  Queens SI. 00  each;  SI 0.00  per  doz 

.75      "  7.00      " 


Warranted 
Untested 


.50 


5.50 


GRANT  ANDERSON,  Sabinal,  Texas 

4-07-tf 


BEE-KEEPER'S  SUPPLIES 

New  Catalogue  Lower  Prices 

Modern  Machinery  etter  Goods 

We  are  Manufacturers 

MONDENG    MF'G.  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
i-04-6t  147-149  Cedar  Lake  Road 
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As  Regarded  by  National  Officers. 


The  officers  of  the  National  Bee-Keepers'  Associa- 
tion are  bright,  practical  men,  and  their  views  on  sub- 
jects apicultural  are  worthy  of  consideration.  Here 
are  the  views  of  three  of  them  reg-arding'  the  book 
Advanced  Bk.k  Culture. 

The  President,  Mr.  L.  A.  Aspinwall,  wa-ites  as 
follows: 

As  to  your  book.  Advanced  Bee-Culture,  I  esteem  it  very  highly, 
and  must  confess  that  it  is,  according  to  my  judgment,  one  of  the  most 
practical  works  on  bee-keeping  that  1  ever  read. 

The  General  Manager,  Mr.  N.  E.  France  says: 

In  a  few  words  you  have  given  the  up-to-date,  advanced  methods 
of  profitable  bee-keeping  for  progressive  bee-keepers,  and  I  wish  every 
member  of  the  National  had  a  copy. 

Jas.  A.  Green.  Secretary  of  the  National  says: 

I  have  just  finished  reading  Advanced  Bee  Culture  and  write  to 
express  my  hearty  appreciation.  The  most  experienced  bee-keeper 
may  study  it  with  profit,  yet  it  is  written  in  so  simple  and  concise  a 
style  that  even  the  beginner  can  understand  and  profit  by  it. 

Advanced  Bee  Culture  is  a  book  of  230  pages,  the 
size  of  the  Review,  profusely  illustrated,  beautifully 
printed,  and  substantially  bound.  The  price  is  $1.20;  or 
the  Review  one  year  and  the  book  for  only  $2.00. 
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MARSHFIELD    GOODS 

iire  made  riy^ht  in  the  tim- 
ber country,  and  we  have 
the    best    facilities    for 
shipping-;  direct,  quick 
and  low  rates.  Sections 
are  made  of  the  best 
young-  baswood   tim- 
ber,   and    perfect. 
Hives  and  Shipping- 
Cases  are  dandies. 
Ask  for  our   catal- 
ogue of  supplies, 
free.     ^     J>     ^ 


IVIarshfield  IVIfg.   Co. 

IWaFshfield,  Wis. 


Ho  Fish-Bone 


Is  apparent  in  combhoney  when 
the  Van  Deusen,  flat  -  bottom 
foundation  is  used.  This  style 
of  foundation  allows  the  making 
of  a  more  uniform  article,  hav- 
ing a  very  thi?t  base,  with  the 
surplus  wax  in  the  side  -  walls, 
where  it  can  be  utilized  by  the 
bees.  Then  the  bees,  in  chang- 
ing the  base  of  the  cells  to  the 
natural  shape,  work  over  the 
wax  to  a  certain  extent;  and  the 
result  is  a  comb  that  can  scarcely 
be  distinguished  from  that  built 
wholly  by  the  bees.  Being  so 
thin,  one  pound  will  fill  a  large 
number  of  sections. 

All  the  Trouble  of  wiring 
brood  frames  can  be  avoided  by 
using  the   Van   Deusen    wired. 

Send  for  circular;  price  list, 
and  samples  of  foundation. 

Canajobarie  N.   Y. 


DITTMER'S 

FOUNDATION 

Whj  do  thousands  of  Bee- 
Keepers  prefer  it  to  other 
makes?  Because  the  bees  like 
it  best  and  aceept  it  more 
readily. 

DITTMER'S  PROCESS 
IS    DITTMER'S 

it  stands  on  it's  OWN  NAME 
and  it's  OWN  FOUNDA- 
TION, to  which  alone  it  owes 
it's  reputation  and  merits. 

We  are  now  ready  to  make 
prices  for  next  season,  for 
Working  Wax  for  Cash  and 
for  full  line  of  supplies. 
Wholesale  and  Retail, 
Free  Catalogue  and  Sam- 
ples. 

Gus  Dittmer, 
Augusta,  Wisconsin. 


A  GREAT  IMPROVEMENT 

WILL   BE    FOUND    IN 

THE  AMERICAN  BEE-KEEPER  FOR  1907 


It  is  profusely  illustrated  and  enlarged 
and  contains  only  ar%xles  of  the  most 
practical  as  well  as  scientific  nature.  A 
special  corps  of  the  best  writers  has 
been  engaged.  The  editors  are  Harry 
E.  Hill  and  Arthur  C.  Miller,  than  whom 
there  are  no  more  practical  or  experi- 
enced Bee-Keepers  in  this  country.  We 
have  published  the  American  Bee- 
Keeper  continually  and  regularly  since 
1890. 

Regular  subscription  price  50c  a  year. 
One  year  to  new  subscribers  33c,  three 
years  for  $1.00. 

Send  for  sample  copy  and  our  new 
illustrated  price-list  of 

Bee  Supplies  of  all  Kinds. 

Guaranteed    highest  quality    at  lowest 
price. 

The  W.  T.  Falconer  Mfg. 

Company, 

Jamf-Stown,  N.  Y. 

(Established  25  years.) 
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Something  New=The  Ideal  Hive=Tool 

Bee-keepers  have  long  needed  a  Tool  with  which  to  work  among  the  hives  during  the  bee- 
eeason.  The  Tool  shown  here  was  Invented  by  Wra.  Muench,  a  Minnesota  bee-keeper,  some 
years  ago,  but  it  was  not  on  the  market  before.  We  have  lately  bought  this  Tool,  and  ail 
rights,  from  Mr.  Muench-s  widow,  and  have  had  the  flrst  lot  made.  They  are  ready  for  de- 
livery now. 


{ This  picture  is  exactly  one-half  the  size.) 


DESCRIPTION.— The  Ideal  Hive-Tool  is  made  of  high-grade  malleable  iron,  much  like  r^rought  iron, 
8J^  inches  lung.  The  middle  part  is  1  1-16  iiiclies  wide  an  J  7-32  thick,  The  smaller  end  is  ]%  inci-es  long,  ]4 
inch  wide,  and  7-32  thick,  ending  like  a  screw-driver.  The  larger  end  is  wedge-shaped,  having  a  shi^'o  semi- 
circular edge,  making  it  almost  perfect  for  prying  up  covers,  supers,  etc.,  as  it  does  not  mar  the  wood. 

What  Dr.  Miller  and  Miss  Wilson  Say  of  It: 

In  the  first  edition  (1903)  of  Dr.  Miller's  "Forty  Years  Among  the  Bees,"  page  58,  he 
says:  "  Of  all  the  hive  tools  I  have  tried,  I  like  best  the  Muench  tool."  On  Jan.  7,  1907,  he 
wrote  us  saying  he  thought  "  just  as  much  of  the  tool  as  ever." 

Miss  Wilson,  Dr.  Miller's  assistant,  says  this  of  the  Ideal  Hive-Tool :  "  It  is  an  ideal  tool. 
In  fact,  I  don't  see  how  it  could  bj  improved  upon.  I  am  sure  we  would  feel  utterly  lost  in 
the  apiary  without  it You  will  have  to  try  one  yourself  if  you  want  to  know  its  worth." 

The  Ideal  Hive-Tool  Free  to  a  New  Subscriber. 

To  a  new  subscriber  to  the  Weekly  Bee  Journal  for  one  year  (at  $1.00),  we  will  mail 
an  Ideal  Hive-Tool  free  ;  or  we  will  mail  the  Hive  Tool  alone  for  30  cents  (stamps  or  silver,  if 
more  convenient).  Sample  copy  of  the  Weekly  American  Bee  Journal  sent  on  request;  or  a 
3  months'  "  trial  trip  "  for  only  20  cents.  Address, 

GEORGE  W.  YORK  &  CO.,  334  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


CppTinWC    One-piece,  strictly  first-class,   of  all 
0LUIIUI10    standard   sizes,   at  $4.00    per  thou- 
sand for  No.  l,and   $3.50   for  No.  2.     Plain  sec- 
tions 25  cts.  less.     Other  supplies  at  low  prices. 
2-07-tf  J,  E.  MORGAN,  Dansville,  Ingham  Co.,  Mich. 
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Fine,  Three=Banded! 

',  -.  1        Italian  Queens 

Of  a  good  honey  gathering  strain,  at  75  cts  each, 
for  a  single  queen;  three  for  S2.00;  one  doz.  S7.50. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Orders  booked  and  filled 
in  rotation. 

3-07-3t  JULIUS  HAPPEL,  R.  F.  D.  No.  6,  EvansvilJe,  Ind. 

BEES,  QUEENS  AND  SUPPLIES 

\\'e  manufacture  standard  dovetailed  1  ee-hives 
and  supplies,  cheaper  than  you  ever  l)ousht 
before.  Our  Queens  and  Bee.s  stand  at  the  head 
in  quality.  Unl<sted  75c,  each;  $425  for  6;  or 
$8.00  per  dozen.  Tested,  $1.25  each;  J12  00  per 
dozen.  Select  tested,  I1.50.  Special  prices  to 
dealers  and  in  large  lots  on  application.  Dilt- 
nier's  foundation      Catalog  free. 

THE  BEE  &  HONEY  COMPANY, 
Will  Atchley,  Prop. 
Beeville,  (Bee  Co.)  Texas, 


ADVANTAGES     OF 

BEE  ESCAPES. 

No  sweat  steals  down  the  cheeks  and  aching 
back  of  the  tired  bee-keeper,  as  the  result  of  standing 
in  the  hot  sun.  puffing,  blowing,  smoking  and 
brushing  bees;  no  time  is  wasted  in  these  disagree- 
able operations,  and  no  stings  received  in  resent- 
ment of  such  treatment;  the  honey  is  secured  free 
from  black  or  even  the  taint  of  smoke;  the  cappings 
are  not  injured  by  the  gnawing  of  the  bees;  and  rob- 
bers stand  no  show  whatever.  If  there  are  any 
burr-combs,  they  are  cleaned  up  by  the  bees  inside 
the  hive,  before  the  honey  is  removed.  Leading 
bee-keepers  use  the  PORTER  escape,  and  say  that 
without  a  trial  it  is  impossible  to  realize  the  amount 
of  vexatious,  annoying,  disagreeable  work  that  it 
saves.  The  cost  is  only  20  cts.  each,  or  $2.25  per 
dozen. 

R.  &.  E.  C.  PORTER,  MFRS. 
Send  Orders  to  Your  Dealer. 
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MICHIGAN 

Bee  Keepers   Can    Save   Time  and    Money    by    Getting    Tlieir 

Bee    Supplies    of 

I.K1SGST  &  KOENia, 

1-27    so.   laTlI  ST.,  SAGIXA>V,  MICH. 

SOMK    RKASONS 

Wliy  it  will  pay  yon  to  patronize  this  £rm. 

Saginaw  is  a  large  wholesale  lumber  market,  thereby  enabling  them  to  buy 
lumber  at  the  best  possible  advantage. 

It  is  also  an  excellent  shipping  point,  as  there  are  competing  roads  running 
out  in  many  directions. 

This  firm  keeps  on  hand  a  large  stock  of  standard  goods  which  enables  them 
to  fill  orders  promptly. 

They  are  not  simply  dealers,  but  have  a  shop  equipped  with  machinery,  and 
can  make  any  special  goods  on  short  notice. 

They  are  practical  bee-keepers  as  well  as  expert  mechanics,  which  insures 
perfect  accuracy. 

The  editor  of  the  Review  has  twice  visited  this  establishment,  and  takes 
pleasure  in  certifying  as  to  the  quality  of  the  work  turned  out. 

Send  for  Price  List. 

Copy  of  Advanced  Bee  culture  given  free  with  order  for  $15.00  worth  of  supplies 
.  providing  Review  is  mentioned.  . 


SUPERIOR  QUEENS. 

Lea;!;:r  Colored  Italians. 

Single  queen,  75  cts.;  one  doz.,  S7.50.  Wiite  for 
prices  on  large  numbers. 

1  use  a  tcmbination  of  several  well-known 
methods  of  cveen  rearing,  combined  with  two  new 
features  en!,  ely  my  own,  and  can  turn  out  good 
queens  fas'er  than  by  any  other  method.  Every 
queen  is  v.  c  ranted  purely  mated,  and  absolutely 
satisfactor/. 

3.07-tf  S.  F.  TREGO,  Swedona,  Ills. 


Second  Hand  Bee  Hives  for  sale  We  have 
1000  second  hand  hives,  in.good  condition,  that  we 
will  sell  as  follows;  Langstroth  hives,  40  cts.  each; 
Heddon  hives,  30  cts..  Chaff  hives,  50  cts. 

H.  &  W.  J.  Maniey, 
Sandusky,  Mich. 
5-07-3t 


QUEENS,  NUCLEI 


.By  uniting  the  swarms  from 
1 ,000  colonies  the  coming 
season,  1  shall  be  able  to  sell  queens,  after  March 
1st,  at  25  cts  each -S3. 00  ser  dozen.  One-frame 
nucleus  with  the  queen,  $1.25;two-frame,  SI  .50; 
three-frame  $1.75. 

2-07-3t  R.  M.  SPENCER,  NordhofT,  Calif. 


WE  OFFER  FOR  A  LIMITEO  TIME  ONLY  AT  LIBERAL  FIGURES 


AS     FOLLOWS: 


300  Thousand  Quart  Berry  Boxes. 

loo  Thousaud  16  and  24  Ouart  Berry  Boxes 

200  Thoitsand  .Sections 


25  Thousand  24  Section  No-drip  Shipping 

Cases 
2  Thousaud  Dovetai'ed  Bee-Hives. 


Write  today  and  f;et  our  special  prices,  on  any  quantity.     Address, 

^  SHEBOYGAN  FRUIT-BOX  CO.,   Sheboygan,  Wis.  ^ 
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SPECIAL  BARGAINS 

In    Dovetailed  Hives,  Plain  and  Beeway   Sections,  Hoffman 
Brood    Frames,  Section  Holders,  Separators,  etc. 

We  are  enlarg^ing-  our  FACTORY  and  all  of  those  goods 
have  to  be  moved.  If  you  wrant  anything  in  your  apiary,  you 
will  do  vrell  by  writing  us  at  once,  and  we  will  make  you 
DELIVERED  PRICES  that  will  surprise  you.  Our  stock 
is  all  new  and  up-to-date,  we  do  not  keep  poor  or  second  grade 
goods.  Our  s'zes  are  standard.  Quality  and  finish  cannot  be 
beat  by  anyone.  We  make  anything  used  in  the  apiary  and 
can  save  you  money  and  delay  at  any  time  of  the  season. 
Give  us  a  trial  and  be  convinced.  We  aim  to  please  our 
customers  and  guarantee  all  our  goods  to  give  entire  satisfac- 
tion or  refund  the  mone}\ 

MINNESOTA  BEE  KEEPERS'  SUPPLY  CO., 
John  Doll  &  Son,  Proprietors, 
Nicollet  Island.    No.  35.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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^^^  Swarming  Season 

will  soon  be  here.     Are  you   prepared  ?    Why  not 
order  your  supplies  now.  and  take  advantage  of 

THE    LARGE    DISCOUNTS 

which  we  offer  this  month  on  Bee-Supplies  ?    Only 
remember  the 

LOW    FREIGHT     RATES 

from  TOLEDO  places  our  goods  in  your  door 
cheaper  than  you  can  get  them  elsewhere.  We 
afford  you  every  advantage  in  both  Poultry  and  Bee 
Supplies.  We  sell  The  A.  1.  Root  Co.'s  bee-supplies, 
Model  Incubators  and  Brooders,  Prairie  State  Incu- 
bators and  Brooders,  Poultry  Supplies  of  all  kinds. 

OUR  LARGE   ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG 

illustrates   and  describes   our  complete  line:  tells 

how  to  raise  bees  and  chickens  successfully. 

Free  upon  request. 


The  Griggs  Bros.  &  Nichols  Go. 

528  Monroe  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
FRAMES,  FRAMES,  FRAMES 

Hall's  Hobby"  beats  them  all,  they  will  fit 
your  home-made  hive.  All  about  them  and  a 
little  besides.     Your  name  on    a  postal   please. 

12  06  If  U.  S.  HAI,I<,  So.  Cabot.  Vt 


ITALIAN  QUEENS 

Untested,  $  1 .00  each;  six  for  S5.00:  one  dozen, 
S8.00.    Tested  queens,  $1 .50  each.     Breeders,  S5. 

Caucasian  queens,  untested,  SI. 20  each;  six  for 
$6.00;  one  dozen.  $11.00.  Warranted,  tested, 
$1.50  each.  Breeders,  $5.00  each.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed.     Booking  orders  now. 

D.  J.  BLOCHER,  Pearl  City,  III. 

5-07-tf 

Canadian  and 
Nortiiern  New  Yorl( 
Bee-Keepers ! 

Buy  your  supplies  of  A.  H  .  REEVES  &  CO 

and  save  freight  charges  and  time  A  large 
stock  of  new  goods  just  in  from  the  factory. 
Send  for  catalog  and  price  list. 

ROOT'S   GOODS 

Cash  Paid  for  Beeswax 

A.  H.  REEVES  &  CO. 
4-07-3t  Watertown,  New    York_ 

Phone    1296 


An   Impervious    Bee    Veil    and    Dress. 


A  MONTHLY   JOURNAL 
Devoted  to  the  Interests  of  Honey  Producers. 


1.00  A  YEAR. 


W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON,  Editor  and  Publisher. 


VOL.  XX.        FLINT,  MICHIGAN,  JUNE  15,  1907.      NO.  6 

Making-  an  Absolutely  Bee-Proof 
Bee-Dress 


BELOW  I  write  about  a  bee-dress  I  am 
using  which  is  absolutely  bee-proof. 
If  this  will  ba  of  no  interest  to  you,  please 
read  no  farther;  throw  this  in  the  waste- 
basket  and  so  save  your  time.  Thinking 
you  may  decide  to  read  it.  here  goes: 

Make  an  over-shirt  of  denim,  sleeves 
rather  long,  and  small  at  the  wrist.  Let 
the  garment  be  very  large  in  the  neck. 
with  no  opening  in  front  or  behind.  Make 
a  head-dress  a  la  Alexander,  only  about 
five  inches  high.  The  diameter  of  this  is 
decided  by  the  circumference  of  the  hat 
brim  which  should  be  its  equal.  This  also 
decides  the  size  of  the  neck  opening. 
Put  the  seam  of  the  wire-cloth  head- 
diess  behind  and  sew  the  lower  edge  very 
firmly  to  the  dress. 

Now  take  a  piece  of  denim  sufficiently 
long,  and  about  six  inches  wide,  and  sew 
one  edge  to  the  top  of  the  head-dress. 
Have  a  hem  in  top  edge,  put  a  string 
through  the  hem,  and  tie  this  on  your  hat. 
Make   the  over-shirt  plenty  long,  so    .hat 


you  can  tie  a  string  around  below  the 
waist. 

For  the  hands,  the  very  best  thing  I  can 
get  is  a  pair  of  gloves  made  of  a  rather 
light  colored  twilled  cloth,  costing  ten 
cents  a  pair.  They  are  quite  bee-prouf 
and  short  fingered.  To  the  wrists  of  these 
gloves  sew  the  ankle  ends  of  a  pair  of 
women's  stocking  legs,  and  in  the  top  ends 
sew  a  piece  of  garter  elastic  ribbon,  mak- 
ing them  tight  enough  to  ciasp  the  arms 
firmly.     That  makes  the  whole  dress. 

Put  a  stiff-brim  straw  hat  in  its  place 
and  leave  it  there.  Draw  on  the  rig  over 
your  head,  tie  around  the  waist  rather 
tightly,  put  on  the  gloves,  and  you  can 
defy  all  the  bees  in  your  apiary.  I  use 
these  gloves  without  cutting  off  any  of 
the  fingers. 

Now  for  its  advantages:  The  first  and 
greatest  is  that  it  is  absolutely  bee-proof. 
You  know  that  there  are  no  holes  where 
a  bee  can  slip  in.  1  was  surprised  to 
find  it  quite  cool.     It  is  quickly  put  on  and 
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taken  off.  I  can  take  it  off  in  twelve 
seconds.  One  motion  for  each  glove, 
another  to  loosen  the  string  at  the  waist, 
then  reach  over  the  shoulder,  catch  hold 
of  the  back  and  jerk  the  whole  dress  off, 
and  there  you  are  ! 

If  you  should  read  as  far  as  this,  I 
Would  like  to  have  you  try  this  dress  next 
season,  and,  if  worth  publishing,  do  so, 
but  1  do  not  wish  my  name  mentioned. 

Some  of  the  pictures  showing  Alexan- 
der's head-dress,  show  a  cover  over  the 
back  of  the  neck  and  the  sun  shining  ir 
the  eyes.     To  me,  both  are  objectionable 

It  may  be  that  I  think  more  of  this 
dress  than  any  one  else  would.  1  am 
over  70.  and  easily  get  "rattled.'"  Before 
I  had  this  dress,  I  would  put  off  attending 
to  the  bees  when  I  knew  I  ought  to,  be- 
cause 1  could  not  go  at  the  work  confident 
that  I  would  not  be  stung — perhaps 
enough  to  drive  me  away.  Now  I  attend 
to  the  work  when  it  should  he  done.  Be- 
fore, I  was  completely  exhausted  when  my 
work  was  done,  and  often  said  that  I 
wanted  no  more  baes  than  I  then  had- 
Now  I  propose  to  double  the  number  the 


coming  season,  though  I  do  not  want  to 
tell  you  how  few  I  would  then  have  for 
fear  your  mouth  would  not  stand  the 
strain. 

If  you  cannot  get  the  kind  of  giove 
mentioned,  I  will  send  you  a  pair  (no 
charge),  as  they  please  me  much  better 
than  anything  else  I  have  tried. 

There  is  just  one  point  in  which  I  tnink 
I  could  improve  this  dress;  I  sometimes 
have  a  little  difficulty  in  seeing  eggs  in 
the  cells.  1  would  improve  this  by  putting 
in  a  glass.  In  an  old  dress  I  made,  I  had 
one.  It  was  put  in  quite  firmly,  but  I  had 
to  take  it  out  as  the  moisture  from  my 
breath  settled  on  the  glass.  I  cut  a  glass 
of  the  size  I  wished,  filed  off  the  sharp 
edges,  and  then  sev/ed  a  wide  tape  around 
the  edge  stretching  it  very  tightly  and 
having  it  lap  over  on  both  sides  of  the 
glass.  Where  the  corners  were  turned 
the  tape  made  a  lap  which  was  sewed 
together.  This  tape  was  to  have  some- 
thing to  which  to  sew  when  fastening  the 
glass  in  its  place. 

Auburn,  N.  Y.,  March  4,  1907. 


Helpful  Hints  in  Extensive 
Bee-Keeping. 


E.    D.    TOWNSEND. 


I 


sectional  honey  house  is  set  up  at 
each  yard.  Sometimes  we  build  them 
at  the  yard;  oftener  they  are  built  at 
hom.e,  out  of  season,  then  in  the  spring 
they  are  'oaded  on  a  wagon  and  drawn 
to  the  ou'.-yards.  We  try  and  place  them 
on  the  lowest  side  of  the  yard,  so  as  to 
wheel  our  loads  of  honey  down  hill.  If  it 
is  possible  wi<"hout  wheeling  too  much  up 
hill,  we  set  the  honey  house  door  as  near 
the  middle  of  the  yard  as  we  can.  This 
makes  th    honey  house  nearer    the  bees, 


thus  facilitating  the  wheeling  in  of  our 
crop  of  honey. 

Our  bee  yards  never  have  more  than 
100  colonies  at  a  time;  and  this  is  fall- 
count.  With  this  number,  fall-count,  we 
usually  have,  after  our  winter  losses  and 
queenless  colonies  are  deducted,  some- 
where between  80  and  90  colonies  with 
which  to  commence  the  season. 

We  find  a  12x16  foot  house  as  large  as 
we  can  load  and  draw  handily,  without 
going  to  the  expense  of  making  the    sec- 
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tions  smaller,  than  to  have  them  come 
apart  at  the  corners,  and  the  roof  in  two 
parts,  as  they  are.  The  description  is 
something  as  follows: 

The  fioor  is  in  two  sections,  each  8x12 
feet  in  size;  and  the  foundation  is  of  2x6 
inch  material,  placed  1 6  inches  apart, 
with  a  2x6  inch  spiked  on  the  ends.  The 
floor  is  of  planed  and  matched  lumber. 
The  siding  is  planed  lumber,  put  on  up 
and  down,  then  lined  inside  with  felt  roof- 
ing. This  roofing  is  simply  a  good  grade 
of  tarred  paper,  and  costs,  here  at  our 
hardware,  S2.00  per  100  pounds.  This 
paper  is  what  we  depend  on  to  keep  out 
the  bees,  and  is  fastened  on  with  lath, 
being  careful  to  get  it  on  nice  and  sm.ooth. 

The  sides  and  ends  of  the  house  are 
built  separate,  and  bolted  together  at  the 
corners.  The  posts  are  5  feet  10  inches. 
The  roof  is  one-third  pitch  and  each  half 
is  built  separate.  The  frame  work,  ex- 
C3pt  the  foundation,  is  of  2x4  scantling 
planed  down  to  3>^xl  '2  inches,  as  this  is 
heavy  enough  for  this  size  of  building,  and 
makes  it  lighter  to  handle.  We  use  seven 
rafters  on  each  side  of  the  roof,  and  this 
leaves  the  space  between  the  rafters  such 
that  one  width  of  tarred  felt  will  paper 
between  each  pair  of  rafters:  for  we 
paper  both  overhead  and  sides.  Houses 
papered  during  April  lose  nearly  all  the 
smell  of  tarred  paper,  by  extracting  time. 
The  roof  is  covered  either  with  shingles 
or  tarred  felt. 

USE     WIRE     SCREENS     AT    THE    WINDOWS     BUT 
NOT    AT    THE   DOOR. 

With  the  white  building  paper  on  some 
of  our  honey  houses,  the  mice  make  these 
houses  headquarters.  One  of  the  most 
m:ce-ridden  houses  was  at  our  Isabella 
yard.  A  year  ago  this  house  was  pa- 
pered with  tarred  felt  paper,  and  we  have 
never  seen  a  mouse  in  that  house  since; 
neither  have  there  been  any  ants  there 
either.  Then,  we  are  quite  sure  that  the 
robber  bees  are  not  nearly  as  bad  around 
a  tar-lined  house:  at  any  rate,  they  have 
never  troubled  us  in  these  houses  yet. 
While  I   do  not    suppose  that  this   paper 


would  keep  out  robbers  if  one  were  care- 
less and  let  them  get  started,  still,  I  am 
satisfied  that  tarred  paper  is  distasteful 
to  the  bees,  as  it  is  to  mice  and  ants.  If 
this  proves  so,  there  may  be  more  in  this 
tar  paper  than  we  realized  at  first  There 
is  one  objection  to  this  dark  colored  paper, 
and  that  is,  the  honey  house  is  not  so 
light  as  if  it  were  papered  with  white 
paper. 

But  to  return:  The  frame  for  the  sides 
is  of  three  16-ft.,  and  two  5-ft.  10  inches 
pieces  of  2x4.  When  nailed  up,  the  three 
long  2x4"s  furnish  a  plate,  a  sill  and  a 
girt.  Now  this  girt  is  placed  at  exactly 
the  right  distance  from  the  plate  so  that 
the  window  will  exactly  fit  in  between  it 
and  the  plate,  and  slide  on  the  shop- 
window  plan.  A  storm  window  is  made 
of  the  same  material  as  the  siding  and 
slides  in  as  mentioned  above.  A  screen 
of  wire  cloth  is  nailed  on  the  outside  to 
keep  the  bees  out.  As  all  our  work  in 
these  houses  is  done  during  warm  weather, 
we  need  no  glass,  but  work  with  the 
storm-window  open.  One  reason  for  dis- 
continuing using  glass,  was  the  danger  of 
breaking  it  in  moving. 

USE  WIRE  SCREENS  AT  THE   WINDOWS   RUT 
NOT  AT  THE  DOOR. 

A  window  of  this  description  is  built  in 
each  side,  a  little  in  front  of  the  center, 
which  brings  them  in  that  part  of  the 
building  where  most  of  the  work  is  done. 
This  makes  a  light,  airy  room,  where  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  work,  compared  to  some  of 
the  small,  dark  dungeons  I  have  seen 
some  bee-keepers  use. 

A  2-foot  8  inch,  by  6-foot  6  inch  pan- 
eled door  is  placed  in  the  center  of  the 
front  end. 

We  have  no  wire  screen  in  our  doors. 
When  1  began  bee-keeping,  in  the  ZO's,  it 
was  fashionable  to  have  a  screen.  All 
the  honey  house  doors,  where  1  can  re- 
member of  visiting,  were  provided  with  a 
wire  screen.  So,  of  course,  I  fell  in  line. 
It  did  not  take  long  to  learn  that  robber 
bees  were  attracted  to  that  part  of  the 
building  covered  with   wire   screen;  these 
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opening's  causing'  a  draft  through  the 
building  where  the  screens  were,  the 
aroma,  or  scent,  of  new  honey  caused  the 
robbers  to  congregate  at  the  screens. 
Then  when  one  of  us  entered  the  honey 
house,  a  raft  of  these  prowling  robbers 
would  go  in  with  us.  The  remedy  was 
simple;  use  the  panel  door  mentioned 
above,  then  the  robbers  will  cong'regate  at 
the  windows,  and  leave  the  doors  practi- 
cally free  from  bees. 

The  frames  for  the  ends  are  built  simi- 
lar to  the  ones  for  the  sides,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  gable  ends  built  at  one-third 
pitch.  The  siding  is  put  on  up  and  down 
and  projects  down  an  inch  or  so  below 
the  sill,  so  the  water  will  not  crawl  in 
under  upon  the  floor.  The  foundation  is 
m.ade  an  inch  scant  of  12x16  ft.,  so  that 
the  siding  that  projects  down  an  inch  will 


slip  over  it,  letting  the  sill  of  the  building 
rest  on  the  floor. 

The  2x4  corner  posts  are  set  in  such  a 
way  that  when  the  building  is  set  up  the 
flat  sides  come  together,  thus  n.aking  it 
more  convenient  in  bolting  them  together. 

It  is  convenient,  when  setting  up  the 
house,  to  so  locate  it  that  the  ground 
slopes  towards  the  door,  in  front.  Then 
do  not  g'et  the  building  so  high  from  the 
ground  but  that  a  little  banking  up  in 
front  will  make  a  bridge,  so  that  the 
wheel-barrow  will  run  in  on  nearly  level 
ground. 

Such  a  house  will  cost  S50  or  S60,  1 
should  think,  in  this  locality :  and  it  weighs 
between  5,000  and  4,000  pounds.  We 
draw  a  house  to  one  load,  on  our  flat  bee- 
rack. 

Remus,  Mich..  Feb.   12,   1907. 


Sections  and  Supers,  Management 
Before  Swarming. 


E.     F.     ATWATER. 


FQR  the  production  of  comb  honey  we 
prefer  the  standard,  eight-frame 
hive;  and  supers  for  4^  x  4^4  x  1  %  bee- 
way  sections,  containing  six,  single-tier, 
wide  frames.  The  wide  frames  are  simi- 
lar to  the  ordinary,  section  holders,  only 
we  have  the  bottom-bars  made  ->s  inch 
thick,  to  do  away  with  the  sagging  and 
all-round  pitiful  frailty  of  the  ordinary 
section-holder  with  its  bottom  bar  only  j4 
inch  thick.  The  top-bar  is  only  %  inch 
thick  and  fastened  with  only  one  small 
nail,  not  cement,  coated  at  each  end. 

This  allows  the  top-bar  to  be  slightly 
loosened,  if  necessary,  that  the  full  sec- 
tions may  be  readily  removed  from  the 
wide  frames.  With  this  arrangement,  no 
"play"  need  be  allowed  between  the  top- 
bars  of  the  sections  and  the  top-bar  of 
the    wide    frame.     This    arrangement    is 


just  fine,  as  it  does  away  with  the  worst 
faults  of  the  old-style  wide  frame,  yet 
protects  the  sections  from  propolis  and 
stain  as  does  no  other  super.  We  use 
some  other  supers  as  an  object-lesson  to 
our  students.  We  have  some  T-supers 
with  their  many  faults — the  hopeless 
staining  of  the  top  and  bottom  of  every 
section,  the  all-round  lack  of  "fixedness"" 
of  its  contents,  the  corner-spaces  and  lit- 
tle sticks  to  fill  them--all  these,  and  more, 
combine  to  make  the  T-super  very  unde- 
sirable in  many  localities. 

The  section-holder  without  a  top-bar 
leaves  unprotected  the  top  of  every  sec- 
tion to  be  stained  according  to  the  slow- 
ness of  the  flow  and  the  time  required  for 
the  bees  to  fill  the  super.  The  bottom- 
bars,  as  before  stated,  are  so  frail  as  to 
sag,  and  do  not  prove  desirable. 
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When  our  helpers  begin  cleaning  sec- 
tions from  either  section-holders  or  T- 
supers,  a  loud  protest  is  heard,  to  be  fol- 
lowed with  expressions  of  relief  when 
they  again  come  to  sections  from  the  wide 
frame  supers.  It  is  evident,  from  letters 
appearing  in  some  of  the  journals,  that 
many  bee-keepers  have  no  conception  of 
the  appearance  of  a  properly  cleaned  sec- 
tion. We  do  not  clean  them  so  thoroughly 
as  some,  yet  we  are  not  satisfied  to  rub 
them  over  wire  screen,  or  with  any  other 
method  that  only  begins  the  work  of 
scraping.  We  remove  all  stain  from  out- 
side surfaces  and  all  edges.  With  the 
wide  frame,  the  propolis  and  stain  are 
confined  to  a  line  around  the  edges  where 
it  is  most  easily  removed. 

So  long  as  there  is  no  other  cheap  and 
easy  way  to  prepare  our  honey  for  mar- 
ket, the  wide  frame  super  will  be  supreme. 
When  we  find  how  to  hide  the  stain  on 
the  sections,  the  wide-frame  suoer  will  be 
a  back-number. 

We  use  both  the  tin  and  the  wood  sep- 
arators, and  it  would  be  difficult  to  say 
which  is  preferable.  Each  has  its  good 
points.  After  an  extensive  test,  extend- 
ing over  several  years,  we  have  discarded 
the  fence-separators  and  plain  sections, 
as  inferior  to  the  older  styles.  The  solemn 
truth,  for  our  localities  and  our  markets, 
is  that  we  get  less  honey  in  the  new- 
fangled sections  and  supers,  it  is  not  so 
uniformly  salable,  and  it  does  not  sell  for 
so  much  money.  We  keep  a  few  of  the 
fence-supers  in  use  for  the  benefit  of  our 
helpers,  but  we  have  to  be  satisfied  to 
take  25c.  per  case  less  for  the  honey  in 
4x5  sections  than  for  the  old,  standard, 
4'4x4'4xlj4  sections.  In  our  comb 
honey  yards  we  use  the  Hofi^man  frame. 
We  might  prefer  staple-spaced  frames,  as 
more  easily  handled,  but  for  the  fact  that 
it  may  be  expedient,  some  seasons,  to 
produce  some  extracted  honey  in  a  comb- 
honey  yard,  when  the  staples  would  in- 
terfere with  rapid  uncapping.  We  con- 
sider the  "Alpaugh"  spacing  method  and 
device  well  worth  a  trial. 

At  the  lower  corners  of  all  of  our  frames 


we  insist  on  a  staple  projecting  '4  inch. 
These  prevent  the  frames  from  becoming 
far  out  of  square,  add  considerably  to  the 
ease  and  safety  of  manipulation,  and  are 
used  by  Coggshall,  Hill,  Somerford  and 
others. 

Our  covers  are  largely  of  the  "Acme" 
type,  telescoping  the  hive  or  super  al- 
most two  inches,  with  an  air  space  above 
quilt  or  inner  cover.  Covers  of  this  type 
are  used  by  E.  W.  Alexander,  R.  C.  Aikin, 
F.  Greiner  and  many  other  extensive  pro- 
ducers. 

In  locating  the  yards,  besides  the  best 
possible  pasturage,  we  want  the  best 
available  wind-break  as  of  almost  equal 
importance,  even  in  this  favored  section, 
with  its  phenomenally  low    wind  velocity. 

We  arrange  our  colonies  in  pairs,  on 
double  stands,  each  pair,  (if  yard-room 
will  permit)  several  feet  from  the  next; 
rows  facing  away  from  each  other  where 
"the  lay  of  the  land"  will  allow,  so  that  a 
wheel-barrow  may  pass  along  the  rows  at 
the  rear  of  the  hives,  giving  the  operator 
easy  access  to  the  back  end  and  one  side 
of  each  hive. 

We  expect  to  examine  the  colonies  in 
April,  although  no  harm  is  done  if  the 
colonies  are  not  disturbed  until  May,  ex- 
cept that  there  is  then  a  possibility  of 
work  piling  up  on  us  faster  than  is  prof- 
itable. At  this  examination  we  aim  to 
clip  each  queen's  wing,  if  not  already 
clipped,  recording  her  age  with  the  Alex- 
ander tin  tags,  on  the  front  end  of  the  hive. 

Some  equalizing  of  stores  is  done,  and 
drone-comb  supplied  to  a  few  colonies  of 
choicest  stock,  usually  largely  Carniolan 
blood. 

Most  of  the  colonies  have  passed  the 
winter  in  one-story  hives — a  few  in  two- 
story  hives.  In  May.  if  the  season  be  fav- 
orable, some  of  the  single-story  colonies 
will  become  crowded,  so  we  inspect  each 
colony  at  least  twice  in  May,  adding  an 
upper  story  cont-.iining  eight  worker- 
combs  to  each  strong  colony.  If  we  are 
in  doubt  if  any  particular  colony  will 
need  more  room  we  either  give  some  of 
its  brood  to  a  colony  not  quite  so  strong, 
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or  else  give  an  extra  story  of  combs  be- 
low, although  that  is  not  nearly  so  sure 
to  discourage  swarming  until  the  flow  ar- 
rives, as  is  the  plan  of  adding  an  upper- 
story  of  combs.  This  is  contrary  to  the 
Simmins'  theories,  but  true  with  us  as 
with  many  others. 

If  the  bees  need  it,  we  feed  as  required 
outside  in  tubs  full  of  alfalfa  stems  or  ex- 
celsior. Only  one  season  has  this  been 
necessary,  although  it  might  have  paid 
well  some  other  seasons.  At  first  we 
start  the  bees  by  breaking  up  some  old 
combs  into  pieces  about  l}i  inches  square. 
We  dip  these  in  the  feed,  lay  one  at  the 
entrance  to  each  hive,  kick  the  hive  if  the 
bees  are  not  numerous  at  the  entrance, 
and  so  on.     Then  we  go  around    and  pick 


up  the  bits  of  comb,  with  bees  at  work  on 
the  feed  in  the  cells,  and  carry  them  on  a 
queen-excluder  or  escape-board,  to  the 
tub,  where  they  are  all  dumped  into  the 
feed.  In  a  few  minutes  every  colony  will 
be  at  work,  and  the  feed  will  all  be  gone 
long  before  many  of  your  neighbors'  bees 
find  it. 

Our  management  is  not  fixed  or  stereo- 
typed. We  are  on  the  lookout  for  im- 
provements. We  condemn  no  method 
finally  after  only  one  season's  test.  We 
may  experiment  until  we  have  the 
"crown  of  success",  but  it  is  not  true  with 
us,  that  this  "experimenting  is  ended." 
Let  us  press  forward. 

Meridian,  Idaho,  March  18.  1907. 


Controlling  Increase    by  Gutting 
Out    the    Brood. 


F.  COVERDALE. 


/SrONTROL  of  increase  is  not  difficult  to 
vJ  accomplish  in  the  sense  of  keeping 
the  number  of  colonies  about  the  same; 
but  to  attain  this  end  with  the  least  labor, 
and  to  obtain  the  greatest  profit  out  of 
the  bees  for  the  work  done,  is  a  weighty 
problem. 

If  one  uses  eight-frame  hives,  is  a  pro- 
ducer of  comb  honey,  and,  to  keep  down 
increase  has  to  keep  one  extra  hive  for 
nearly  every  colony,  or,  say,  at  least  fifty 
extra  hive  bodies  for  every  one  hundred 
colonies  kept,  these  extra  hives  become 
depreciating  capital,  or  a  stock  of  extras 
to  be  kept  up.  The  plan  that  will  make 
it  unnecessary  to  keep  on  hand  extras  is 
the  plan  for  which  I  watch  and  wait.  So 
far,  I  know  of  no  such  way  that  would  be 
at  all  successful  in  my  location. 

The  caging  of  the  queen  in  any  of  its 
forms  is  disastrous  here;  not  only  because 


of  the  extra  labor  involved,  but  because 
the  bees  cease  to  work  with  the  same 
vigor,  and  it  defeats  the  securing  of  a  fall 
crop.  Any  plan  in  which  a  condition  is 
brought  about  causing  the  old  queen  or 
bees  to  destroy  all  queen  cells,  and  then 
recruit  the  same  into  a  strong  working 
colony  again,  can't  be  depended  upon,  be- 
cause the  swarming  fever  will  again  ap- 
pear in  too  many  cases.  Any  plan  that 
has  for  its  aim  a  young,  newly  reared 
queen,  on  old  combs,  or  a  full  set  of  combs, 
in  a  populous  colony,  can't  be  depended 
upon  not  to  swarm;  for  even  the  "set- 
backs" swarm  if  not  "thinned  out"  after 
the  young  queens  begin  to  lay. 

Any  plan  that  rids  the  hives  of  all 
brood,  kills  all  swarming  just  as  effectu- 
ally as  if  natural  swarming  had  taken 
place.  However,  there  is  something 
about  shook  swarms  not  exactly  the  same 
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as  natural  swarms;  for  instance,  at  times, 
many  of  them  abscond:  and  so  do  natural 
swarms,  at  times,  and  I  don't  know  just 
why.  1  have  known  a  few  natural  swarms 
to  abscond  every  bright  day,  and  build 
drone  comb  until  they  dwind'ed  to  a  mere 
handful;  but  more  artificial  swarms  seem 
to  turn  out  this  way. 

One  plan  is  to  open  a  hive  that  is  pre- 
paring to  swarm,  cutting  out  and  remov- 
ing the  brood,  leaving  the  honey  parts  in 
the  frames,  and  this  colony  will  take  right 
hold  of  business  from  the  start,  and  will 
be  no  more  likely  to  swarm  than  would  a 
natural  swarm.  In  this  case  the  brood 
combs  are  set  in  a  box  with  a  screen  cone 
in  one  side,  and  moved  up  close  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  old  hive;  and  this  colony 
makes  a  boomer  to  work  in  sections  as 
the  young  bees  are  constantly  reinforcing 
the  old  stand.  This  plan  keeps  down  all 
increase  and  gives  an  excellent  crop  of 
honey  of  prime  quality,  if  any  is  to  be 
had. 

This  hatching-box  as  an  extra  would 
have  to  be  kept  as  stock  on  hand,  but  I 
think  no  one  need  fear  results.  The 
combs  would  have  to  be  melted  into  wax 
as  soon  as  the  young  bees  were  hatched. 
Those  cut  off  combs  of  brood,  when  set 
in  the  hatching-box,  must  be.  kept  spaced 
so  as  not  to  let  one  comb  of  brood  touch 
the  other,  and  a  few  old  bees  must  be  run 
in  with  the  same  to  clean  up  what  honey 
might  be  dripping,  and  to  furnish  heat  to 
keep  the  bees  hatching.  Again,  there 
should  be  enough  honey  cut  out  with  those 
brood  combs  to  last  until  all  bees  are 
hatched. 

One  plan  which  I  have  tried  on  a  small 
scale  is  to  set  a  number  of  combs  on  popu- 
lous colonies  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
them  filled  with  the  first  honey  that  comes 
in,  then  use  those  combs  of  honey  for  hiv- 
ing shook  swarms  on,  one  comb  in  the 
center  of  each  hive  that  a  new  shook 
swarm  is  to  be  run  into.  This  comb  of 
honey  seems  to  serve  two  purposes;  first 
it  causes  the  bees  to  stay  better;  second, 
this  comb  is  emptied  by  the  bees  and  the 
honey    carried  up  into    the    sections    that 


already  contain  newly  built  combs  and 
some  honey.  The  bees  seem  to  get  the 
habit  at  first  of  going  up  into  the  sec- 
tions, and  thus  keep  it  up,  a  thing  of  itself 
of  much  importance.  Then  the  queen 
seems  to  be  more  willing  to  go  to  laying 
in  this  old  comb,  and  at  the  same  time, 
generally,  a  goodly  amount  of  worker 
comb  will  be  built.  Whether  the  bees  are 
allowed  to  swarm  naturally,  or  treated  as 
above,  all  bees,  for  the  first  ten  or  twelve 
days,  should  be  run  over  into  the  new 
swarm,  as  comb-builders  and  recruits  in 
general  for  the  working  colony. 

While  I  think  it  would  be  decidedly  bet- 
tsr  to  have  colonies  that  would  go  right 
on  without  getting  the  swarming  fever  at 
all,  colonies  treated  as  above  will,  as  a 
rule,  give  a  fair  account  of  themselves  in 
the  way  of  some  very  nice    comb    honey. 

To  manipulate  colonies  so  as  not  to 
swarm  at  all  when  run  for  comb  honey  is 
a  thing  yet  to  be  discovered.  All  that  I 
have  been  able  to  accomplish  is  to  retard 
and  to  bring  about  conditions  that  will 
cause  the  swarms  to  come  on  in  a  rush  at 
the  right  time.  This  can  be  accomplished 
by  bringing  all  colonies  up  to  the  begin- 
ning of  clover  bloom  all  of  one  strength, 
and  when  honey  begins  to  come  in  with- 
draw two  frames  of  capped  brood  from 
each  colony,  and  replace  with  full  sheets 
of  foundation.  Or  this  may  be  let  go,  and 
the  swarms  will  come  on  about  one  week 
sooner,  and  a  larger  number  of  swarms 
will  be  the  result.  In  any  case,  a  super 
full  of  sections  should  be  set  on  at  the 
first  appearance  of  honey;  and  there 
ought  to  be  a  full  row  of  bait-sections 
along  each  out  side  row.  These  bait  sec- 
tions should  first  be  leveled  by  a  Taylor 
comb  leveler.  This  will  help  much  in 
keeping  down  swarms. 

If  it  happens  that  we  have  not  man- 
aged to  keep  down  an  increase,  we  could 
have  the  extra  colonies  converted  into 
honey,  so  as  to  have  only  our  usual  num- 
ber to  go  into  winter  quarters. 

If  there  is  no  fall  flow,  better  run  all 
extra  bees  into  the  working  colonies  dur- 
ing the  clover,  or  basswood,  or  sweet  clo- 
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ver  harvest,  or  what  it  may  be.  Here  we 
have  heartsease,  so  the  "setbacks,"  or  old 
colonies,  after  being  drained  of  bees  for 
ten  or  twelve  days,  are  given  a  queen  and 
allowed  to  build  up  ready  for  the  late 
flow.  During  this  late  flow  the  working 
forces  are  run  from  as  many  inferior 
stocks  as  we  wish  to  get  rid  of,  and  at  a 
good  deal  of  increased  amount  of  fall 
surplus;  and  when  the  brood  is  all  hatched 
from  these  bee-robbed  colonies  the  honey 
can  be  extracted,  and  we  can  do  as  we 
please  with  the  old  combs. 

Maquoketa,  Iowa,  Jan.  22.   1906. 

[The  idea  of  controlling  increase,  or 
preventing  swarming,  by  allowing  the 
bees  to  build  a  new  set  of  combs  on  the 


old  stand,  and  utilizing  the  young  bees  as 
they  hatch  out  in  the  old  combs,  is  gain- 
ing ground.  Shook  swarming  is  practi- 
cally this  plan,  if  the  bee-keeper  so  elects. 
Mr.  Atwater  described  such  a  plan  re- 
cently; that  of  putting  the  old  brood  nest 
below  a  new  brood  nest  and  allowing  tha 
hatching  bees  to  come  up  through  a  piece 
of  queen-excluding  metal.  Mr.  Lyman 
has  a  plan  that  is  fully  described  in  the 
Extracted  Department  for  this  issue.  Mr. 
Coverdale  would  simply  cut  out  the  brood 
and  put  it  in  a  box  by  the  side  of  the  old 
hive.  Seems  to  me  this  would  be  a  messy 
job,  and  I  think  1  would  prefer  either  the 
Atwater  or  the  Lyman  plan  to  this,  but 
there  is  nothing  like  actual  practice  to 
decide  these  questions. — Editor.] 


How  to  Use  a  Queen  Excluder  in  Ex- 
tracted Honey  Production. 

B.     E.     CROWTHER. 


WHEN  the  colony  is  strong  enough  in 
the  spring,  set  a  body  of  empty  combs 
on  top,  draw  one  or  two  frames  of  brood 
from  the  middle  of  the  brood  nest,  put 
them  in  the  upper  story  and  replace  them 
with  empty  combs  from  the  body. 

If  there  is  plenty  of  honey,  the  queen 
will  lay  these  empties  full  very  soon;  and 
the  operation  can  be  repeated  in  a  few 
days  if  the  weather  is  favorable  and  the 
queen  does  not  spread  enough  of  her  own 
accord.  If  there  is  plenty  of  honey,  and 
the  queen  is  prolific,  even  a  third  or  fourth 
story  may  be  needed. 

In  this  way,  the  queen  is  encouraged  to 
do  her  best  up  to  the  time  when  the  work- 
ers from  her  eggs  will  be  of  no  use  in  the 
harvest,  which  begins  here  about  June 
10th  to  15th;  at  this  time  I  put  in  the  ex- 
cluder just  above  the  first  story,  first 
making  sure  that  the  queen  is  below. 
Some  of  the  frames    from   below  may  be 


removed  if  desirable  to  still  m.ore  restrict 
the  queen. 

So  far,  there  is  but  little  swarming, 
and  no  great  army  of  bees  is  left  after 
the  harvest  to  consume  what  has  been 
gathered.  It  is  an  easy  matter,  in  a  poor 
locality  like  this,  to  run  a  colony  for  ex- 
tracted honey  in  such  a  way  as  to  have 
most  of  the  surplus  (?)  consumed  in  rear- 
ing and  sustaining  bees  after  the  harvest 
is  over. 

It  would  seem  that  this  might  be  a 
good  vv'ay  to  work  out-yards,  especially 
if  one  did  not  favor  brood-spreading. 
Omitting  that,  it  would  not  take  more 
visits  than  other  plans,  and  in  localities 
having  a  fall  flow  (we  have  one  here  of 
more  or  less  value)  they  will  be  in  fine 
condition  for  winter;  anyway  the  honey 
saved  in  this  way  would  pay  for  the  feed- 
ing many  times  over. 

No.  KiNGSviLLE,  Ohio,  Jan.  17,  1906. 
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Opening  of  the  Harvest  and  the 
Management  in  Out- Yards 


V.     FACEY. 


1  N  a  great  many,  or  perhaps  nearly  all, 
i  localities  in  the  north,  the  surplus  sea- 
son opens  up  with  the  blooming  of  white 
clover.  Bees  should  now  be  strong;  most 
of- them  occupying  two  stories,  some 
three,  but  others  only  a  single  story.  Per- 
haps half  the  battle  of  our  summer's 
campaign  has  been  won.  Our  forces  are 
strong,  energetic,  and  ready  for  business. 
In  reality,  however,  we  have  only  reach- 
ed the  place  that  shall  test  the  stuff 
whereof  we  are  made.  We  have  reached 
the  place  wherein  the  next  few  weeks 
will  determine  whether  we  are  able  to 
lead  or  perhaps  compel  our  forces  to  vic- 
tory, and  the  extent  of  that  victory  or 
whether  it  shall  all  mean  defeat  and  dis- 
appointment. There  are  few  localities  in 
the  North  wherein  even  the  worst  sea- 
sons will  mean  uniform  defeat,  if  the  bees 
are  handled  so  as  to  take  advantage  of 
every  opportunity,  or  uniform  success  in 
the  very  best  season  if  they  are  unintel- 
ligently  handled.  Therefore,  at  this  time 
every  step  should  be  carefully  weighed; 
all  prejudices  dispensed  with;  all  our 
knowledge  of  the  habits  of  bees,  their 
capabilities  and  possibilities  must  be 
brought  into  play.  We  must  always  be 
ready  to  learn  from  ourselves  and  others; 
and  we  must  often  dare  to  do  some  things 
judicially  that  may  fail,  that  we  may 
reach  eventually  the  greater  success;  for 
bee-keeping,  as  yet,  is  only  passing 
through  its  period  of  development.  In 
securing  our  honey  crop,  we  desire  to  se- 
cure, first,  the  best  honey  possible,  sec- 
ond, the  largest  crop  possible. 

EXTRACTING  ALL  KCNEY  AT  THE  OPENING  OF 
THE  FLOW  FROM  CLOVER. 

White  clover  honey  is  the  very  nicest 
honey  we  produce,  and  so  susceptible  to 
deterioration  by  other  honey  that  1  make 


it  a  practice  at  the  commencement  of  the 
yield  to  remove  all  the  darker  and  stronger 
flavored  honey  of  the  spring  months  from 
the  entire  colony,  both  from  the  upper  and 
lower  stories.  This  honey  is  very  useful 
>  for  feeding  for  stimulating  purposes,  and 
for  spring  feeding,  but  can  not  be  put  up- 
on the  market  if  the  bees  had  any  stores 
from  sugar  syrup  which  may  have  been 
given  them  for  stimulating  purposes,  or 
may  have  remained  over  from  syrup  given 
them  for  winter  stores  the  fall  before. 

If  this  work  is  properly  done  it  does  not 
damage  the  brood  in  the  least.  The 
weather  is  warm,  or  rather,  hot,  and  the 
honey  throws  out  freely,  but  we  must  not 
try  to  clean  the  combs  too  thoroughly, 
since  the  two  secrets  of  saving  the  brood 
undamaged  is  first  to  use  only  speed 
enough,  and,  second,  not  to  clean  too 
closely.  With  the  Novice  extractor,  old 
style,  giving  from  four  and  one-half  to 
five  turns  of  the  handle  was  all  that  was 
permitted.  It  takes  about  six  days  for 
myself  and  two  helpers  to  go  over  my 
bees  in  this  way. 

THE   STIMULATING   EFFECT  OF   EXTRACTING 
HONEY. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  those  who  have 
never  tried  it,  but  colonies  extracted  clean 
in  this  way  will  manage  to  put  into  their 
hives  at  least  one-quarter  more  honey 
for  the  next  extracting,  than  if  they  had 
not  been  touched.  It  seems  to  put  an  ex- 
tra vim  into  their  work,  and  if  we  extract 
some,  and  leave  others,  we  can  pick  out 
nearly  every  one  of  the  extracted  ones,  if 
we  go  to  them  about  two  hours  after- 
wards, by  the  way  they  are  rushing  in 
their  honey.  Another  advantage  is  that 
the  bees  fill  the  upper  stories  with  honey 
first,  while  the  queen  is  busy  filling  the 
lower  story,  so   we  commence  our  hone" 
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campaig-n  with  this  story  occupied  almost 
enti*-ely  with  brood— often  occupying  every 
frame  in  it. 

EARLY  EXTRACTING   LESSENS    SWARMING. 

While  this  condition  favors  the  rapid 
storing-  of  honey  above,  it  also  greatly 
lessens  the  tendency  to  swarm,  and  if  the 
honey  is  taken  promptly  from  the  bees  as 
soon  as  ready,  and  plenty  of  room  g-iven 
them  as  they  increase  in  numbers,  swarm- 
ing- will  be  reduced  to  a  minumum. 

This  trip  takes  the  place  of  my  regular 
round;  therefore.  1  attend  to  all  the  nec- 
essary yard-work  that  may  be  required 
to  run  them  to  the  next  extracting  day. 
This  work  includes  the  putting  on  of  ad- 
ditional stories  wherever  the  strength  of 
the  colony  will  perm.it  it.  I  always  put 
these  stories,  whether  they  may  be  of 
comb  or  foundation,  on  top,  except  that  I 
put  two  or  three  of  the  newly  extracted 
combs  in  each  newly  placed  story  to 
bring-  the  bees  promptly  there.  In  this 
way  their  work  is  less  interfered  with, 
and  by  the  time  the  other  surplus  stories 
are  filled  this  one  will  also  be  ready  for 
immediate  filling:  but  if  I  have  exceeded 
their  capacity,  as  1  sometimes  do  in  a 
medium  or  light  flow,  this  is  the  body  1 
would  rather  have  neglected. 

1  thus  commence  the  white  clover  sea- 
son with  colonies  cleaned  of  honey,  but 
they  hustle,  and  in  from  seven  to  twelve 
days,  they  will  be  ready  to  extract  again. 
This  is,  properly  speaking-,  the  first  real 
extracting-  of  the  year,  and  if  it  proves  to 
be  a  fair  year  for  clover  it  is  such  clover 
honey  as  everyone  wants. 

The  question  may  be  asked  as  to  how 
fully  the  honey  will  be  capped  on  the 
basis  outlined  above,  and  in  answer  I 
would  say,  the  combs  should  be  abcut 
one-half  capped;  that  is,  each  comb 
should  be  capped  from  the  top  about  half 
way  down  in  the  upper  story,  and  in  the 
lower  stories  they  will  be  capped  some- 
what more  fully,  many  of  them  entirely. 
if  it  is  left  longer  than  this,  it  means  just 
so  many  days  diminished  honey  crop, 
with  practically  no  improvement  in  qual- 
ty,   and   it   also  means  swarms,  and,  to 


me,  swarms  mean  loss;  yet  there  will  be 
an  occasional  one  each  time  which  will 
insist  on  making  ready  to  swarm,  and  if  1 
find  this  to  be  the  case.  1  immediately  ac- 
commodate the  b38s  by  dividing  the  col- 
ony. 1  continue  adding  to  the  number  of 
stories  until  they  are  about  four  high  (ten 
Langstroth  hives)  and  in  case  they  be- 
come over-crowded,  then  1  find  it  most 
profitable  to  divide  them,  anyhow. 

ADVANTAGE    OF   HAVING   AN  EXTRA    EXTRACT- 
ING   GREW. 

When  the  surplus  season  is  under  way, 
and  my  extractors  in  real  business,  every- 
thing gives  way  to  it,  and  all  necessary 
yard  work  is  done  during  our  extracting 
visits,  and  this  continues  throughout  the 
flow.  Each  yard  is  visited  in  rotation, 
and  the  order  of  the  trips  is  exactly  ac- 
cording to  the  order  of  our  visit  when 
cleaning  out  the  spring  honey,  and,  as  we 
proceed,  we  know  from  each  yard  what 
to  expect  from  the  next  one:  and  if  the 
honey  gains  on  us  a  single  day  it  means 
that  an  extra  extracting  outfit  is  put  in 
to  bring  us  back  to  our  place;  and  some- 
times during  a  heavy  flow  the  second  out- 
fit is  continued  as  long  as  the  rush  con- 
tinues. How  do  I  get  the  second  outfit  to 
order?  I  have  already  made  arrangements 
with  a  farmer  who  has  repeatedly  come 
to  my  re3cu3  at  such  times  in  my  past 
experience,  to  take  charge  of  a  second 
extracting  outfit  during  the  surplus  sea- 
son of  the  coming  summer,  in  case  the 
bess  should  crowd  me. 

HOW  TO   MANAGE  WITHOUT  QUEEN   EXCLUDERS 

1  use  no  queen-excluder  above  the 
brood-nest.  By  extracting  the  honey 
from  the  brood-nest  as  1  have  recom- 
mended, for  my  first  round,  the  queen 
will  occupy  it  very  nicely,  and  so  fully 
that  she  seldom  leaves  room  for  more 
than  three  or  four  pounds  of  honey,  and, 
occassionally,  she  excludes  all  honey. 
Most  of  my  queens  will  occupy  also  a 
part  of  the  second  story  with  their  brood. 
As  the  season  advances  the  queen  begins 
gradually  to  leave  the  bottom  hive  and 
occupy  the  second  story,  so  that,  fre- 
quently, on  the    third    trip,  though  some- 
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times  not  until  the  fourth  round,  (I  often 
make  four  rounds  if  the  season  proves 
good)  we  may  find  the  original  brood- 
nest  deserted  by  the  queen,  the  brood  left 
there  all  capped  over,  and  the  bees  filling 
the  combs  with  bee-bread  just  as  fast  as 
the  brood  hatches.  When  1  find  this  tak- 
ing place  1  simply  remove  the  lower  story 
and  put  it  on  top.  which  operation  again 
places  the  queen  and  the  brood  where 
they  belong. 

The  omission  of  the  queen-excluder 
greatly  lessens  the  tendancy  to  swarm. 
which,  to  me,  is  quite  important,  since  I. 
in  no  case,  make  any  provision  for  the 
hiving  of  any  cast  swarms  at  any  season 
of  the  year.  It  also  permits  a  somewhat 
larger  brood-nest,  hence,  a  more  populous 
colony  and  a  greater  yield  of  honey. 


Bee-keepers  not  allowing  the  queen  the 
full  range  of  the  colony  commonly  have 
an  idea  that  the  queen  will  so  occupy  the 
surplus  chambers  as  to  become  a  nuisance, 
but,  in  all  my  experience,  1  have  not  found 
it  so;  especially  since  a  small  patch  of 
brood  in  a  frame  in  no  way  interferes 
with  convenience  in  extracting.  In  fact, 
during  the  heavier  flows,  at  least  in  this 
neighborhood,  it  pays  to  extract  all  combs 
with  any  considerable  amount  of  well- 
ripened  honey  in  them  wherever  they  may 
be  found,  since  they  will  be  just  as  full 
the  next  time  with  the  honey  removed  as 
if  we  had  left  it. 

I  use  eight  frames  in  my  surplus  stories 
in  a  ten-frame  hive. 

Preston.  Minn..  March  50.  1907. 


«««^**rf«. 
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True  Economy  does  not  consider  price 
it  considers  results. 


»»»'«»«^«m*« 


While  a  man  is  making  S2.00  on  some 
side-issue,  he  is  generally  losing  about 
S5.00  in  his  main  business. 


^•**  ii^*»v*» 


The  National  Convention  will  be  held 
this  year  at  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania — 
time  for  holding  meeting  not  yet  set. 


«^jrv^^^^<<^^ 


Bro.  Muth,  of  Cincinnati,  has  brought 
out  a  veil  that  he  calls  the  Ideal,  and  it  is 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  bss-proof  as  the 
one  shown  in  the  frontispiece.  More  par- 
ticulais  and  a  picture  next  month. 

A  Stern  Angel,  sword  in  hand,  guards 
the  gates  of  the  finer  kinds  of  success, 
and  suffers  no  one  to    enter  who    has  not 


waited  and  endured  and  worked  and 
overcome. — H.  W.  Mabie  in  Ladies' Home 
Journal. 


*«*»«-«^«  .jm* 


Courage  and  confidence  are  needed  to 
run  the  bee  business  this  year,  to  keep  on 
putting  money  into  feed  for  them;  but  if 
no  crop  is  received  this  year,  bees  will  be 
worth  SI  0.00  a  colony  next  year. 


^^^•rf^K^*».rf* 


White  Clover  makes  such  a  poor  show- 
ing here  at  Flint,  that  I  have  decided,  at 
this  late  date  (June  15th,)  to  move  the 
most  of  the  bees  that  I  h?^ve  here  to 
Northern  Michigan,  where  th?  wild  rasp- 
berry is  coming  on  nicely.  '  si'all  have 
no  use  here  for  the  new  honey  ex'^ractor 
that  I  bought  last  year  and  would  be  glad 
to  sell  it.  It  is  a  Root,  four-frame, 
(Langstroth)  with  brake  and  automatic 
reversing  device.  It  cost  S25.00  but  I 
would  sell  it  for  S20.00. 
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The  Bingham  uncapping-  knife  has  its 
edges  beveled  like  this  '^^H^^V^  the 
Jones  knife  is  beveled  like  this"^^^^^'^ 
and  Mr.  W.  A.  Chrysler,  of  Chatham, 
Ontario,  says  he  wonders  why  he  has 
been  so  stupid  all  these  years,  as  to  keep 
on  using  the  Bingham  knife.  With  the 
latter,  he  says  we  have  to  scrape  ofT  the 
cappings,  while  the  former  allows  us  to 
cut  them  off.  Who  has  used  both  styles 
of  knife  and  can  agree  with  Mr.  Chrysler 
-yes,  or  disagree  with  him  ? 


f.^'.^Kd'.^n.^n 


Criticism,  to  be  of  any  use,  should  be 
helpful.  There  is  no  great  benefit  in  tell- 
ing a  man  that  he  is  doing  something 
wrong,  unless  we  can  also  tell  him  how 
to  do  it  better.  Then,  there  ought  to  be 
a  kind,  helpful  spirit  shown  in  criticism. 
Occasionally  criticism  is  made  in  such 
way  as  to  lead  one  to  believe  that  the 
chief  pleasure  or  object  of  the  critic  is  to 
show  that  some  one  is  in  the  wrong; 
made  in  such  a  caustic  manner  as  to 
rouse  the  combativeness  of  the  one  criti- 
cised. Criticism  ought  to  be  frank  and 
free,  but  it  need  not  be  insulting  nor  in- 
sinuating in  tone. 


Apicuiturai  Investigations  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  are  now  in  charge  of  Dr.  E.  F. 
Phillips,  and  have  been  since  February 
1st.  Mr.  Frank  Benton  is  no  longer  con- 
nected with  the  Bureau  of  Entomology. 
Dr.  G.  F.  White  has  been  appointed  as 
expert  in  bacteriology;  Mr.  Franklin  G. 
Fox  as  assistant  in  the  apiary;  and  Mr. 
Burton  N.  Gates  as  colaborator  in  Massa- 
chusetts. I  know  Dr.  Phillips,  and  am 
certain  tha'  he  will  prove  to  be  the  right 
man  !>-  the  right  place.  I  presume  the 
other  appointments  will  prove  satisfac- 
tory, but  i  have  not  the  pleasure  of  a  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  the  gentlemen. 


'aP'm^^^^^^ilji^ 


A  Possible  Use  for  the  Bee  Moth's  Larvae 

It  may  be  only  a  sensational  story,  but 
the   Far- Western    Bee-Keeper    tells  of  a 


possible  use  for  the  bee  moth.  As  is 
well-known,  the  bee  moth's  larvae  is  able 
to  digest  wax,  something  impossible  for 
any  man  or  beast.  Then,  so  it  is  said, 
the  germs  of  tuberculosis  are  proof  against 
any  remedy  because  they  are  enveloped 
in  a  layer  of  wax.  Their  whole  power  of 
resistance  lies  in  this  envelope.  A  pro- 
fessor of  the  Pasteur  Institute  of  Paris, 
put  two  and  two  together  and  tried  feed- 
ing the  germs  to  the  bee  moth's  larvae, 
with  the  result  that  the  germs  were  dead 
within  half  an  hour.  Just  how  the  dis- 
covery is  to  be  utilized  I  don't  know.  Per- 
haps we  will  have  some  kind  of  innoculat- 
ing  anti-toxine  made  from  the  digestive 
fluids  of  the  bee  moth's  larvae  that  will 
destroy  the  germs  of  tuberculosis.  This 
a^l  sounds  very  fanciful,  but  wonderful 
things  are  sometimes  done. 


A  Booklet,  or  leaflet,  for  selling  honey, 
one  of  the  right  kind,  the  best  can  be 
gotten  up,  has  not  yet  been  made.  1  was 
reminded  of  what  might  be  done  in  this 
line  by  receiving  a  little  booklet  from  a 
Mr.  Albert  Schimmel  of  New  York  city, 
in  which  he  sets  forth  the  advantages  of 
buying  milk  from  his  dairy.  He  gives  a 
■^picture  of  his  own  enterprising,  honest- 
looking  face.  Then  a  view  of  the  stables, 
outside  and  inside,  everything  neat  and 
clean,  and  cows  standing  in- their  com- 
fortable stalls  waiting  for  their  rations; 
following  this  is  a  view  of  the  gasoline 
engine  that  furnishes  the  power  for  run- 
ning the  milking  machines,  for  that  is  the 
method  followed,  and  a  view  is  also  given 
of  this  operation.  The  milk  goes  into  the 
cans  without  even  coming  in  contact  with 
the  air.  It  is  then  cooled  and  bottled.  In 
all  of  this  work  the  men  are  shown  in 
white  caps  and  aprons.  Then  there  is  a 
view  of  the  cows  out  in  the  pasture  tak- 
ing an  outing.  There  is  not  very  much 
reading  matter;  just  a  few  lines  opposite 
each  picture;  so  few  that  even  the  busy 
man  will  stop  and  read  them.  The  read- 
ing of  this  little  book  made  me  feel  that 
Mr.  Schimmel    was    furnishing    milk  that 
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was  all  right    that  1  would  patronize  him 
if  I  lived  in  his  district. 

Just  think  of  the  possibilities  of  adver- 
tising honey  in  this  same  way.  Views  of 
the  apiary,  of  the  bees  building  comb,  of 
piles  of  finished  sections,  of  the  honey 
extrator.  of  honey  in  bottles  or  cans. 
Some  beautiful  little  views  and  short,  ap- 
propriate paragraphs  of  reading  matter. 
Why  doesn't  some  one  get  up  such  a 
booklet?  Why  don't  1  do  it  ?  1  would  if 
I  were  in  the  retail  honey  trade. 


»jr«'^i^U»»*^» 


5ome    Criticisms    on    Flat    Covers. 

Mr.  A.  D.  Shephard,  of  Wisconsin,  ob- 
jects to  a  flat  cover  on  the  ground  that 
the  water  and  wind  work  in  under  its 
edges  in  the  spring.  1  have  never  seen 
any  great  trouble  from  this  source,  and  if 
we  surround  our  hives  in  spring  with 
tarred  felt,  both  of  these  objections  are 
removed.  Soon  as  it  becomes  warm  wea- 
ther the  bees  stop  any  small  crack  with 
propolis. 

Another  point  that  he  brings  up  is  that 
the  heat  of  the  sun  in  hot  weather  will  af- 
fect the  bees  more  than  it  would  through 
a  cover  made  of  some  material  that  is  a 
poorer  conductor  of  heat  -  a  metal  cover 
lined  with  several  thicknesses  of  asbestos. 
for  instance.  Of  course,  a  shade  board 
would  remedy  this  trouble,  but  Mr.  Shep- 
ard  would  like  to  avoid  the  expense  and 
labor  attending  the  use  of  a  shade  board. 
I  expect  that  a  cover  lined  with  asbestos 
would  shield  the  bees  from  the  heat  of  the 
sun.  so  far  as  the  top  of  the  hive  is  con- 
cerned, but  the  sides  of  the  hive  need  pro- 
tection nearly  as  much,  perhaps  as  much, 
as  the  top  of  the  hive.  1  have  never  used 
a  cover  of  metal  lined  with  asbestos,  but 
1  don't  know  as  there  is  any  objection  to 
it  aside  from  the  cost. 


^«\i»*«^»^»i« 


Moving  Colonies  of  bees  long  dis- 
tances without  loss  of  some  of  the  old 
bees  and  the  unsealed  brood  is  difficult  to 
accomplish.  One  year  ago  1  thought  of 
moving  my  apiary  here  at  Flint  to  North- 
ern Michigan.  That  is,  1  wished  to  move 
the    brood    and    young    bees,  leaving  the 


flying  bees  here  at  Flint,  furnishing  them 
queens,  and  building  them  up  into  full 
colonies,  it  is  these  old  bees  that  kick  up 
a  fuss  and  die  on  a  journey,  and  1  wished 
to  avoid  that  trouble,  and  yet  save  the 
bees.  1  don't  know  as  very  many  folks 
will  wish  to  move  bees  in  exactly  that 
way.  but,  if  they  should,  here  is  a  plan 
that  Mr.  E.  F.  Atwater  wrote  me  about 
at  that  time. 

Ten  days  before  moving  the  bees,  prac- 
tice the  Alexander  method  for  making  in- 
crease. That  is,  put  the  queen  and  one 
frame  of  brood  in  the  lower  story,  with 
the  brood  above,  a  queen  excluder  being 
placed  between  the  two  stories.  In  ten 
days  move  the  upper  story  away  to  a  new 
location  and  give  it  back  the  queen,  or  one 
purchased  for  that  purpose.  The  removed 
brood  nests  are  now  free  from  unsealed 
brood,  the  old  bees  will  return  to  the  old 
stands,  and  the  old  brood  nests  can  be 
moved  with  no  loss  of  either  old  bees  or 
unsealed  brood;  that  is,  if  moved  at  once 
before  the  eggs  laid  by  the  queen  can 
hatch  out.  The  colonies  started  on  the 
old  stands  by  the  use  of  the  old,  flying 
bees  ought  to  build  up  and  be  good  col- 
onies. In  short,  this  is  practically  divid- 
ing the  colonies,  and  moving  away  the 
sealed  brood  and  young  bees,  which  is 
much  better  than  losing  a  lot  of  the  old 
bees  and  unsealed  brood.  If  the  bees  are 
to  be  confined  only  two  or  three  days 
there  is  not  likely  to  be  any  serious  loss 
of  bees  or  brood. 

Some   Hard    Lessons    Learned  in    This 
Remarkable    Spring. 

We  had  warm  weather  here  at  Flint  the 
last  of  March,  and  I  set  out  my  bees— not 
a  colony  dead  out  of  100.  The  weather 
was  warm  for  a  week  or  more  and  some 
brood  was  started,  but  not  enough  so  that 
the  baes  did  not  cover  it  in  the  subse- 
quent cold  that  followed  in  April;  hence  it 
was  all  saved  and  hatched.  1  kept  close 
watch  of  the  bees  here  during  the  cold 
that  came  in  April,  and  could  not  see 
that  they  were  suffering  any,  hence  I  did 
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not  worry  any  over  the  nearly    100  col- 
onies   that    I    had    over  at    Port    Huron. 
About  the    first  of   May   I    went  over   to 
Port  Huron  to  see  how  matters  were  pro- 
gressing-,   and     was     astonished    to    find 
more  than    half  of  the    colonies    dead.     I 
was  a  little  puzzled  at  first,  as,  although 
they  were  in  single-walled  hives,  without 
protection,    they  had  plenty  of    bees  and 
stores,  and  were  having   frequent    flights 
in  January    when  I    bought    them.     As  1 
carefully    examined    hive    after    hive,  the 
conclusion  was  forced  upon  me  that  most 
of  them    had    starved   with    honey  in  the 
hives.     It  was  a  peculiar  combination,  but 
one  that  is    likely    to    occur    in  wintering 
bees  out  of  doors  with  no  protaction.     As 
they  were  wintering   in  the  open  air  with 
no  protection,  large  quantities  of  honey,  in 
the  center  of  the  hive,  were  consumed  to 
keep  up    the    heat.     The    warm    spell    in 
March  resulted  in  the   starting  of  quite  a 
lot  of  brood.     Then    came    cold  that  con- 
tinued for  nearly  two    weeks.     The    bees 
clustered  on  their  brood,  in  the   center  of 
the  hive.     Honey    was  out  of  their  reach, 
without  leaving  the  cluster,  and    the  cold 
prevented  their  leaving  the  cluster.     Pos- 
sibly the  cluster  might  have  moved  to  the 
honey  (I  don't  know  that)  had  it  not  been 
for  the  brood,  but  the  brood  they  refused 
to  desert,   and   the   result  was   that  they 
starved  with  honey   in    the  hive.     Most  of 
the  hives  were  found  with  a  solid  cluster 
of  bees  enclosing  some  patches  of  brood. 
The  query  might  come   up,  why    did    not 
my  bees  here  at  home  suffer  in  the  same 
way  ?     They    were    wintered    in  a  warm 
cellar,  and  the  consumption  of  honey  was 
very  light  compared  to  those   wintered  in 
the  open  air    with    no    protection.     There 
was  honey    along    under    the    top  bar  of 
nearly    every   fram.e.     Some    honey    was 
enclosed  in  every  cluster.     Another  thing, 
I  had   been  over  most  of  the   hives  here, 
and    equalized  the  stores,  and  this  would 
result  in  putting  combs  of  honey  in  reach 
of  the  center  of  the  hives.     If  I  had  gone 
over  to  Port  Huron  during  the  warm  spell 
in  March,  and  equalized  the  stores,   and 
seen    that   there    was  a  comb    of    honey 


right  up  next  to  the  brood  in  every  hive, 
it  is  likely  that  there  would  have  been 
very  little  loss.  As  it  was,  there  were 
only  37  colonies  left  out  of  some  90  odd. 

Here  are  some  of  the  lessons:  Bees 
are  not  wintered  until  spring  comes,  no 
matter  how  favorable  things  may  appear 
in  the  middle  of  the  winter.  In  the  open 
air,  with  no  protection,  is  no  way  to  win- 
ter bees  in  Michigan.  Never  take  things 
for  granted.  Because  my  bees  here  at 
Flint  were  weathering  the  cold  all  right,  1 
took  it  for  granted  that  those  at  Port 
Huron  were  doing  likewise.  Taking  this 
for  granted  was  a  costly  lesson  for  me. 
I  don't  mean  to  say  that  the  whole  trans- 
action of  buying  and  losing  a  part  of  these 
bees  was  a  great  financial  loss,  as  the 
price  at  which  I  bought  the  outfit  was 
ridiculously  low;  still,  the  bees  would 
have  a  certain  value  regardless  of  what 
I  paid  for  them. 

In  Northern  Michigan,  the  only  losses 
were  from  starvation.  Starvation  pure 
and  simple;  and  in  a  warm  cellar  at  that. 
We  supposed  that  we  had  given  them  a 
great  plenty  of  stores,  and  with  an  ordin- 
ary spring  we  would  have  come  out  all 
right.  In  fact,  at  the  Pioneer  yard,  where 
Elmer  lives,  we  did  come  out  all  right. 
He  took  out  the  bees  during  the  warm 
spell  in  March,  they  had  a  flight,  and 
quieted  down,  and  he  protected  the  hives 
with  tarred  felt.  Then  came  winter 
again,  and  it  held  its  own  for  a  month  or 
more.  Not  once  did  the  bees  have  a 
flight  during  that  month.  There  was 
snow  and  heavy  freezing.  About  the  1st 
of  May  it  warmed  up  so  that  the  bees 
could  be  removed  from  the  other  two  cel- 
lars. In  one  cellar  they  had  been  con- 
fined six  months  lacking  six  days.  In  the 
two  cellars  between  30  and  40  colonies 
had  starved.  The  ones  carried  out  had 
had  a  flight  and  quieted  down,  as  already 
explained,  and  consumed  very  little  honey, 
while  those  in  the  warm  cellars  had  be- 
come uneasy  and  restless,  and  some  had 
started  breeding,  and  the  stores  were 
consumed. 

As  soon   as  a  letter  came   from    Elmer 
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stating  the  condition  of  things,  that  so 
many  had  starved,  and  others  were  very 
short  of  stores,  that  he  had  equalized  the 
stores  as  best  he  could,  I  took  the  first 
train  for  Port  Huron,  where  1  had  1,000 
pounds  of  honey  in  L.  frames,  that  came 
with  the  "deal"  in  which  1  bought  the 
bees.  I  put  this  honey  on  the  cars,  and 
sent  it  by  express,  and  went  with  it  my- 
self, writing  Elmer  in  advance  to  meet 
me  at  Fife  Lake  with  a  team,  and  we 
soon  had  a  big,  fat,  solid  comb  of  honey 
near  the  center  of  every  colony  that 
needed  it.  By  the  time  this  honey  was  in 
the  hives,  it  had  cost  ten  cents  a  pound-- 
rather  expensive  bee-feed;  but  it  was  the 
salvation  of  those  colonies. 

Yes,  and  I'll  never  forget  the  journey 
with  that  honey.  Most  of  it  was  in  new 
combs,  built  last  year,  with  no  wires  nor 
foundation  in  the  frames — just  great  slabs 
of  heavy,  fragile  and  tender  honey.  Even 
th3  jar  of  the  express  train  when  running 
would  cause  the  combs  to  crack  loose 
next  to  the  top  bars.  Once  in  awhile  a 
comb  would  drop  out  between  the  bottom 
bars,  and  the  honey  dripped  out  on  the 
car  floor  and  on  trucks  when  it  was 
transferred,  and  daubed  up  the  clothes  of 
the  men  who  handled  it.  and  caused  them 
to  use  language  more  picturesque  than 
polite.  But  we  got  there  after  awhile, 
and  tied  the  combs  into  the  frames,  and 
th3  colonies  thereby  saved  are  worth  ten 
times  the  cost  and  trouble. 

There  is  just  one  lesson  that  I  can  think 
of  right  here.  Last  fall,  right  at  the 
apiary  where  most  of  this  honey  was 
used,  we  extracted,  and  sold  at  six  cents 
a  pound,  some  2,000  pounds  of  buck- 
wheat honey.  If  we  had  kept  over  about 
200  combs  of  it  for  some  such  an  emer- 
gency, or  for  spring  feeding  that  is  quite 
likely  to  come,  we  would  have  been  money 
and  labor  ahead.  Of  course,  we  did  not 
expect  such  a  spring,  but  they  say  that  it 
is  always  the  unexpected  that  happens. 
Anyway,  Elmer  says  that  we  have  had  it 
rubbed  into  us  pretty  effectually  that  we 
can't  get  too  much  honey  into  the  hives 
before  putting  them  into  winter  quarters. 


But  we  have  about  500  colonies  left, 
and  they  are  in  pretty  fair  condition,  bar- 
ring the  lack  of  stores,  which,  of  course, 
we  are  supplying.  We  have  already 
bought  eight  barrels  of  sugar,  and  will 
buy  as  many  more  if  necessary.  We  will 
stand  by  the  bees.  From  now  until  clover 
or  raspberries  bloom,  they  will  have  all 
of  the  feed  that  they  can  use  to  advan- 
tage. 

The  season  is  at  least  a  month  late.  In 
one  sense,  this  is  a  redeeming  feature,  as 
it  gives  time  in  which  to  build  up  the  col- 
onies in  readiness  for  the  harvest  when  it 
does  come,  and  you  may  rest  assured  that 
we  shall  make  the  most  of  it.  The  rasp- 
berries have  not  yet  been  injured  by  the 
freeze,  and  it  is  the  middle  of  June 
when  1  am  writing  this,  and  it  is  not  likely 
that  they  will  now  be  injured.  White 
clover  is  coming  on  slowly,  in  moderate 
quantities,  and  may  yield  a  fair  crop. 

The  loss  of  bees  here  in  Michigan  has 
been  very  heavy  this  spring.  Especially 
is  this  true  in  cases  where  bee-keeping  is 
a  side-issue.  The  bees  have  run  short 
of  stores  without  their  owners  realizing  it. 
My  loss  over  at  Port  Huron  is  typical  of 
the  stories  that  come  to  me  day  after  day. 
A  man  was  here  after  some  sections  a 
few  days  ago.  He  lives  near  enough  so 
that  he  drove  in.  He  said  a  neighbor  of 
his  had  over  100  colonies  last  fall,  and 
now  has  only  ten  colonies.     And  so  it  goes. 

The  crop  of  honey  the  coming  season 
will  certainly  be  short,  and  those  who 
have  any  to  sell  will  be  somewhat  reim- 
bursed for  present  losses  by  the  increased 
price  and  demand. 


^K,.-****^**** 


CONTROLLING  5WARM1NG. 

Yet    Getting    the    Benefit    of  the    ^loung 
Hatching   Bees. 

The  plan  of  starting  a  new  brood  nest 
upon  the  old  stand  of  a  populous  colony, 
and  in  some  way  getting  the  young  hatch- 
ing bees  into  the  newly  established  col- 
ony, is  not  new,  but  the  details  for  carry- 
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ing-  out  the  principle  may  be  varied  great- 
ly. One  plan  is  that  of  putting  the  old 
brood  nest  on  top  of  the  supers,  and  keep- 
ing the  queen  out  with  an  excluder  if 
necessary,    but,    with    this    management. 


Fig.  2. — False  Bottom  and  Closing  Stick. 

the  combs  are  quite  likely  to  be  filled  with 
honey  as  the  brood  hatches  out.  Mr.  At- 
water  recently  described  in  the  Review  a 
plan  of  placing  the  new  brood  nest  over 
the  old  one,  with  an  opening  between 
covered  with  queen  excluding  metal.  As 
the  bees    hatched    they    found  their  way 


down  and  find  their  escape  just  above  the 
regular  entrance.  When  they  return  they 
are  almost  certain  of  joining  the  colony  in 
the  lower  hive,  instead  of  ascending  the 
long  tube. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Lyman,  of  Illinois,  carries  out 
this  same  principle  by  setting  one  hive 
behind  the  other,  and  giving  the  bees  of 
the  back  hive  an  entrance  under  the  front 
hive.  He  describes  and  illustrates  this 
plan  very  nicely  in  the  American  Bee 
Journal,  from  which  journal  1  copy  the 
article  mentioned. 

How  to  get  the  best  results  from  my 
bees  in  a  rather  poor  location;  how  to 
control  swarming,  and  to  run  for  comb 
honey  as  easily  as  for  extracted;  how  to 
keep  the  colonies  strong,  and  at  the  same 
time  contented;  and  to  be  able  to  do  this 
in  an  out-yard  as  well  as  at  home;  how 
to  do  it  all  with  only  a  little  labor,  com- 
paratively, and  without  cutting  or  chang- 
ing my  hives  in  any  way,  and  without 
many  extra  fixtures-  to  develop  a  system 
that  would  apply  to  any  standard  hive, 
has  been  a  pretty  large  problem  over 
which  I  have  studied  a  good  deal,  and 
have  tried  in  a  number   of  ways  to  solve. 

Also,  have  made  some  progress,  and 
with  the  help  of  the  photographs    which  I 


Fig.   1. — Two_Hive-Eottcms  Facing. 


into  the  hive  above,  leaving  the  combs  be- 
low practically  empty.  Some  one,  years 
ago,  practiced  putting  the  old  brood  nest 
on  top,  and  then  furnishing  a  spout,  in 
front  of  the  hive,  for  the  bees  to  come 


have  taken  of  the  hive-parts  and  fixtures 
which  1  am  now  using,  1  will  try  to  make 
plain  my  method. 

Fig.  1  shows  two  bottom-boards,  of 
the  kind  I  use  and  prefer,  placed  as 
shown — front  end    to  front  end,    and  the 
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%-inch  bee-space-side  up  on  a  stand  from 
which  I  have  just  removed  the  colony 
which  I  wish  to  manipulate.  When  to  do 
this  work  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of 
the  bee-keeper,  but  I  usually  do  it  about 
the  time  when  a  shaken  swarm  should  be 
made  to  prevent  swarming. 

Fig-.  2  shows  a  false  bottom  made  of 
g-alvanized  iron,  leaning  against,  or  held 
up,  by  a  short  piece  of  board,  and  these 
two  articles  are  all  that  are  required  in 
my  plan  for  the  manipulation  of  a  colony. 
The  false  bottom,  as  I  use  it  for  the 
8-frame  hive,  is  made  by  cutting  a  sheet 
of  galvanized  iron  to  measure,  21    inches 


bottom  does  not  fit  tight  against  the  bot- 
tom-board at  B,  but  is  drawn  a  good  bee- 
space  back  toward  A,  so  that  bees  run- 
ning under  at  A  can  emerge  at  B;  that  is, 
the  false  bottom  forms  a  sort  of  bridge 
for  bees  to  run  under  and  come  out  at  B. 
The  strip  of  wood  on  the  back  end  and 
upper  side  of  the  false  bottom  at  A  closes 
all  exit  in  that  direction  for  the  bees, 
when  a  brood-chamber  is  set  on  the  front 
bottom-board,  and  the  space  between  the 
two  is  closed  by  dropping  in  the  little 
board  shown  in  Fig,  2;  all  egress  for  the 
bees  from  the  rear  brood-chamber  is  un- 
der the  false  bottom  in  front. 


Fig-.  3.— Falsa  Bottom  in  Place. 


long-  by  12  inches  wide,  and  nailing-  to  it 
on  the  underside  pieces  of  wood  -ys  inch 
by  J4  inch,  and  21  inches  long-,  one  piece 
being  nailed  to  each  of  the  sides  of  the 
iron,  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 

Across  the  end  of  the  iron  sheet— on 
what  is  to  be  the  upper  ^side-  is  nailed  a 
yg  inch  by  %  inch  strip  of  wood  12 
inches  long-,  which  completes  the  false 
bottom. 

The  short  piece  of  board  shown  in  Fig-. 
2.  is  used  to  lay  on  the  front  end  of  the 
rear  bottom-board,  to  close  up  the  space 
between  the  two  brood-chambers,  when 
the  manipulation  of  the  hive  is  completed, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  4.  It  is  2  inches  by  14 
inches  long-. 

Fig-.  3  shows  the  false  bottom  dropped 
into  its  place  in  the  front  bottom-board 
of  the  two  shown   in    Fig.  1.    This   false 


Fig.  4  shows  the  arrangement  of  the 
hives  completed. 

The  entrance  of  the  hive  marked  1  1  is 
in  the  usual  place,  and  is  the  only  place 
where  bees  can  get  into  that  hive.  The 
entrance  to  the  rear  brood-chamber, 
marked  1,  is  just  in  front  of  the  entrance 
to  hive  1  1,  and  is  shown  by  a  dark  line 
in  front  of  the  entrance  to  hive  1  1.  This 
is  also  the  only  place  where  bees  can  get 
into  or  out  of  the  rear  brood-chamber. 

Now  in  practical  use  I  find  that  very 
few  of  the  bees  which  come  out  from  the 
rear  brood-chamber  locate  the  place 
where  they  came  out,  but  instead  locate 
the  entrance  to  the  front  hive.  In  fact, 
the  hive  is  "all  one  to  them,"  as  it  is  to  all 
the  bees  which  fly  from  either  brood- 
chamber. 

The  idea  that  they  would  not  locate  the 
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entrance  to  the  rear  brood-chamber,  I 
took  from  the  fact  that  it  is  more  natural 
for  bees  to  go  up  into  a  hive,  as  they  are 
in  the  habit  of  doing  through  a  short  pas- 
sage-way, than  it  would  be  to  go  down 
and  under  through  a  long  one,  and  it 
worl<s  that  way  in  practice.  But  to  get 
out.  they  will  go  in  any  direction  toward 
the  light  for  a  considerable  distance. 

But  to  go  back  to  the  manipulation  of 
the  hive:  All  the  work  of  arranging  the 
bottom-boards  which  I  have  described  is 
supposed  to  have  been  done  on  the  stand 
of  a  strong  colony  of  bees,  or  one  about 
to  swarm,  and  which  has  been  set  off  its 
stand  for  the  purpose.  The  first  thing  to 
do  after  arranging  the  bottom  boards  as 
described,  is  to  put  on  the  front  one  a 
brood-chamber  arranged  as  for  the  hiving 
of  a  natural  swarm,  with  frames  of  foun- 


all  the  parts  are  closed  up  bee-tight  ex- 
cept the  entrances,  and  the  work  is  done. 

I  still  use  a  queen-excluding  honey- 
board,  which  is  shown  in  dark  color  on 
the  hive  in  Fig.  4.  There  are  reasons 
for  this,  but  I  will  not  take  up  that  part 
of  the  subject,  nor  other  details  of  man- 
agement, for  that  must  be  according  to 
location,  the  size  and  kind  of  hive  in  use, 
etc.,  and  if  any  one  wishes  to  try  this 
method  he  must  arrange  those  things  to 
suit  himself. 

E.  F.  Atwater,  in  the  February  Bee- 
Keepers'  Review,  tells  of  his  method, 
which  is  similar  to  this,  and  speaks  of 
putting  a  comb  containing  water  into  the 
brood-chamber  containing  the  brood.  I 
believe  that  is  an  excellant  idea,  and  I 
will  try  it  in  the  future. 

So  far  this  method  is  the  most  satisfac- 


Fig.  4. — Complete  Hive-Arrangement  for  Swarm-Control. 


dation,  or  combs,  as  the  bee-keeper  may 
think  best,  and  on  it  put  the  supers,  bees 
and  all  from  the  removed  hive.  Back  of 
this,  on  the  rear  bottom-board,  put  the 
brood-chamber  of  the  removed  hive,  con- 
taining the  brood  and  queen,  and  close  up 
the  space  between  witli  the  piece  of  board 
described. 

In  Fig.  4  the  prepared  brood-chamber 
is  marked  1  1,  and  the  one  containing  the 
brood  and  queen  is  marked  1.  Next  re- 
move the  queen  from  1  and  put  (her  and 
perhaps  a  few  of  her  bees  for  company 
until  enough  return  from  the  field)  into 
hive  1  1,  put  on  the  covers,  and    see  that 


tory  of  any  1  have  tried,  in  meeting  all  the 
requirements  of  both  comb  and  extracted 
honey  production,  and  if  any  one  thinks 
well  enough  of  the  plan  to  try  it,  1  wish 
he  would  report  results  to  the  American 
Bee  Journal,  no  matter  if  it  is  a  failure, 
for  by  failures  we  often  learn  to  succeed. 
One  thing  I  forgot,  which  is,  that  I 
think  it  is  best  to  cut  out  the  queen-cells 
before  they  hatch,  that  will  be  built  in  the 
rear  brood-chamber,  for  the  bees  will 
agree  better  when  they  come  together  at 
the  entrance;  but  the  queen-cells  can  be 
left  long  enough  to  make  use  of  them  in 
the  bee-yard,  if  required. 
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"WHAT'S  IN  A  NAME  ?' 

That  Depends  Whose  Name  It  Is. 


Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  it  means  something  to  order  bee-supplies  with  a 
reliable  name  back  of  the  goods — a  name  that  has  stood  for  over  30  years  for  the 
very  best  in  bee-goods? 

When  you  see  LEWIS  on  a  hive  or  on  a  crate  of  sections  you  know  what  you 
are  getting.  You  also  know  that  if  the  goods  are  not  just  exactly  what  they  are 
sold  to  be,  back  goes  your  money  to  you.  The  G.  B.  Lewis  Company  or  its  distribut- 
ing houses  do  not  want  your  money  if  you  are  not  satisfied. 

They  do  not  want  you  to  take  any  chances,  either.  Before  you  buy  your  bee- 
supplies,  order  a  sample  crate  of  Lewis  Sections  and  five  Lewis  Hives  or  less,  just  to 
see  what  you  are  going  to  get  when  you  do  buy.  If  Lewis  Beeware  does  not  win 
out  on  the  trial,  give  some  one  else  the  order.     That's  fair,  isn't  it? 

Lewis  Beeware  is  sold  at  consistent  prices,  and  is  the  cheapest  beeware  be- 
cause it  is  the  best  beeware.     A  season's  trial  will  convince  you. 


G.  B.  LEWIS  CO.  The  original  Beeware  People  WatertOWn,  WIS. 


DISTRIBUTING  HOUSES. 


England— E.  H.  Taylor,  Welwyn.  Herts. 
France— Raymond   Gariel,  Paris,  2  ter  Quai  de  la 

Megisserie. 
CuBA-C.  B.  Stevens  &  Co..  Havana,  19  Oficios. 

C.  B.  Stevens  &  Co.,  Manzanillo. 
California— The  Chas.  H  Lilly  Co., San  Francisco, 

141  Spear  Street. 
Southern  California— Paul  Bachert,  Lancaster; 
Doyle-Barnes,  Co.,  San  Diego. 
Fallbrook  Co-Operative  Ass'n,  Fallbrook. 
Colorado    Colo.  Honey  Producers'  Ass'n,  Denvf-.. 
Grand  Junction  Fruit  Growers'  Ass'n,  Gd.  J'cf.i. 
Robert  Halley,  Montrose. 
Iowa— Adam  A.  Clarke,  Le  Mars. 

Louis  Hanssen's  Sons,  Davt-^nport. 
W.  J.  McCarty,  Emmetsburg. 
COLORADO— Arkansas   Valley   Honey   Producers' 
Assn.      Rocky  Ford. 


.LLiNOis-York  Honey  &  Bee  Supply  Co.,  Chicago, 

191  E.  Superior  Street. 
Dadant  &  Sons,  Hamilton. 
Indiana— The  C.  M.  Scott  Co.,  Indianapolis. 
Michigan-  A.  G.  Woodman  Co.,  Grand  Rapids. 
Minnesota- V/isconsin   Lumber  Co.,  Minneapolis' 

432  Lumber  Exchange. 
Missouri-E.  T.  Abbott,  St.  Joseph. 
Ohio— Norris  &  Anspach,  Kenton. 
Oregon— The  Chas.  H.  Lilly  Co.,  Portland. 
Pr.NNSYi'  4N1  A— Cleaver  &  Greene,  Troy. 
"^EXAS    '^luthwestern   Bee  Co.,  San  Antonjo,  438 

A',  sioustcn  Street. 

Utah-  Fred  Foulger  &  Sons,  Ogden, 
Washington— The  Chas.  H.  Lilly  Co.,  Seattle. 
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If    goods     are    wanted     quick,      send     to     Pouder. 

Established    1889. 


Ty  the  Bee  Crank. 


It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  submit 
patiently  to  the  annoyance  and  in- 
convenience caused  by  the  mistakes 
and  carelessness  of  others,  when  the 
means  are  at  hand  to  remedy  the 
difficulty  quickly. 

But  that  is  nothing  com- 
pared to  the  intolerable 
exasperation  of  having  to 
suffer  from  the  careless- 
ness of  a  firm  with  whom 
one  is  dealing-  at  long 
range,  when  correspon- 
dence and  tedious  delays 
must  intervene  before 
things  can  be  sti  a'ght- 
ened  out.  When  mail- 
order houses  allow  such 
things— not  once  or  tw:c3 
that  is  the  limit. 

The  reason  I  am  more  cranky  about 
having  things  done  right  in  the  first 
placa  than  th3  crankiest  customer  on 
my  book  is,  i  put  myself  in  his  place. 
Kicks  are  a  rare  thing  from  my  cus- 
tomers. On  the  contrary,  the  receipt 
of  such  lette-'s  as  the  following  is  an 
every  day  occurrence: 


Walter   S.    Pouder,  Tibbs,  Miss. 

Indianapolis. 
Dear  Sir:—  The  five  hives  arrived   promptly. 
They  are  exactly  what  1  have  been  looking  for. 
Yours  Truly.  J.  E.  Tiabs. 


but  often 


I  sell  Root's  goods  at  Root's 
prices.  Can  supply  you  quickly  with 
the  new  metal-spaced 
Hoffman  Frames,  Dan- 
zenbaker  Hives,  Dove- 
tailed Hives,  Section  Hon- 
ey-boxes, Weed-process 
Comb  fonndation.  Honey 
and  Wax  Extractors, 
Bee-Smokers,  Bee-veils, 
Pcv.der  Honey  jars,  or 
any  thing  else  that  a 
bee-keeper  might  re- 
require. 

Let  me  send  you  my  new  catalog — 
it  tells  you  as  much  as  I  could  on  forty 
full  pages  like  this— and  it  won't  cost 
you  a  cent,  except  for  the  postal  you 
use  in  writing  for  it. 

1  would  like  to  figure  right  now  with 
honey  producers  about  early  ship- 
ments of  finest  com.b  and  extracted 
honey. 


'©^oer, 


513-515     MASSACHUSETTS     AVENUE,     INDIANAPOLIS,    IND. 
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We  are  always  in  the  market  1o  buy  beeswax  and  pay  the  high- 
est market  prices.     We  want  beeswax  from  the  bee-keepers  direct. 

Dadlaimit's  FouEndla^ioinip 

Wherever  you  are  yon  can  get  our  goods.  Write  us  and  we  will 
either  make  jou  prices  or  tell  you  where  you  can  get  our  foundation 
nearer  to  you.     We  have  our  agents  everywhere. 

BEE   SUFFILEESo 


^I  We  handle  every  kind  of  bee- keeper 'ssuppl  ies  and  only  the  very  best. 

^^  Early  O'der  discounts  given  now  on  Supplies  and  foundation.     Write 

^^  us  before  selling  your  beeeswax  or  buying  your  season's  supplies. 

^)  Agent  for  Michigan,  A.  G.  WOODMAN,  Grand  Rapids. 


BABAMT 


Send  for  Cotaloi 


Hsimniiltoini, 


nm, 


# 


Bee-keepers,  we  can  furnish  you  with  the  best 


at  the  lowest  pi  ices:  and  all  other  up  to  date  goods. 
Send  for  catalog  and  prices.  3-07-t 

AUGUST  LOTZ  &,  SON,  Cadolt,  Wis. 
Well-bred  Queens  ! 

For  the  purpose  of  securing  an  ample  supply  of 
select-bred  cueens.  1  have  engaged  an  experienced 
breeder  in  the  South  to  rear  queens  for  ME  ONLY, 
and  confidently  expect  to  fill  orders  promptly  soon 
as  weather  permits  mailing. 

Cookis  Square  Honey-jar 

is  the  best,  cheapest,  and  most  sanitary  package  for 
retailing  honey.  Send  for  circular  and  price  list  of 
hives,  bees,  and   useful  implements. 

J.  H.  M.  COOK,  70  Gortlandt  St.,  New  York 

The  Oldest  Supply-house  in  the  East, 
and  only  Reliable  Goods  sold.  10 
Cents  brings  sample  jar  by  mail. 

4-07-3t 


BIG  SLAUGHTER 

In  Bee  Supplies.  Owing  to  the  back- 
ward spring  I  have  a  car  load  of  Cove- 
tailed  Hives,  too  many,  also  a  car  cf 
sections.  To  move  these  quickly  1  will 
name  you  a  very  low  price.  2,000  lb. -ship- 
ping cases  for  4 '4.  sections,  all  basswcod, 
one-piece  covers,  1  Sc  each. 

Augusta  Berry  Baskets  and  Crates  in 
stock.     Send  for  32  page  list. 

Beeswax  wanted;  31c  cash,  33c  trade. 
W,  D.  SOPER,  Jackson.  Mich. 


-<^^< 

Vi-?^^'"     :   < 

*^^ 

>   a 

a 

r  ' 
1   ° 

I'  ^ 

?■   0 

have  the  best,   the  gen- 
tlest,   the  prettiest,  the 
white    comb     builders. 
They  winter  finebecause 
they  don't  "get  excited. 
Bees  by  the  pound.  One 
two     and     three-frame 
nuclei.    Circular. 

II 

■:^^     ^ 
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Bee  Supplies 

We    furnish    EVERYTHING    needed    in    practical   Bee-Culture,   at 
lowest  prices.     We  make  the 

DOVET^A.ILED    T^ A^TG  STROTH.   A>'r)  ALTERr^ATIN^G     FlIVES. 

The  iTOst  practical,  up-to-date  hives  are  the 

MASSIE    ITIVES 


We  make  them,        Have  you  read  our  Catalog  ? 


are  not  excelled  for  durability,  fine  workmanship,  and  practical  utility. 

Have  you  seen  our  iatest  improved  Champion  Smoker  ?  If  not,  you 
miss  it  until  you  get  one.  Write  us  for  our  IQOZ  Catalog.  It's  the  easi- 
est catalog  to  understand  or  order  from  that  you  ever  saw.  No  trouble 
to  give  estimates.     Tell  us  what  you  want. 

Satisfaction  guarantaed  or  money  back.        Address, 

KRETGHMER  MFG.  GG.,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Muscatine  Produce  Co.,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 
Trester  Supply  Co.,  103  1  1th  Street,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
3-07- lot  Catalogs  issued  in  English  and  German. 


L*^  S^^  J^^<^  ^ 


j1 


Make  Your  Own 
Hives 

Bee-keepers  will  save  money 
by  using'  our  Foot  Power 

SAWS 

in  making  their   hives,   sec- 
tions and  boxes. 

Machines  on  trial.    Send  for 
Catalogue 

W.  F.  &  JNO.  BARNES  CO. 

384  Ruby  Street 
ROCKFORD,       =       ILLINOIS 

1  o7  :2t 
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BEESWAX  WANTED 


^ 


We  pay  32c  in  cash,  or  35c  in  trade,  per  lb.,  delivered  here  for 

CHOICE     YELLOW    BEESWAX 

Send  us  your  shiFmsnt  now.     We  remit  the  day  it  comes  to  hand. 

FRED.  W.  MUTH  &  CO. 

21  WALNUT  ST.  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


"We  have  a  complete  stock  cf 
Rcot^s  Goods  and  can  save  yoo 
time  and  freight  expense.  We 
would  like  to  quote  you  prices  on 
the  goods  you  need.  We  sell  the 
Dan 2.  hive,  the  Comb  Honey  hive, 

H.  H.  HUNT  &  SON,  Bedford,  Michigan. 


tSesad  tor 


Cmtal© 


]    PATEINT^     BINGHAM       SMOKEIRS.         24 
<    YEIARS    the:     BEIST.      CATALOG    FREZEI. 


T.       F.       BINGHAM,        FARWEILL,       MICH. 


BEES  AND  QUEENS.    Minnesota  Bred  Queens. 


Three  and  five-banded  Italians,  and  silver  gray 
Carniolans.  Untested  queens.  75  cts  each;  tested, 
SI. 00.  One-frame  nucleus,  without  queen,  75  cts.; 
two-frame,  SI. 25.    Special  prices  on  large  orders. 

C.  B.  BANKSTON  &  CO.,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

2-07-tf 


ANGEL'S    GOLDEN    BEAUTIES 

And  his  brig-ht  three-banded  Italian 
Queens  have  but  few  equals  and  no 
superiors.  A  fine  large  queen  of  either 
strain  for  SI. 00;  extra  select  breeder  for 
S2.50. 

SAMUEL  M.  ANGEL. 
R.  R.   1,  Evansville,  Ind. 
6-07-6t 


Try  our  Northern  bred  queens. 
Three-banded  and  Golden  Ital- 
ians. Untested,  76  cts.;  tested 
$1.25.  Hardy  and  good  honey 
gatherers.  We  want  your  orders 
and  will  guarantee  safe  arrival 
and  satisfaction.  Write  for  cir- 
cular to  4-07-tf 

MENNIE  &  FENTON. 

Pine  Island,  Minn. 


WANTED— An  experienced  apiatist  as  working 
partner  in  new  business.  First  class  farm  in  con- 
nection. Entirely  new  field.  Unexcelled  oppor- 
tunities for  man  of  work  and  ambition. Address  L. 
G.  Sada,  20  Degollado  St.,  Monterey,  N.  Mexico. 
5-o7  3t 
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BEE-HIVES  wvyww 
Mwww  SECTIONS 

Why  Buy  of  Us? 

Remus,  Mich..  Feb.  25,  1907. 
A.  G.  Goodman,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Dear  Sir: — I  use  Lewis  Sections  exclusively; 
there  are  none  better — the  only  perfect  "V-cut 
section  that  has  come  to  my  notice.  They  fold 
without  moistening.  E.  D.  Townsend. 


Remus,  Mich.,  Feb.  18,  1907. 
The    Lewis    Hive    Bodies   are   far   superior, 
both  in  material    and    v/orkmanship,   to  any  1  ever 
bought.  As  ever  yours, 

E.  D.  Townsend. 

Several  Car-Loads  on  hand. 
Immediate  shipments.     Beeswax  wanted. 
Advanced      Bee-Veil,     cord     arrangement. 
Silk  face,  50c,  postpaid. 

A.  G.  WOODMAN  CO. 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


WE  BUY  AND  SELL 

HONEY 

OF    DIFFERENT   KINDS 

If  you  have  any  to  dispose  of,  or  if  you  in- 
tend to  buy,  correspond  with  us. 

We  are  always  in  the  rr.arket  for  WAX  at 
at  the  highest  market  price. 


L. 


HILDRETH   &.    SEGELKEN 

265-267  Greenwich  St    New  York. 


DO  IT  HOUl ! 


Send    for  my  free  Catalog  of  bee  sup- 
plies.    Best  goods,  right  prices,  and  care- 
ful   attention    to    orders.      Write    today. 
Arthur  Rattray,  Almont,  Mich. 
4-07-tf 


We  are  Headquarters  for  the 

ALBINO  BEES 

t 

he  best  in  the  world.  If  you  are  looking  for  the 
bee  that  will  gather  the  most  honey,  and  is  the 
gentlest  of  all  bees  in  handling,  buy  the  Albino.  1 
also  furnish  the  Italian,  but  orders  stand  fifty  to  one 
in  favor  of  the  Albino. 

Prices:  Select  tested  Albino  queens  for  breeding, 
$5.00;  tested  Albino  queens  as  they  run,  S2.00; 
untested,  #1.00.  Italians,  tested,  $1 .50;  untested, 
SI. 00. 

S.   VALENTINE, 
Rocky  Ridge,  Frederick  Co.,  Md 
5-OZ-tf 


-  if  you  are  going  to  — 

Buy  a  Buzz  Saw 

write  to  the  editor  of  the  Review.  He  has 
a  new  Barnes  saw  to  sell,  and  would  be 
glad  to  make  you  happy  by  telling  you 
the  price  at  which  he  would  sell  it. 
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The  Danzenbaker  20th  Century  Smoker 

I'at.  Oct.  3,  '05,  June  4,  '07. 

Awarded  Highest  Prize 

IT  HAS  A  SIDE  GRATE    that  ^  ^.q^q  mEDAL 

strengthens  the  fire-cup,  and  holds  St.  i.ouis,  1904. 

a  removable    metal    and    asbestos 

lining  that  keeps  it  cool,  adding  to 

its  durability.     It  has    no  valves  to 

get  out  of  order  or  snout  to  CLOG 

WITH   SOOT. 

ALL  THAT   IS     CLAIMED     N 

E.  France,  Platteville,  Wis.,  Gen- 
eral Manager  of  the  National  Bee- 
keepers' Association  says: 

I  have  given  your  2oth  Century  Smoker  a  thoiou£h  trial' 
and  long  time  one  filling  will  last  and  uve  ample  sm.oke.     I  find  it  al 
want  several.     I  always  want  the  best. 

SURPASSES  ALL  OTHERS— Mr.  Giant  S'.anley  Nisbet,  Pa:— "After  giving  the  Canzentaker 
Soth  Century  Sm.oker  seveial  trials,  can  say  it  surpasses  all  smokers  it  has  been  my  liberty  to  try;  it  will 
not  go  out  until  the  fuel  is  all  consumed,  and  it  produces  a  cool  smoke,  a  feature  very  necessary  in  any 
first-class  smoker." 

BEST  IN  TWENTY  YEARS— M.  D.  Andes,  Bi  istol,  Tenn.—'-l  have  used  the  20th  Century  Smoker 
cne  season.  It  has  given  me  entire  satisfaction.  In  my  twenty  years  ot  bee-keeping  1  first  used  the  old 
sland-by  Clark  smoker,  and  I  believe  I  have  tried  all  the  different  makes,  as  1  am  always  looking  for  the 
best,  and  will  say  that  your  smoker  beats  them  all  up  to  date." 

NEVER  TOO  HOT  TO  HOLD— Dr.  Reginald  Munson,  Washington,  D:  C— "I  am  well  pleased 
with  the  2oth  Century  Sm.oker:  It  keeps  fire  well  without  getting  too  hot  to  hold  on  continuous  use,  and 
makes  smoke  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  critital." 

Price  Dan-ze,  Large    3'2-inch   Sm.okers:     Postpaid— one  SI:IS:   two,   S2:Io;   three,   $3:    five,   $4:5o: 
By  Express  or  freight— one,  '51;  six,  S4:2o: 

"Facts  About  Bees,"  a  sixty-four-page  pamphlet,  sent  free  on  request:  Send  also  address  of 
your  bee-keeping  friend  for  :ame: 

F.   DANZENBAKER,   NORFOLK,  VA. 

Jamestown,  Exposition    Sta.    Money-orders  on  Norfolk. 


IS  THE  BEST. 
STRONGEST, 
COOLEST, 
CLEANEST. 
CHEAPEST, 
AND  LARGEST 
SMOKER  SOLD 
FOR  A  DOLLAR 


For  convenience  in  lighting,  duiability 
you   claim..     In  the  spiin^,   I   shall 


TEXAS  QUEENS 

Ts    F*.mous   Honey-Producers 

Texas 
Queens 

The  Famous 
Honey- 
Producers 

I  am  booking  orders  now  for  April,  May  and  June 
delivery,  for.Carniolans,  Italians,  and  Goldens— 

equal  to  the  best,  regardless  of  price.     Prices: 

Tested  Queens $1.00  each;  $10.00  per  doz 

Warranted"     75      "  7.00      " 

Untested      "     50      "  5.50 

GRANT  ANDERSON,  Sabinal,  Texas 

4-07-tf 


BEE-KEEPER'S  SUPPLIES 

New  Catalogue  Lower  Prices 

Modern  Machinery  etter  Goods 

We  are  Manufacturers 

MONDENG     MF"G.  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
4-04-61  147-149  Cedar  L,ake  Road 


HONEY  QUEENS 

LAWS'  ITALI.^N  and  FIOLY  LAND  QUEENS. 
Plenty  of  fine  queens  of  the  best  strains  on  earth 
and  with  these  I  am  catering  to  a  s:  ti'^fie.i  trade. 
Are  you  in  it  ?     Or  are  you  inlerested 

Laws'  Leather  and  Golden  Italians, 
Laws'  Holy  Lands. 
The.se  three,  no  nioie.  The  following  prices 
areas  low  asconsisienl  with  good  queens.  Un- 
trsted,  90c;  per  dozen,  $800;  tested  $1.00;  1  er 
dozen,  $io.  Breedeis,  the  very  best  of  cither 
race   I3  00  each. 

W.  H.  Laws,  Beeville,   Tex. 

SOMETHING     NEW 

in  Bee  Super  Hives  with  metal  slides  at 
entrance  to  shed  rain  and  lower  for  venti- 
lation. L.  size  supers  can  be  used  for 
eight  different  purposes,  five  sizes  of  sec- 
tions in  same  brood  frame.  Use  old  combs; 
need  no  foundation;  feeders  use  on  any 
hive  or  box  bees  packed  any  shape  with- 
out disturbing  the  bees.  New  Bee  Es- 
cape with  trap  door.     Send  for  Catalogue. 

L.     RIEBEL, 

6-07-lt  Chariton,  la. 
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As  Regarded  by  National  Officers. 


The  officers  of  the  National  Bee-Keepers'  Associa- 
tion are  bright,  practical  men,  and  their  views  on  sub- 
jects apicultural  are  worthy  of  consideration.  Here 
are  the  views  of  three  of  them  regarding-  the  book 
Advanced  Bee  Culture. 

The  President,  Mr.  L.  A.  Aspinwall,  writes  as 
follows: 

As  to  your  book.  Advanced  Bee-Culture.  I  esteem  it  very  highly, 
and  must  confess  that  it  is,  according  to  my  judgm.ent,  one  of  the  most 
practical  works  on  bee-keeping  that  1  ever  read. 

The  General  Manager.  Mr.  N.  E.  France  says: 

In  a  few  words  you  have  given  the  vip-to-date.  advanced  methods 
of  profitable  bee-keeping  for  progressive  bee-keepers,  and  1  wish  every 
member  of  the  National  had  a  copy. 

Jas.  A.Green,  Secretary  of  the  National  says: 

1  have  just  finished  reading  Advanced  Bee  Culture  and  write  to 
express  my  hearty  appreciation.  The  most  experienced  bee-keeper 
may  study  it  with  profit,  yet  it  is  written  in  so  simple  and  concise  a 
style  that  even  the  beginner  can  understand  and  profit  by  it. 

Advanced  Bee  Culture  is  a  book  of  230  pages,  the 
size  of  the  Review,  profusely  illustrated,  beautifully 
printed,  and  substantially  bound.  The  price  is$1.20;or 
the  Review  one  year  and  the  book  for  only  $2.00. 
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IVIARSHFIEIiO    GOODS 

are  made  rijjlit  in  the  tim- 
ber country,  and  we  have 
the    best    facilities    for 
shipping-;  direct,   quick 
and  low  rates.  Sections 
are  made  of  the  best 
young  baswood   tim- 
ber,   and    perfect. 
Hives  and  Shipping- 
Cases  are  dandies. 
Ask  for  our   catal- 
ogue of  supplies, 
free,     J-     j-     ^ 


IVIarshfield   |Vlfg.   Co. 

IWaPshfield,  Wis. 


Ho  Fish-Bone 


Is  apparent  in  combhoney  when 
the  Van  Deusen,  flat  -  bottom 
foundation  is  used.  This  style 
of  foundation  allows  the  making 
of  a  more  uniform  article,  hav- 
ing a  vay  thin  base,  with  the 
surplus  wax  in  the  side  -  walls, 
where  it  can  be  utilized  by  the 
bees.  Then  the  bees,  in  chang- 
ing the  base  of  the  cells  to  the 
natural  shape,  work  over  the 
wax  to  a  certain  extent;  and  the 
result  is  a  comb  that  can  scarcely 
be  distinguished  from  that  built 
wholly  by  the  bees.  Being  so 
thin,  one  pound  will  fill  a  large 
number  of  sections. 

All  the  Trouble  of  vdring 
brood  frames  can  be  avoided  by 
using  the   Van   Deusen    wired. 

Send  for  circular;  price  list, 
and  samples  of  foundation. 

J.    VAN    DEUSeN, 

Canajoharie  N.   Y. 


DITTMER'S 

FOUNDATION 

\Vh3  do  thousands  of  Bee- 
Keepers  prefer  it  to  other 
makes?  Because  the  bees  like 
it  best  and  accept  it  more 
readily. 

DITTMER'S  PROCESS 
IS    DITTMER'S 

it  stands  on  it's  OWN  NAME 
and  it's  OWN  FOUNDA- 
TION, to  which  alone  it  owes 
it's  reputation  and  merits. 

We  are  now  ready  to  make 
prices  for  next  season,  for 
Working  Wax  for  Cash  and 
for  full  line  of  supplies. 
Wholesale  and  Retail, 
Free  Catalogue  and  Sam- 
ples. 

Qus  Dittmer, 
Augusta,  Wisconsin. 


A  GREAT  IMPROVEMENT 

WILL    BE    FOUND    IN 

THE  AMERICAN  BEE-KEEPER  FOR  1907 


It  is  profusely  illustrated  and  enlarged 
and  contains  only  ar -cles  of  the  most 
piactical  as  well  as  scientific  nature.  A 
special  corps  of  the  best  writers  has 
been  engaged.  The  editors  are  Harry 
E.  Hill  and  Arthur  C.  Miller,  than  whom 
there  are  m;  more  practical  or  experi- 
enced Bee-Keepers  in  this  country.  We 
have  published  the  American  Bee- 
Keeper  continually  and  regularly  since 
1890. 

Regular  subscription  price  50c  a  year. 
One  year  to  new  subscribers  35c,  three 
years  for  SI  .00. 

Send  for  sample  copy  and  our  new 
illustrated  price-list  of 

Bee  Supplies  of  all  Kinds. 

Guaranteed    highest  quality    at  lowest 
price. 

The  W.  T.  Falconer  Mfg. 

Company, 

Jamkstown,  N.  Y. 

(Established  25  years.) 
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Something  New=The  Ideal  Hive=TooI 

Bee-keepers  have  long  needed  a  Tool  with  which  to  work  amongf  the  hives  during  the  bee- 
season.  The  Tool  shown  here  was  invented  by  Wra.  Muench,  a  Minnesota  bee-keeper,  some 
years  ago,  but  it  was  not  on  the  market  before.  We  have  lately  bought  this  Tool,  and  nil 
rights,  from  Mr,  Muench's  widow,  and  have  had  the  first  lot  made.  They  are  ready  for  de- 
livery now. 
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( T/iis  picture  is  exactly  one-half  the  size.) 


DESCRIPTION.— The  Ideal  Hive-Tool  is  made  of  high-grade  malleable  Iron,  much  like  wrought  iron, 
fi}4  inches  lung.  The  middle  part  i^  1  I-IH  inches  wide  an  J  7-82  thick,  The  smaller  end  is  )%  inches  long.  Vij 
inch  wide,  and  7-32  thick,  ending  like  a  screw-driver.  The  larger  end  is  wedge-shaped,  having  a  share  semi- 
circular edge,  making  it  almost  perfect  for  prying  up  covers,  supers,  etc..  as  it  does  not  mar  the  wood. 

What  Dr.  Miller  and  Miss  Wilson  Say  of  It : 

In  the  first  edition  (1903)  of  Dr.  Miller's  "Forty  Years  Among  the  Bees,"  page  58,  he 
says:  "  Of  all  the  hive  tools  I  have  tried,  I  like  best  the  Muench  tool."  On  Jan.  7,  1907,  he 
wrote  us  saying  he  thought  "  just  as  much  of  the  tool  as  ever." 

Miss  Wilson,  Dr.  Miller's  assistant,  says  this  of  the  Ideal  Hive-Tool:  "It  is  an  ideal  tool. 
In  fact,  I  don't  see  how  it  could  ba  improved  upon.  lam  sure  we  would  feel  utterly  lost  in 
the  apiary  without  it You  will  have  to  try  one  yourself  if  you  want  to  know  its  worth." 

The  Ideal  Hive-Tool  Free  to  a  New  Subscriber. 

To  a  new  subscriber  to  the  Weekly  Bee  Journal  for  one  year  (at  11.00),  we  will  mail 
an  Ideal  Hive-Tool  free  ;  or  we  will  mail  the  Hive-Tool  alone  for  30  cents  (stamps  or  silver,  if 
more  convenient).  Sample  copy  of  the  Weekly  American  Bee  Journal  sent  on  request;  or  a 
3  months'  "  trial  trip  "  for  only  20  cents.  Address, 

GEORGE  W.  YORK  &  CO.,  334  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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Minnesota  Bred  Queens. 


Try  our  Northern  bred  queens. 
Three-banded  and  Golden  Ital- 
ians. Untested,  76cts.;  tested 
SI. 25.  Hardy  and  good  honey 
gatherers.  We  want  your  orders 
and  will  guarantee  safe  arrival 
and  satisfaction.  Write  for  cir- 
cular to  4-07-tf 

MENNIE  &  FENTON. 

Pine  Island,  Minn. 


BEES,  QUEENS  AND  SUPPLIES 

We  manufacture  standard  dovetailed  bee-hives 
and  supplies,  cheaper  than  you  ever  bought 
before.  Our  Queens  and  Bees  stand  at  the  head 
in  quality.  Unttsted  75c,  each;  I4  2.s  for  6;  or 
$8.00  per  dozen.  Tested,  $1.25  each:  $12  00  per 
dozen.  Select  tested,  $1.50.  Special  prices  to 
dealers  and  in  large  lots  on  application.  Ditt- 
mer's  foundation.     Catalog  free. 

THE  BEE  &  HONEY  COMPANY, 
Will  Atchley,  Prop. 
Beeville,  (Bee  Co.)  Texas, 


ADVANTAGES     OF 

BEE  ESCAPES. 

No  sweat  steals  down  the  cheeks  and  aching 
back  of  the  tired  bee-keeper,  as  the  result  of  standing 
in  the  hot  sun,  puffing,  blowing,  smoking  and 
brushing  bees;  no  time  is  wasted  in  these  disagree- 
able operations,  and  no  stings  received  in  resent- 
ment of  such  treatment;  the  honey  is  secured  free 
from  black  or  even  the  taint  of  smoke;  the  cappings 
are  not  injured  by  the  gnawing  of  the  bees;  and  rob- 
bers stand  no  show  whatever.  If  there  are  any 
burr-combs,  they  are  cleaned  up  by  the  bees  inside 
the  hive,  before  the  honey  is  removed.  Leading 
bee-keepers  use  the  PORTER  escape,  and  fay  that 
without  a  trial  it  is  impossible  to  realize  the  amount 
of  vexatious,  annoying,  disagreeable  work  that  it 
saves.  The  cost  is  only  £0  cts.  each,  or  $2.25  per 
dozen. 

r.  &,  e.  c.  porter,  mfrs. 

Send  Orders  to  Your  Cealer. 
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MICHIGAN 

Bee-Keepers   dm    Save   Time   and    Money    by    Getting    Their 

Bee    Supplies    of 

i.:e,ngst  &  ivOEisria, 

1-2-    so.   i:5TH  ST..  SAOIXAW,   ]MIC11. 

SOME    REASONS 

Why  it  will  pay  you  to  patronize  this  Srni. 

Saginaw  is  a  large  wholesale  lumber  market,  thereby  enabling  them  to  buy- 
lumber  at  the  best  possible  advantage. 

It  is  also  an  excellent  shipping  point,  as  there  are  competing  roads  running 
out  in  many  directions. 

This  firm  keeps  on  hand  a  large  stock  of  standard  goods  which  enables  them 
to  fill  orders  promptly. 

They  are  not  simply  dealers,  but  have  a  shop  equipped  with  machinery,  and 
can  make  any  special  goods  on  short  notice. 

They  are  practical  bee-keepers  as  well  as  expert  mechanics,  which  insures 
perfect  accuracy. 

The  editor  of  the  Review  has  twice  visited  this  establishment,  and  takes 
pleasure  in  certifying  as  to  the  quality  of  the  work  turned  out. 

Send  for  Price  List. 

I  Copy  of  Advanced  Bee  culture  given  free  with  order  for  $1  5.00  worth  of  supplies 

•v  providing  Review  is  mentioned.  , 


SUPERIOR  QUEENS. 

Leather  Colored  Italians. 


Single  Queen,  75  cts.;  one  dcz.,  S7.50.  Write  for 
prices  on  large  numbers. 

1  use  a  combination  of  several  well-known 
methods  of  queen  rearing,  combined  with  two  new 
features  entiielymy  own,  and  can  turn  out  good 
queens  faster  than  by  any  other  method.  Every 
queen  is  warranted  purely  mated,  and  absolutely 
satisfactory. 

3.07-tf  S.  F.  TREGO,  Swedona,  Ills. 


WE  OFFER  FOR  A  LIMITED  TIME  ONLY  AT  LIBERAl  FIGURES 


AS     FOLLOWS: 


300  Thousand  Quart  Berrv  Roxes. 

lOo  Thousand  16  and  24  Quart  Berry  Boxes 

200  Thousand  .Sections 


25  Thousand  24  Section  No-drip  Shipping 

Cases 
.;  Thousand  Dovetai'ed  Bee-Hives. 


Write  todaj'  and  get  our  special  prices,  on  any  quantity.     Address, 

.^  SHEBOYGfVN  FRUIT-BOX  CO.,   Sheboygan,  Wis.  ^ 
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Bee  Btjpflies 

We  furnish  EVERYTHING  needed  in  practical  Bee-Culture,  at 
lowest  prices.     We  make  the 

DOVETAILED    LANGSTROTH,   and  AL.TERNATI?>rG    HIVES. 

The  most  practical,  up-to-date  hives  are  the 

MASSIE    HIVES 

We  make  them.       Have  you  read  our  Catalog  ? 

Otir  HOMEY  c:^  EXTRACTORS 

are  not  excelled  for  durability,  fine  workmanship,  and  practical  utility. 

Have  you  seen  our  latest  improved  Champion  Smoker  ?  If  not,  you 
miss  it  until  you  g'et  one.  Write  us  for  our  1907  Catalog.  It's  the  easi- 
est catalog  to  understand  or  order  from  that  you  ever  saw.  No  trouble 
to  give  estimates.     Tell  us  what  you  want. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back.        Address, 

KRETGHMER  MFG.  GO.,  Gouncil  Bluffs,  Iowa, 


Muscatine  Produce  Co.,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 
Trester  Supply  Co.,  103  1  1th  Street,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
3-07-lOt  Catalogs  issued  in  English  and  German. 
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Make  Your  Own  ...^^ 


Hives 

Bee-keepers  will  save  money 
by  using  our  Foot  Power 

SAWS 

in  making-  their  hives,  sec- 
tions and  boxes. 

Machines  on  trial.    Send  for 
Catalogue 

W.  F.  &  JNO.  BARNES  CO. 

384  Ruby  Street 
ROCKFORD,       -       ILLINOIS 

1  o7  12t 
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^e  Jee-j^ff peps'  jH^v^i^Lo. 

A  MONTHLY   JOURNAL 
Devoted  to  the  Interests  of  Honey  Producers. 


a  .00  A  YEAR. 


W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON,  Editor  and  Publisher. 


VOL.  XX.        FLINT,  MICHIGAN,  JULY  15,  1907.      NO.  7 

Doings  at  the  Review  Apiary  for  the 
Last  Few  Months. 


W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON. 


n^HE  picture  opposite  shows  the  Review 
-'-  apiary  here  at  Flint  as  it  appeared 
just  aftsr  th3  "winter  overcoats"  of  tarred 
felt  had  been  taken  from  the  hives.  It  is 
located  in  the  southern  edge  of  a  forest  of 
oaks,  and  never  before  did  I  see  demon- 
strated so  clearly  the  value  of  a  protected 
location  as  I  did  at  this  apiary  during-  the 
trying  weather  of  last  spring.  In  go'.ng 
over  the  hills  to  visit  this  yard  the  wind 
would  blow  cold  and  sharp  enough  to 
shave  one.  but  as  soon  as  th3  shelter  of 
the  woods  was  reached  not  a  breath  of 
wind  could  be  felt,  and  it  seemed  quite 
warm;  in  fact,  it  was  not  unusual  to  find 
a  few  bees  flying  and  taking  little  circles 
in  front  of  their  hives. 

TARRED  FELT  NOT  ALWAYS  AN  ADVANTAGE 
AS  A  PROTECTION. 

By  the  way,  while  riding  on  the  train 
this  spring,  I  met  Mr.  L.  C.  Woodman,  of 
Grand  Rapids.     He  was  goinc  north  with 


200  colonies  of  bees.  He  told  me  that 
Mr.  S.  D.  Chapman  had  written  his  son, 
Mr.  A.  G.  Woodman,  that  the  use  of  tarred 
felt  on  hives  in  the  spring  had  proved  an 
actual  detriment  to  his  bees.  The  colo- 
nies so  protected  were  actually  weakei,  on 
an  average,  than  those  not  protected.  He 
said  the  trouble  was  that  the  dark  color 
of  the  covering  absorbed  the  heat  of  the 
sun  and  warmed  up  the  bees  en  days 
when  it  was  too  cold  for  them  to  fly,  but 
they  did  fly  and  were  lost.  If  the  loca- 
tion is  exposed  and  windy,  I  can  see  that 
the  results  might  possibly  be  like  those 
reported  by  Mr.  Chapman,  but  in  the 
sheltered  locations  where  my  brother  and 
myself  have  used  this  kind  of  protection 
we  have  always  found  it  a  decided  advan- 
tage. 

THE      WONDERFUL        INFLUENCE      OF    OUTSIDE 
PROTECTION. 

While  on  this  subject  of  a  sheltered  lo- 
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cation,  let  me  say  that  over  at  Port  Huron 
where  I  met  my  Waterloo  last  spring, 
there  was  a  sheltered  nook  at  one  corner 
of  the  yard.  The  wagfon  shed,  the  barn, 
a  hig-h  board  fence,  and  one  or  two  big 
apple  trees,  all  combined  to  shut  off  the 
cold  north  or  west  winds.  Scarcely  a 
colony  perished  in  that  sheltered  nook; 
and  even  of  those  that  lived,  not  one  was 
as  strong,  when  I  moved  them  away,  as 
were  most  of  the  colonies  in  the  sheltered 
corner  of  the  yard.  Away  out  in  the  field, 
beyond  the  influence  of  this  shelter,  scarce- 
ly a  colony  was  left  alive,  and  those  were 
weaklings.  It  seems  strange  that  some 
of  us  are  so  long  in  learning  the  true  value 
of  outside  protection  in  the  winter  and 
spring. 

SHADE   NOT   ALWAYS  AN   ADVANTAGE. 

While  protection  from  wind  is  an  ad- 
vantage in  the  spring,  there  must  be  no 
shade.  In  one  of  our  yards  in  the  north 
there  are  a  few  little  hemlocks;  and  Elmer 
was  over  there  one  day  in  the  spring 
when  the  bees  were  going  to  the  brook 
and  filling  up  on  ice  water.  Many  of  these 
water  bringers  would  drop  on  the  ground 
in  front  of  their  hives.  Such  as  were  in 
the  sun  warmed  up,  again  took  wing  and 
eventually  gained  their  homes,  but  those 
that  dropped  in  the  shade  never  again 
took  wing.  He  thinks  enough  perished 
that  day  to  have  made  a  fair  sized  colony. 

The  trees  in  the  apiary  shown  in  the 
frontispiece  are  small  oaks;  and  the  oak 
is  very  late  in  putting  on  its  leaves,  hence 
the  bees  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  spring 
sunshine.  Too  dense  a  shade  is  a  detri- 
ment, 1  believe,  even  in  the  working  sea- 
son. When  these  oaks  were  in  full  leaf,  I 
have  gone  there  as  late  as  eight  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  found  very  few  bees  fly- 
ing. It  was  cool  and  dark  back  under 
the  trees,  and  it  seemed  as  though  the 
bees  had  not  yet  waked  up,  did  not  realize 
that  it  was  day.  Those  colonies  near  the 
edge  of  the  woods  began  work  much 
sooner  in  the  morning.  The  bees  also 
quit  working  much  earlier  at  night  than  is 
the  case  with  bees  in  the  open  field.  I 
don't   know   how   much  of   a  loss  comes 


from  cutting  the  working  hours  short,  but 
it  would  seem  as  though  there  might  be 
some  loss  from  this  cause.  I  think  a 
much  better  plan  would  be  to  set  the  bees 
just  outside  of  the  woods,  instead  of  under 
the  trees,  although  the  latter  plan  fur- 
nishes a  delightful  place  for  the  bee- 
keeper to  work. 

QUEENS  MUST  BE  CLIPPED  WHERE  THERE  ARE 
TALL  TREES. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  had  a 
yard  of  bees  located  near  tall  trees,  and, 
for  several  years  I  had  given  up  the  clip- 
ping of  the  queens'  wings,  but  the  first 
swarm  that  issued  showed  me  the  neces- 
sity of  either  clipping  or  else  using  traps. 
I  saw  the  swarm  when  it  began  to  issue, 
but  kept  on  with  my  work  until  most  of 
the  bees  were  out,  and  then  was  quite 
puzzled,  as  I  looked  about,  in  that  I  was 
unable  to  see  the  swarm.  Finally  I  looked 
up  directly  overhead,  and  was  surprised 
to  see  the  bees  circling  about  above  the 
tree  tops.  They  finally  clustered  in  the 
top  of  a  small  oak.  I  had  a  hive  all  in 
readiness,  then  cut  down  the  tree.  As 
soon  as  it  fell  I  rushed  in  with  my  hive, 
and  succeeded  in  getting  a  little  more 
than  a  pint  of  bees  into  the  hive.  The 
rest  of  them  took  wing  and  clustered 
again  in  the  top  of  another  small  oak.  I 
cut  this  down  and  rushed  up  with  my  hive 
again,  when  the  humming  of  the  bees  at 
the  mouth  of  the  hive  called  in  perhaps 
another  quart  of  bees,  but  the  most  of 
them  went  up  in  the  air  again  to  whirl 
about  in  the  space  where  they  had 
clustered.  1  carried  the  hive  underneath, 
.and  held  it  up  as  high  as  1  could,  with  the 
entrance  uppermost.  Some  of  the  lower 
bees  of  the  swarm  heard  t!"ie  call  at  the 
entrance  and  began  to  come  down.  Soon 
tha  whole  front  of  the  hive  was  covered 
with  a  "calling"  mass  of  bees.  1  set  the 
hive  on  the  ground  and  all  of  the  bees 
came  down  and  hived  themselves.  The 
next  day  each  queen  lost  her  right    wing. 

A  FENCE  TO  KEEP  OUT  BOYS. 

This  piece  of  woods  where  the  bee  yard 
is  located  is    inside  the    city    limits — just 
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inside-  and  is  the  nearest  the  city  of  any 
piece  of  woods.  As  a  result  it  is  fairly 
over  run  with  city  folks,  especially  with 
boys  on  Sunday,  and  to  avoid  trouble 
from  meddlers  1  put  a  fence  around  the 
yard.  Trees  served  as  posts,  a  four-inch 
board  was  used  at  the  bottom,  a  barbed 
wire  at  the  top,  and  five-foot  poultry  net- 
ting in  the  space  between.  Atone  corner 
was  a  gate  fastened  with   a  lock. 

MOVING  BEES  TO  BETTER  PASTURES. 

Very  frequently,  during  the  winter,  the 
ground  was  bare  in  this  locality,  and  1 
suspect  that  this  lack  of  protection  had 
much  to  do  with  the  lack  of  white  clover 
this  season.  I  kept  close  and  hopeful 
watch  of  the  clover  prospects,  and.  finally, 
tha  latter  part  of  June  decided  that  the 
only  way  to  be  sure  of  a  crop  was  to  ship 
the  bees  to  the  raspberry  region.  About 
SO  colonies  had  already  been  sold,  and  1 
shipped  50  more  to  Northern  Michigan, 
sending  them  and  50  Iiives  of  empty 
combs  by  freight,  paying  full  rates  for  a 
stock  car  that  they  might  go  through 
with  no  delay  in  transferring.  The  wea- 
ther was  hot,  up  in  the  eighties,  and  the 
colonies  strong,  just  on  the  verge  of 
swarming,  in  fact,  three  or  four  had 
swarmed.  1  put  on  a  full  upper  story, 
and  put  five  empty  combs  in  this  upper 
story,  spacing  them  equally  and  nailing 
them  fast  at  the  ends.     These  combs  gave 


support  for  any  clusters  of  bees  that 
wished  to  form  in  the  upper  stories;  and 
most  of  them  "wished."  There  are  two 
very  important  points  in  moving  bees  in 
hot  weather;  plenty  of  air,  and  plenty  of 
space  to  cluster  off  the  combs.  1  had 
been  feeding  the  bees  all  of  the  spring, 
and  1  gave  them  some  generous  feeds  of 
thin  syrup  just  before  packing  them  up, 
which  furnished  them  plenty  of  water. 
They  were  confined  two  days  on  the  car, 
and  one  day  in  getting  them  out  to  the 
apiary.  Considering  the  circumstances, 
they  went  in  good  condition.  No  combs 
broken  or  melted  down.  No  bees  smoth- 
ered. No  brood  lost.  The  only  loss  was 
that  of  old  bees,  which,  in  some  of  the 
colonies,  must  have  been  nearly  a  quart. 
There  seemed  to  be  a  difference  in  this 
respect,  even  in  colonies  of  equal  strength. 
1  disliked  to  be  entirely  without  bees 
at  home,  even  if  they  did  not  fare  very 
well,  so  I  left  1  8  colonies  in  the  yard  until 
I  had  returned  from  putting  the  50  col- 
onies in  the  raspberry  region,  and  then 
prospects  for  clover  looked  so  discourag- 
ing that  1  at  once  moved  these  18  colon- 
ies out  six  miles  to  a  locality  where  there 
are  plenty  of  alsikeand  basswood.  1  was 
out  there  yesterday,  and  it  is  wonderful 
to  see  how  they  have  been  filling  up  their 
combs  with  the  alsike. 

Flint,  Mich.,  July  3,  1907. 


Handling-  of  Bees  and  Their  Surplus 
During  the  Honey  Season. 


M.  V.  FACEY. 


my^O  things  are  especially  desired  by 
-L  every  bee-keeper,  especially  if  he  de- 
pends upon  his  bees  for  his  bread  and 
butter.  First,  a  large  crop  of  honey,  and 
second,  that  it  be    of    the    finest    possible 


quality.  Happi'v.  the  system  which  pro- 
duces the  best  QucJity  of  honey,  i.->  also 
favorable  to  a  large  cron. 

While  we    sometimes,    in    this    !■    a'ity, 
take  som^  surplus  honey  during  thy  dan- 
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delion  flow,  yet,  properly  speakingf,  our 
surplus  season  opens  with  the  advent  of 
white  clover.  As  soon  as  it  commences 
to  yield,  1  go  through  all  of  my  colonies 
and  extract  practically  all  of  the  early 
spring  honey  they  may  have  in  store, 
whether  it  may  be  in  the  upper  or  the 
lower  stories.  As  the  time  for  the  spring 
yield  of  amber  honey  is  now  over,  my 
next  extracting  is  almost  strictly  pure 
clover  honey,  which  I  extract  as  soon  as 
the  bees  have  it  about  two-thirds  capped 
over;  taking  all  in  the  upper  stories  and 
also  the  heavier  frames  from  the  lower  or 
brood  story;  thus  leaving  very  little  and 
frequently  no  honey  in  the  colony  from 
top  to  bottom.  I  have  found  by  repeated 
experiments  that  the  closer  1  extract  the 
honey,  in  the  midst  of  a  good  honey  flow, 
the  fuller  will  be  the  hive  at  the  next  ex- 
tracting. This  seems  strange  to  many, 
and  some  of  my  farmer  bee-keepers, 
whom  1  assist  once  in  a  while,  can  hardly 
get  used  to  it;  especially  when  they  call 
upon  me  to  extract  their  honey  and  find, 
though  they  have  given  their  bees  room, 
and  had  just  as  strong  colonies  originally 
as  mine,  that  they  get  less  honey  per  col- 
ony than  I  got  at  my  last  extracting,  al- 
though my  extracting  may  be  the  third 
one  and  theirs  the  first.  One  reason  for 
the  difference  is  that  when  a  hive  is  ex- 
tracted clean,  or  nearly  so,  in  this  way, 
the  bees  being  deprived  of  all  of  their 
stores  go  to  work  with  all  the  vim  (or 
even  more)  of  a  new  swarm;  and  in  the 
basswood  season,  and  also  sometimes  in 
the  buckwheat  season,  1  have  seen  a  hive 
so  extracted  in  the  morning  full  of  thin 
newly  gathered  honey  by  night.  In  this 
way  1  go  over  my  bees  as  often  as  they 
become  ready,  usually  about  every  eight 
or  nine  days,  but  the  time  varies  from  the 
seventh  to  the  twelfth  day,  the  latter 
time  representing  a  very  poor  year  and 
seven  days  a  very  good  year.  By  ex- 
tracting a  brood  nest  that  is  over  crowded 
with  honey,  we  make  room  for  the  queen, 
and,  as  the  bees  fill  the  upper  stories  first, 
she  rapidly  fills  the  lower  story,  so  that 
after  one  or   two   extractings    we  do  not 


have  to  bother  with  the  lower  story,  as 
.'>he  will  have  it  all  occupied;  and  (I  use 
no  excluders)  she  goes  up  into  the  upper 
stories  less  than  she  otherwise  would.  I 
like  to  keep  the  queen  busy,  as  the  more 
continuous  the  breeding  throughout  the 
entire  season,  other  conditions  being  equal, 
the  richer  1  am  in  the  fall. 

EXTRACTING  FROM  THE  BROOD  NEST. 

Some  bee-keepers  object  to  taking 
honey  from  the  brood  nest,  or  from  frames 
occupied  with  brood,  under  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  honey  is  inferior.  In  answer 
1  would  say  that  one  of  the  dealers  in  se- 
lect honey,  catering  to  the  fancy  bottling 
trade  for  the  large  eastern  cities,  bought 
from  me  about  4,000  lbs.  one  year,  and 
10.000  the  next  year,  of  just  such  honey, 
and  he  classed  it  as  superior  to  anything 
he  had  ever  secured;  and  since  that  (three 
years  ago)  he  offered  me  9  cts.  per  pound 
for  my  entire  crop  of  clover  honey,  to  be 
delivered  in  barrels,  if  1  so  desired,  but  1 
did  not  deal,  as  my  own  trade  needed  it; 
and  today  my  own  customers  all  prefer 
honey  raised  as  above,  and  it  is  all  used 
for  my  best  trade. 

CONDITIONS  TO   BE   OBSERVED    IN  EXTRACTING 
FROM  THE   BROOD   NEST. 

In  handling  the  crop  as  above  described, 
two  things  have  to  be  given  the  closest 
attention;  first,  while  the  condition  of  the 
hon«y  in  the  various  hives  does  not  vary 
a  great  deal,  yet  it  will  some,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  become  somewhat  of  an  ex- 
pert in  judging  its  condition  in  order  that 
any  combs  not  sufficiently  ripened  may 
be  left  behind;  and,  second,  we  must 
"learn  to  discern  at  sight  whether  the 
brood  chamber  or  any  other  part  of  the 
hive  containing  brood  should  be  extracted 
or  not.  Some  bee-keepers  object  to  ex- 
tracting any  frames  with  brood  in  because 
they  say  it  disturbs  the  brood  too  much. 
Brood  is  destroyed  in  extracting  from 
two  causes:  The  first  is  turning  too  fast, 
and  the  second  is  turning  too  long.  When 
I  start  a  new  hand  running  my  extractor 
I  first  and  quite  readily  get  him  accus- 
tomed   to    the    proper     speed,    and    then 
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teach  him  the  proper  time  to  run  for  each 
set  of  combs.  When  he  has  his  business 
learned  he  should  not  throw  out  over  a 
gill  of  bees  (  '4  pint)  to  the  100  colonies, 
in  extracting  from  brood  frames.  Drone 
brood  throws  out  the  most  freely,  next 
comes  the  half-developed  larvae.  Ex- 
tracted as  above,  a  small  amount  of  honey 
will  go  back  to  the  hive  again,  but  not 
much. 

KEEPING     DIFFERENT    KINDS    OF     HONEY  SEP- 
ARATE. 

The  claim  is  often  made  that  honey 
should  remain  on  the  hive  throughout  the 
entire  season.  Such  honey  is  invariably 
well-ripened  and  thick,  but  in  four  cases 
out  of  five  it  becomes  more  or  less  mixed 
with  amber  honey,  and,  although  the  pro- 
ducer will  scarcely  believe  it,  yet  it  is 
hardly  ever  quite  satisfactory  for  fancy 
trade.  Last  fall  I  bought  different  lots  of 
honey  where  I  paid  from  '2  to  1  cent  per 
pound  less  for  them  for  these  very  rea- 
sons. I  want  my  honey,  whether  I  pro- 
duce it  or  buy  it.  well  ripened  but  riot 
darkened.  I  also  want,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  each  kind  of  honey  by  itself. 

TIERING    UP — TO    WHAT    EXTENT    IT    SHALL    BE 
CARRIED. 

In  tiering  stories  I  find  that  bees  work 
the  best  as  to  stories  from  the  bottom  up- 
wards; therefore.  1  put  all  added  ones  on 
top:  placing  one  on  whenevar  they  seem 
to  be  getting  crowded.  I  use  eight  frames 
and  sometimes  only  seven,  in  each  ten- 
frame  hive,  used  as  an  upper  story. 
Where  I  have  Hoffman  frames  this  does 
away  with  any  bother  to  the  uncapper  on 
account  of  the  projecting  sides  of  the 
fram^,  and  also  greatly  lessens  the  num- 
ber of  frames  to  be  handled. 

After  my  first  extracting  I  put  on  all 
new  stories  at  the  time  of  extracting,  and 
always  on  top.  As  the  queen  is  laying  to 
her  utmost  capacity  throughout  the  entire 
surplus  season,  1  have  to  be  constantly 
adding  stories  to  accomodate  the  bees. 

1  do  not  find  any  advantage  in  tiering 
Langstroth  hives  over  four  stories  high, 
^.nd  hives  with  frames  12  inches  deep  not 


over  three  stories;  and  it  is  a  question  in 
my  mind  whether  that  is  not  one  story  too 
much;  therefore,  when  they  have  reached 
that  capacity  and  have  again  become 
crowded  I  find  it  economy  to  divide  them. 

DIVIDING  COLONIES    DURING   THE    HARVEST. 

To  do  this  select  a  hive  of  the  youngest 
brood  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  bees, 
and  place  it  on  the  old  stand  after  remov- 
tng  the  old  colony  and  all  the  remainder 
of  the  stories  to  a  new  stand.  Upon  the 
hive  placed  on  the  old  stand  1  place  two 
additional  bodies  filled  with  comb;  I  also 
prefer  to  have  the  queen  with  them  but  I 
am  not  particular.  They  will  be  full  of 
honey  and  ready  for  extracting  on  my 
next  round.  The  old  colony  will  also  be 
full  of  honey  but  not  always  ready  for  ex- 
tracting. Unless  so  divided,  many  of  the 
tiered  colonies,  late  in  the  honey  season, 
will  become  so  crowded  that  they  will 
swarm. 

I  had  one  colony  two  years  ago  making 
a  remarkable  record,  as  I  had  taken  S28 
worth  of  honey  from  it  in  just  28 
days.  The  colony  had  not  been  divided 
and  was  tiered  five  bodies  high — 1 0-frame 
Langstroth.  The  bees  then  swarmed  and 
flew  away.  The  man  on  the  place  saw 
the  swarm,  and  said,  when  clustered,  it 
was  as  big  as  a  barrel. 

As  the  honey  season  advances  some  of 
the  queens  in  heavily  tiered  hives  will  de- 
sert the  lower  stor\  and  establish  their 
brcod  nest  in  the  next  upper  one.  In 
such  cases  I  usually  divide  the  colony  by 
placing  the  old  colony  on  a  new  stand, 
and  t'le  queen  with  a  couple  of  frames  of 
brood  with  clinging  bees  in  a  new  hive, 
filled  out  with  frames  of  empty  combs, 
with  as  many  upoer  stories  as  they  may 
need,  on  the  old  stand.  This  will  end  her 
deserting  the  lower  hive  during  the  full 
duration  of  the  haney  flow,  and  frequently 
for  the  entire  season.  The  deserted  lower 
story,  with  such  brood  as  may  be  in  it, 
which  will  be  largely  or  entirely  capped. 
I  place  as  an  upper  story  on  the  removed 
old  colony. 

Can  an  outyard  be  run    profitably    for 
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both  honey  and  increase?  In  answer  to 
this  I  would  say  most  decidedly,  yes.  To 
get  the  best  results  in  honey  I  prefer 
hives  of  comb  for  my  new  colonies.  I  run 
the  whole  yard  with  colonies  of  one  and 
two  stories  as  may  seem  best,  and  when 
they  become  over  crowded  I  divide  by 
taking  about  two  frames  of  the  youngest 
brood  with  clinging  bees  and  the  queen 
and  placing  them  on  the  old  stand,  the 
parent  colony  having  first  been  removed 
to  a  new  one  and  given  a  virgin  queen,  or. 
if  none  of  these  are  on  hand,  a  laying 
queen.  Honey  being  coming  in  freely,  I 
simply  roll  this  queen  in  honey  of  the  hive 
in  which  she  is  to  be  put  and  let  her  run 
in,  and  she  is  seldom  molested.  This  is 
with  me  the  quickest,  simplest  and  most 
satisfactory  way  of  dividing  bees;  but  to 
be  perfectly  successful,  conditions  should 
be  right.  First,  the  colony  should  be  al- 
most or  quite  as  populous  as  it  would  be 
for  natural  swarming;  next,  there  should 
not  be  too  large  an  amount  of  brood  in 
the  larval  state  left  in  the  old  colony.  The 
removal  of  the  two  frames  of  the  young- 
est brood  to  go  with  che  queen  usually 
cares  for  this  difficulty;  and,  lastly,  there 
should  be  plenty  of  young  bees  in  the  hive 
to  insure  against  too  great  a  depletion  on 
the  removal  of  the  field  bees  by  their  re- 
turn to  the  old  stand.  Bee-keepers  in 
their  first  attempts  at  division  after  this 
manner  often  make  mistakes  by  taking 
too  many  bees  with  the  queen,  and  also 
by  disregarding  the  condition  of  the  brood 
and  the  proportion  of  young  bees,  present 
or  coming  out,  and,  as  a  penalty,  lose 
more  or  less  of  the  larval  brood  and  eggs. 
If  the  method  is  understood,  neither  young 
brood  nor  eggs  suffer,  especially  if  you 
have  a  queen  to  immediately  give  them. 

I  prefer  drawn  combs  to  foundation  for 
hiving  a  swarm;  and  I  also  give  them  an 
upper  story  of  comb  at  once.  Frequent- 
ly both  upper  and  lower  stories  are  quite 
well- filled  with  honey  on  the  next  ex - 
tracting  day.  but  the  more  the  better,  as 
1  extract  ifc,  iind  now  the  queen  gets  down 
\.c  laying  in  earnest,  and  I  am  not  troubled 
thereafter  with  lack  of  brood. 


I  avoid,  wherever  possible,  any  check 
to  breeding  in  any  way  throughout  the 
entire  spring,  summer  or  autumn  seasons. 
1  also  expect  every  colony  to  furnish  its 
quota  towards  the  honey  crop,  whether  it 
has  one  story  only,  or  two,  or  three,  and 
this  is  done  by  taking  their  honey  so  as  to 
keep  them  constantly  at  work.  1  have  in 
this  way  trebbled  my  lot  of  bees  in  a  yard, 
besides  taking  an  average  of  170  lbs.  per 
colony,  spring  count,  and,  as  I  have  sold 
bees  largely,  as  well  as  honey,  these  re- 
sults in  my  yards  have  been  ths  means  of 
making  some  handsome  sales  of  bees. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  keeping  every 
colony  on  the  rush  throughout  the  entire 
honey  season.  If  any  begin  to  slack  up 
in  energy,  extract  clean  and  divide  them, 
and  if  they  fail  then  to  come  up  properly 
to  the  work,  which  is  seldom  the  case, 
break  up  the  colony,  or  requeen  them. 

As  the  honey  season  draws  towards  a 
close,  more  honey  should  be  left  in  the 
hive,  as  it  is  unwise  to  take  honey  from 
the  bees  merely  to  return  it. 

SECURING       GOOD       G0MB3        WITHOUT       USING 
FOUNDATION 

I  never  wire  my  frames,  very  seldom 
use  foundation,  and  combs  never  become 
too  old  for  me  to  use;  in  fact,  1  would 
rather  have  an  old  one  properly  cared  for 
than  a  new  one.  When  I  divide  my  bees 
I  never  have  the  newly  made  colony 
which  has  the  old  queen  build  any  combs. 
In  case  I  need  an  additional  supply,  1  re- 
move every  alternate  filled  frame  in  col- 
onies with  young  queens  just  commencing 
to  lay,  and  1  get  combs  as  nearly  perfect 
as  can  be,  and  they  are  as  nicely  filled  on 
my  next  visit  as  if  1  had  given  them  foun- 
dation. 

Preston,  Mini,.,  May  27.    1907. 

I  The  foregoing  article  illustrates  that  a 
successful  man  must  work  out  a  system 
adapted  to  himself  and  his  surroundings, 
and  this  system  may  be  far  different  from 
that  of  some  other  successful  man.  While 
honey  extracted  from  the  sealed  combs  of 
the  brood  nest  is  undoubtedly  well-ripened 
and  of  good  quality,  and    it  is  possible  to 
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extract  it  without  serious  damage  to  the 
brood,  many  successful  men  could  not  be 
induced  to  invade  the  brood  nest. 

Then  there  is  the  point  of  frequent  and 
close  extracting.  1  feel  that  this  ought 
not  to  be  passed  without  a  warning.  Mr. 
Facey  with  his  good  judgment  and  years 
of  experience  may  manage  it  all  right, 
but  the  great  mass  of  producers  can  not 
or  do  not.  1  know  Mr.  Facey  is  not  ad- 
vocating the  extracting  of  green  honey, 
but  the  average  bee-keeper  who  goes  to 
extracting  the  honey  "clean,"  every  seven 
or  twelve  days  will  get  some  unripe  honey. 
I  know  Mr.  Facey  says  it  must  be  done 
with  caution  and  with  care,  but  it  will  do 
no  harm  to  bear  down  upon  this  point. 
The  market  for  extracted  honey  never 
suffered  such  a  blow  as  it  received  from 
the  extracting  of  unripe  honey. 

This  point  that  close  extracting  is  an 
encouragement  to  the  bees  to  put  forth 
greater  efforts  is  one  well  worth  consid- 
ering. I  expect  that  the  bees  are  thereby 
stimulated  to  greater  exertions,  but  I 
wish  Bro.  Facey,  and  others,  would  tell 
us  just  how  much      Let  us  suppose    that 


a  ten-frame  colony  has  its  comb  full  of 
brood  and  honey,  and  an  upper  story  of 
combs  is  placed  upon  it  at  the  opening  of 
the  main  honey  flow.  This  upper  story  is 
soon  filled  and  the  combs  partly  capped 
over.  Suppose  now  we  remove  those 
combs  and  extract  the  honey,  returning 
the  combs,  will  the  bees  then  work  with 
greater  energy,  and  store  more  honey 
than  they  would  had  we  simply  raised  up 
that  story  and  placed  a  set  of  empty 
combs  between  it  and  the  brood  nest  ? 

Where  the  white  honey  harvest  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  dark  honey  flow,  the  last  ex- 
tracting of  the  white  honey  must  be 
rather  close,  or  else  some  of  it  will  go 
over  into  the  dark  honey.  It  is  well- 
nigh  impossible  to  prevent  a  little  of  the 
white  honey  being  left  in  the  combs  if  the 
dark  honey  flow  follows  right  close  upon 
the  heels  of  the  white  harvest.  Better 
have  some  of  the  white  honey  go  in  with 
the  dark  than  vice  versa,  or  to  extract 
any  honey  that  is  not  thoroughly  ripened. 

I  feel  strongly  upon  this  subject  of  well- 
ripened  honey,  and  I  trust  Bro.  Facey 
will  pardon,  perhaps  agree,  with  all  that 
I  have  said  upon  the  subject.—  Editor.] 


Keeping-  Colonies  Strong- and  Prevent- 
ing- Swarming. 


E.  F.  ATWATER, 


As  the  profitable  production  of  comb 
honey  depends  on  keeping  a  large  force  of 
bees  in  each  hive,  during  the  flow,  we 
have  several  methods  of  doing  this  more 
or  less  successfully.  The  best  plan  one 
season  may  be  only  second-best  the  next 
season,  or  some  details  may  need  chang- 
ing. Let  us  suppose  that  the  bees  have 
bred  up  well,  as  is  usually  the  case,  a 
short  time   before  the  flow   arrives,    and 


that  we  are  10  to  20  days  from  the  flow. 
If  everything  is  promising,  and  we  want 
some  increase,  we  can  use  the  Rauchfuss 
or  Aikin  method.  Put  most  of  the  brood 
in  the  lower  story  of  the  hive,  on  this  a 
queen  excluder,  on  this  a  second  story, 
A'ith  one  frame  of  bees,  brood  and  the 
qu3en,  the  balance  of  the  combs  empty  or 
contdining  some  honey. 

Brood   rearing  will    leap  ahodd    in  this 
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upper  story,  receiving  the  heat  from  the 
mass  of  brood  and  bees  below.  The  bees 
can't  swarm,  as  the  queen  cannot  pass 
the  excluder.  Nine  or  ten  days  later,  set 
the  upper  story  containing  queen,  bees 
and  new  brood,  off  to  a  new  stand.  The 
field-bees  will  return  to  the  old  stand. 
The  hive  on  the  old  stand  now  contains 
only  sealed  brood.  Destroy  the  queen 
cells,  if  any,  give  a  ripe  queen-cell,  or  run 
in  a  virgin  queen,  and  put  on  the  supers. 
The  bees  will  not  swarm,  as  they  have 
no  eggs  nor  larvae  from  which  to  start 
queen-cells.  They  are  practically  in  the 
same  condition  as  a  colony  ten  days  after 
swarming,  except  much  stronger,  and  all 
cells  cut  out  but  one,  or  a  colony  run  on 
the  Hetherington-Elwood  plan  of  un- 
queening;  with  this  important  advantage 
over  that  plan,  that  they  have  a  queen 
much  sooner,  and  the  old  queen  on  the 
new  stand  will  furnish  a  fine  force  of  bees 
for  a  later  flow. 

As  soon  as  the  young  queen  begins  to 
lay,  the  honey  will  go  up  into  the  supers 
with  a  rush.  For  some  conditions  the 
method  may  be  better  than  forced  swarm- 
ing as  usually  practiced;  for  the  hatch- 
ing brood  reinforces  the  field-force  for 
about  1  0  to  12  days  after  the  old  queen 
and  her  hive  of  new  brood  is  removed  to 
a  new  stand. 

The  chief  fault  that  1  find  with  this 
plan  is  that  occasionally  a  queen  fails  to 
mate  and  return  safely,  when  we  have  a 
hopelessly  queenless  colony  to  attend. 
Mr.  Rauchfuss  says  that  the  above  plan 
will  give  more  honey  than  any  oth,.r,  for 
arid  belt  conditions,  at  least.  The  Dudleys 
value  the  method  highly,  and  partly  by 
its  use  were  enabled  to  make  up  a  severe 
wintsr  loss,  and  to  ship  a  nice  crop  of 
honey. 

Later  1  will  suggest  some  modifications 
of  the  Rauchfuss-Aikin  plan.  Another 
valuable  method  was  described  by  a  Mr. 
Wright  of  New  York  State,  in  Gleanings, 
some  few  ye^rs  ago.  The  essential  fea 
tures  of  tho  vVriofht  method — get  the  bees 
quitrj  strong  some  time  before  the  flow, 
then  v/lieri  the  secoi,  1  ■^i.ory  contains  some 


brood,  a  bee-escape  board  with  wire 
screen  on  both  sides  of  the  hole,  is  placed 
between  the  stories.  Provide  an  entrance 
to  this  upper  story  and  supply  a  queen- 
cell.  The  virgin  will  mate  and  begin  lay- 
ing in  the  combs  of  this  upper  hive.  See 
that  both  new  and  old  queens  have  plenty 
of  room  to  lay,  and  build  up  the  upper 
colony  at  the  expense  of  the  old. 

When  the  flow  arrives  make  a  forced 
swarm  on  combs  (Doolittle),  foundation  or 
starters,  as  you  prefer,  using  the  young 
queen  in  the  swarm. 

Last  year  we  used  mostly  full  sheets,  as 
they  would  build  drone-comb  when  hived 
on  starters.  When  we  can  get  good 
combs  by  hiving  on  starters  we  prefer  it. 
The  brood  and  old  queen  can  be  used  for 
increase.  Usually,  having  such  a  fine 
young  queen  when  hiving  on  starters  will 
result  in  mostly  worker-comb,  and  a  new 
brood-nest  well-filled  with  brood,  while 
super  work  is  stimulated  to  the  utmost. 

Another  fault  o  the  Rauchfuss-Aikin 
and  Wright  methods  is  the  necessity  of 
rearing  so  many  queen-cells  fairly  early 
in  the  season.  I  will  add  a  modification 
of  this  plan  also. 

Now  the  Doolittle  method,  which  would 
be  ideal,  if  best  results  in  super  work  and 
swarm-control  would  follow  its  use,  when 
no  disease  is  present  in  the  yard,  as  the 
colonies  are  becoming  strong  some  time 
before  the  flow,  an  upper  story  of  combs 
like  those  below,  containing,  preferably, 
some  honey,  is  added  to  each  colony  with 
an  excluder  between. 

You  may  need  to  raise  some  of  the 
combs  of  oldest  brood  to  the  upper  story 
to  insure  that  the  queen  has  enough  room, 
or  put  another  body  of  combs  below  in 
unusually  favorable  seasons  for  breeding. 
When  the  flow  is  well  begun,  make  a 
forced  swarm,  using  the  body  of  combs 
above  the  excluder  as  the  new  brood-nest, 
giving  the  queen  and  perhaps  one  frame 
with  a  little  brood,  to  the  swarm. 

For  some  reason,  during  1906,  our  col- 
onies so  hivGd  did  not  "hustle"  the  honey 
into  the  supers  as  they  should,  although 
the  swarms  were  unusually  strong.     With 
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a  young  queen  reared  in  an  upper  story 
on  the  Wright  plan,  results  might  be  dif- 
ferent   and  better. 

We  got  much  better  average  results  by 
hiving  on  foundation.  Even  in  the  latter 
case  the  Doolittle  plan  of  building  up  an 
immense  force  by  abundant  room  and 
•'millions  of  honey  in  our  house"  is  grand, 
but  1  think  it  may  be  better  to  leave  out 
the  excluder,  if  we  intend  hiving  on  foun- 
dation or  starters,  or,  if  we  hive  on  the 
combs,  pick  out  a  hive  full  containing  little 
or  no  brood.  1  will  also  add  our  modifi- 
cation of  the  Doolittle  method:  When  we 
find  a  colony  preparing  to  swarm  before 
the  flow  comes,  (and  we  like  to  have  some 
such  colonies)  we  often  treat  it  on  the 
Sibbald  plan,  merely  to  get  a  young  lay- 
ing queen  on  the  old  stand,  or  we  add 
some  features  of  the  Alexander  plan  for 


mating  first  put  the  old  queen,  some 
bees  and  emerging  brood  in  a  hive  on  a 
new  stand,  and  then  on  the  old  stand  pre- 
pare an  Alexander  mating  pile,  as  de- 
scribed in  my  article  of  January  1907, 
and  by  Mr.  Alexander  himself.  The 
queens  when  mated  and  laying  are  an 
acquisition,  you  may  be  sure.  Now  that 
the  flow  has  arrived  we  will  make  forced 
swarms,  as  does  Mr.  Gill  and  many 
others,  hiving  on  one  comb  of  brood  and 
starters,  or  a  comb  of  honey  in  each  out 
side  of  the  hive.  If  foul  brood  is  present 
use  no  comb  in  the  forced  swarm. 

Some  seasons  bees  persist  in  building 
drone-comb;  in  such  a  season  perhaps  we 
must  use  full  sheets  of  wired  foundation 
as  we  did  do  largely  during  1906. 

Meridian,  Idaho,  Feb.  1  1.  1907. 


Helpful  Hints  in  Extensive 
Bee-Keeping. 


E.    D.    TOWNSEND. 


rr/WO  years  ago  we  bought  three  Cowan 
T  extractors  of  the  four-basket  size. 
Previous  to  that  we  had  managed  to  get 
along  with  two-basket  machines.  We 
have  never  been  sorry  we  made  the 
change,  and  we  expect  the  next  ones  we 
buy  will  be  the  six-frame  size,  fitted  with 
both  hand  crank  and  pu41ey  attachment 
for  power.  We  have  never  had  any  ex- 
perience with  gasoline  engines,  so  you  see, 
if  the  pesky  thing  does  not  work,  why 
just  take  hold  of  the  crank,  and  there  you 
are, 

ADVANTAGES  OF  A  LARGE  EXTRACTOR. 

With  a  two-frame  machine  we  were 
always  waiting  for  that  extractor;  this 
seemed  to  regulate  the  amount  we  could 
extract.  This  size  may  be  large  enough 
where  one  works  alone,    but.    even    then, 


when  the  baskets  are  full,  it  does  not 
take  any  longer  to  throw  the  honey  out  of 
four  combs  than  it  does  two.  A  four- 
frame  machine  will  throw  out  all  the 
honey  a  good  lively  man  can  uncap.  A 
second  man  can  feed  the  machino.  take 
the  combs  from  the  extractor  and  put 
them  into  the  upper  stories  ready  to  go 
back  to  the  bees,  or  be  piled  away  for 
future  use.  Of  course,  he  turns  the  ex- 
tractor and  empties  the  honey,  while  a 
third  man  brings  the  honey  in  from  the 
hives.  The  four-frame  machine  is  about 
right  for  a  three-man  crew— a  very  good 
size.  The  two-frame  is  hardly  large 
enough  for  one  man  to  work  to  best  ad- 
vantage. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Root,  the  junior    member    of 
the  A.  1.  Root  Co..  vv'as  here  last  summer 
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with  H  gasoline  engine  and  outfit,  and  at- 
tached it  to  one  of  our  four-frame  ma- 
chines, and  we  found  the  power  made 
quite  an  addition  to  the  capacity  of  the 
machine.  While  I  do  not  think  the  cap- 
acity, even  with  the  power,  is  sufficient 
to  keep  two  uncapping,  I  do  think,  judging 
from  what  the  four-frame  did.  that  a  six- 
frame  would  keep  two  uncapping;  then 
one,  not  having  the  extractor  to  turn, 
could  attend  the  extractor  and  handle  the 
honey.  This  would  call  for  two  in  the 
yard,  and  would  make  a  five-man  team. 
This  would  facilitate  matters  so  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  do  all  our  extracting 
with  one  outfit  and  one  crew;  moving 
from  yard  to  yard  instead  of  having  an 
outfit  at  each  yard,  as  heretofore.  There 
is  an  essential  point  in  favor  of  the  power 
driven  extractor,  and  that  is,  the  greater 
speed  leaves  the  combs  much  more  dry_ 
This  not  only  gets  more  honey,  but  the 
main  point  is,  the  combs  are  so  dry  that 
it  is  much  less  work  for  the  bees  to  clean 
them  when  given  back.  Then,  after  the 
last  extracting  for  the  season,  there  will 
be  no  need  of  giving  these  almost  dry 
combs  to  the  bees  to  be  cleaned  before 
storing  thsm  away  for  winter.  Another 
saving  of  labor. 

It  is  likely  that  the  most  convenient 
way  to  lay  out  a  bee  yard  would  be  like 
the  spokes  of  a  wheel,  with  the  hub  at  the 
honay  house  door;  th3n  we  could  goto  the 
farther  end  of  the  row  with  our  wheel- 
barrow and  work  towards  the  house.  But 
we  have  never  been  favored  with  a  loca- 
tion suitable  for  this  way  of  laying  out  a 
yard;  as  the  ground  would  have  to  be 
level  or  we  would  have  to  wheel  some  of 
the  honey  up  hill,  a  procedure  that  would 
more  than  offset  what  advantage  would 
be  gained  by  being  able  to  wheel  all  our 
honey  directly  toward  the  honey  house. 
The  b3st  we  can  usually  do  is  to  place 
our  bees  in  rows,  then,  when  we  get  to 
that  part  of  the  row  oppooite  the  honey 
house  door,  we  leave  a  wide  space  be- 
tween the  hives  thp' ;-.  then  when  we 
wheel  our  load  d^  vn  ;  '  this  opening,  we 
turn  towards  the  honey  house.     This   is  a 


thoroughfare,  so  to  speak,  and  is  leveled 
down  into  a  smooth  road  for  the  wheel- 
barrow; :-Jx,  perhaps,  every  row  of  hives 
in  the  yard  leads  to  this  path. 

YARD    WORK    AT    FXTRACTING    TIME. 

With  two  empty  bodies,  a  four-inch 
Bingham  smoker,  a  Cogshall  bee-brush, 
a  steel  pry,  made  of  a  half  a  leaf  of  a 
buggy  spring,  a  robber-cloth  and  a  good 
wheel-barrow,  we  are  ready  to  commence 
taking  off  our  combs  to  extract.  For 
smoker  fuel,  we  use  hard  wood;  maple 
when  we  can  get  it.  We  saw  it  four  or 
five  inches  long,  then  split  to  one-half  inch 
square.  This  works  best  with  a  conical 
cover,  as  the  smoker  is  taller  than  the 
very  low  covers  some  are  selling. 

We  see  that  the  smoker  is  lighted  in 
good  shape,  for  we  use  lots  of  smoke,  as 
we  depend  almost  entirely  on  smoke  and 
the  brush  to  free  the  combs  of  bees.  If 
you  have  followed  us  thus  far,  and 
imagine  this  to  be  the  last  week  of  July, 
you  will  understand  that  the  lion's  share 
of  the  honey  to  be  extracted  is  capped 
over,  and  now  it  is  possible  to  smoke  al- 
most all  the  bees  out  of  the  upper  stories; 
then  what  few  there  are  left  can  be 
brushed  off,  thus  being  able  to  do  away 
With  th3  tadious,  neck-breaking  operation 
of  shaking. 

With  our  wheel-barrow  and  the  afore- 
said articles,  we  go  to  the  farther  end  of 
th3  front  row  of  hives,  for  we  want  to 
commence  away  from  the  honey  house 
and  work  back.  In  this  way  we  work 
towards  the  honey  house  with  our  load. 
We  commence  at  the  front,  that  is,  the 
front  row  of  hives  as  they  face.  By 
working  this  front  row  first,  then  the 
next  back,  we  do  not  have  to  work  in 
front  of  any  hives  where  bees  have  been 
disturbed;  this  is  important,  especially  if 
there  are  robbers  around  to  keep  bothering 
the  colonies  we  have  been  extracting.  If 
there  are  robbers  trying  to  get  in  any 
where,  these  bees  will  be  cross  and  it  will 
be  more  comfortable  working  where  they 
cannot  see  you  from  their  entrance. 

"Necessity,  the    mother    of    invention." 
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We  all  know  how  easy  it  is  to  trip  up  and 
shake  off  the  bses  from  a  light  brood 
comb,  but  when  you  begin  to  shake  one  of 
these  great,  fat  combs  of  honey,  that 
weigh  from  seven  to  eight  pounds  each, 
you  run  up  against  something  real.  So  it 
did  not  take  long  to  "invent"  abetter  way 
than  shaking.  We  now  smoke  90  oer 
cent,  of  the  bees  out  of  the  upper  story. 
then,  before  they  have  time  to  come  back 
above,  lift  the  upper  story  off  and  set  it 
on  one  of  the  empty  bodies  we  carried 
out  on  the  wheel-barrow.  If  there  is  an 
other  story  to  come  off  this  hive,  repeat 
the  operation  and  set  the  last  on  top  of 
t!ie  first  removed.  These  upper  stories 
should  be  placed  in  such  a  position  that 
you  can  stand  in  one  place  and  remove 
the  honey  and  just  swing  around  and  be 
in  a  position  to  sweep  the  bees  from  the 
combs  in  front  of  the  hive.  In  removing 
the  com.bs  from  the  hive,  take  hold  with 
the  thumb  and  first  finger  as  usual  and 
lift  out  the  comb:  now  let  go  with  the 
right  hand,  and,  without  changing  the  po- 
sition of  the  left  hand  in  the  least,  let  the 
comb  swing  down  towards  the  entrance. 
Now  turn  your  left  hand  in  such  a  posi- 
t'on  that  the  top-bar  of  the  frame  will  be 
towards  you,  or,  in  other  words,  were 
you  to  crane  your  neck  a  little  either  way 
you  could  see  the  bees  on  either  side  of 
the  comb.  Now  take  your  bee  brush  in 
your  right  hand,  and  you  are  in  a  position 
to  sweep  the  bees  from  both  sides  of  the 
comb  without  changing  your  position, 
more  than  to  rock  your  comb  just  a  little. 
As  fast  as  the  combs  are  freed  of  bees 
they  are  placed  in  the  other  empty  body 
on  the  wheel-barrow,  and  if  robbers  are 
troublesome  keep  covered  with  the  robber- 
cloth. 

We  will  now  wheel  our  load  into  the 
honey  house;  as  we  enter  the  honey  house 
with  our  load  of  honey,  we  turn  a  little  to 
the  right,  as  we  want  to  unload  a  little  in 
front  of  the  center  of  the  house,  as  this 
point  is  opposite  of  the  uncapping  barrel. 

This  uncapping  barrel  is  simply  a 
cracker  barrel,  that  can  be  had  :.t  any 
grocery,    usually    for    the     asking.     Bore 


some  holes  in  the  bottom  for  the  honey  to 
drain  through  into  a  galvanized  wash  tub 
below,  some  supports  being  provided  to 
hold  the  barrel  up.  from  the  bottom  of  the 
tub,    so   as    to   form   a    reservoir  to    hold 


CRACKER    B,i\RRE'i.    AS    AN    UNCAPPING    CAN. 

what  honey  drains  out  while  using.  You 
will  need  several  tubs,  as  the  cappings 
will  drain  for  a  long  time;  and  when  one 
barrel  is  full,  it  is  set  over  an  empty  tub 
to  drain. 

The  knack  of  uncapping  is  not  acquired 
in  a  day.  so  this  job  usually  falls  on  one  of 
the  boys.  Delbert,  my  oldest  son.  does 
the  uncapping  at  the  Kalkaska  Co.,  yard_ 
while  Arthur  does  most  of  it  here  at 
Remus. 

ADVANTAGES    OH    THICK    COMBS. 

Our  old  framo.  with  1  1-16-inch  wide 
top  bar,  is  not  to   my   liking.     All   of  cur 
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latest  frames  for  the  extracting  combs. 
are  %-inch  wide  clear  around.  Then  we 
space  IX -inch  from  center  to  center; 
this  gives  us  combs  so  thick  that  with 
these  narrow  frames  and  a  long  Bingham 
uncapping  knife,  we  can,  by  cutting  deep, 
uncap  a  whole  side  of  a  Langstroth  comb 
at  one  stroke.  This  deep  uncapping  trims 
these  combs  down  to  about  an  inch  thick. 
This  item  of  additional  wax  secured  is  no 
small  consideration,  but  the  main  point  is 
the  superior  quality  of  the  honey  secured 
in  these  thin  combs,  and  I  cannot  see  as 
this  drawing  out  of  the  combs  each  year 
costs  anything  in  particular,  and  we  do 
get  some  more  wax.  We  see  that  our 
nine-inch-long-blade  Bingham  uncapping 
knife  is  sharp,  take  a  frame  of  honey  in 
the  usual  way,  place  it  on  end,  resting  it 
on  two  sticks  above  the  uncapping  tank. 
With  the  left  hand  near  the  top,  the  frame 
is  held  in  a  convenient  position  until  we 
get  our  knife  started  at  the  bottom  end. 
We  start  in  clear  across  the  comb,  as  we 
expect  to  uncap  at  least  90  per  cent,  of  it 
the  first  time  over.  We  hold  the  knife  so 
that  the  bevel  on  the  under  side  is  in  line 
with  the  comb.  This  will  throw  the  lower 
edge  of  the  knife  off,  away  from  the 
comb,  nearly  an  inch.  Now,  as  we  start 
upwards,  drawing  the  knife  slightly  end- 
wise, we  begin  to  push  the  top  of  the 
comb  to  the  right  until  it  stands  perpen- 
dicular. We  go  clear  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  comb  at  one  cut.  If  we  do 
a  good  job,  the  uncapping  will  be  done, 
except  some  spots  in  an  uneven  comb.  If 
the  comb  is  held  right,  and  the  knife  like- 
wise, as  has  been  explained,  the  cappings 
will  not  touch  the  comb  after  being  cut 
off,  but  will  go  directly  into  the  tank  be- 
low, and  a  few  touches  here  and  there 
finish  the  work. 

With  1^4 -inch  spacing  we  get  great 
fat  combs  of  honey,  and  then  we  run  our 
uncapping  knife  deep,  cutting  the  comb 
clear  down  even  with  the  frame,  and  there 
is  rarely  ever  a  conib  so  uneven  but  the 
knife  will  uncap  it  the  first  time  over.  It 
is  possible  to  uncap  much  faster,  and 
there  are  less  combs  to  handle.     1  do  not 


think  it  would  be  putting  it  too  strong  to 
say  that  two.  ten-frame  upper  stories, 
with  eight  combs  in,  can  be  uncapped  as 
quickly  as  one  with  ten  combs  in, and  then 
the  eight  combs  can  be  extracted  in  one- 
fifth  less  time.  1  can  not  conceive  of  a 
more  puttering  job  then  trying  to  uncap 
narrow-spaced  combs  in  thick  top-bar 
frames.  Before  we  began  to  use  wide- 
spacing  in  the  upper  stories,  it  took  two 
of  us  most  of  the  time  to  do  the  uncap- 
ping, if  we  made  any  headway.  Now, 
since  we  adopted  wide  spacing,  Delbert 
alone,  can  uncap  all  the  honey  a  four- 
frame  extractor  can  handle.  Probably 
the  worst  mistake  made  in  uncapping,  is 
to  hold  the  comb  at  such  an  angle  that 
the  cappings,  after  being  cut  ofT,  fall  back 
on  the  comb,  necessitating  going  all  over 
the  comb  a  second  time  to  scrape  off  the 
loose  cappings,  thus  consuming  more  time 
than  it  took  to  uncap  in  the  first  place. 
Then  others,  when  they  have  run  their 
knife,  say,  one-third  the  way  over  the 
comb,  or  when  they  think  they  have  all 
the  cappings  their  knife  will  hold,  stop 
and  scrape  their  knife  on  the  uncapping 
tank,  in  fact  it  does  seem  as  if  some  peo- 
ple in  trying  to  uncap  honey,  spent  half 
their  time  scraping  and  cleaning  their 
knife.  The  only  time  a  knife  needs  clean- 
ing is  when  one  has  been  so  bungling  as 
to  get  some  particles  of  comb  daubed 
over  the  edge  of  the  knife. 

A  RACK  FOR  HOLDING  UNCAPPED  COMBS 

Imagine  a  hive  body  20  inches  wide, 
without  sides,  with  legs  at  each  corner, 
made  of  %,  3-inch  strips  nailed  on  the 
outside  of  the  ends,  even  with  the  top  and 
long  enough  so  as  to  make  it  the  right 
height  for  convenience.  The  ends,  instead 
of  being  solid  boards,  are  made  of  strips 
two  inches  wide,  20  inches  long  and  %  of 
an  inch  thick,  without  rabbets,  then,  down 
on  the  legs,  eleven  inches  from  the  top, 
will  be  nailed  more  of  the  strips,  and  on 
top  of  these  strips  four  more  will  be  nailed 
at  equal  distances  apart.  These  last  are 
to  set  the  dripping  pan  on.  More  braces 
can  be  nailed  on  lower  down  if  necessary. 
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Now  we  have  a  box  without  sides.  1  8 '4 
X  20  inches,  and  ten  inches  deep,  fur- 
nished with  legs. 

We  now   go   to  ths  tinsmith   and    have 
him  make  a  dripping'  pan    19  x  20  inches 


in  size,  two  inches  deep,  with  an  inch  hole 
in  the  center  of  the  bottom,  into  which  is 
soldered  an  inch  spout,  projecting  down- 
ward, beneath  which  a  pail  is  sat  to  catch 
the  drip.         Remus.  Mich..  Jan.  15.  1907- 


A  Possible    Answer  to  the   Question 
Why  Bees  Swarnn. 


E.  W.  DIEFENDORF. 


I'  /!  R.  E.  W.  Alexander,  in  Gleanings 
if'-i  Page  474.  says:  "Then  another  re- 
sult from  our  experiments,  so  far  as  we 
have  gone,  is  that  we  have  never  had  a 
colony  with  two  or  more  laying  queens 
show  any  desire  to  swarm.  This  is  some- 
thing we  can  not  understand,  as  we  ex- 
pected these  strong  Colonies  to  be  the  first 
to  swarm." 

In  Forty  Years  Among  the  Bees,  pages 
186-7.  Dr.  Miller,  after  telling  us  how  he 
confines  the  queen  a  week  in  his  "foun- 
dation treatment,"  concludes  in  these 
words:  "It  is  possible  that  this  interim 
without  laying  may  be  an  important  part 
of  the  treatment.  1  don't  know." 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  a  queen 
reared  at  the  opening  of  the  swarming 
season  is  not  likely  to  come  off  with  a 
swarm  during  that  season. 

In  quite  a  lengthy  experience  in  queen 
rearing  for  my  own  needs,  and  to  supply 
a  small  local  demand,  1  have  often  fovnd 
nuclei  crowded  to  their  full  capacity  for 
brood  and  honey,  yet  1  never  knew  one  in 
that  condition  to  swarm.  Possibly  others 
have. 

In  the  American  Bes  Journal,  page  197. 
are  reported  some  experiments,  carried 
through  three  seasons,  in  which  severe 
contraction  of  the  brood  chamber  in  early 
spring,  and  before  the  queen  had  come  to 
her  full  laying,  seemed  to  prevent  swarm- 
ing. 

1  group  these  several  statement^;  for  the 


sake  of  comparison,  since  tha  outcome  in 
each  case  is  the  same.  I  assume  that  the 
same  cause  operated  in  all  to  bring  this 
about.  For  this  reason,  among  the  sev- 
eral things  that  may  have  been  factors 
in  non-swarming  in  these  cases,  it  is 
necessary  to  find  one  that  was  plainly 
common  to  all.  It  is  easier  to  determine 
what  this  was  by  first  determining  what 
it  was  not.  This  would  be  impossible  in 
any  one  case  taken  alone.  Evidently  it 
was  not  the  form  nor  capacity  of  the  hive. 
It  was  not  the  strength  nor  weakness  of 
colony.  It  was  not  the  race  nor  the  strain. 
It  was  not  the  season.  It  v/as  not  the 
character  of  the  honey  flow,  nor  the 
amount  of  brood  and  stores  on  hand.  It 
was  not  the  absence  of  drones.  It  was 
probably  not  the  ventilation  nor  the  shade. 
Eliminating  these  "nots."  there  seems  to 
have  been  no  other  probable  common  fac- 
tor, unless  it  can  be  found  in  some  sup- 
posable  physical  condition  of  queen  or 
worker,  or  both.  Such  a  condition  the 
chyle  theory  finds  in  both  queen  and 
worker,  but  it  fails  when  applied  to  the 
fifth  case  (that  of  severe  contraction),  as 
appears  from  the  fact  that  after  about 
the  fifth  week,  the  excess  of  nurses  over 
open  brood  was  constant.  An  insuffici- 
ency of  chyle  then  v/as  not  common,  and 
could  not  have  operated  in  all  to  prevent 
swarming. 

Looking-  for  another  that  shall  be  plain- 
ly comrnor.  I  find  it  in  the  queen,  and  call 
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it  unimpaired  strength.  That  is,  there 
was  no  swarming  because  no  queen 
showed  signs  of  weakness.  Conversely, 
all  swarming  not  the  effect  of  conditions 
external  to  the  hive,  is  to  be  traced  to  the 
temporary  weakness  of  the  queen. 
Weakness,  or  inability  to  do  full  work, 
may  result  from  the  great  laying  of  the 
earlier  season  followed  by  swarming;  or 
be  an  effect  of  age  followed  by  super- 
sedure. 

To  further  develop  the  argument,  eggs  in 
queen  cups,  whether  followed  by  swarming 
or  supersedure,  are  always  an  effect  of 
the  one  cause — royal  weakness. 

If  the  queen  recovers  her  strength  after 
a  partial  cessation  from  labor  (and  we 
know  that  she  lays  less  freely,  at  least 
after  cells  are  started)  W3  may  suppose 
that  the  bees  swarm  rather  than  sacri- 
fice her  or  destroy  their  ctlls.  If  she  does 
not  recover  she  is  superseded.  A  recov- 
ered queen  is  jealous  and  restless,  and  to 
save  both  quean  and  cells,  swarming  is 
the  altarnative.  An  old  queen  is  indiffer- 
ent; makes  no  trouble,  an^i  is  superseded. 
Or,  to  state  it  anothsr  way,  knowing  that 
exhaustion  of  vitality  by  age  leads  to  cell- 
culture  and  supersedure,  1  assume  that  a 
like  effect  from  overwork  leads  to  cell 
culture  and  swarming. 

By  reversing  this  theory,  the  cases  in 
hand  may  be  understood.  For,  Mr.  Al- 
exander's queens  could  not  have  been 
overworked  owing  to  their    number.     Dr. 


Miller's  queens,  in  Foundation  Treatment, 
had  a  week's  rest.  A  virgin  introduced 
at  the  opening  of  the  season  is  not  likely 
to  get  tired.  A  queen  in  a  nucleus  can't 
get  tired.  Those  queens  confined  from 
early  spring  to  very  small  brood  chambers 
had  no  chance  to  tax  their  strength. 

Objections  to  the  theory  here  advanced 
will,  of  course,  occur  to  everyone.  Of 
these,  the  most  formidable  is  the  infre- 
quency  of  swarming  from  very  large 
hives.  Perhaps  it  may  be  met  in  this 
way:  everyone  at  different  times  has  no- 
ticed eggs  in  queen  cups  that  after  a  few 
days  were  missing.  They  were  put  there 
in  accord  with  the  theory.  But  when  the 
queen  grew  restless  and  jealous  the  bees 
removed  them  rather  than  leave  a  hive 
well  stored  and  in  every  way  comfortable 
and  commodious.  Their  attachment  to 
hive  and  queen  was  greater  than  to  their 
cells.  This  explanation  is  not  quite  satis- 
factory.    I  would  like  a  better. 

In  truth,  1  am  not  fully  content  with  the 
theory,  and  offer  it,  not  as  a  real,  but 
rather  as  a  possible  solution  of  the 
swarming  problem.  We  are  justly  dis- 
trustful of  teaching  that  is  heretodo.  and 
that  thistiieory  is  all  the  word  means  ap- 
pears first  in  that  it  diminishes  the  hive 
to  prevent  swarming.  Secondly,  in  that 
it  makes  the  awakening  of  the  swarming 
instinct  ?n  effect,  not  the  cause  of  queen 
rearing. 

Otterville,  Mo.,  Apnl  16,  1907. 


i«^^^&>  .^»»».».»»^»^-»^it»«*^^*««'"  »'»^<«jr»«^**««^«*^«»"  ii^»."»^^^«»*«#»i« 


Itornai 


",F^»,^,^»»»»««^«<"*«««j<««-«.i^«  .^»»*^» •««.«'»«»*•  •■»»*^»*««,<m««*«««i«imrf«».»»^»»*». •i*«»*".^*«<«i«'«iH«» 


M.  L.  Darby,  of  Springfield,  Missouri, 
has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Apiaries 
for  that  State. 


^•^•■« Kit*  kin 


Marcus  Woodcock  of  this  city    has   re- 
cently imported  three  Italian  queens  from 


on  the  road  they    were    large    and    lively 
and  in  fine  condition. 


^■^^■KirKli'li-* 


Bulletin  No.  70,  being  a  "Report  of  the 
Meeting  of  Inspectors  of  Apiaries,  San 
Antonio,  Texas,     November    12,    1906," 


Milan  Bros,  of  Italy.     Although  ten   days       has  been  received    at   this  office.     Those 
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having^  to  deal  with  foul  brood  will  find  in 
it  much  of  intere<^L  Ttit  y/.^c  is  15  cts, 
and  it  can  be  obtained  of  the  Superinten- 
dent of  Documents,  Government  Printing 
Oflfice,  Washington.  D.  C.  Stamps  are 
net  accepted  in  payment. 


The  capture  of  a  run-away  swarm  is 
always  attended  with  more  or  less  elation. 
The  more  difificult  the  capture  the  greater 
the  elation.  For  instance,  I  was  called  by 
telephone  the  other  day  to  get  a  swarm 
down  out  of  a  maple  where  it  had  clus- 
tered around  the  trunk  25  feet  from  the 
ground.  I  went  up  to  the  limbs  en  a  long 
ladder,  then  scrambled  on  up,  carrying 
with  me  a  hive  that  I  t'sd  fast  to  a  limb 
adjoining  the  cluster.  Some  bees  were 
scooped  up  and  poked  in  at  the  entrance 
to  get  them  started,  then  the  rest  driven 
in  with  a  smoker,  and  t.'ie  whole  thing 
lowered  to  the  ground  by  means  of  a 
clothes  line. 

The  crowd  that  gathered  to  see  the 
"fun",  soon  dispersed — it  proved  too  tame 
— was  not  up  to  their  expectations. 


Mr.  Fred.  W.  Muth  has  gotten  out  a  bee 
veil  that  will  certainly  prevent  bees  from 
getting  at  the  head,  lace  and  neck.  No- 
tice the  cut  of  it  in  the  advertising  col- 
umns, also  v/hat  is  said  about  it,  by  Mr. 
Frank  Rauchfuss.  With  the  ordinary  veil, 
tucked  in  the  collar,  the  bees  seem  to  de- 
light in  getting  at  the  neck  where  it  is 
touched  by  the  veil.  With  the  Ideal  that 
trouble  is  overcome.  And  while  we  are 
talking  about  Mr.  Muth  and  his  doings,  it 
is  with  pleasure  I  can  say  that  he  is  one 
of  the  large  dealers  in  honey  who  always 
pays  "cash  on  arrival  of  goods." 


»ii^<^«n<nir» 


The  Price  of  Honey  This  Year. 

What  with  the  loss  of  bees  last  winter 
and  spring,  and  the  almost  total  failure  of 
the  white  clover,  together  with  the  short- 
age in  California,  the    prospect:?    are  that 


the  price  of  honey  will  go  as  high  as  it  is 
possible  to  i,\ui.;ce  people  lo  pay  for  it.  I 
notice  that  two  dea'-^rs  are  already  quot- 
ing white  extracted  honey  at  9  cts.  We 
shall  have  some  raspberry  honey  to  sell, 
but  no  clover.  We  are  now  (July  12th) 
right  in  the  midst  of  the  raspberry  flow, 
and  it  promises  to  be  at  least  a  fair  crop. 
It  may  be  two  or  three  weeks  before  we 
extract  any,  as  we  leave  the  honey  on 
until  it  is  fully  capped.  When  we  do  ex- 
tract, the  honey  will  be  stored  in  bright, 
new,  shiny,  60-lb.  tin  cans  (no  old.  rusty, 
battered,  second  hand  affairs  will  be  used) 
and  we  shall  offer  it  at  ten  cents  a  pound. 
The  price  may  go  higher  than  this,  but  all 
orders  accepted  at  that  figure  will  be 
filled  at  that  price. 


<r*»'  r«jr««'**« 


Ml.  Muth-Rasmussen.  of  California,  pro- 
tests against  my  showing  the  Bingham 
uncapping  knife  with  such  a  blunt  bevel 
as  it  had  in  the  little  diagram  that  I  gave 
in  the  Review  last  month.  Those  little 
cuts  showing  what  were  intended  to  be 
cross-sections  of  the  Bingham  and  Jones 
knives  were  made  by  taking  two  pieces 
of  brass  rule  and  filing  off  the  corners. 
There  was  no  attempt  to  get  the  bevels  of 
either  one  exactly  correct.  Probably  both 
knives  are  shown  with  too  blunt  a  bevel. 
They  were  given  simply  to  illustrate  the 
difference  between  having  the  bevel  ex- 
tend back  only  a  short  distance,  as  with 
the  Bingham,  or  cle?r  to  center  of  the 
knife,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Jones  knife.  Mr. 
Muth-Rasmussen  says  tliatthe  illustration 
and  my  remarks  would  lead  one  to  think 
that  the  Bingham  knife  was  of  no  account, 
and  he  is  loud  in  its  praise.  I  did  not  in- 
tend to  give  such  an  impression.  The 
Bingham  knife  is  the  best  I  have  ever 
used,  but  1  have  never  used  the  Jones 
knife,  and  ,vould  like  to  know  if  it  is  any 
better  or  worse. 


Apiarian  Premium  Lists. 

Michigan  will  hold  two  fairs  this  fall  at 
which  quite  liberal  premiums  will  be  given 
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in  the  apiarian  departments.  The  Michi- 
gan State  Fair  '>vill  be  held  in  Detroit  Aug. 
29th  to  Sept.  6th.  The  bee-keeping  pre- 
miums amount  to  $207.  The  Superin- 
tendent is  Mr.  F.  B.  Ransford,  of  Care. 
Those  interested  can  secure  a  premium 
list  by  writing  to  him. 

The  West  Michigan  State  Fair  will  be 
held  at  Grand  Rapids,  Sept.  9th  to  1  3th, 
and  our  old  friend  A.  G.  Woodman  is 
Superintendent  of  the  apiarian  department, 
and  will  gladly  send  you  what  he  consid- 
ers a  model  list:  one  that  amounts  to 
S226. 

These  fairs  are  excellent  places  at 
which  to  sell  honey,  and  to  advertise  it 
and  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the  public. 
For  many  years  1  passed  several  weeks 
each  fall  in  making  apiarian  exhibits  at 
fairs,  and  those  days  will  always  linger 
in  my  memory  as  some  of  the  happiest  of 
my  life.  1  would  enjoy  them  now  as  well 
as  ever,  but  there  are  too  many  irons  al- 
ready in  the  fire. 


»^«^«^*«^«»^ii' 


The  American  Bee  Journal  Changed  to  a 

25-cent  Monthly—the  Price   of 

Journals. 

The  American  Bee  Journal  is  to  be 
changed  to  a  32-page,  25-cent  monthly, 
Bro.  York  hopes  thereby  to  greatly  in- 
crease the  circulation  and  usefulness  of 
his  journal — that  every  bee-keeper,  even 
with  a  single  colony,  will  become  a  sub- 
scriber. 

in  this  connection  1  wish  to  say  a  few 
words  about  the  prices  of  some  of  the 
bee  journals.  Of  course,  it  is  a  delicate 
subject  for  the  publisher  of  a  bee  journal 
to  discuss,  but  with  my  attitude  towards 
the  other  journals  I  feel  that  1  can  do  it 
without  giving  offense.  By  this  I  mean 
that  I  have  no  jealousy  regarding  the 
other  journals.  1  have  only  a  feeling  of 
friendship  for  them,  and  wish  to  see  them 
prosper.  1  believe  that  their  success  does 
not  detract  from  mine. 

Some  of  the  magazines  and  other  pe- 
riodicals pf  a  general  nature  have  reduced 


their  price  to  a  very  low  figure,  so  low 
that  it  does  not  begin  to  pay  for  the  white 
paper  upon  which  they  are  printed.  The 
low  price  has  resulted  in  enormous  circu- 
lations which  have  attracted  a  large 
amount  of  advertising  at  a  high  price,  and 
it  is  from  this  great  volume  of  advertising 
that  comes  the  profit.  Bee  journals  can 
not  hope  for  any  such  circulations  as 
these,  the  class  to  which  they  appeal  is 
too  limited.  Gleanings  has  the  largest 
circulation  ever  secured  by  a  bee  journal, 
but  it  also  appeals  to  other  interests,  such 
as  gardening,  poultry,  home  interests,  etc. 
Its  circulation  is  such  that  it  can  buy 
paper  by  the  car  load.  Then  it  has  its 
own  printing  office,  and,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  quite  likely  that  it  is  not 
published  at  a  loss — possibly  at  a  profit. 
Still  further,  it  could  be  given  away  and 
still  be  a  profitable  venture,  on  account 
of  its  advertising  influence  in  securing 
trade. 

But  Bro.  York  and  myself  have  no  sup- 
ply trade,  and  don't  want  any,  at  least,  I 
do  not,  and  we  must  look  to  our  journals 
alone  for  a  profit.  As  a  publisher,  I  could 
see  only  loss  in  a  32-page  monthly  at 
twenty-five  cents.  My  only  hope  for  suc- 
cess would  be  in  a  large  circulation  with 
a  corresponding  increase  of  advertising  at 
an  advanced  price;  and  1  expect  that  that 
is  what  Bro.  York  has  in  view. 

Gradually,  and  almost  unconsciously, 
the  Review  has  grown  to  be  the  special- 
ist's journal.  Perhaps  it  is  because  its 
editor  has  become  intensely  interested  in 
that  line  of  bee-keeping.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  Review  appeals  to  only  a  limited 
class,  and  can  never  hope  for  a  large  cir- 
culation; consequently,  the  price  must  be 
such  that  there  is  a  profit  in  the  Review 
itself.  To  me,  it  is  as  plain  as  the  nose 
on  a  man's  face,  that  the  only  hope  for 
the  Review  is  to  make  it  so  good,  make  it 
appeal  so  strongly  to  the  man  who  is 
keeping  bees  for  the  money  there  is  in  the 
business,  that  he  will  have  the  Review 
even  if  the  price  is  much  greater  than 
that  of  other  journals  published  under 
other  conditions  which  enable  them  to  be 
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sold  at  a  correspondingly  lower  price. 

If  1  can't  make  a  success  of  the  Review 
on  these  grounds,  1  shall  simply  drop  it. 
and  turn  my  whole  attention  to  honey 
production.     However,  as  its  subscription 


list  steadily  increases  as  the  years  roll  by, 
1  am  led  to  believe  that  bee-keeping  is 
gradually  passing  into  the  hands  of  spe- 
cialists, and  that  they  are  learning  to  ap- 
preciate the  Review. 


COMBS  NOT  IN  U5L. 

The  Dangers  that  Menace  Them  and  What 

Should    Be    Done    for  Their 

Protection. 


There  are  three  things  that  are  a  men- 
ace to  empty  combs,  away  from  the  bees. 
They  are  mice,  mould  and  moth's,  or,  to  be 
more  exact,  the  bee  moth's  larvae. 

Mice  seldom  trouble  them  except  in  the 
winter,  and  the  only  remedy,  or  positive 
preventive  of  trouble,  in  this  direction,  is 
to  shut  the  combs  up  tight  in  hives.  It  is 
possible  that  some  men  have  mice-proof 
honey  houses,  but  they  are  very  scarce. 
Of  course,  mice  may  be  trapped  or  poi- 
soned, but  the  safest,  surest  way  is  to  shut 
up  the  combs  so  that  the  m.ice  can  not 
gain  access  to  them. 

Mould  will  not  trouble  combs  if  they 
are  kept  dry.  Moisture  causes  the  pollen 
in  them  to  mould,  and,  sometimes,  even 
the  surface  of  old  combs  will  mould  to  a 
certain  extent  if  the  combs  are  exposed  to 
dampness  a  long  time.  I  had  something 
of  a  lesson  in  that  direction  last  winter. 
Perhaps  100  sets  of  combs  were  stored 
in  the  woodshed  here  at  home.  The  fami- 
ly washing  is  done  in  this  room,  and  there 
was  enough  dampness  from  the  steam  to 
cause  many  of  the  combs  to  become 
mouldy  to  an  unprofitable  extent.  Then 
one  of  our  honey  houses  in  the  North  is 
built  over  the  cellar  in  which  the  bees  are 
kept  in  the  winter.  There  is  a  hatchway 
up  through  the  floor  from  the  cellar,  and 
the  dampness  from  the  bees  came  up 
through    this    opening,  but  no    outlet  had 


been  provided,  aside  from  the  cracks  in 
the  walls  and  roof.  Sometimes  the  frost 
was  an  inch  thick  on  the  roof  and  walls. 
Nearly  all  of  the  surplus  combs  for  the 
apiary  were  stored  in  hives  in  this  building, 
yet  the  dampness  affected  them  and 
caused  a  large  share  of  them  to  mould. 
Another  fall  we  will  build  a  ventilator  to 
carry  the  moisture  off  up  through  the  roof. 

More  difficult,  however,  than  all,  to 
guard  against,  are  the  ravages  of  the  bee 
moth's  larvae.  If  the  combs  are  sub- 
jected to  a  low  temperature  during  the 
winter,  there  is  little  danger  of  loss  from 
this  source.  Combs  from  colonies  that 
have  died  in  the  spring  usually  contain 
eggs  that  will  hatch  and  give  trouble. 
One  remedy  is  to  fumigate  either  with 
sulphur  or  with  bi-sulphide  of  carbon,  but 
it  is  usually  possible  to  so  manage  as  to 
avoid  this.  Mr.  R.  F.  Holtern.ann,  in  an 
article  in  Gleanings,  gives  the  particulars 
for  this  management,  which  are  as  fol- 
lows:— 

Every  summer  valuable  combs — yes, 
even  frames — or  hives  are  destroyed  by 
the  larvae  of  the  wax-moth.  I  do  not 
look  upon  the  wax-moth  as  entirely  an 
enemy  to  bee-keeping,  as  there'  is  no 
doubt  that  they  render  harmless  many  a 
bee-tree,  hive,  or  other  repository  in 
which  the  bees  have  built  combs  and  in 
which  the  disease  foul  brood  lingers. 

When  the  farmer  wishes  to  destroy  a 
weed  he  studies  its  life-history  and  strikes 
at  the  vulnerable  points.  In  the  butterfly 
we  have  an  insect  which  loves  light  and 
air — it  is  of  the  day.  In  the  moth  we 
have  illustrated  to  us  a  creature  in  many 
respects  the  opposite  of  the  butterfly.  It 
loves  darkness,  quiet,  it  does  not  like  a 
free  circulation  of  air.  In  colder  or  more 
northerly    districts  the  eggs,  larvae,  and 
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moth  are  pretty  well  destroyed  by  a  low 
temperature.  In  other  cases  the  majority 
of  the  eggs  are  saved  in  hives  where  the 
heat  of  the  baes  has  kept  it  from  being 
destroyed  by  the  normally  low  tempera- 
tures. This  being  the  case,  as  a  rule  the 
first  combs  which  fall  a  victim  to  the  bee- 
moth  are  brood-chambers  in  which  the 
bees  have  died  during  winter  or  spring. 
How  shall  this  be  prevented? 

Instead  of  doing  as,  years  ago,  I  did, 
and  as  many  instruct  now,  closing  up  the 
brood-chambers  and  supers,  keeping  the 
moth  from  entering  as  far  as  possible,  I 
now  let  the  air  circulate  freely  through 
the  combs,  letting  the  light  in,  and  thus 
making  non-existent  the  favorite  condi- 
tions of  the  moth. 

Last  year,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the 
white  honey  crop,  with  some  8,000  combs, 
without  a  bee  upon  them  for  ten  months, 
I  did  not  lose  one  from  the  moth,  but  they 
were  put  in  supers  or  hives  with  the  bot- 
tom board  and  cover  removed  piled  up  in 
open  break  joint  style  under  cover,  and 
sun  light  indirectly  and  air  directly  given 
access  to  them.  The  combs  were,  of 
course,  kept  apart  in  each  super  or  brood- 
chamber.  This  is  the  experience  of  other 
years,  and  to  me  the  bee-moth  is  no 
longer  a  troublesome  pest  under  such 
conditions. 

I  may  say.  however,  that  I  sent  out  a 
dozen  hives  with  combs  having  cover  and 
bottom  boards,  and  the  entrances  closed, 
ail  l;eing  ready  upon  removal  of  entrance- 
blocks  for  colonies  which  had  been  bar- 
gained for.  The  majority  of  these  combs 
were  destroyed  by  the  moth. 

I  am,  of  course,  quite  aware  that  pollen 
in  combs  adds  to  the  danger;  but  even 
then,  in  our  more  northerly  climate,  at 
least,  the  ravages  of  the  bee-moth  can  be 
kept  in  check  by  exposure  to  light  and  air. 


UNCAPPING  COMB5. 

Some  Hints    on  the  Construction    of    an 
Uncapping  Can. 

The  season  for  uncapping  honey  is  now 
at  hand,  and  any  hints  that  will  help  in 
the  v/ork  ought  to  be  welcome.  That  very 
practicle  and  ingenious  bee-keeper,  Mr. 
C.  W.  Dayton,  of  California,  contributes 
some  excellent  advice  and  hints  to  Glean- 
ings and  from  them  1  make  the  following 
extracts:  - 

While  1  am   waiting  to   hear  some  dis- 


cussion from,  others  on  the  question  of 
honey-knives  there  will  be  time  to  look 
into  the  matter  of  uncapping  utensils. 
The  Dadant  can  is  all  right  for  50  to  75 
colonies,  except  that  it  do3s  not  permit  of 
the  feet  of  the  operator  extending  under 
it,  and  on  this  account  the  workman  is 
compelled  to  remain  at  a  distance  from 
the  can.  This  is  a  fault  which  needs  cor- 
rection. It  is,  indeed,  restful  to  lean  for- 
ward against  the  cappings-receptacle, 
and  it  is  especially  the  case  where  there 
are  many  hours  of  steady  work.  Where 
the  outside  helper  has  bent  over  the  hives 
a  long  time  in  taking  out  combs  of  honey 
and  feels  as  if  a  seat  would  rest  his 
weary  self,  if  he  can  help  uncap  and  lean 
against  the  capping-can  it  is  as  good  as 
half  a  seat,  and  a  little  longer  space  of 
time  will  give  sufficient  restfulness. 

A  capping-can  should  be  at  leasr  26 
inches  in  diameter,  so  that  two  persons 
can  work.  For  200  to  SOO  colonies  it 
should  not  be  less  than  S4  or  35  inches 
in  diameter.  It  needs  that  size  for  two 
persons  working  steadily.  I  know  that 
they  can  get  along  with  more  cramped 
conditions  for  a  while  at  first.  But  a 
larger  can  costs  but  a  few  cents  more, 
any  way. 

There  are  a  great  many  large  wooden 
boxes  in  use  in  this  state  which  ought  to 
be  pitched  out  of  the  back  door,  but  a 
round,  convenient  metal  box  instead,  hav- 
ing a  nicely  fitting  cover  to  keep  out  flies, 
bees,  and  vermin  when  not  in  use.  Such 
a  one  1  have  had  in  use  for  the  past  ten 
or  fifteen  years,  and  I  know  all  about  its 
advantages. 

A  lO-inch  space  under  the  cap-can 
will  admit  of  a  pail  or  a  five-gallon  can 
being  laid  down  on  its  side,  and  having  a 
3x3-inch  hole  cut  in  its  side.  The  cap- 
can  should  be  set  to  draining  every  even- 
ing, or  during  working  hours,  and  the 
nunev  poured  into  the  extracror  where  it 
will  Tind  its  way  into  the  tanks  with  the 
regular  run  o^  honey. 

When  cappings  accumulate  in  the  cap- 
ping-can, and  get  in  liiC  way  of  the 
working,  they  are  taken  out  and  pounded 
down  hard  in  a  tank  with  considerable 
honey  adhering  to  them.  This  keeps 
moths  from  working  in  the  cappings  until 
they  are  ready  to  have  the  wax  rendered 
from  them,  whether  it  should  be  a  year 
or  several  years  thereafter.  1  leave  the 
melting  of  the  wax  until  there  is  plenty 
of  leisure  time,  and  good  fires  in  the 
kitchen  stove  in  winter,  nnr]  there  are 
plenty  of  bee  journals  and  '^ooks  to  be 
read.  Don't  fuss  with  such  .hingswhen 
there  is  .plenty  of  out-side  ;«piary  work, 
such    as    extracting     honey    or    rearing 
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queens,  nor  rob  yourself  of  a  good  excuse 
to  sit  by  a  glowing  hearth  during  a  cold 
or  rainy  spell  in  winter. 

Mr.  Dayton  has  a  wooden  cross-arm 
fastened  to  two  shorter  cross-arms  that 
are  attached  to  the  top  of  the  can.  On 
the  edge  of  this  main  cross-arm  he  has 
fastened  a  strip  of  hard  steel  2,'-2  inches 
wide  and  20  inches  long,  beveled  on  the 
under  side.  This  is  to  clean  the  honey 
knife  upon. 

To  hold  the  comb  in  place  while  uncap- 
ping it,  a  little  cup  is  attached  to  the  top 
of  each  short  cross-bar,  near  one  end. 
The  end  of  the  top-bar  is  thrust  into  this 
cup,  when  the  comb  can  be  twirled  about 
in  almost  any  direction.  Continuing.  Mr. 
Dayton  says: — 

After  the  uncapping  is  over,  the  frame 
can  be  lifted  off  and  placed  inside  the 
can.  Honey-knives  and  other  small  uten- 
sils can  also  be  put  inside,  where  they 
will  remain  until  the  next  year  rolls  round, 
and  the  whole  outfit,  with  the  cover  on, 
can  be  set  out  of  doors  or  in  any  out-of- 
the-way  place.  If  it  is  to  be  set  in  the 
wood  or  wagon  shed,  corncrib  or  granary, 
it  is  advisable  to  set  it  out  in  the  apiary 
with  the  cover  off,  for  then  the  bees  will 
clean  it  of  honey  very  tidily.  Then  no 
dust  or  dirt  will  stick  fast  and  dry  to  the 
inside. 

I  have  also  made  a  honey-knife.  Its 
length  should  be  10 '2  or  1  1  inches;  two 
inches  wide  near  the  shank,  and  tapering 
down  to  J-s  at  the  point.  The  Coggshall 
flat  handle  is  "straight  goods,"'  and  do 
not  forget  the  nut  on  the  handle.  1  can 
not  find  any  one  about  here  who  uses 
more  than  the  one  bevel  of  the  blade,  so 
the  other  side  would  be  more  useful  left 
square. 

It  will  need  a  tank  to  heat  the  blade. 
This  knife  is  for  the  professional  uncapper. 
and  heat  is  always  of  very  great  advan- 
tage. It  nearly  doubles  the  amount  of 
work  done.  I  have  tried  every  thing,  and 
charcoal  seems  to  do  best  of  anything 
when  a  cast-iron  tank  is  used;  if  thin 
metal,  then  coal  oil  or  gasoline.  1  can  not 
do  the  knife-heater  justice  in  one  para- 
graph. In  my  opinion  it  is  a  very  impor- 
tant affair.  While  it  is  not  a  very  large 
thing,  and  one  which  can  be  got  along 
without,  1  know  from  experience  that  the 
bee-keeper  can  putter  along  day  after 
day  with  a  cold  or  dull  knife,  and  waste 
enough  time  and  patience  to  afford  a 
dozen  heaters,  or  which  time,  if  turned 
into  smooth  running  apiary  work,  would 


amount  to  hundreds  of  dollars.  There  is 
room  for  a  world  of  study  and  experi- 
ment still  open  to  the  inventively  inclined 
apiarist. 

Even  this  capping-can  can  be  set  in  a 
wagonload  of  bees  on  top  of  the  hives  of 
bees,  or  on  the  top  of  the  hives  of  bees  on 
a  wagon  to  be  hauled  to  out-apiaries,  be- 
cause the  bottom  is  flat  and  smooth,  while 
its  height  compared  to  its  width  makes  it 
not  top-heavy  but  steady,  and  it  weighs 
but  30  lbs.  1  know  of  capping-boxes  two 
feet  wide  and  ten  feet  long  that  make  two 
men  a  good  lift,  and  yet  these  big  boxes 
are  not  as  facilitating  in  work  as  where 
the  cappings  are  stored  outside  the  ex- 
tracting-house  in  another  receptacle. 

For  the  cappings.  I  use  tanks  holding 
50  gallons.  They  weigh  about  15  pounds, 
empty,  and  will  hold  the  cappings  from 
ten  tons  of  honey. 

Instead  of  taking  a  mess  of  cappings 
from  the  out-apiary  home  every  night, 
and  scattering  them  around  in  promiscu- 
ous receptacles  where  moths  and  dirt  will 
be  likely  to  get  into  them  when  the  tank 
is  used  and  the  caps  pounded  down  solid, 
the  tank  can  be  rolled  into  the  wagon  on 
a  pair  of  skids,  or  even  "ended"'  into  the 
wagon  and  taken  home  all  at  once  with 
the  load  of  other  out-apiary  utensils  and 
trappage. 

The  swarms  and  queens  and  main 
work  of  taking  the  crop  is  enough  to 
think  about  at  the  time.  It  is  work  which 
can  be  done  at  no  other  time  of  the  year. 
It  is  where  all  the  profits  accrue.  If  our 
minds  are  ever  clear  and  untrammeled  it 
should  be  at  the  time  of  the  harvest.  The 
more  we  consolidate  our  thoughts  on 
single  operations  the  better  those  opera- 
tions can  be  performed.  The  more  work 
there  is  that  is  arranged  to  be  done  out- 
side the  rush  of  the  season,  the  more  cer- 
tain are  we  of  success,  because  all  of  the 
work  is  better  and  more  deliberately  per- 
formed. More  opportunities  are  discov- 
ered, and  better  take  advantage  of  them. 
Success  often  hangs  on  very  small  threads 
in  any  business.  But  success  is  success, 
notwithstanding  the  narrow  margin.  Ex- 
perience can  make  the  margin  wider.  Do 
not  let  one  season's  management  be  a 
repetition  of  the  season  before  it.  Improve. 
We  enjoy  life  more  when  we  learn  to  live 
it  that  way. 

The  Editor  of  Gleanings  comments  as 
follows: — 

Our  correspondent  makes  a  good  point 
when  he  says  an  operator  ought  to  be 
able  to  get  close  enough  to  his  work  so 
that  his  feet  can  be  placed  under  the  ma- 
chine, thus  allowing  his  body  to  come  in 
contact  with  the  bench  or  table,  or  (as  in 
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this  case)  the  uncapping-can  over  which 
he  is  working.  In  this  respect  the  Day- 
ton outfit  is  admittedly  superior  to  the 
Dadant;  but  from  the  manner  in  which 
many  extracted-honey  producers  work 
we  question  whether  the  most  of  them 
would  take  kindly  to  this  m.ethod  of  bal- 
ancingf  the  frame  on  the  crosswise  arm 
while  uncapping-.  The  great  majority  of 
them  usually  prefer  a  sharpened  nail- 
point  on  which  to  pivot  the  frame  while  it 
is  being  handled  over  the  uncapping-can. 

Then  we  question  whether  it  would  be 
wise  for  some  bee-keepers  to  attempt  to 
scrape  the  knife  on  a  hard  steel  scraper 
rather  than  a  wooden  one.  However,  if 
one  works  carefully  there  will  be  no  dan- 
ger of  dulling  the  knife-edge  on  the  metal 
cleaner;  and  we  can  conceive  how.  when 
so  used,  it  might  be  more  satisfactory 
than  a  wooden  device. 

But  the  uncapping-box  has  one  distinct 
advantage  over  any  form  of  circular  un- 
capping arrangement,  in  that  it  can  ac- 
commodate a  lot  of  uncapped  combs  pre- 
paratory to  being  put  through  the  extrac- 
tor. A  great  majority  of  the  extracted- 
honey  producers  we  have  visited  seemed 
to  prefer  an  oblong  box  having  just  enough 
width  to  take  in  a  frame  that  hangs  on  its 
regular  projections;  or  in  other  words, 
this  width  is  the  same  as  the  inside  length 
of  the  hive.  The  length  of  the  uncapping- 
box  may  be  any  thing  to  suit  the  requir- 
ment  of  the  producer.  As  fast  as  the 
combs  are  uncapped  they  are  set  down 
cornerwise;  and  if  the  uncappercan  work 
faster  than  the  man  with  the  extractor, 
he  has  a  place  in  which  to  put  his  surplus 
combs.  The  man  with  the  machine  can 
then  pick  them  up  as  fast  as  he  needs 
them;  or  where  there  is  only  one  operator 
he  can  uncap  twenty  or  thirty  combs,  set 
them  up  cornerwise  in  the  uncapping-box, 
then  extract  them  in  twos,  fours,  or  sixes, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  extractor. 

The  average  uncapping-box  is  made  so 
that  one  can  get  his  feet  under  it  the  same 
as  under  the  Dayton  outfit;  and  it  can  be 
made  to  have  all  the  advantages  of  a 
circular  can  except  the  one  of  lightness 
and  portability,  with  an  additional  advan- 
tage of  its  own  that  of  a  reserve  space 
in  which  combs  may  be  temporarily  placed. 

The  greatest  objection  to  the  plan  of 
heating  the  uncapping-knives  has  been 
the  lack  of  a  satisfactory  way  of  obtain- 
ing the  heat.  Ordinarily,  to  keep  a  fire 
going  on  a  hot  stove  would  prove  a 
nuisance  on  a  hot  day,  and  the  expense  of 
keeping  a  gasoline  stove  going  continu- 
ously would  be  hardly  warranted.  A 
small  one  or  two  burner  kerosene  stove 
answers  the  purpose  very  well;    but  some 


sort  of  deep  pan  or  tray  is  necessary  to 
hold  the  water. 

As  a  suggestion  based  on  some  ideas 
we  have  seen  in  use,  we  designed  an  ap- 
paratus for  the  purpose.  The  pan  is  9 
inches  long,  6  wide,  and  5  deep — the  bot- 
tom being  an  inch  smaller  each  way  than 
the  top.  There  is  a  notched  division  made 
of  >2-inch  wood  and  held  to  the  pan  by 
means  of  a  small  screw  through  the  tin 
into  the  wood  very  near  the  top  on  each 
side.  This  piece  of  wood  should  be  sawed 
so  that  the  grain  will  run  vertically,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  danger  of  splitting. 
The  wood  can  be  quickly  removed  so  that 
the  pan  may  be  used  for  some  other  pur- 
pose if  desired. 

To  use,  fill  the  pan  with  water  up  to 
within  Yz  inch  of  the  top.  This  amount 
of  water  will  last  for  a  long  time  without 
getting  sticky  fromi  the  honey,  and  at  the 
same  time  there  is  not  so  much  but  that 
it  can  be  heated  to  the  right  temperature 
in  half  an  hour,  over  an  ordinary  single- 
wick  oil  stove. 

With  this  arrangement  there  is  no  dan- 
ger of  dulling  the  knives,  even  if  they  a're 
put  in  carelessly.  One  knife  is  left  in  the 
water  while  the  other  is  being  used. 

Such  a  pan  could  be  made  at  any  tin 
shop  for  a  few  cents,  and  the  wooden 
part  sawed  or  whittled  out  in  a  few  min- 
utes. 

I  have  used  a  heater  for  heating  the 
uncapping  knife,  and  would  not  think  of 
doing  without  it,  but  I  saw  no  need  for 
two  knives  nor  for  a  wooden  rest.  I  used 
a  common  bread  tin,  such  as  are  used  for 
baking  bread  in.  After  a  comb  is  uncap- 
ped, it  is  necessary  to  lay  down  the  knife 
somewhere  whi'e  the  comb  is  being  put 
aside  and  another  comb  taken  up,  and  it 
is  just  as  easy  to  lay  the  knife  in  the  tin 
of  hot  water  as  it  is  to  lay  it  down  any- 
where, and  I  have  found  this  period  of 
time  sufficient  to  heat  the  knife  to  the  re- 
quired degree.  1  used  a  two-burner  oil 
stove  for  heating  the  water. -Ed. 


Bee-keepers,  we  can  furnish  you  with  the  best 


at  the  lowest  prices:  and  all  other  up  to  date  goods. 
Send  for  catalog  and  prices.  3-07-tf 

AUGUST  LOTZ  &  SON,  Cadott,  Wis. 
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Parts 


POOR  HONEY  CROP 

In  1906,  But  We  Sold  in  Michigan 

1,143,000 

LEWIS    SECTIOMS 

WHY? 

Remus,  Mich.,  Feb.  25,  1907. 
A.  G.  Woodman,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Dear  Sir:— I  use  Lewis  Sections  exclusively,  there  are  none 
better— the  only  perfect  "V"  cut  section  that  has  come  to  my 
notice.    They  fold  without  moistening.         E.  D.  Townsend. 

5  CARLOADS   NOW  IN 

The  rush  is  now  on.  Do  not  send  your  orders 
to  the  one-horse  dealer  and  be  disappointed.  We 
ship  goods  the  same  day  order  is  received.  Our 
shipping  facilities  are  the  best  in  Michigan — 74 
freight  and  55  express  trains  daily. 

ADVANCED  BEE-VEIL,  French  tulle  veiling,  cord      CkQo 
arrangement,  cotton  with  silk  face,  postpaid,  %*\/\* 


A.  G.  WOOD 


CO. 


GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH, 

Long  Distance  Phanes,  Bell  18  1;  Citizens  3  1  20. 


WE  BUY  AND  SELL 

HONEY 

OF    DIFFERENT  KINDS 


If  you  have  any  to  dispose  of,  or  if  you  in- 
tend to  buy,  conespond  with  us. 

V.e  are  always  in  Ihe  rr.arket  for  WAX  at 
at  the  highest  market  price. 


L. 


HILDRETH   &    SEGELKEN 

:65-267  Greenwich  St     New  York. 


SECTI ONS 


We  are  Headquarters  for  the 

ALBINO  BEES 

the  best  in  the  world.  If  you  are  looking  for  the 
bee  that  will  gather  the  most  honey,  and  is  the 
gentlest  of  all  bees  in  handling,  buy  the  Albino.  1 
also  furnish  the  Italian,  but  orders  stand  fifty  to  one 
in  favor  of  the  Albino. 

Prices:  Select  tested  Albino  queens  for  breeding, 
S5.00;  tested  Albino  queens  as  they  run,  S2.00: 
untested,  SI  .00.  Italians,  tested,  SI  .50;  untested, 
SI. 00. 

S.  VALENTINE, 
Risky  Ridge,  Frailerisk  Co.,  Md 
5-07-tf 


Marshfield  No.  1  sections.  S4.00  per 
1,000.  Also  Root's  sections  and  comb- 
foundation.  A  good  eight-frame  hive,  in 
lots  of  ten  (in  flat)  only  90c  each.  Other 
supplies  at  right  prices.  Send  for  catalog. 
Arthur  Rattray,  Almont,  Mich. 
7-07-tf 


— If  you  are  going  to — 

Buy  a  Buzz  Saw 

write  to  the  editor  of  the  Review.  He  has 
a  new  Barnes  saw  to  sell,  and  would  be 
glad  to  make  you  happy  by  telling  you 
the  price  at  which  he  would  sell  it. 
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WANTED    COMB    HONEY 


■=\ 


i. 


Write  us  when  you  have  any  to  otter. 

WE  PAY  THE  DAY  SHIPMENT  ARRIVES. 
The  FRED.  W.   MUTH    CO. 

51   Walnut  St.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


J 


We  have  a  complete  stock  of 
Root's  Goods  and  can  save  you 
time  and  freight  expense.  We 
wowld  like  to  quote  you  prices  on 
the  goods  you  need.  We  sell  the 
Danz.  hive,  the  Comb  Honey  hive, 

H.  H.  HUNT  &  SON,  Bedford,  Michigan. 


t©jm( 


\  PATEINT,  BINGHAM  SMOKEIRS.  2-4- 
(  YEIARS  "the:  BEZST.  CATALOG  FREZEI. 
F.       BINGHAM,        FARWEILL.,       MICH. 


BEES  AND  QUEENS. 

Three  and  five-banded  Italians,  and  silver  giay 
Carniolans.  Untested  queens,  75  cts  each;  tested, 
$1.00.  One-frame  nucleus,  without  queen,  75  cts.; 
two-frame,  $1.25.     Special  prices  on   large  orders. 

C.  B.  BANKSTON  &  CO.,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

2-07-tf 

ANGEL'S    GOLDEN    BEAUTIES 

And  his  bright  three-banded  Italian 
Queens  have  but  few  equals  and  no 
superiors.  A  fine  large  queen  of  either 
strain  for  $1.00;  extra  select  breeder  for 
$2.50. 

SAMUEL  M.  ANGEL. 
R.  R.    1,  Evansville,  Ind. 
6-07-6t 


CCOTinMO     One-piece,   strictly   first-class,   of  all 
0LUIIUI10     standard   sizes,   at   $4.00    per  thou- 
sand for    No.  Land    S3. 50    for   No.  2.     Plain   sec- 
tions 25  cts.  less.     Other  supplies  at  low  prices. 
2-07-tf  J.  E.  MORGAN,  Dansville,  Ingham  Co..  Mich. 


BY  RETURN  MAIL 

Or  money  refunded,  Italian  queens  at  75 
cents  each-  six  for  $5.  Caucasians  $1 
each  or  six  for  $5.  Queens  warrnted 
purely  mated.  We  quit  sending  out  queens 
in  September. 

J.  D.  BLOCHER, 
5-07-4t  Pearl   City,  Ills. 


WANTED— An  experienced  apiatist  as  working 
partner  in  new  business.  First  class  farm  in  con- 
nection. Entirely  new  field.  Unexcelled  oppor- 
tunities for  man  of  work  and  ambition. Address  L. 
G.  Sada,  20  Degollado  St.,  Monterey,  N.  Mexico. 
5-o7  3t 
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IT  HAS  A  SIDE  GRATE  that 
strengthens  the  fire-cup,  and  holds 
a  removable  metal  and  asbestos 
lining  that  keeps  it  cool,  adding  to 
its  durability.  It  has  no  valves  to 
get  out  of  order  or  snout  to  CLOG 
WITH  SOOT. 


The  Danzenbaker  20th  Century  Smoker 

I'at.  Oct.  3,  '05,  June  4,  '"7- 

Awarded  Highest  Prize 

A  GOLD  MEDAL 

St.  I.ouis,  1904. 


IS  THE  BEST. 
STRONGEST. 
COOLEST, 
CLEANEST. 
CHEAPEST. 
AND  LARGEST 
SMOKER  SOLD 
FOR  A  DOLLAR 


ALL  THAT   IS     CLAIMED     N. 

E.  France,  Platteville,  Wis.,  Gen- 
eral Manager  of  the  National  Bee- 
keepers" Association  says: 

I  have  given  your  2oth  Century  Smoker  a  thorough  trial'  For  convenience  in  lighting,  durability 
and  long  time  one  filling  will  last  and  give  ample  smoke.  I  find  it  all  you  claim.  In  the  spring  1  shall 
want  several.     1  always  want  the  best; 

SURPASSES  ALL  OTHERS— Mr.  Grant  Stanley  Nisbet,  Pa:— "After  giving  the  Canzenfcaker 
2oth  Century  Smoker  several  trials,  can  say  it  surpasses  all  smokers  it  has  been  my  liberty  to  try;  it  will 
not  go  out  until  the  fuel  is  all  consumed,  and  it  produces  a  cool  smoke,  a  feature  very  necessary  in  any 
first-class  smoker." 

BEST  IN  TWENTY  YEARS— M.  D.  Andes,  Bristol,  Tenn.— "I  have  used  the  20th  Century  Smoker 
one  season.  It  has  given  me  entire  satisfaction.  In  my  twenty  years  of  bee-keeping  1  first  used  the  old 
stand-by  Clark  smoker,  and  I  believe  I  have  tried  all  the  different  makes,  as  1  am  always  looking  for  the 
best,  and  will  say  that  your  smoker  beats  them  all  up  to  date." 

NEVER  TOO  HOT  TO  HOLD— Dr.  Reginald  Munson,  Washington,  D:  C— "1  am  well  pleased 
with  the  2oth  Century  Smoker;  It  keeps  fire  well  without  getting  too  hot  to  hold  on  continuous  use,  and 
makes  smoke  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  critical." 

Price  Dan-ze,  Large    3'/2-inch  Smokers:     Postpaid— one   $1:15;   two,   $2;lo;   three,   $3;   five,   $4;5o: 
By  Express  or  freight— one,  fl;  six,  S4:2o: 

"Facts  About  Bees,"  a  sixty-four-page  pamphlet,  sent  free  on  request:  Send  also  address  of 
your  bee-keeping  friend  for  same: 

F.   DANZENBAKER,   NORFOLK,  VA. 

Jamestown,  Exposition    Sta.     IVIoney-orders  on  Norfoll<. 


TEXAS  QUEENS       1  The  SwariTiing  Season 


Ts    Famous   Honey-Producers 

Texas 
Queens 

The  Famous 
Honey- 
Producers 

I  am  booking  orders  now  for  April,  May  and  June 
delivery,  for  Carniolans,  Italians,  and  Goldens— 

equal  to  the  best,  regardless  of  price.     Prices: 

Tested  Queens SI. GO  each;  SI  0.00  per  doz 

Warranted"     75      "  7.00       " 

Untested      "     50      "  5.50 

GRANT  ANDERSON,  Sabinaf,  Texas 

4-07-tf 


BEE-KEEPER'S  SUPPLIES 

New  Catalogue  Lower  Price.s 

Modern  Machinery  etter  Goods 

We  are  Manufacturers 

MONDENG     MF'G.  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
1-Q4-M  147- '49  Cedar  1,8 Ite  Road 


will  soon  be  here.     Are  you   prepared?    Why  not 
order  your  supplies  now,  and  take  advantage  of 

THE    LARGK    DISCOUNTS 

which  we  offer  this  month  on  Bee-Supplies  ?    Only 
remember  the 

LOW     FREIGHT     KATES 

from  TOLEDO  places  our  goods  in  your  door 
cheaper  than  you  can  get  them  elsewhere.  We 
afTord  you  every  advantage  in  both  Poultry  and  Bee 
Supplies.  We  sell  The  A.  1.  Root  Co. 's  bee-supplies, 
Model  Incubators  and  Brooders,  Prairie  Slaie  Incu- 
bators and  Brooders,  Poultry  Supplies  of  all  kinds. 

OTTR      LARGK      ILI^TTSTKATEr)    CATALOG 

illustrates   and  describes  our  complete   line;  tells 

how  to  raise  bees  and  chickens  successfully. 

Free  upon  request. 


The  Griggs  Bros.  &  Nichols  Go. 

528  Monroe  St.,  Toledo,  Oliio. 
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SPECIAL  BARGAINS 

In    Dovetailed  Hives,  Plain  and   Bee  way    Sections,  Hoffman 
Brood    Framea,  Section  Holders,  Separators,  etc. 

We  are  enlar^nnf^f  our  FACTORY  and  all  of  those  g^oods 
have  to  be  moved.  If  30U  want  anything-  in  Aour  apiary,  you 
will  do  well  by  writing-  us  ;it  once,  and  we  will  make  30U 
DELIVERED  PRICES  that  will  surprise  you.  Our  stock 
is  all  new  and  up-to-date,  we  do  not  keep  poor  or  second  grade 
goods.  Our  s'zes  are  standard.  Quality  and  finish  cannot  be 
beat  by  anyone.  We  make  anything  used  in  the  apiary  and 
can  save  you  money  and  delay  at  any  time  of  the  season. 
Give  us  a  trial  and  be  convinced.  We  aim  to  please  our 
customers  and  g^uarantee  all  our  goods  to  g-ive  entire  s.itisfac- 
tion  or  refund  the  mone}'. 

MINNESOTA  BEE  KEEPERS'  SUPPLY  CO., 
John  Doll  &  Son,  Proprietors, 
Nicollet  Island.     No.  35.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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DADANT'S  FOUNDATION" 

IT    EXCELS. 

EVERY  INCH  equal  to  sami'LES. 

Beauty,    Purit}',  Firmness.     No    Sag-g-ing-,    no    Loss.     Twenty-seven 

3'ears  of  Experience.     We  guarantee  satisfaction.     "Wax 

worked  into  Foundation. 


BEE  SUPPLIES 

of  all  kinds 

BEESTV^AX  TV^ ANTED 

at  all  times. 
Agent  for  Michigan,  A.  G.  WOODMAN,  Grand  Rapids. 

DADANT  &  SONS,  Hamilton,  111. 

Send  for  Catalog. 
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Praise  from  High  Authority. 


The 

Muth  Ideal 

Bee  Veil 

Is 

A  Good  Thing 


\11  Rigrhts  Reserved  ) 

MR.  FRANK  RAUCHFUSS  wearing  a  Muth  Ideal  Bee  Veil, 


Have  a  Look  at  Mr.  Rauchfuss'  Letter 

Denver,  June  7,   1907. 
The  Fred.  W.  Muth  Co., 

Cincinnati,   Ohio. 
Gentlemen: — 

Your  Muth  Ideal  Bee  Veil  has  come  to  hand.  I  have  given  it  atrial,  and 
will  state  that  it  is  comfortable  to  wear,  easy  on  the  eyes,  well  made  andasuie  pre- 
ventive of  bee  stings  about  face  and  neck.     Yours  very  truly. 

Frank  Rauchfuss, 

Mgr.  The  Colorado  Honey  Producers'  Assn. 


Everybody  knows  Mr.  Rauchfuss — and  he  wouldn't  recommend  anything  in 
such  strong  terms  if  it  wasn't  the  real  thing  in  every  particular.  It  costs  you  75c. 
postpaid 

Unless  you  enjoy  being  stung  while  handling  bees,  send  for  this  veil  today. 
Send  for  this  catalog,  free. 


THE  FRED  W.  MUTH  CO. 


Five-One  Walnut  Street 


The  Busy  Bee  Men. 


Cincinnati,  O. 


WANTED-   Fancy  Comb  Honey.     Stale  how  much  you    have   to  sell.     We 
Pay  Promptly  upon  Receipt  of  Shipment. 


HONEY  QUEENS 

I,AWS'  ITAI^IAN  and  HOI.Y  I^AND  QUEENS, 
rienty  of  fine  queens  of  the  best  .strains  on  earth 
and  with  these  lam  catering  to  a  .sfitisfieii  trade. 
Are  you  in  it?    Or  are  you  interested. 

Laws'  Leather  and  Golden  Italians, 
Laws'  Holy  Lands. 

These  three,  no  more.  The  following  prices 
areas  low  as  consistent  with  good  queens.  Un- 
tested, 90c;  per  dozen,  $8. 00;  tested  Ji.oo;  per 
dozen,  |io.  Breeders,  the  very  best  of  either 
race,  $3.00  each. 

W.  H.  Laws,  Beevillej   Tex. 


BIG  SLAUGHTER 

In  Bee  Supplies.  Owing  to  the  back- 
ward spring  1  have  a  car  load  of  Dove- 
tailed Hives,  too  many,  also  a  car  of 
sections.  To  move  these  quickly  1  will 
name  you  a  very  low  price.  2.000  lb. -ship- 
ping cases  for  4 '4  sections,  all  basswood, 
one-piece  covers,  1  3c  each. 

Augusta  Berry  Baskets  and  Crates  in 
stock.     Send  for  32  page  list. 

Beeswax  wanted;  31c  cash.  33c  trade. 
W.  D.  SOPER,  Jackson,  Mich 
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The  officers  of  the  National  Bee-Keepers'  Associa- 
tion are  bright,  practical  men,  and  their  views  on  sub- 
jects apicultural  are  worthy  of  consideration.  Here 
are  the  views  of  three  of  them  regarding"  the  book 
Advanced  Bee  Culture. 

The  President,  Mr,  L.  A.  Aspinwall,  writes  as 
follows: 

As  to  your  book.  Advanced  Bee-Culture,  I  esteem  it  very  highly, 
and  must  confess  that  it  is.  according  to  my  judgm.ent,  one  of  the  most 
practical  works  on  bee-keeping  that  1  ever  read. 

The  General  Manager,  Mr.  N.  E.  France  says: 

In  a  few  words  you  have  given  the  up-to-date,  advanced  methods 
of  profitable  bee-keeping  for  progressive  bee-keepers,  and  1  wish  every 
member  of  the  National  had  a  copy. 

Jas.  A.  Green,  Secretary  of  the  National  says: 

1  have  just  finished  reading  Advanced  Bee  Culture  and  write  to 
express  my  hearty  appreciation.  The  most  experienced  bee-keeper 
may  study  it  with  profit,  yet  it  is  written  in  so  simple  and  concise  a 
style  that  even  the  beginner  can  understand  and  profit  by  it. 

Advanced  Bee  Culture  is  a  book  of  230  pages,  the 
size  of  the  Review,  profusely  illustrated,  beautifully 
printed,  and  substantially  bound.  The  price  is  Si. 20;  or 
the  Review  one  year  and  the  book  for  only  $2.00. 
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IWRHSHFIEIiD    GOODS 

are  made  rijifht  in  the  tim- 
ber country,  and  we  have 
the    best    facilities    for 
shipping:;  direct,  quick 
and  low  rates.  Sections 
are  made  of  the  best 
30ung  baswood   tim- 
ber,   and    perfect. 
Hives  and  Shipping- 
Cases  are  dandies. 
Ask  for  our   catal- 
ogue of  supplies, 
free.     J-     j'     J- 


IVIaPshfield   JVIfg.   Co. 

IVlaFshfield,  Wis. 


flo  Fish^Bone 


Is  apparent  in  combhoney  when 
the  Van  Deusen,  flat  -  bottom 
foundation  is  used.  This  style 
of  foundation  allows  the  making 
of  a  more  uniform  article,  hav- 
ing a  very  thiti  base,  with  the 
surplus  wax  in  the  side  -  walls, 
where  it  can  be  utilized  by  the 
bees.  Then  the  bees,  in  chang- 
ing the  base  of  the  cells  to  the 
natural  shape,  work  over  the 
wax  to  a  certain  extent;  and  the 
result  is  a  comb  that  can  scarcely 
be  distinguished  from  that  built 
wholly  by  the  bees.  Being  so 
thin,  one  pound  will  fill  a  large 
number  of  sections. 

All  the  Trouble  of  wiring 
brood  frames  can  be  avoided  by 
using  the   Van    Deusen    wired. 

Send  for  circular;  price  list, 
and  samples  of  foundation. 

tJ.    Vnr*    DBUSBN. 

Canajoharie  N.   Y. 


DITTIVIER'S 

FOUNDATION 

Wh}  do  thousands  of  Bee- 
Keepers  prefer  it  to  other 
makes?  Because  the  bees  like 
it  best  and  aceept  it  more 
readily. 

DITTMER'S   PROCESS 
IS    DITTMER'S 

it  stands  on  it's  OWN  NAME 
and  it's  OWN  FOUNDA- 
TION, to  which  alone  it  owes 
it's  reputation  and  merits. 

We  are  now  ready  to  make 
prices  for  next  season,  for 
Working  Wax  for  Cash  and 
for  full  line  of  supplies. 
Wholesale  and  Retail, 
Free  Catalogue  and  Sam- 
ples. 

Gus  Dittmer, 
Augusta,  Wisconsin. 


A  GREAT  IMPROVEMENT 

WILL    BE    FOUND    IN 

THE  AMERICAN  BEE-KEEPER  FOR  1907 


It  is  profusely  illustrated  and  enlarged 
and  contains  only  art-xles  of  the  most 
piactical  as  well  as  scientific  nature.  A 
special  corps  of  the  best  writers  has 
been  engaged.  The  editors  are  Harry 
E.  Hill  and  Arthur  G.  Miller,  than  whom 
there  are  nu  more  practical  or  experi- 
enced Bee-Keepers  in  this  country.  We 
have  published  the  American  Bee- 
Keeper  continually  and  regularly  since 
1890. 

Regular  subscription  price  50c  a  year. 
One  year  to  new  subscribers  35c,  three 
years  for  $1 .00. 

Send  for  sample  copy  and  our  new 
illustrated  price-list  of 

Bee  Supplies  of  all  Kinds, 

Guaranteed    highest  quality    at  lowest 
price. 

The  W.  T.  Falconer  Mfg. 
Company, 

Jamkstown,  N.  Y. 

(Established  25  years.) 
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Avoiding:   mistakes, 
learning  from  other  bee 
keepers'  experiences,  help  to 
solve  problems  that  confront  you. 
Are  you  a  bes4:inner  or  more  advanc- 
ed?   It  matters  not.    The  American 
Bee  Journal  will  answer  your  ques- 
tions, will  jjuide  you  to  profitable  ways 
of  Kettine  himey.    It  will  protect  you 
from  many  errors,  save  you  money  and 
minutes.    Active  men  and  women   who 
are  now  making  money  at  bee-keeping  an 
swer  your  questions,  write   timely  articles, 
explain  new  "wrinkles"  about  handling  hives. 


LwJresses   with  yours. 
./e'll  send  each  of  you  a 
current  copy  of  the   paper. 

Your  Subscription  Free 

After  your  friends  have  received 
eir  copies,  with  a  little  talk  you  can 
get  one  at  least  to  subscribe  for  25  cents 
a  year— 12  copies— about  2  cents  each. 
Send  us  the  25  cents.    We  will  send  to 
both  of  you,  the  paper  for  one  year.    You 
get  yours  free. 
The    American    Bee    Journal    is    now   a 
monthly,  size  8x11. 32  pages,  handsomely  illus- 
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getting  the  surplus  honey  easiest, 
fighting  disease,  marketing  honey 
and  beeswax,  etc.  These  include 
Dr.  Miller,  Miss  Emma  M.  Wilson, 
C.  P.  Dadant,  Prof.  Cook,  F  Greiner, 
G.  M.  Doolittle  and  others— well- 
known  here  and  abroad.  Dr.  Mil- 
ler's "Question-Box"  is  worth  more 
each  issue  than  the  price  for  a  year— 25  cents. 

FREE  SAMPLE  COPY 

Y®t  it  isn't  what  we  claim  about'the  Amer- 
ican Bee  Journal  that  convinces.  You  need 
to  see,  to  read  a  copy.  Areany  of  your  friends 
hungry  for  honey  or  interested  in  bee-keep- 
ing? Tell  them  how  simple  getting  enough 
for  the  table  is.    Send  us  their  names  and 


25o. 

A  YEAR 


trated  outside  and  inside.  It  is 
wide-awake,  bright,  up-to-date. 
Edited  by  George  W.  York  who  has 
been  connected  with  it  for  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century.  Mr.  York 
is   well-known    wherever  bees  are 

i    kept   or   honey   produced.      He  is 

President  of    the    Chicago-North- 
western Bee-Keepers'  Association. 

For  Honey  and  Beeswax  Buyers.  The 
market  reports  give  late  advices  from  the 
Eastern  States  as  well  as  the  Central  and  Mid- 
dle West.  It's  safe  to  followthem  when  buying, 
selling,  or  quoting.  Send  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses forthe  sample  copies  to-day.    Address 

AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL, 
118  W.  Jackson,  Chicago,  Illinois 


RED  CLOVER 

and 

Caucasian  Queens 

Don't  fail  to  get  a  start  in 
Caucasians;  they  are  the  finest 
bees  in  America.  Caucasian 
queens,  $1.00  each.  1  guaran- 
tee my  bees  to  be  all  right,  or 
your  money  back.  Red  Clover 
queens,  tested,  SI. 00  each,  un- 
tested, 75  cts. 

G.  ROUTZHAN,  Biglerville,  Penn. 

8-07-lt 

BEES,  QUEENS  AND  SUPPLIES 

We  manufacture  standard  dovetailed  1  ee-liives 
and  supplies,  cheaper  than  you  ever  bought 
before.  Our  Queens  and  Bees  stand  at  the  head 
111  quality.  Untested  75c,  each;  $4  25  for  6;  or 
$8.00  per  dozen.  Tested,  $1.25  each;  J12  00  per 
dozen.  Select  tested,  $1.50.  Special  prices  to 
dealers  and  in  large  lots  on  application.  Ditt- 
nier's  foundation.     Catalog  free. 

THE  BEE  &  HONEY  COMPANY, 
Will  Atchley,  Prop. 
Beoville,  (Bee  Co.)  Texas, 


ADVANTAGES  OF 

BEE  ESCAPES. 

No  sweat  steals  down  the  cheeks  and  aching 
back  of  the  tired  bee-keeper,  as  the  result  of  standing 
in  the  hot  sun,  puffing,  blowing,  smoking  and 
brushing  bees;  no  time  is  wasted  in  these  disagree- 
able operations,  and  no  stings  received  in  resent- 
ment of  such  treatment;  the  honey  is  secured  free 
from  black  or  even  the  taint  of  smoke;  the  cappings 
are  not  injured  by  the  gnawing  of  the  bees;  and  rob- 
bers stand  no  show  whatever.  If  there  are  any 
burr-combs,  they  are  cleaned  up  by  the  bees  inside 
the  hive,  before  the  honey  is  removed.  Leading 
bee-keepers  use  the  PORTER  escape,  and  say  that 
without  a  trial  it  is  impossible  to  realize  the  amount 
of  vexatious,  annoying,  disagreeable  work  that  it 
saves.    The  cost  is  only  20  cts.  each,  or  S2.OT  per 


dozen. 


R.  &  E.  C.  PORTER,  MFRS. 

Send  Orders  to  Your  Dealer. 
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Bee-Keepers    din    Save   Time   and    Money    by    Getting    Tlieir 

Bee    Supplies    of 

I.ENGST  &  KOENIG, 

127    KO.   laTH  ST.,  SAOTXAW,   MICH. 

SOME  REASONS  WHY  IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  TO  PATRONIZE  THIS  FIRM 

Saginaw  is  a  large  wholesale  lumber  market,  thereby  enabling  them  to  buy 
lumber  at  the  best  possible  advantage. 

It  is  also  an  excellent  shipping  point,  as  there  are    competing  roads  running 
out  in  many  directions. 

This  firm  keeps  on  hand  a  large  stock  of  standard  goods  which  enables  them 
to  fill  orders  promptly. 

They  are  not  simply  dealers,  but  have  a  shop  equipped  with  machinery,  and 
can  make  any  special  goods  on  short  notice. 

They  are  practical  bee-keepers  as  well  as  expert  mechanics,  which  insures 
perfect  accuracy. 

The  editor  of    the  Review  has  twice  visited  this    establishment,    and    takes 
I      pleasure  in  certifying  as  to  the  quality  of  the  work  turned  out. 
I  Sand  for  Price  List. 

i  Copy  of  Advanced  Bee  culture  given  free  with  order  for  $15.00  worth  of  supplies 

X  providing  Review  is  mentioned.  / 


0m       Li 


DADANT'S  FOUNDATION" 

IT    EXCELS. 

EVERY  INCH  EQUAL  TO  SAMI»LES. 

Beaut3',    Piirit3',  Firmness.     No    Sag'g'ing",    no   Loss.     Twenty-seven 

years  of  Experience.     We  f^uarantee  satisfaction.     Wax 

worked  into  Foundation. 

BETH]  SUPPLIES 

of  all  kinds 

BEESWAX  AYAIS[TED 

at  all  times. 
Agent  for  Michigan,  A.  G.  WOODMAN,  Grand  Rapids. 

DADANT  &  SONS,  Hamilton,  111. 

Send  for  Cataloi,'". 


• 
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I  Bee  Supplies 

I  We    furnish    EVERYTHING    needed    in    practical   Bee-Culture,   at 

i  lowest  prices.     We  make  the 

]  J)OVETAILEr)    LANGSTROTH,   and  ALTERNATING    HIVES. 

5  The  most  practical,  up-to-date  hives  are  the 

I  MASSIE    HIVES 

I  We  make  them.       Have  you  read  our  Catalog-? 


»tir  MONEY 


:tractoir.^ 


are  not  excelled  for  durability,  fine  workmanship,  and  practical  utility. 

Have  you  seen  our  latest  improved  Champion  Smoker  ?  If  not,  you 
miss  it  until  you  get  one.  Write  us  for  our  1907  Catalog.  It's  the  easi- 
est catalog  to  understand  or  order  from  that  you  ever  saw.  No  trouble 
to  give  estimates.     Tell  us  what  you  want. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back.         Address, 

KRETGHMER  MFG.  CO.,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Muscatine  Produce  Co.,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 
Trester  Supply  Co.,  103  1  1th  Street,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
3-07- lot  Catalogs  issued  in  English  and  German. 
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Make  Your  Own 
Hives 

Bee-keepers  will  save  money 
by  using- our  Foot    Power 

SAWS 

in  making-  their  hives,  sec- 
tions and  boxes. 

Machines  on  trial.    Send  for 
Catalogue 

W.  F.  &  JNO.  BARNES  CO. 

384  Ruby  Street 
ROCKFORD,       -       ILLINOIS 

1  o7   12t 
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A  MONTHLY   JOURNAL 


Devoted  to  the  Interests  of  Honey  Producers. 
$L00  A  YEAR. 

W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON,  Editor  and  Publisher. 


VOL.  XX.        FLINT,  MICHIGAN,  AUG.  15,  1907.       NO.  8 

The  Delights  of  a  Trip  to  the 
Northern  Apiaries. 

W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON 


I  ET  me  describe  some  of  the  delightful 
£i  features  of  a  trip  to  the  Northern 
Michigan  apiaries. 

First.  1  must  get  up  in  the  morning  and 
take  the  five  o'clock  train.  Nothing  de- 
lightful about  that?  Well,  the  good  wife 
and  myself  get  up  before  the  others  are 
up.  and  she  seems  to  take  especial  pains 
to  get  me  an  appetizing  little  breakfast. 
We  often  wish  that  she  might  go  with  me, 
but  there  is  an  old  mother  and  an  invalid 
daughter  who  can't  well  be  left  alone,  be- 
sides there  would  be  no  one  to  bok  after 
business  and  answer  the  mail.  Under 
the  circumstances,  wife  and  I  can't  leave 
home  togethsr.  but  she  does  the  next  best 
thing:  Gets  me  a  dainty  breakfast,  pats 
me  on  the  back,  and  sends  me  away  with 
a  loving  kiss  on  my  lips. 

1  am  getting  so  that  I  enjoy  a  ride  of  a 
few  hours  on  a  railroad  train.  It  takes 
me  away  from  my  business.     The  motion 


has  a  soothing  effect:  and.  above  all,  it 
gives  me  a  chance  to  visit  with  myself. 
I  can  sit  by  the  window  and  let  my  mind 
wander  at  its  own  sweet  will — think  of 
what  it  likes — and  there  is  not  much  dan- 
ger of  any  interruption. 

VIEWING  THE    "PROMISED    LAND." 

A  little  past  noon  we  reach  Fife  Lake, 
and  how  good  it  looks  to  see  Elmer,  Ned 
(the  horse)  and  the  red  wagon  waiting 
for  me.  After  driving  two  or  three  miles 
to  the  east  we  come  up  over  a  ridge  that 
allows  us  to  look  over  the  valley  in  which 
lies  the  Manistee  river.  How  blue  the 
distant  hills  look  across  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river;  and  there  always  comes  to 
me  the  feeling  that  over  there  is  the 
"promised  land."  Perhaps  this  feeling 
comes  from  the  fact  that  over  among 
those  wooded  hills  nestle  our  apiaries.  I 
have  often  wished  that  I  could  show  my 
readers    a    glimpse    of    this    view,  but  it 
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would  be  unsatisfactory.  Every  landscape 
photographer  knows  that  a  distant  view 
becomes  a  mere  "streak"  upon  the  plate. 
The  eye  can  appreciate  it,  but  the  camera 
reduces  it  to  a  mere  nothing.  Only  com- 
paratively near  objects  can  be  photo- 
graphed satisfactorily. 

THE  WEIRD,    DESOLATE     PLAINS    OF   NORTHERN 
MICHIGAN. 

The  valley  of  the  Manistee  at  this  point 
is  largely  made  up  of  what  the  settlers 
call  the  "Skiberian"  plains.  The  land  was 
originally  covered  with  pine,  but  it  has 
been  lumbered  off,  and  then  the  fire 
has  run  over  the  ground,  burning  up  al- 
most everything  except  the  stumps.  A 
team  can  drive  in  almost  any  direction 
over  the  plains.  Besides  ths  stumps  there 
are  a  few  scrub  oaks,  some  popples,  brakes, 
sweet  fern,  huckleberries  and  winter- 
greens.  These  plains  are  the  picture  of 
desolation;  they  remind  one  of  a  desert, 
and  yet,  for  me,  they  have  a  strange  fas- 
cination. 1  like  to  cross  them.  They  are 
"something  different."  The  last  time  1 
crossed  them  there  were  spots  where  the 
bushes  were  so  blue  with  huckleberries 
that  I  could  not  help  saying:  "Wait  a 
minute  Elmer,"  and  1  would  jump  out  and 
eat  my  fill.  Did  you  ever  try  eating 
huckleberries  and  wintergreens  at  the 
same  time  ?  If  not,  then  you  have  a  de- 
licious taste  in  store  for  you.  The  berries 
were  not  so  plentiful  this  year  as  usual, 
but  there  were  enough  so  that  the  white 
tents  of  the  pickers  had  begun  to  dot  the 
plains. 

THE  APPETITE    AT    PICNIC    MEALS. 

At  last  we  reach  the  Morey  yard,  where 
John  (Elmer's  boy)  has  been  keeping 
bachelor's  hall  for  the  last  two  weeks, 
watching  for  swarms,  putting  on  supers 
when  needed,  putting  in  foundation,  trans- 
ferring some  old  combs,  etc.  Why  is  it 
that  such  common  things  as  bread  and 
butter,  dried  beef,  and  a  cup  of  tea,  have 
such  a  flavor  when  eaten  ofP  a  barrel 
head,  or  a  bee  hive  cover,  in  a  honey 
house  out  in  the  woods  ? 


USING    BEE    ESCAPES   AND     ARTIFICIAL   HEAT. 

In  the  frontispiece  this  month  I  am 
showing  you  a  view  of  the  Morey  apiary. 
No  honey  has  yet  been  taken  off,  but  you 
can  see  that  we  are  to  get  a  fair  crop, 
and  by  the  time  these  lines  greet  the  eyes 
of  my  readers,  much  of  the  extracting 
will  have  been  done.  You  see,  we  have 
plenty  of  supers  and  combs  or  sheets  of 
foundation,  and  when  a  colony  is  in  need 
of  more  room  it  is  given,  but  all  of  the 
honey  is  left  on  until  the  end  of  the  sea- 
son. It  is  then  perfectly  ripened  and  all 
sealed  over,  and  has  a  body  and  flavor  of 
which  I  never  dreamed  until  I  put  this 
method  into  practice.  The  honey  will  be 
taken  off  with  bee  escapes,  and  then 
warmed  up  artificially  before  it  is  ex- 
tracted. One  end  of  the  honey  house  is 
partitioned  off,  making  a  room  5x12  and 
six  feet  high.  By  means  of  an  oil  stove 
we  can  bring  the  temperature  in  this 
room  up  to  110  degrees,  if  we  wish,  and 
95  is  high  enough.  Honey  warmed  up 
artificially  to  as  high  a  degree  as  it  will 
bear  without  softening  the  combs  too 
much,  can  be  extracted  quicker  and 
cleaner  than  honey  as  it  usually  comes 
from  the  bees.  Another  thing,  there  is  no 
need  of  any  hurry  about  it.  Just  have 
plenty  of  supers,  and  pile  them  up  until 
the  season  is  over, then  takeoff  the  honey 
with  bee  escapes,  and  extract  it  at  your 
leisure.  In  this  way,  bee-keeping  is  rob- 
bed of  much  of  its  strenuousness.  Of 
course,  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to 
leave  on  all  of  the  honey  until  the  season 
is  over.  When  the  honey  in  a  super  is  all 
sealed  over,  it  may  be  removed,  and  such 
full  supers  may  be  stacked  up  in  the 
house  until  we  are  ready  to  extract. 

BEAUTIES    OF     THE     NIGHT    AT    AN     APIARY   IN 
THE   WOODS. 

1  stayed  with  John  three  days;  looked 
the  bees  over,  and  put  on  about  50  more 
supers,  and  then  rigged  up  the  honey 
house  all  ready  for  extracting.  The  first 
night  that  I  stayed  there,  after  John  had 
gone  to  sleep,  1  crept  to  the  window, 
pushed   it  softly  to  one  side,  leaned  my 
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elbow  upon  the  window  sill,  and  looked 
out  upon  the  white  hives  bathed  in  a 
flood  of  moonlig-ht.  The  stars  glit- 
tered over  head;  myriads  of  fire  flies 
twinkled  over  the  low  lands  along-  by  the 
brook;  and  away  in  the  distance  could  be 


heard  the  weird,  lonely  call  of  the  whip- 
poor-will.  These  are  all  common  things, 
and  yet,  they  filled  my  soul  with  thoughts 
that  are  beyond  expression. 

Flint,  Mich,,  July  29,  1907. 


Helpful  Hints  in  Extensive 
Bee-Keeping-. 


E.    D.    TOWNSEND. 


\J7HE  hive  stand  we  use  and  recommend 
-i-  is  made  of  2x4  material,  four  feet 
long.  We  used  to  cut  a  piece  16  inches 
long,  and  spike  in  between  these  4-ft 
pieces,  at  each  end.  This  made  a  stand 
four  inches  high.  With  the  heavy  loads 
of  honey  they  have  to  hold,  with  our  sys- 
tem of  leaving  all  the  honey  on  the  hive 
until  after  the  season,  before  extracting, 
these  stands  settle  into  the  ground,  so 
they  are  no  higher  than  some  of  the 
four-feet  pieces  laid  flat  on  the  ground, 
and  that  is  the  way  we  now  use  them. 
This  way  saves  the  two  16-inch  pieces, 
nails  and  nailing;  then,  in  moving,  these 
plain  2x4rs  are  far  ahead  of  the  bulky 
nailed  ones.  When  one  begins  to  move 
bee-yards,  is  when  he  appreciates  these 
conveniences.  These  four-feet  stands  are 
about  the  right  distance  apart  for  a  group 
of  two  single-walled  hives.  They  ought 
to  be  a  foot  or  so  longer  for  chaff  hives. 

GRADING    EXTRACTED    HONEY. 

For  several  years  our  extracted  honey 
has  been  graded;  that  is,  our  early,  white 
honey  for  table  use,  with  our  system  of 
giving  additional  upper  stories  on  top,  any 
partly  full  upper  stories  are  on  top  at  the 
close  of  the  season,  when  we  do  our  ex- 
tracting. Of  course,  with  this  way  of 
managing,  especially  as  we  try  to  have 
every  upper  story  possible  sealed,  and 
finished,  still,  with  all  the  precaution    one 


can  take  along  this  line,  with  these  fifty- 
pound-capacity  upper  stories,  there  will 
be  a  good  many  partly  full  upper  stories 
at  the  close  of  the  season,  the  best  we 
can  do.  The  way  we  manage  to  get  our 
superior  grade  of  honey  that  sells  for  one 
or  two  cents  above  the  market  price,  is  to 
take  off  all  these  partly  full  upper  stories, 
and  extract  them  by  themselves.  As  they 
are  all  on  top,  this  is  not  much  additional 
labor,  and,  in  a  good  season,  this  first  ex- 
tracting will  not  amount  to  more  than 
one-fourth  the  crop.  We  call  this  grade 
No.  1,  as  even  this,  our  lowest  grade,  is 
superior  to  the  ordinary  honey  on  the 
market.  Another  way,  where  one  has 
two  extractors,  and  a  little  more  time,  is 
to  set  up  two  extractors,  near  together 
for  convenience,  then  run  all  the  partly 
sealed  combs  through  an  extractor  before 
uncapping.  In  this  way,  we  get  a  larger 
per  cent  of  the  superior  grade  of  honey, 
but  it  is  some  more  work.  With  this  lat- 
ter plan  the  unsealed  honey  is  not  of  as 
good  quality  as  our  No.  1  mentioned 
above,  and  ought  to  go  for  some  other 
purpose  than  table  use.  This  plan  of 
using  two  extractors,  originated  with  me, 
and  our  whole  crop  at  the  Kalkaska  Co. 
yard  was  handled  this  way  during  the 
season  of  1905.  The  reason  for  using 
two  extractors  is  that  the  sealed  combs 
of    honey    would    get    so     cold    standing 
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around,  waiting  their  turn,  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  extract  the  honey  unless 
it  was  returned  to  the  bees  to  be  warmed 
up.  If  one  had  artificial  heat  to  apply  in 
the  latter  case,  it  would  work  fine.  Some 
of  the  slickest,  cleanest,  driest  combs  I 
ever  extracted  were  heated  up  artificially. 

PRODUCING  AN  ARTICLE  THAT  ENABLES  THE 
PRODUCER  TO  SET  THE  PRICE. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  tell  the  ex- 
perienced extracted  honey  producer  that 
this  honey,  after  being-  left  on  the  hive 
clear  through  the  season,  then,  having  all 
the  latest-gathered  and  unsealed  honey 
taken  away,  and  kept  in  a  grade  by  itself, 
that  we  would  be  likely  to  get  a  fine  ar- 
ticle; more,  it  would  be  the  acme  of  per- 
fection. Isn't  the  system  very  simple  ? 
Just  add  a  few  more  upper  stories,  keep 
giving  the  bees  more  comb  room  clear 
through  the  season,  then  leave  it  as  long 
as  there  is  no  danger  of  getting  dark,  or 
inferior,  honey  mixed  with  it.  even  if  it  is 
the  last  of  August,  if  you  have  no  fall  flow, 
and  I  assure  you,  you  will  not    regret    it. 


You  will  have  an  article  in  a  class  by 
itself.  To  find  its  value,  you  do  not  have 
to  look  at  a  market  quotation.  You  make 
customers;  there  is  a  scramble  for  it. 
Any  one  producing  the  ordinary  article  of 
honey  one  finds  on  the  market,  is  not  only 
losing  much  on  his  own  crop,  but  is  a 
very  great  damage  to  the  fraternity  at 
large.  It  is  an  undisputed  fact,  that 
every  pound  of  good  honey  that  is  put  on 
the  market  increases  the  demand  for 
honey,  while  every  pound  of  inferior  honey 
decreases  the  demand.  Can't  you  see 
how  the  land  lays?  Have  you  been  pro- 
ducing just  the  ordinary  honey  in  the 
past?  Has  the  price  been  unsatisfactory, 
and  the  sales  slow  and  far  between  ?  If 
so,  there  is  a  better  way.  The  better  way 
is  so  simple  that  there  is  not  a  particle  of 
excuse,  for  not  practicing  it.  Brother 
bee-keeper,  let  us  produce,  just  a  little 
better  honey  during  1907  than  we  did  in 
1906. 

Remus.  Mich.,  Jan.  S.  1907. 
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Bees,  Brood  and  Supers  Kept  Together 
By  a  Dudley  Tube. 


E.  F.  ATWATER. 


¥E  will  now  describe  the  "Dudley 
Tube"  method,  which  gave  us  such 
fine  results  last  year,  with  no  dividing 
(unless  we  want  increase),  no  shaking,  no 
absconding,  no  sulking,  no  scattering  to 
nearby  hives,  and  big  results.  In  this, 
not  only  do  we  go  with  Mr.  Gill  in  keep- 
ing "bees,  queens  and  supers"  together, 
but  we  actually  keep  the  brood  and 
emerging  bees  on  the  old  stand  also,  so 
as  to  secure  the  best  results  in  the  supers. 
Yet  we  have  no  swarming,  nor  need  we 
wait  until  they  are  preparing  to  swarm 
before  treating  the  strong  colonies,  unless 
we    wish.     Yet    a  weak    colony,  properly 


treated,  may  do  super-work  when  other- 
wise it  would  not.  We  wish  also  to  be 
able  to  apply  the  principle  of  "tube"  re- 
inforcement not  only  to  "tube  swarms" 
but  to  colonies  under  various  conditions, 
treated  by  various  methods. 

The  cuts  make  clear  the  construction  of 
the  necessary,  but  cheap  and  simple  ap- 
paratus. 

THE    CONSTRUCTION    OF    THE    TUBE. 

The  entrance  block  is  of  two  pieces,  ^ 
to  %  thick;  the  lower  one  having  a  tri- 
angular piece  cut  out  as  shown.  The 
two  pieces  are  nailed  together  and  at  the 
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apex  of  the  triangle  a  V-'^ch  hole  is 
bored  to  receive  the  tin  tube,  which  should 
open  at  its  lower  end  into  the  triangular 
recess  in  the  lower  block. 

If  using  the  standard  hives,  we  make 
tin  tubes  ^4x10  inches,  with  an  opening 
)sxlO  extending  from  one  end  to  the 
other;  or  tubes  of  perforated  tin  would 
probably  be  a  little  better.  We  wax  the 
tubes  inside  to  give  the  bees  a  foothold,  or 
they  may  bs  given  a  coat  of  thin  paint 
and  sanded.  We  make  these  tubes  by 
nailing  on  a  piece  of  4x4.  12  inches  long, 
two  strips  -'4X^4x12.  just  -'4  inch  apart, 
side  by  side.  Lay  over  this  opening  be- 
tween the  two  strips  a  piece  of  tin  about 
2*4x10  inches.  On  this  lay  a  round  steel 
rod  ?4xl2;  force  the  rod  down,  carrying 
the  tin  into  the  depression  between  the 
two  strips  ■^4x'4xl2.  We  now  have 
trough-shaped  pieces  of  tin.  10  inches 
long.  With  a  mallet  pound  down  over  the 
rod  the  projecting  edges  of  the  tin,  then 
remove  the  rod  and  tin  tube,  pull  out  the 
rod,  and  shape  the  tube  by  a  few  taps  of 
the  mallet  until  the  opening  between  the 
edges  is    about    "sxlO    inches.     To    keep 


trate  the  machine  for  our  benefit.  Mr. 
Dudley  has  his  tin  tubes  made  at  the  tin 
shop. 


THE    DUDLEY    TUBE. 

this  crack  of  the  right  size,  a  drop  of 
solder  might  be  attached  at  ends  and 
middle.  Wax  or  paint  and  sand  the  tubes 
inside.  Doubtless  the  machine  hinted  at, 
in  the  December  '06  Review,  by  C.  W. 
Dayton,  would  form  these  tubes  more 
rapidly  and  do  a  much  better  job.  Per- 
haps Mr.  Dayton  will  describe    and  illus- 


HOW   THE   TUBE   IS    USED. 

With  a  supply  of  these  fixtures  we  go 
into  one  of  our  comb  honey  yards.  Here 
is  a  strong  colony  which  we  will  treat  on 
the  new  plan.  We  find  the  queen,  put 
her  with  the  frame  of  brood  on  which  she 
IS  found,  (after  destroying  any  queen-cells 
that  may  be  on  this  frame)  into  a  new 
hive-body.  Fill  out  this  new  hive  body 
by  putting  on  each  outside,  a  frame  of 
honey  and  pollen;  then  five  frames  with 
starters  or  full  sheets  of  foundation  in  the 
remaining  space.  Usually  we  have  used 
starters,  but  during  1906  we  used  mostly 
full  sheets  of  foundation — had  to,  to  get 
worker  combs.  At  this  stage  of  the  pro- 
cess Mr.  Dudley  uses  three  thick  dum- 
mies, one  frame  of  brood  bees,  and  queen, 
and  four  frames  with  starters,  and  has 
been  very  successful  in  getting  worker 
comb,  so  1  think  his  plan  of  temporary 
contraction  with  these  tube  swarms 
worthy  of  trial.  Into  an  outside  comb  of 
the  old  brood-nest  we  pour  some  water, 
und  instead  of  replacing  its  lid  we  use  a 
bottom-board  for  a  lid.  On  this  bottom- 
board  we  set  the  new  brood-nest  prepared 
as  above,  the  bottom-board  of  the  new 
hive  forming  a  bee-tight  lid  to  the  old 
brood-nest.  Now  nail  over  the  old  en- 
trance the  double  entrance  block  with  the 
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tin  tube  in  place,  as  shown  in  the  cut. 
Now  you  will  see  that  the  lower  hive  is 
entirely  closed,  except  for  the  exit  through 
the  tube;  and  the  mature  bees  on  the  old 
combs,  finding"  themselves  confined  and 
queenless,  when  they  attempt  to  escape, 
pass  up  the  tube  and  emerge  at  the  new 
upper  entrance,  where  they  join  the  queen, 
and  go  to  form  and  re-inforce  the  new 
colony.  The  nurse  bees  below  find  water 
handy  in  an  outside  comb,  and  do  not 
leave,  the  most  of  them,  except  as  they 
become  older,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the 
emerging  brood.  This  forms  a  continu- 
ous re-inforcement  of  the  swarm,  insur- 
ing large  results — and  if  left  thus  for  21 
days  you  have  every  bee  kept  on  the  old 
stand  at  work  during  the  flow  and  no  in- 
crease. 

INCREASE   OR    NOT — JUST    AS    YOU    DESIRE. 

At  the  close  of  the  21  days  we  can  re- 
move the  old  hive  and  combs  and  use 
them  as  desired.  If  we  do  want  some  in- 
crease, remove  the  lower  body  with  its 
brood  and  bees,  ten  days  after  treatment, 
to  a  new  stand,  giving  them  a  cell,  or 
queen  if  there  is  not  a  cell,  or  a  virgin  on 
the  combs,  and  remove  the  tube  and  block 
from  the  entrance.  Or,  you  can  remove 
the  tube-swarm  to  a  new  stand,  see  that 
the  all-sealed  brood  (like  the  Rauchfuss- 
Aikin  method)  has  one  queen-cell  or  one 
virgin,  put  your  supers  on  this  hive  and 
remove  the  tube  and  block. 

When  hiving  on  a  temporarily  con- 
tracted brood-nest,  as  practiced  by  Mr. 
Dudley,  as  above  described,  you  may  wait 
nine  or  ten  days,  then  remove  the  dum- 
mies and  take  sealed  brood  from  the  old 
brood-nest  and  put  a  frame  of  sealed 
brood  in  the  place  of  each  dummy  re- 
moved, after  destroying  any  queen-cells 
that  may  be  on  these  sealed  brood-combs. 
Allow  the  brood  in  the  remaining  old 
combs  to  emerge  and  pass  up  the  tube,  or 
remove  and  use  as  desired. 

MANY    MODIFICATIONS    OF    THE    DUDLEY    TUBE 
PLAN. 

The  modifications  of  the  methods  first 
described  are  attained  through  the  use 
of  the  tube  and  block.     With  the  Rauch- 


fuss-Aikin  plan,  if  no  increase  is  wanted^ 
you  may  kill  the  old  queen  at  once,  or 
wait  a  week  later,  put  her  hive  under  the 
hive  of  sealed  brood  having  the  virgin 
queen  and  supers,  and  tube  up  the  bees 
and  brood  into  the  active  colony.  Give 
plenty  of  supers,  for  the  force  of  workers 
will  be  im.mense. 

With  the  Wright  method,  tube  up  one 
or  both  of  the  two  stories  of  brood  into 
the  swarm  with  its  young  laying  queen. 
When  tubing  up  the  force  from  a  two- 
story  hive,  couple  two  tubes  by  slipping 
the  end  of  one  tube  a  short  distance  into 
the  end  of  the  other  tube.  We  took  some 
fine  big  results  from  such  colonies. 

A  fault  of  the  Doolittle  method,  in  com- 
mon with  natural  or  forced  swarming  as 
usually  practiced,  is  that  for  over  three 
weeks  the  forced  or  natural  swarm  be- 
comes weaker.  We  overcome  this,  and 
avoid  the  shaking  recommended  by  Doo- 
little, by  tubing  up  the  bees  and  brood,  on 
to  the  hive  of  combs  and  honey  with 
supers  above. 

A  tube  swarm  can  be  run  into  a  small 
brood-nest,  with  far  less  danger  of 
swarming  out,  or  sulking,  than  with  either 
a  forced  or  natural  swarm.  Perhaps 
some  credit  for  this  contentment  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  bees  in  the  old  brood- 
nest  find  themselves  queenless,  then  when 
they  do  join  the  queen  above  with  plenty 
of  super  room,  and  practically  a  new  lo- 
cation, swarming  is  forgotten. 

MRS.    FREY'S    QUESTIONS    ANSWERED. 

The  methods  which  1  have  described 
enables  us  to  control  swarming;  even  in 
distant  out-yards  the  tube  method  pure 
and  simple  can  be  so  quickly  and  easily 
applied  that  we  can  now  answer  some  of 
the  questions  of  Mrs.  Frey.  page  110, 
1906  Review. 

First.  We  can  keep  a  large  apiary  to- 
gether until  the  honey  is  completed—just 
tube  them  up. 

Second.  Requeen  as  needed  by  the  Al- 
exander method  of  mating,  or  a  combina- 
tion of  Alexander  and  Sibbald  plans,  as  I 
have  described. 

Third.     We    can    keep    the    bees    from 
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wanting  to  swarm,  but  if  any  do  want  to 
swarm,  we  satisfy  the  impulse  and  get 
better  average  results  than  possible  with 
natural  swarming  as  usually  conducted. 
For  this  locality  we  certainly  have  "a 
comb  honey  system  of  management  that 
will  keep  the  bees  at  home  and  at  work 
when  honey  is  coming  in  a  flood."  I  ad- 
vise a  limited  test  of  this  method,  say  on 
10  per  cent,  of  one's  colonies,  working  out 
the  modifications  by  the  peculiarities  of 
one's  own  locality.  I  do  not  regard  the 
method  as  final,  nor  absolutely  faultless, 
but  I  do  think  that  for  this  locality  it  is 
the  quickest  and  easiest  method  of  control 
yet  known,  has  the  least  faults,  and  cer- 
tainly gives  the  best  results  that  I  have 
yet  seen  obtained  in  surplus  comb-honey. 
I  expect  that  the  tube  method  will 
sometimes  fail  in  the  hands  of  the  novice, 
because  it  may  be  applied  at  the  wrong 
time  or  too  weak  colonies,  or  the  bees 
may  be  tubed  up  into  too  large  a  brood- 
nest,  or  the  method  used  in  a  season  so 
poor  that  it  would  be  better  to  discourage 
swarming,  leaving  colonies  on  their  old 
brood-nests. 

MANAGEMENT      OF      SUPERS — ESPECIALLY      IN 
OUT-YARDS. 

In  out-yards  run  for  comb  honey,  the 
management  of  the  supers  is  a  matter  of 
the  highest  importance. 

On  forced  swarms,  made  by  any 
method,  we  usually  put  two  supers:  the 
lower  one  containing  at  least  a  few  clean 
bait  combs,  or  it  may  best  be  a  super 
from  the  old  parent  colony,  or  some  other 
colony,  in  which  the  bees  are  well  at 
work.  If  the  flow  is  heavy,  both  suoers 
may  be  worked  about  alike.  If  so,  at  the 
next  trip  we  add  another  super  on   top. 

We  aim  to  follow  Doolittle's  advice — 
always  keep  a  super  on  top  in  which  the 
bees  can  begin  work,  if  at  any  time  they 
become  crowded.  This  plan  saves  us 
hundreds  of  pounds  of  honey  every  year, 
in  running  comb  honey  out-yards. 

If  conditions  are  favorable,  any  colony 
at  work  in  one  super  may  have  that  super 
raised,  and  an  empty  one  inserted  below. 


but  we  do  not  put  a  third  super  below 
these  two  -we  put  it  on  top.  With  a 
home  yard  bees  may  be  started  to  work 
by  putting  the  empty  super  below  the 
others,  then  in  a  day  or  two  it  should  be 
raised  to  the  top.  The  super  nearest 
completion  should  be  near  the  brood-nest 
-  -not  at  any  time  should  there  be  more 
than  one  super  between.  This  results  in 
better  work,  quicker  and  more  uniform 
work  as  to  whiteness  of  cappings  and 
uniform  weight,  and  when  you  remove  the 
super,  it  is  usually  all  completed,  a  saving 
of  your  own  labor — all  ready  to  haul  to 
your  home  shop  where  your  scraping, 
grading  and  casing  is  done. 

With  us.  removing  the  completed  supers 
from  the  hive  is  usually  done  by  smoking 
down  some  of  the  bees,  pulling  off  the 
super,  "jouncing"  it  on  the  ground,  and 
stack  up  criss-cross  or  on  end  the  supers 
in  the  shop  or  a  tent  so  the  bees  will  soon 
leave  them.  Dr.  Miller's  little  tent  es- 
capes are  too  slow,  as  so  many  of  the 
bees  do  not  hurry  out  of  the  supers  as  we 
want  them  to  do.  The  Elwood  plan  of 
piling  supers  ten  high,  and  on  top  an 
empty  super  covered  with  burlap  for  the 
bees  to  cluster  in,  does  not  work  well  here. 

The  use  of  good  bee  escapes  is  the 
neatest,  nicest  way,  but  often  requires  an 
extra  trip,  as  it  is  far  from  true  that  we 
can  rely  on  the  bees  passing  down  through 
the  escape  in  less  than  eighteen  to  twenty- 
four  hours. 

By  the  use  of  the  bee-escape  the  bees 
clean  up  all  drip  and  daub  from  burr- 
combs  before  the  supers  come  ofT  the 
hives. 

MAKING    ONE  BEE    ESCAPE    DO    THE  ORDINARY 
WORK    OF    SIX    ESCAPES. 

As  bee-escapes  are  quite  expensive  we 
use  a  plan  with  them  that  I  have  never 
seen  mentioned  in  print.  Put  an  escape 
under  a  finished  super,  preferably  on  a 
colony  not  so  strong  as  desirable,  and  on 
this  super  pile  finished  supers  from  four 
to  six  or  more  colonies,  after  first  driving 
out  a  large  part  of  the  bees  with  the  smoker. 

At  your  next  trip  they  are  all  ready  for 
the  wagon  and    one  bee   escap>i  has  done 
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the  work  of  four  or  more,  and  done  it  just  tirely    new;    so  far  as  I  know,  it  will  re- 

as  well.  move  the  stain. 

Before  closing  this  series  on  the  subject  '  hope  to  report   our  success  with  this 

of  comb  honey,  1  will  say  that  we  have  in  n'-achine— simple,    light,    portable     before 

mind  a  machine  for  scraping  the  sections  another  season, 
after  they  leave  the  hives,  a  principle  en-  Meridian,  Idaho,  March,   18,  1907. 


"Keeping"  More  Bees,"  and  Some  of 

the  Results. 

G.  W.  HAINES. 


T-  have  run  a  harness  shop  for  years, 
X  and  kept  a  few  bees  for  pastime.  As 
I  became  interested  in  them  more  and 
more,  I  subscribed  for  your  Review.  You 
kept  urging  us  to  keep  more  bees,  and  1 
followed  your  advice  until  the  bee  busi- 
ness has  now  become  something  more 
than  a  pastime.  As  1  conTpare  the  har- 
ness sales,  and  income  from  repairs,  with 
the  sales  of  honey.  1  get  the  bee  fever 
worse  and  worse.     1  am  now  taking  three 


bee  journals,  and    would    not  like  to  drop 
either  of  them.     The  bees  pay  the  bills. 

1  am  sending  you  a  photo,  of  a  part  of 
my  home  yard,  taken  early  in  the  spring, 
before  any  teiring-up  was  done.  At  this 
apiary  I  produce  both  comb  and  extracted 
honey,  but  at  the  out-apiary  I  produce 
only  extracted,  hauling  the  honey  home 
as  soon  o.s  it  is  off  the  hives. 

SELLING    HONEY   AT    HOME. 

1  I  e;  .;'  .?J1  of  my  pound    sections  at  15 
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cts.  apiece,  or  four  for  50  cts.  The  ex- 
tracted 1  retail  at  ten  cents  for  either 
buckwheat  or  white  honey.  1  put  up  the 
extracted  in  pint  cans  and  sell  them  at 
25  cts.  each.  Five-pound  tin  pails  of 
honey  1  sell  for  50  cts.,  and  ten-pound 
pails  for  SI. 00.     IVIany  farmers  come  to 


white  honey  on  one  side  and  buckwheat 
on  the  other,  with  a  spoon  in  each  side. 
When  I  come  to  a  house  where  I  have 
not  sold  before.  1  call  for  a  dish  and  spoon, 
and,  with  my  spoon,  dip  in  a  spoonful  of 
both  the  white  and  the  buckwheat  honey; 
one  kind  on  one  side  of  the  dish   and  the 


Hives  Built  During  the  Leisure  of  Last  Winter. 


my  harness  shop  and  bring  large  pails, 
getting  from  25  to  50  pounds.  My  buck- 
wheat honey  is  usually  sold  first;  then 
comes  the  white  clover  and  basswood  ex- 
tracted; and,  last,  the  comb  honey.  I  do 
a  great  deal  of  talking  about  granulated 
honey,  and  now  many  customers  call  for 
a  pail  of  the  granulated,  or  "hard"  honey. 
as  they  call  it. 

WHAT  MAY  BE  DONE  PEDDLING  HONEY. 

If  1  have  more  honey  than  I  can  sell  at 
home,  I  go  out  and  peddle  it.  I  put  up 
60  or  75  pounds  in  bright,  new,  tin  pails, 
neatly  labeled,  and  put  them  and  some 
comb  honey  in  a  spring  wagon,  and  start 
down  the  street.  My  =ample  pail  is  of 
five-pound  capacity,  with  a  partition  of 
tin  soldered    through  the  middle.     I  have 


other  kind  on  the  other  side,  so  they  can 
see  the  difference,  and  taste  first  one 
kind  and  then  the  other.  Sometimes  they 
are  surprised  to  learn  that  there  is  more 
than  one  kind  of  honey.  If  there  are  any 
children  I  see  to  it  that  they  have  a  taste; 
and  if  there  are  50  cents  in  the  house,  1 
surely  make  a  sale. 

HONEY   EXHIBITS    HELP  SELL  HONEY. 

I  find  it  a  great  pleasure,  as  well  as 
good  advertising,  to  make  an  exhibit  of 
bees,  honey  and  wax  at  our  county  fair. 
My  wife  gives  away  samples  of  honey, 
using  a  dozen  neat  little  butter  patties 
and  the  same  number  of  spoons.  Eleven 
pounds  is  the  smallest  amount  of  hone^ 
used  in    giving   out    samples    at  one  fair, 
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and  15  pounds  is  the  most;  so  you  can 
see  that  it  is  cheaper  than  cards,  and  will 
be  remembered  much  longer.  This  year 
my  1 5-year-old  daughter  will  sit  in  the 
center  of  the  exhibit  and  make  wax 
flowers.  Other  bee-keepers  tell  me  that 
my  exhibit  at  the  fairs  helps  them  to  sell 
their  honey,  and  1  know  it  helps  me.  Be- 
sides, I  have  the  pleasure  of  getting  the 
"ribbons"  and  a  check  at  the  end  of  the 
fair. 

HOWE-MADE   HIVES  OF   CHEAP  LUMBER. 

The  question  often  comes  up  in  regard 
to  home-made  versus  factory-made  hives. 
If  a  man  can't  make  his  hives  so  that 
every  one  is  exactly  alike,  he  better  buy 
them  from  the  factory.  I  am  often  asked 
if  it  is  cheaper  to  make  hives  than  to  buy 
them  ready  made.  That  depends  upon 
what  is  wanted;  whether  they  are  to  be 
made  of  lumber  fit  for  making  a  palace 
car,  or  a  $  1 0,000  house,  or  from  a  cheaper 
grade  of  lumber.  One  bee-keeper  showed 
me  some  factory-made  hives,  and  then 
kicked  on  the  price.  There  wasn't  a  knot 
in  them,  and  he  could  not  have  bought 
such  lumber  for  less  than  $60  a  thousand. 
There  is  no  call  for  using  such   lumber  in 


^=i-^>:^r^J 


bee  hives.  I  buy  a  cheap  grade  of  pine 
in  which  the  knots  are  sound.  The  knots 
will  last  just  as  long  as  the  other  lumber 
that  is  around  them.  I  start  in  cutting 
out  the  longest  pieces  first,  dodging  all  of 
the  bad  knots,  then  cutting  out  the  next 
longest  pieces.  Short  pieces  are  cut  out 
as  I  go  along  if  it  comes  just  right.  The 
small  pieces  I  work  up  into  queen  rearing 
nuclei  holding  four  frames  six  inches 
square. 

When  the  stuff  is  all  sawed  out  and 
ready  for  use,  1  sort  it  out,  making  two 
grades;  and  one  day  the  dealer  from 
whom  I  bought  the  lum.ber  called  after 
the  stuff  was  sorted  out  and  piled  up,  and 
was  surprised  at  the  good  quality  of  the 
material  after  it  had  been  cut  up  and 
sorted.  He  said  it  was  worth  just  as 
much  to  me  as  though  I  had  paid  him 
three  times  as  much  for  the  lumber.  By 
having  a  work  shop,  a  good  set  of  tools, 
including  a  good  foot  power  saw,  buying 
a  second  grade  of  lumber,  and  working  it 
up  to  the  best  advantage  during  the  leis- 
ure of  winter,  a  man  can  get  a  fine  lot  of 
hives  and  frames  at  a  low  price. 

Mayfield,  N.  Y.,  May  29,  1907. 


Is  the  Second  Shaking-  Necessary  in 
Treating  Foul  Brood. 


ALOIS    J.    KLEIN. 


^^HOUGH  an  amateur  only,  I  am  pleased 
T^^  with  the  Review  for  its  always  fresh 
atmosphere,  so  that  1  felt  not  unfrequent- 
ly  disposed  to  keep  it  as  long  as  I  kept  as 
few  as  two  or  three  colonies.  At  present 
I  have  forty-two  hives. 

1  beg  leave  to  take  this  occasion  also  to 
state  where  I  have  not  been  pleased. 
You  v/ill  kindly  pardon  my  sincerity.  In 
short,  it  is  your  teaching  of  curing  foul 
brood    (bacillus    White.)      Years    ago    I 


have,  like  many  other  beginners, 
followed  blindly  the  directions  of  those 
apicultural  coryphaei  that  I  took  fancy  to. 
In  the  foul  brood  trouble  1  embraced  your 
plan  of  treatment  because  1st.  as  you  say 
in  Advanced  Bee  Culture,  1902,  page  44- 
5,  that  it  is  the  only  plan  of  treatment 
that  can  be  "depended  upon  to  effect  a 
radical  cure;"  and  2nd,  because  of  its 
simplicity.  Not  a  little  was  I  chagrined 
when    finding  by    subsequent    experience 
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that,  with  me,  for  bad  cases,  nothing- 
short  of  the  McEvoy  treatment  will  bring 
relief;  and  that  the  one-shaking  method 
may  prove  effective  only  in  cases  of  the 
mild  form. 

Where  I  am  inclined  to  take  issue,  is 
my  belief  that  your  positive  assertion 
places  more  merit  into  the  treatment 
than  the  treatment  possesses. 

I  feel,  however,  that  you  should  not  be 
blamed  alone;  others  have  been  proclaim- 
ing- the  very  same  doctrine,  before  and 
after.  The  point  is:  None  of  those  others 
did  1  acknowledge  as  my  chosen  author- 
ity on  questions  of  apiculture. 

What  findings  did  I  make? 

When  a  deceased  colony  was  shaken 
upon  starters,  as  soon  as  only  a  few  cells 
were  built,  the  bees  stored  the  infected 
honey  from  their  honey-sacs  in  them. 
They  did  not  consume  all  that  honey  in 
building  comb.  Circumstances  beingfav- 
orable,  comb-building  went  on  rapidly, 
being  soon  followed  by  brood  rearing  in 
and  around  the  middle  sphere  of  the  new 
combs.  This  brood  received  nourishment 
from  the  freshly  gathered  nectar  or  from 
the  feed  that  the  bees  were  given  by  the 
bee-keeper,  and  the  first  built  cells  near 
the  top  bar,  with  honey  more  or  less  in- 
fected, were  gradually  sealed  over.  Later 
brood  rearing-  subsiding,  the  combs  are 
being  filled  with  stores  towards  the 
autumn  -and  we  are  glad  to  take  a  look 
at  the  convalescent  colony  so  numerous 
in  bees  and  rich  in  stores  with  no  symp- 
toms of  disease  apparent.  Cured.  Cured  ? 


Next  spring  everything  goes  well. 
Careful  scrutiny  will  reveal  no  trace  of 
the  old  malady,  until  about  the  latter 
portion  of  June,  or  rather  the  first  decade 
of  July  will  tell  the  story,  at  the  climax 
period  of  brood  rearing.  It  is  then,  that  1 
generally  found  the  infected  honey  from 
the  uppermost  cells  near  the  top-bar 
removed  and  replaced  by  brood;  the  in- 
fected honey  being-  probably  used  for 
feeding-  the  brood.  The  colony  is  infected 
again,  in  a  mild  form.  This  is  probably 
what  some  papers  call  being  "cured,  but 
not  staying  cured."  The  infection  lurking 
in  the  hive  until  the  height  of  the  next 
brood  rearing  season.  This  is  my  story. 
Please  excuse  my  going  at  length  into  the 
matter. 

If  you  see  fit  you  may  use  a  part  or  the 
whole  of  this  letter,  or  modify  the  language 
in    any    way    desirable,     mentioning    my 
name  in  connection  with  the  matter. 
Brainard,  Neb.  Feb.  21,  1907. 

[I  have  many  times  tried  shaking  the 
bees  from  an  infected  colony  upon  start- 
ers and  also  upon  sheets  of  foundation, 
and  have  never  yet  seen  the  necessity  for 
the  second  shaking.  I  believe  that  Mr.  R. 
L.  Taylor  has  had  a  similar  experience, 
but,  like  myself,  he  would  not  contend 
that  it  is  never  necessary.  It  is  just  pos- 
sible that  these  colonies  of  Mr.  Klein's 
secured  the  infection  the  second  time 
from  some  outside  source.  Of  course,  it 
is  not  probable,  but  there  is  a  lack  of 
positiveness  upon  this  point. — Editor.] 


! 


Profit  is  the  first  principle  of  business. 


The   A  B  C  of    Bee    Culture  is    being 

published  in  ooth  the  French  and  German 
languages. 


A  wtiole  lot  of  work  of  one  kind  is 
more  profitable  than  many  kinds  of  work 
and  a  little  of  each. 


<<«»** «*»^ 


The  Modern  iarmer  and  Busy  Bee  has 
been  sold  to  H.  A.  &   N.  J.   Shepherd,  of 
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Eldon,    Missouri.     Mr.     Abbott     remains 
editor  of  the  bee  department. 


•mfruF^^^^'t^^^ 


The  American  Bee  Journal  as  a  month- 
ly shows  more  polish — there  is  more  time 
to  do  the  sandpapering— and  the  front 
pag-e  has  been  embellished,  each  month, 
with  a  most  beautiful  apicultural  picture. 


».>r«»li,»^»»»V» 


To  produce  a  good  crop  of  honey  and 
sell  it  at  a  good  price,  to  make  a  success 
of  bee-keeping  as  a  business,  is  what  I 
am  trying  to  teach  bee-keepers;  and  that 
I  may  know  exactly  what  1  am  talking 
about  I  am  trying  to  do  that  very  thing 
■myself. 


it»^»«"^i^^«^" 


Mr.  Stachelhausen,  of  Cibolo.  Texas, 
after  a  long  illness,  passed  away  the  7th 
of  last  month.  Mr.  Stachelhausen  was 
one  of  those  thorough-going  Germans  who 
know  what  they  are  talking  about,  and 
he  will  be  missed,  not  only  in  this  country, 
but  over  the  waters. 


•ura't^^'lt^'m' 


Bee  Veils  are  receiving  some  attention 
these  days  from  inventors.  1  have  just 
received  one  from  Walter  S.  Pouder.  It 
has  a  front,  or  "window"  of  celluloid- 
Glass  has  been  tried  for  this  purpose,  and 
the  difificulty  is  that  the  breath  condenses 
upon  the  glass.  Possibly  the  thin  cellu- 
loid may  behave  differently. 


«•»«■■  »»ii^'«,»^« 


Seventy  colonies  of  our  bees  were 
moved  on  wagons  about  fifteen  miles  this 
week  (Aug.  16)  to  the  buckwheat  region. 
It  cost  S7.00  for  teams.  We  won"t  need 
to  secure  very  much  honey  to  pay  the 
cost  of  moving  them.  We  are  having 
quite  a  little  expei'ience  this  year  with 
migratory  bee-keeping. 


'M^t^t^tf'^^ 


An  Lxtracting  Tent  that  is  cool  and  airy 
is  described  to  me  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Rees,  of 
California.  There  is  a  frame-work  six 
feet  high  having  a  roof  of  canvas,  but  the 
sides  are  of  mosquito  netting,  which  al- 
ows  the  air  to  circulate  freely.     Two  men 


lift  it  off  or  on  a  wagon,  and,  after  the 
season  is  over,  the  top  and  sides  may  be 
removed  and  folded  away   for  future  use. 


^M^^V^^^*.**. 


General  Manager  France,  of  the  National, 
has  gathered  a  list  of  "no  pay  "  dealears. 
If  a  man  does  not  pay,  he  is  told  that  this 
list  is  soon  to  be  published,  and.  unless  he 
pays  up,  or  gives  a  good  reason,  his  name 
will  go  on  the  list.     Nearly  all  pay. 


M^'tL^'m^^^    «^* 


The  Perfection  Oil  Stove  mentioned  in 
another  column  is  furnished  by  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  company;  costs  S5.00;  is  about 
two  feet  in  height,  and  can  be  made  to 
burn  a  gallon  of  0)1  inside  of  eight  hours. 
Just  to  see  what  we  could  do,  we  ran  the 
temperature  up  to  127  degrees  incur 
"oven."  A  room  of  ordinary  size  could 
be  easily  warmed  in  cold  weather  with 
this  stove. 


.«M»    .^»»^.»U» 


California  has  some  beautiful  scenery. 
Here  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  written 
me  some  time  ago  by  Mr.  F.  M.  Batty  of 
that  state.     He  says: — 

"This  location  looks  out  upon  a  beauti- 
ful view.  At  our  feet  lies  the  Sespe  val- 
ley with  its  orange  and  lemon  groves  in- 
terspersed with  fields  and  meadows,  some 
freshly  tilled,  and  some  just  relieved  of 
their  golden  hay,  while  here  and  there 
stand  guardian  groves  of  Eucalyptus. 
There  are  occasional  glimpses  of  the 
Sespe  and  Clara  rivers  winding  their 
silvery  ways  to  the  sea,  and  above  all  the 
grandure  of  the  surrounding  mountains. 
The  little  brooks  play  leap  frog  over  the 
rocks,  the  quail  may  be  heard  calling  from 
the  bushes,  while  the  verdure  of  spring  is 
over  all." 


^^IL^*^*'*,*^^^ 


The  American  Bee-Keeper  embraces 
every  opportunity,  and  sometimes  manu- 
factures one,  for  attacking  the  National 
Bee-Keepers'  Association.  Because  the 
publishers  of  the  Bee-Keeper  are  furnish- 
ing goods  at  wholesale  to  a  company  of 
Eastern  bee-keepers,  is  no  excuse  for  this 
journal  to  be  continually  belittling  and 
misrepresenting  the  only  National  apicul- 
tural organization  in  this  country.     If  any 
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reader  of  the  Review  approves  of  this 
course,  or  has  any  specific  complaint  to 
make,  1  should  be  gflad  to  hear  from  him. 


««ii^ii«»»*» 


Surplus  Combs  may  be  cleaned  up  at 
the  close  of  the  season,  writes  Mr.  J.  Rid- 
ley, of  Minnesota,  by  taking^  two  or  three 
combs  out  of  each  super,  so  that  the 
combs  may  be  spread  apart,  and  then  pi- 
ingf  the  supers  up,  crisscross,  out  of  doors, 
and  letting-  the  bees  "wade  in."  The 
combs  removed  may  be  hung  upon  some 
pieces  of  scantling,  or  put  into  extra  su- 
pers. He  says  that  the  bees  will  not  tear 
the  combs  unless  placed  close  together. 
They  won't  injure  old  combs,  but.  judging 
from  my  experience.  1  don't  feel  so  sure 
about  new.  white,  tender  combs. 


**ir*^^«-*  .'^L" 


Metal  Spaced  frames  are  defended  by 
Bro.  Root  to  the  extent  of  calling  the  dull- 
ing of  the  honey  knife  upon  the  staples  a 
"man  of  straw."  He  has  talked  with 
those  who  have  used  them,  and  they  ridi- 
culed the  very  idea  of  dulling  the  knife 
upon  the  staples.  I  passed  three  or  four 
days  lately  in  uncapping  combs,  and  some 
of  them  were  in  frames  that  were  staple- 
spaced.  I  will  be  candid  enough  to  ad- 
mit that  the  presence  of  staples  is  not  a 
serious  obstacle  when  uncapping  combs, 
but  it  certainly  is  very  exasperating,  when 
working  with  a  keen-edged  knife,  to  have 
it  go  slap  dab  against  a  staple  that  was 
unseen  because  covered  with  wax  or  a  bit 
of  brace-com.b. 


I  •••^»,«««^ 


Bee  Escapes  are  all  right  for  getting 
bees  off  the  surplus  honey,  but  there  is 
one  point  that  all  must  bear  in  mind;  if 
they  don't,  it  will  be  most  forceibly  im- 
pressed upon  them,  and  that  is  that  the 
supers  must  be  bee-tight  when  escapes 
are  used  after  the  close  of  harvest.  If 
there  is  the  least  bit  of  a  crack  that  rob- 
bers can  squeeze  through,  they  will  be 
into  the  super  and  carrying  off  the  honey 
very  soon  after  the  escape  has  done  its 
work.  You  may  think  that  your  covers 
and  supers  fit  perfectly  tight,  but  you  will 


be  surprised  to  see  how  small  a  crack 
will  allow  a  bee  to  wiggle  through.  It  is 
possible  to  have  hives  and  covers  fit  per- 
fectly, and  it  is  also  possible  to  i/7/nA-  thsy 
are  bee-tight  when  they  are  not. 


**^  ».Pk^^F^^ 


E-xtracting  is  finished  at  two  of  the 
Northern  Michigan  apiaries.  The  yield 
was  not  so  great  as  we  had  hoped  and 
expected.  I  think  bee-keepers  are  given 
to  over-estimating  their  crop  while  it  is  on 
the  hives.  The  average  in  these  two 
yards  was  only  about  45  pounds  per  col- 
ony—not half  a  crop,  but  as  good  as  the 
average.  The  Morey  yard,  the  one  shown 
in  the  frontispiece,  is  yet  to  be  extracted, 
and  I  expect  that  that  will  have  a  much 
higher  average.  The  excluders  were  put 
on  early  in  this  yard,  and  there  will  be 
solid  combs  of  honey,  instead  of  some 
from  which  brood  had  hatched,  as  was 
the  case  in  one  of  the  other  yards;  be- 
sides, all  of  the  hives  in  this  yard  are 
ten-framers,  while  at  least  half  of  the 
others  were  in  eight-frame  hives.  I  came 
home  to  get  out  this  issue  of  the  Review, 
then  I  am  going  back,  and  Elmer  and  I 
will  live  in  a  tent  and  have  a  picnic  of  a 
time  while  extracting  this  honey.  Don't 
you  see  how  nice  it  is  to  be  able  to  ex- 
tract your  honey  just  whenever  you  are 
ready  ? 


»^*^»»^»«« 


The  Far-Western  Bee-Keeper  for  June 
contained  the  following  advertisement:  — 

"Wanted,  a  business  manager  for  this 
journal.  To  run  a  comb  honey  apiary  of 
100  colonies,  all  alone,  through  the  honey 
season,  look  over  several  hundred  pages 
of  bee  literature  every  month,  prepare 
copy  for  20  pages  of  this  journal,  look  to 
the  subscription  list,  make  collections,  ad- 
vertise, and  attend  to  all  of  the  number- 
less details  of  the  publication,  is  too  much 
like  slaving,  and.  as  1  don't  fancy  slaving. 
I  would  like  somebody  to  help  me." 

Since  June,  the  Far-Western  has  failed 
to  put  in  an  appearance,  and  I  fear  that 
brother  Horn  failed  to  secure  the  needed 
help.  Without  actual  experience,  one  can 
have  only  a  faint  conception  of  the  amount 
of  work  necessary  in  getting  out  even  a 
small  and  very  ordinary  monthly  journal 
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Were  this  more  generally  understood 
there  would  be  fewer  ventures  and  less 
dashing  of  hopes  in  this  diiection. 


In  a  cellar  is  where  I  have  been  ex- 
tracting honey  during  the  last  few  days. 
It  is  a  cool,  comfortable  place  in  which  to 
work,  and  there  are  no  cracks  through 
which  the  robbers  can  squeeze.  The  ex- 
tractor is  set  up  on  a  platform  some  eight 
or  ten  inches  above  the  cellar  bottom;  the 
tub  into  which  the  honey  is  strained  sits 
in  a  hole  dug  perhaps  six  inches  deep  into 
the  cellar  bottom,  then,  still  lower,  in  a 
sort  of  pit,  about  two  feet  deep,  are  the 
scales  upon  which  is  set  a  five  gallon  can 
that  receives  the  honey  from  the  strainer- 
tub.  An  electric  alarm  bell  gives  notice 
when  the  can  is  full.  About  five  feet  of 
the  back  end  of  the  cellar  is  partitioned 
off  and  the  honey  warmed  up  in  there  by 
means  of  a  lamp  stove. 

The  one  great  objection  is  that,  in  order 
to  give  ventilation,  the  door  must  be  of 
wire  cloth,  and  this  allows  the  odor  of 
the  honey  to  escape,  which  attracts  a 
great  crowd  of  robbers,  if  we  are  ex- 
tracting after  the  close  of  the  harvest, 
and  when  the  door  is  opened  they  swarm 
into  the  cellar.  We  overcome  this  diffi- 
culty to  a  great  extent  by  making  a  great 
big  "smudge"  in  a  tin  can  and  setting  it 
in  the  cellar  way  just  outside  the  door. 

A  Tent  as  ordinarily  used  for  a  honey 
house,  may  be  much  improved,  writes  Mr 
G.  W.  Haines,  of  New  York,  by  making  it 
higher  and  putting  a  "window"  of  mos- 
quito netting  in  each  gable  end.  The 
trouble  with  a  tent  is  the  hot,  close  inte- 
rior when  it  must  be  closed  to  keep  out 
bees.  Mr.  Haines  bought  some  8-oz. 
duck  and  sewed  a  three-foot  strip  all 
around  the  bottom,  thus  making  the  walls 
six  feet  high  instead  of  only  three  feet, 
using  poles  with  a  corresponding  increase 
of  length.  To  furnish  the  windows  he 
cut  out  a  piece  1 8  inches  square  at  each 
end.  The  piece  was  not  cut  out  entirely, 
but  the  lower  edge  was   left  fast,  so  that 


it  hung  down  like  a  flap  inside  the  tent. 
The  edges  were  bound  and  furnished  with 
bottons  and  button  holes,  which  allowed 
the  flap  to  be  buttoned  up  in  case  of  rain. 
The  opening,  as  already  mentioned,  was 
covered  with  netting,  and  a  small  opening 
left  at  the  "peak,"  which  served  the  pur- 
pose of  a  bee-escape.  A  tent  thus  ar- 
ranged proved  to  be  as  cool,  as  an  ordin- 
ary honey  house. 


«-n«'«.«^^«<».«'» 


How  to  Get  Good  Prices. 

I  have  urged  my  readers  to  ask  a  good 
price  for  their  honey,    but  simply  asking 
is  not  enough.     It  is   a   very  easy  matter 
to  ship  off  a  crop  of  honey  to  some  dealer 
and  get  the  ordinary,  ruling  market  price 
for  it.     If  you  wish  to  secure   more  than 
the  market  price,  then    some  effort  must 
be    put   forth.     In    the   first   place,  there 
must  be  some  reason   why  a  good   price 
shall  be  received.     Take  my  own  case  for 
instance;  my  honey  is  not  ordinary  honey, 
it    is    raspberry    honey.     Then  it  is  thor- 
oughly ripened— left    on   the  hives  weeks 
after  it  is  capped  over— and  is  thick,  rich 
and   delicious;    and  it  is   put  up  in  bright, 
new  60-lb  cans.     It  is  impossible  to  pro- 
duce an  article  superior  to  this.     Having 
produced   such  a  fine  article,  and   put  a 
proper    price  upon  it,  the  next  step  is  to 
let  consumers  know  about  it— advertise  it 
and  send  out  samples.     I  am  now  adver- 
tising it  in  three  of  the  bee  journals.     Of 
course  this  costs  something,  and  if  a  man 
were  to  be  in  the  business  only  a  year  it 
might  not  pay  him,  but  a  man  can  gradu- 
ally build  up  a  trade,  and   secure   a  class 
of  customers  that  will  buy  his  honey  year 
after  year  without  any  advertising.     I  am 
now    receiving    orders    from    men      who 
bought   honey    of    me    last    year.     They 
don't  even  ask  for  samples;  they  say,  "if 
your  honey   is  like  that  of  last  year,  you 
may  send  me  so   many   cases,"  and  they 
send  on  the  cash. 

Now  friends,  isn't  it  worth  while  to 
have  such  a  trade?  To  be  able  to  sell 
your  honey  year  after  year  to  the  same 
men,  those   who   are   willing  to    pay  you 
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from  one  to  two  cents  a  pound  above 
market  price,  and  send  cash  with  the  or- 
der, because  they  know  that  no  finer 
honey  can  be  produced,  and  that  it  is 
worth  what  you  asi<  for  it?  The  whole 
thing  can  be  told  in  a  few  words:  Pro- 
duce honey  of  superior  quality,  and  then 
let  consumers  know  about  it-  the  latter 
is  fully  as  important  as  the  first. 


Re-Queening  An  Apiary. 

There  is  one  quite  important  matter  in 
regard  to  bee-keeping  upon  which  I  have 
not  yet  reached  a  decision;  and  that  is 
as  to  whether  it  is  profitable  for  the  bee- 
keeper to  requeen  his  colonies  each  year, 
or  once  in  two  years,  or  if  he  shall  leave 
this  matter  entirely  to  the  bees.  Person- 
ally. I  have  not  had  the  experience  that 
will  enable  me  to  decide.  Until  the  last 
two  or  three  years,  I  have  been  more  or 
less  engaged  in  the  queen  trade,  and  tha 
demand  for  tested  queens  has  resulted  in 
the  requeening  of  the  majority  of  my  col- 
onies. Lately  I  have  begun  keeping  bees 
in  larger  numbers,  and  turning  my  at- 
tention wholly  to  honey  production;  that 
is.  not  selling  any  queens.  Last  spring 
there  were  quite  a  number  of  queens  that 
died;  and  others  failed  to  come  up  to  the 
desired  standard.  A  year  ago  the  latter 
failing  was  also  noticed.  Last  spring  we 
would  go  through  the  apiary  and  examine 
each  colony  to  see  if  it  had  a  laying  queen, 
or  was  short  of  stores.  A  week  or  ten 
days  days  later  a  similar  examination 
would  reveal  perhaps  four  or  five  colonies 
out  of  100  that  had  become  queenless. 
A  still  later  examination  would  show  more 
colonies  that  had  become  queenless,  or 
queens  that  were  failing. 

The  question  arises,  would  it  be  profit- 
able to  requeen  colonies  having  queens 
two  years  old  ?  If  this  could  be  accom- 
plished with  no  expense  or  labor,  if  it 
were  simply  a  matter  of  choice  between 
young  queens  or  those  two  years,  or  more, 
old,  I  think  the  decision  would  be  in  favor 
of   the    young    queens.     Of  course,  there 


are  methods  of  requeening  that  do  not 
require  very  much  labor;  for  instance, 
Mr.  S.  D.  Chapman  simply  removes  the 
queens  and  allows  the  colonies  to  requeen 
themselves.  Mr.  Chapman's  sole  object 
is  not  to  requeen,  but  to  prevent  swarm- 
ing and  increase  his  crop  by  curtailing 
brood  rearing. 

I  believe  Mr.  France  also  favors  re- 
queening. but  I  think  that  the  majority  of 
bee-keepers  favor  leaving  the  matter  of 
queen  supersedure  entirely  with  the  bees. 
Mr.  Townsand  argues  that  he  keeps  bees 
enough  in  each  apiary  to  secure  all  of  the 
honey  in  that  locality,  even  if  some  of  the 
queens  do  play  out  in  the  spring.  Still 
further,  he  favors  using  his  time  in  keep- 
ing more  bees,  establishing  another  apiary 
if  necessary,  rather  than  employ  it  in  re- 
queening colonies  each  year.  I  can  see 
only  one  weak  point  in  his  argument:  Is 
he  always  sure  that  each  location  is  fully 
stocked?  Last  year  we  had  150  colonies 
in  one  location,  this  year  there  were  200 
during  the  height  of  the  harvest,  and  the 
yield  per  colony  was  greater  than  that  of 
last  year.  This  matter  of  overstocking  is 
not  yet  fully  settled,  or  understood.  Mr. 
E.  W,  Alexander  recently  said,  in 
Gleanings,  that  the  time  would  come 
when  we  would  realize  that  what  is  com- 
monly called  the  "season,"  which  is  the 
condition  of  the  ground  as  to  proper  mois- 
ture and  the  temperature,  and  the  elec- 
trical condition  of  the  atmosphere  at  the 
time  the  flowers  are  in  bloom,  will  have  a 
thousand  times  m.ore  bearing  on  our  sur- 
plus than  the  amount  of  bloom  or  the 
number  of  colonies  we  may  have  in  one 
apiary. 

1  would  like  to  hear  from  miy  subscrib- 
ers on  this  subject.  Shall  we  requeen,  if 
so,  why,  and  when,  and  how?  If  not, 
why  not? 


Get  Good  Prices  for  Your  Honey;  Don't 
Fool   It  Away. 

Last  winter  and    spring    were   terribly 
hard  on  bees;   the    mortality    was    great. 
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Then,  on  top  of  this,  came  an  almost  to- 
tal failure  of  the  white  honey  crop.  The 
result  is  one  of  the  shortest  honey  crops 
that  this  country  has  experienced  in  a  long 
time. 

The  National  pure  food  lav/  has  cut  out 
the  glucose  competition  and  largely  re- 
moved the  suspicion  of  adulteration. 

Coupled  with  all  of  the  foregoing-  comes 
a  general  advance  in  the  price  of  nearly 
all  commodities,  and  bee-keepers  certainly 
ought  not  to  be  so  far  behind  the  times  as 
to  neglect  to  take  advantage  of  this  op- 
portunity; or,  rather,  to  claim  what  is 
rightfully  theirs.  I  do  not  advise  the  ask- 
ing of  an  exhorbitant  price,  even  if  it 
could  be  obtained;  and  it  can't,  as  honey 
is  a  luxury  (not  a  staple  like  bread,  meat 
and  potatoes)  and  few  people  will  pay  a 
fancy  price  for  it. 

Under  the  circumstances,  I  think  strict- 
ly first-class,  white,  extracted  honey 
should  bring  ten  cents  at  wholesale  and 
the  same  grade  of  comb  honey  at  least 
16  cents.  I  believe  any  man  having  any 
of  that  grade  of  honey  can  secure  those 
prices  between  now  and  January  if  he 
only  holds  on  to  his  honey  and  takes  the 
proper  course  to  secure  customers.  1  am 
already  getting  orders  for  my  honey  at 
that  price;  but  there  is  occasionally  a  re- 
tail dealer  who  "balks'"  at  that  price,  say- 
ing his  trade  will  not  allow  him  to  pay 
that  figure.  The  prices  at  which  honey 
has  been  retailed  in  the  past  will  not  al- 
low such  a  price  at  wholesale,  but  retail 
prices  must  be  advanced,  and  there  never 
was  an  opportunity  like  the  present  for 
advancing  them-  "there  is  a  reason." 
Retail  dealers  must  explain  to  their  cus- 
tomers that  bees  died  largely  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  late  cold  spring,  that  the  clover 
harvest  was  almost  a  failure,  and  the  re- 
sult is  a  very  short  crop  with  the  conse- 
quent advance  in  price.  Call  attention  to 
the  additional  fact  that  the  prices  of 
nearly  everything  are  advancing — people 
know  this,  and  can  comprehend  why  the 
prices  of  honey  should  also  be  advanced. 
A  little  careful  explanation  like  this  on 
the  part  of  the  retailer  will  enable  him  to 


put  the  price  of  honey    where    it  ought  to 
be  under  the  circumstances. 


Getting    the    Review    Out    on  Time— or 
Not  on  Time. 

To  get  out  a  publication  on  time  is  com- 
mendable. Its  readers  are  thereby  pleas- 
ed. A  daily  paper  must  be  out  on  time. 
The  sama  may  be  said  of  a  weekly.  A 
monthly  has  a  little  more  leeway.  If  a 
publisher's  sole  business  is  that  of  pub- 
lishing, he  can  usually  get  out  his  journal 
with  a  reasonable  degree  of  promptness. 
If  he  IS  a  publisher  and  something  else  as 
well,  if  he  is  a  publisher  and  bee-keeper, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Review,  there  will 
come  times,  especially  in  the  busy  times 
with  bees,  when  it  is  impossible,  or  at 
least,  not  advisable,  to  get  out  the  paper 
on  time.  To  illustrate:  Had  I  left  the  bees 
in  order  to  get  out  this  issue  promptly  on 
time,  buckwheat  honey  would  have  been 
mixed  with  the  white  raspberry  honey.  I 
had  to  drop  everything  and  help  hustle 
the  white  honey  ofT  the  hives  ere  it  was 
darkened  by  the  honey  from  the  fields  al- 
ready whitening  with  the  buckwheat- 
After  the  white  honey  was  extracted  at 
this  one  apiary,  we  wished  to  move  some 
bees  from  another  yard  to  a  buckwheat 
location.  They  must  be  moved  at  once, 
or  the  harvest  would  be  over  and  passed. 
Unless  the  bee-keeping  was  thus  looked 
after,  there  would  be  serious  financial 
loss.  This  explains  why  this  issue  is 
late.  Perhaps  some  will  think  that  if  I 
am  to  keep  on  printing  the  Review,  I 
might  better  drop  the  bees.  Possibly  I 
had;  but  here  is  another  point:  If  I  had 
not  been  keeping  bees,  doing  the  work 
with  my  own  hands,  do  you  suppose  that 
this  number  would  possess  its  peculiar 
vim,  vigor  and  freshness  ?  It  seems  to 
me  that  nothing  would  more  peculiarly  fit 
a  man  to  edit  a  bee  journal  as  would  the 
actual  work  of  keeping  bees.  It  enables 
him  to  see  things  from  the  bee-keeper's 
standpoint. 

I  believe  that  1  better  keep  on  running 
these    apiaries,    giving    my     readers    the 
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benefit  of  the  experience  thereby  gained. 
1  believe  this  is  of  more  importance  than 
that  of  getting  out  each  issue  of  the  Re- 
view with  exact  promptness.  When  a 
man  takes  a  newspaper  he  wishes  to  be 
able  to  read  it  before  the  news  becomes 
ancient  history,  but  in  a  technical  journal 
like  the  Review,  the  information  given  is 
just  as  valuable  (if  seasonable)  given  the 
20th  of  the  month,  as  though  received  on 
th3  15th.  It  is  the  character  of  the  jour- 
nal that  gives  it  value,  rather  than  the 
exact  date  it  is  received. 

I  could  publish  each  issue  of  the  Re- 
view upon  exactly  the  same  day  of  the 
month,  but,  in  order  to  do  so,  would 
sometimes  be  compelled  to  sacrifice  some 
things  that  seem  to  me  to  be  of  more  im- 
portance. 


«TUr>. «.««.«*« 


Success  Comes  to  Him  Who  Endures  or 
Perseveres. 

Once  this  summer  1  witnessed  a  ball 
game  between  two  league  teams — the 
first  game  I  had  seen  in  five  years.  The 
teams  were  very  evenly  matched,  and 
neither  side  scored  until  the  12th  inning, 
when  Battle  Greek  put  four  men  over  the 
plate  inside  of  five  minutes.  It  all  came 
about  through  the  pitcher  of  the  Flint 
team  becoming  tired  out.  I  noticed  that 
the  balls  did  not  come  in  with  their  usual 
whiz,  they  came  in  slow,  and  one  after 
another,  the  boys,  "found  them,"  and 
knocked  out  some  grounders  that  went 
cavorting  clear  across  the  grounds.  You 
see,  this  game  was  lost  because  the 
pitcher  could  not  endure  to  the  end. 

As  usual,  1  tried  to  apply  this  lesson  to 
bee-keeping.  Last  fall  the  cold  weather 
and  snow  came  on  unusually  early  and 
caught  us  before  our  bee  cellars  were 
dug,  and  we  had  to  "endure""  cold  and 
discomforts  in  getting  the  cellars  com- 
pleted and  the  bees  into  them.  Then 
came  the  long,  cold  spring  in  which  we 
had  to  protect  and  feed  our  bees.  White 
clover  turned  out  to  be  a  failure,  and  we 
had    to    move   the    bees   at   Flint  to  the 


alsike  fields  and  to  the  raspberry  regions. 
We  are  now  planning  to  move  some  of 
the  bees  to  the  buckwheat  fields. 

Had  we  not  persevered  and  got  the 
bees  into  good  cellars,  v/e  v/ould  not  have 
wintered  them;  had  we  not  protected 
and  fed  them  last  spring,  there  would 
have  been  no  bees  when  the  berries 
bloomed,  and  had  we  not  moved  the  bees 
to  where  they  could  find  pasture,  there 
would  have  been  no  crop  gathered.  You 
see,  it  is  often  a  question  of  endurance — 
of  perseverance. 


The  Hutchinson  System. 

Perhaps  it  is  claiming  too  much  to  call 
it  the  Hutchinson  system,  as  it  contains 
nothing  particularly  new.  The  most  that 
can  be  said  of  it  is  that  it  is  a  combina- 
tion of  other  systems  or  methods. 

There  is  nothing  new  about  having 
plenty  of  supers  of  empty  comb  and  tier- 
ing up,  leaving  the  honey  on  the  hive  un- 
til the  end  of  the  flow,  lots  of  others  have 
done  that,  and  I  am  just  a  little  at  a  loss 
to  decide  why  this  plan  has  not  been 
more  generally  adopted.  Perhaps  the  cost 
of  the  supers  and  combs  has  been  one 
drawback,  but  the  interest  on  the  money 
invested  is  nothing  compared  to  the  ad- 
vantages. How  some  bee-keepers  have 
to  hustle  to  extract  the  honey  during  a 
good  flow  in  order  to  give  the  bees  room. 
See  how  easy  it  is  if  there  is  an  unlimited 
supply  of  supers  and  store  combs  at  each 
yard.  Simply  give  each  colony  that  needs 
it,  another  super. 

Another  thing  that  has  discouraged 
bee-keepers  from  adopting  this  method, 
is  that  robbers  give  much  trouble  when 
taking  o.ff  honey  in  the  usual  manner 
after  the  season  is  over.  Bee  escapes  will 
allow  of  the  removal  of  the  honey  at  any 
time  with  no  trouble  whatever  from  rob- 
bers. "Yes,"  says  one,  "but  how  about 
extracting  the  honey  ?  Won"t  it  be  too 
cold  and  thick  ?""  Now  we  are  getting  to 
the  root  of  the  matter.  It  will.  And  if 
left  on  the    hives    until    all    capped,    and 
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taken  off  in  cool  weather,  it  will  be  too 
thick  to  handle  to  advantage,  even  if  no 
escapes  are  used. 

Artificial  heat  is  the  final  analysis  of 
this  problem,  and  its  adoption  is  the  only 
thing  that  would  allow  of  the  adoption  of 
this  system.  Last  year  I  heated  up  the 
honey  by  means  of  a  coal  stove;  this  year 
we  are  using  a  Perfection,  kerosene  oil 
heater;  and  it /s  perfection.  It  is  the  first 
oil  burning  stove  I  ever  saw  that  would 
not  smoke.  It  has  a  cylindrical  wick,  and 
just  above  the  wick  is  a  round  plate  of 
iron  called  the  "flame  spreader,"  and  the 
wick  is  turned  up  until  it  strikes  this 
'"spreader,"  when  it  can  go  no  higher,  and 
it  won't  smoke  and  can't  be  made  to  do 
so.  One  end  of  the  honey  house,  or  cel- 
lar, is  partitioned  off  making  an  "oven"  as 
we  call  it,  large  enough  to  hold  50  or  60 
supers.  We  fill  this  up  at  night,  light  the 
stove  just  before  we  go  to  bed,  and  turn 
the  wick  part  way  up,  so  that  the  tem- 
perature at  the  top  of  the  room  will  stand 
at  about  100  degrees.  In  the  morning 
we  re-fill  the  stove,  turn  it  on  full  blast, 
and  go  to  extracting,  taking  the  first  su- 
pers from  the  top  of  the  room.  As  some 
of  the  piles  are  lowered,  more  supers  are 
taken  from  other  piles  and  added  to  these, 
thus    bringing   more    honey    up    into    the 


heated  "zone."  As  fast  as  there  is  vacant 
room,  more  supers  are  brought  in,  and 
sort  of  a  routine  is  followed  whereby  one 
always  has  hot  honey  to  work;  and  more 
a  heating.  It  uncaps  so  easily,  extracts 
so  easily,  and  strains  so  easily. 

We  have  two  small  pails  filled  with 
water,  and  keep  one  of  them  constantly 
on  the  stove,  and  the  other  by  the  un- 
capping barrel.  The  uncapping  knife  is 
kept  in  the  one  by  the  barrel,  and,  as  soon 
as  the  water  cools  it  is  exchanged  for  the 
hot  one  on  the  stove. 

Perhaps  this  system  of  management 
might  be  called  the  gentlemen's  system. 
It  certainly  is  an  easy,  pleasurable,  leis- 
urely way  of  producing  first-class  ex- 
tracted honey.  There  is  no  hurry,  hurry, 
hurry  to  get  the  honey  extracted  because 
the  bees  are  needing  more  room.  There 
is  no  shaking  and  brushing  of  angry  bees 
out  in  the  boiling  hot  sun.  Unless  there 
is  a  flow  of  dark  honey  following  one  of 
light,  there  is  no  hurry  whatever  about 
getting  the  honey  off  the  hives.  Even 
when  off  the  hives,  it  may  be  extracted 
at  leisure. 

Plenty  of  supers  and  combs,  bee- 
escapes  and  artificial  heat  are  the  Hutch- 
inson combination — where  am  I  making 
any  mistake  ? 


EXTRACTED  DEPARTMENT. 


5LLLCTING  BRLLDING  QULLN5 


The  Choice  May  Better  Be  Made  on  the 
Basis  of  Results  Rattier  Than  Up- 
on ttie  Causes. 

Awhile  ago  I  copied  from  Gleanings  an 
article  by  Mr.  Holtermann  in  which  he 
enumerated  a  few  of  the  things  we  ought 
to  know  about  bees  that  we  might  choose 
our  breeders  wisely,  and  now  Gleanings 
has  an  article  from  Mr.  C.  F.  Bender 
calling   attention    to    a    very      practical 


method  of  choosing  our  breeders,  even  if 
we  don't  know  so  much  about  the  whys 
as  Mr.  Holtermann  thinks  necessary.  Mr. 
Bender  says:  — 

Mr.  Holtermann's  article  on  page  413 
is  a  very  clear  statement  of  what  we 
ought  to  know  about  our  bees,  and  don't; 
but  1  rather  doubt  such  knowledge  being 
of  very  great  use  in  the  practical  breed- 
ing of  bees,  even  if  we  possessed  it.  I 
should  like  very  much  to  know  which  of 
my  queens  produce  the  longest-lived 
workers,  which  bees  would  fly  furthest, 
live  on  the  smallest  rations,  resist  unfav- 
orable weather  the  best,  carry  the  largest 
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loads,  or  make  the  most  trips.  But  even 
if  I  knew  all  these  things  I  might  yet  be  a 
little  puzzled  to  know  which  queen  to 
breed  from  if  1  had  nothing  else  to  judge 
by. 

If  we  turn  our  attention  to  practical  re- 
sults, instead  of  looking  for  the  causes  of 
those  results,  the  decision  is  much  easier. 
We  want  the  bees  that  will  store  the 
largest  quantity  of  the  most  marketable 
honey,  and  they  must  be  gentle  enough  so 
that  we  can  hcndle  them.  Those  are  the 
requirements  in  a  nutshell. 

To  take  a  case  from  my  own  practice: 
The  season  last  year  was  nearly  a  fail- 
ure, but  1  had  one  colony  that  produced 
honey  to  the  value  of  $1  1.00,  besides 
their  own  stores.  The  next  best  gave  a 
net  return  of  S6.00;  several  others  of 
S5.00,  or  nearly  that.  It  would  be  in- 
teresting to  know  what  combination  of 
qualities  caused  those  bees  to  go  so  far 
above  the  average,  but  such  knowledge 
would  probably  make  no  difference  in  the 
selection  of  a  breeding-queen.  As  it  hap- 
pened, all  the  best  colonies  were  gentle, 
and  all  were  pure  Italians,  and  so  were 
more  likely  than  hybrids  to  hold  those 
qualities  in  the  next  generation.  Other 
things  being  equal,  of  course  the  colony 
storing  the  greatest  amount  of  honey 
would  be  chosen.  But  the  best  colony 
produced  watery  cappings,  and  so  was 
not  suitable  for  comb  honey.  The  point  1 
am  aiming  at  now  is  this:  That  the  quali- 
ties enumerated  by  Mr.  Holtermann  are 
important  only  as  they  affect  the  honey 
crop;  and  of  the  honey  produced  we  have 
a  ready  means  of  judging. 

In  regard  to  controlling  the  drone  par- 
entage, 1  think  the  best  we  can  do  is  to 
follow  Dr.  Miller's  plan.  If  one  has  more 
than  one  apiary,  keep  all  the  best  colonies 
at  the  home  yard — that  is,  those  that  gave 
the  best  records  the  previous  season. 
Then  do  all  your  queen-rearing  at  the 
home  apiary,  and  let  the  drone  question 
take  care  of  itself.  Where  we  have  a 
hundred  colonies  in  one  place,  the  mating 
with  drones  from  other  sources  will  not 
exceed  five  per  cent.  If  we  are  to  make 
any  improvement  in  our  stock,  it  is  quite 
as  important  to  weed  out  the  poorest  as 
it  is  to  breed  from  the  best. 


BLL-KLLPING  A5  A  BUSINESS. 


Some  Hints  About  Learning  the  Business 
and  Then  Sticking  to  it. 

You  know  that  the  Review  believes  in 
making    a   business    of     bee-keeping,    of 


dropping  all  other  entangling  alliances, 
and  turning  the  whole  time,  attention  and 
talents  in  this  one  direction.  Learn  the 
business  thoroughly,  select  a  good  location, 
and  then  make  a  business  of  the  business. 
Right  in  this  line  is  a  short  item  in  the  last 
issue  of  Gleanings,  that  I  would  like  to 
copy.  It  was  written  by  my  friend  J.  E. 
Crane,  of  Vermont,  and  reads  as  follows: 

A  good  deal  is  being  written  these  days 
about  whether  it  is  safe  to  depend  on 
bee-kesping  alone  for  a  livelihood,  or 
whether  it  should  be  combined  with  some 
other  business.  Now,  1  see  no  reason  why 
a  little  good  reason  should  not  be  applied 
to  this  subject  as  well  as  to  others.  To 
expect  a  man  to  succeed  in  raising  wheat 
on  the  hills  of  Colorado,  or  peaches  in 
Minnesota,  or  in  lumbering  on  the  prairies 
of  Illinois  is  on  a  par  with  expecting  a  man 
to  succeed  in  bee-keeping  where  little  or 
no  honey  is  to  be  had.  Of  course,  he  must 
have  a  location  that  is  fairly  well  adapted 
to  his  business. 

Again,  why  should  we  expect  a  man  to 
succeed  in  producing  honey  before  he  has 
thoroughly  learned  the  business  than  to 
expect  a  wheelwright  or  carpenter  or 
glass-blower  or  merchant  or  manufac- 
turer, until  he  has  thoroughly  mastered 
his  own  kind  of  business  ? 

We  find  in  all  trades  and  professions 
those  who  fail  as  well  as  in  bee-keeping-  - 
those  who  meet  with  moderate  success  as 
well  as  those  who  have  achieved  enviable 
success. 

The  fruit-grower,  the  farmer,  as  well 
as  the  merchant  or  manufacturer,  have 
their  poor  years  when  it  is  difficult  to 
make  both  ends  meet.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  bee-keeper.  Ability  counts  in  this 
business  the  same  as  in  all  other  lines  of 
effort.  It  is  certainly  true  that  a  man 
can  keep  a  few  bees,  a  little  dairy,  and 
some  poultry,  and  not  meet  with  as  great 
extremes  as  with  any  one  kind  of  busi- 
ness: but  I  doubt  if  he  can  make  all  of 
them  pay  as  well  as  if  only  one  kind  is 
followed. 

If  the  venerable  and  kind-hearted 
Quinby  were  living  today  with  all  our  im- 
proved modern  appliances  I  very  much 
doubt  if  he  would  advise  any  very  large 
mixture  of  other  kinds  of  business  with 
his  bee-keeping.  The  only  kind  of  busi- 
ness I  would  add  would    be    "more  bees." 

It  is  quite  likely  that  there  sometimes 
comes  a  time  when  a  bee-keeper,  or  any 
man,  for  that  matter,  has  a  feeling  come 
over  him  that  some  other  business  would 
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be  more  desirable.  Last  spring,  when  I 
had  the  loss  of  bees  over  at  Port  Huron, 
some  more  up  North,  the  snow  was  a  foot 
deep  and  the  temperature  below  freezing 
week  after  week,  I  will  admit  that  I  could 
not  help  thinking  how  nice  it  must  be  to 
have  some  business  not  dependent  upon 
the  weather.  Now,  when  we  are  filling 
our  empty  hives  with  swarms,  and  piling 
up  super  on  super  on  some  of  the  hives, 
the  bee  business  seems  a  pretty  fair  busi- 
ness. On  this  subject  of  comparing  one 
business  with  another,  and  sticking  to 
your  own  business,  even  if  it  is  not  al- 
ways all  sunshine,  there  is  a  short  edi- 
torial in  a  recent  issue  of  Green's  Fruit 
Grower,  that  contains  some  excellent  ad- 
vice.    It  reads  as  follows: — 

Persistency  wins.  A  man  who  is  easily 
discouraged  seldom  accomplishes  much. 
When  you  consider  the  question  you  will 
see  that  every  business  is  profitable.  If 
a  certain  business  were  not  profitable, 
that  particular  business  would  be  discon- 
tinued, and  no  one  would  be  left  to  follow 
it.  it  is  true  that  some  lines  of  business 
pay  better  than  others,  but  all  are  profit- 
able. The  fact  is,  it  is  the  man  behind 
the  business  who  m.akes  the  business 
profitable  more  than  the  business  itself. 

Good  management  leads  to  success,  but 
there  can  be  no  management  without  per- 
sistency. When  you  undertake  a  new 
enterprise  you  will  find  that  there  are 
drawbacks,  hardships  and  discourage- 
ments. It  is  under  such  circumstances 
that  persistency  leads  to  success.  Be 
patient,  industrious,  economical  and  hope- 
ful, but  above  all  be  persistent.  In  other 
words,  keep  everlastingly  at  it. 

Do  not  worry.  Do  all  you  can  to  pro- 
mote your  enterprise,  then  wait  patiently 
for  results. 


COMB  VERSUS  EXTRACTED  HONEY. 

Some  of  the  Reasons  Why  One  Kind  May 

Be    More     Profitable   Than 

the  Other. 

How  often  the  question  is  asked  me: 
"Which  is  the  more  profitable  to  produce, 
comb  or  extracted  honey  ?"  There  are 
probably    some    locations     in    which    one 


kind  has  little,  if  any,  advantage  over  the 
other,  and  it  might  be  profitable  to  pro- 
duce both  kinds  in  the  same  apiary,  but 
there  are  locations  and  circumstances 
where  comb  honey  could  not  be  produced 
at  a  profit,  as  compared  with  extracted, 
and  vice  versa.  The  profitable  produc- 
tion of  com.b  honey  requires  populous  col- 
onies, and  an  abundant  flow  of  white 
honey.  A  slow  or  intermittent  flow,  or  a 
dark  honey,  calls  for  the  extracted  form. 
Out-yards  can  be  much  more  easily  man- 
aged for  extracted  than  for  comb  honey. 
There  are  many  more  minor  points,  and  I 
think  1  have  never  seen  the  ground  more 
fully  covered  than  it  is  in  an  article  in 
last  Gleanings,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  E.  W- 
Alexander,  of  New  York.     He  says:  - 

Frequently  I  receive  letters  from  differ- 
ent parties  wishing  to  know  which  is  the 
more  profitable  to  produce-  comb  or  ex- 
tracted honey.  This,  in  some  respects,  is 
a  rather  hard  question  to  answer,  for 
much  depends  not  only  on  the  location 
and  season,  but  also  on  the  man  and  his 
methods.  Rather  than  produce  extracted 
honey  as  some  do  I  should  prefer  comb 
honey. 

There  are  many  localities  where  the 
surplus  is  gathered  so  slowly,  even  in 
good  seasons,  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  produce  a  nice  quality  of  comb  honey. 
Then  there  are  many  seasons,  even  in 
oood  locations,  when  the  surplus  comes  so 
unevenly,  by  unfavorable  conditions  of 
the  atmosphere,  that  this,  too,  to  a  great 
extent,  prevents  the  securing  of  nice  comb 
honey.  We  all  know  that,  the  sooner  the 
sections  can  be  filled  and  well  capped, 
then  removed  from  the  bees,  the  nicer  will 
the  honey  appear. 

Some  years  ago,  in  conversation  with 
one  of  our  principal  honey-merchants,  he 
called  my  attention  to  a  fine  lot  of  comb 
honey  he  had  just  received.  Each  section 
was  glassed  on  each  side,  and  the  combs 
were  as  white  as  any  new  comb  I  ever 
saw,  I  don"t  think  the  sections  could 
have  been  on  the  hive  more  than  ten  days. 
They  were  so  white  and  free  from  travel- 
stains  he  told  me  he  could  sell  that  honey 
for  4  cents  per  lb.  more  than  ordinary 
honey,  on  account  of  its  fine  appearance. 

A  location  that  will  require  the  whole 
summer  in  order  that  a  colony  can  secure 
30  or  40  lbs.  of  comb  honey  should  never 
be  used  to  produce  honey  of  that  kind,  for 
only  a  rich  harvest  with  strong  colonies 
and  warm  nights,  so  the  bees  will  continue 
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their  work  in  the  sections,  night  and  day, 
will  give  us  choice  comb  honey,  and  usu- 
ally it  is  rather  hard  to  have  these  re- 
quirements all  at  the  same  time;  and  if 
either  is  lacking,  then  we  have  a  surplus 
of  poor  quality  and  a  large  number  of  un- 
finished sections. 

Then  there  is  the  expense  connected 
with  oomb  honey,  which  we  must  consid- 
er. This  is  no  small  item  in  large  apiar- 
ies. I  hardly  know  just  what  it  would  be 
now.  as  it  is  a  long  time  since  I  produced 
comb  honey.  But  when  I  did,  it  cost  me 
at  least  2  cents  per  lb.  for  the  necessary 
sections,  comb  foundation,  glass  and 
crates.  Then  the  freight  charges  were 
high,  and  frequently  the  honey  got  badly 
damaged  in  transit;  and  the  worst  of  all 
was  the  uncertainty  of  securing  much 
surplus.  Then  when  1  got  the  net  returns 
from  the  commission  men.  and  found  they 
were  only  1  0  or  12  cents  per  lb.,  with 
still  another  discount  to  be  made  of  2 
cents  per  lb.  or  over  for  supplies.  I  gave 
up  the  production  of  comb  honey  in  dis- 
gust. 

The  desire  to  swarm  is  hard  to  over- 
come in  producing  comb  honey— much 
more  so  than  with  extracted.  It  is  much 
handier  to  make  increase,  rear  queens,  or 
form  nuclei  in  running  an  apiary  for  ex- 
tracted honey,  for  1  think  these  all  require 
some  brood  when  started,  which  never 
should  be  taken  from  a  colony  at  work  in 
sections,  for  it  soon  reduces  their  working 
force  and  causes  them  to  be  somewhat 
discouraged.  This  can  be  easily  proven 
by  removing  their  brood  and  putting  in  its 
place  combs  partly  filled  with  honey. 

Now.  the  question  of  labor  is  one  we 
must  consider.  From  our  past  experi- 
ence we  find,  from  the  time  sections, 
crates,  comb  foundation,  separators,  and 
glass  are  received  from  the  manufacturer 
until  the  comb  honey  is  sold,  it  has  re- 
quired far  more  labor  than  it  would  to 
produce  a  given  amount  of  extracted 
honey.  Whichever  you  produce,  1  con- 
sider it  of  as  much  importance  to  prepare 
your  bees  well  in  the  spring  for  the  sum- 
mer harvest  as  it  is  to  prepare  them  in 
the  summer  for  the  long  cold  winters  of 
the  North. 

In  the  above  I  have  briefly  called  your 
attention  to  a  few  of  the  many  troubles 
in  producing  choice  comb  honey.  With 
extracted  honey  it  in  many  ways  is  so 
different  that  it  is  almost  like  another 
business.  We  have  the  whole  spring  sea- 
son to  rear  young  queens,  make  increase, 
and  build  them  up  into  strong  colonies;* 
and  although  when  the  harvest  comes 
there  may  be  some  still  weak  in  bees,  we 
know  that  they  will  give  us  some  surplus, 


even  though  the  season  is  a  poor  one,  and 
the  harvest  is  strung  along  all  summer 
with  only  now  and  then  a  good  honey  day. 

As  soon  as  a  colony  is  strong  enough  in 
bees,  and  is  full  of  brood  and  honey,  all 
that  is  necessary  to  do  is  to  put  on  top  a 
hive  of  empty  combs  with  a  queen- 
excluder  between;  and  if  you  want  them 
to  commence  storing  honey  above,  at 
once  exchange  an  empty  comb  from  your 
upper  hive  for  a  comb  of  brood  from  below. 

Some  prefer  shallow  combs  to  extract 
from;  others  prefer  combs  of  the  same 
size  as  those  below,  and  use  one  or  two 
combs  less  in  their  extracting-supers.  We 
prefer  all  combs  in  the  apiary  to  be  of  the 
same  size,  and  use  the  same  number  in 
the  extracting-suoer  as  in  the  main  hive. 
This  gives  more  comb  surfao-e,  so  the 
honey  will  evaporate  much  faster  than  in 
thick  combs. 

Here  is  one  of  the  principal  reasons  why 
we  are  never  troubled  with  thin  honey.  A 
strong  full  colony  that  has  plenty  of  room 
to  spread  out  their  honey  and  keep  it  hot 
night  and  day  will  thicken  it  very  fast. 

Storage-tanks  are  very  important  in 
producing  extracted  honey  of  fine  quality. 
After  it  is  strained  into  them  there  will  be 
a  little  scum  rise  to  the  top,  which  can 
easily  be  skimmed  off,  and  never  should 
be  allowed  to  go  with  the  honey.  Then  it 
is  easy  to  draw  off  the  thick  honey  from 
the  bottom,  which  gives  you  the  very  best 
quality  that  can  be  produced. 

Comb  honey  is  rather  unfortunate  in 
many  ways.  It  is  used  only  for  table  use. 
and  here  it  has  to  compete  with  nearly  all 
kinds  of  fruit,  maple  syrup,  and  a  small 
per  cent  of  extracted  honey.  But  not  so 
with  extracted.  There  is  a  growing  de- 
mand at  nearly  all  times  of  the  year  for 
it.  This  is  used  mostly  for  manufactur- 
ing purposes. 

As  to  the  amount  of  comb  or  extracted 
honey  that  an  apiary  can  be  made  to  pro- 
duce this  is  well  worth  considering.  Some 
good  bee-keepers  estimate  2  lbs.  of  ex- 
tracted for  one  of  comb.  We  are  sure  we 
could  never  secure  more  than  one  third  as 
much  comb  as  we  do  extracted,  even 
though  it  cost  far  more  labor. 

Still  another  thing  1  like  about  produc- 
ing extracted  honey  is  that,  as  soon  as  the 
harvest  is  over,  the  work  in  the  apiary  is 
nearly  done,  except  putting  the  bees  in 
their  winter  quarters. 

In  the  above  1  have  tried  to  show  both 
sides  of  the  question  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  and  I  leave  you  to  answer  your 
own  question  as  to  which  is  the  more 
profitable  to  produce  comb  or  extracted 
honey. 

Delanson,  N.  Y. 
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Advanced  Bee-Veil 

30  cts.  Postpaid. 

Made  of  imported  French  tulle  veiling,  cotton  with  silk  face, 
and  cord,  an  arrangement  which  permits  the  wearer  to  handle 
bees  in  shirt  sleeves,  with  no  chance  of  bees  crawling  up  and 
under  veil.  With  a  hat  having  a  fair  sized  rim,  you  are  as  cool 
and  comfortable  and  as  secure  from  stings,  with  movements  as 
ree  and  unrestricted  as  if  you  were  at  the  sea  shore  with  nothing 
of  the  kind  over  your  head.  No  wire  screen  dancing  around 
and  wearing  the  hide  off  the  end  of  your  nose.  The  cord  ar- 
rangement does  away  with  the  hot.  stuffy,  uncomfortable  feeling 
of  other  veils.  Bee  stingers  are  extra  long  in  August,  get  our 
veil  by  return  mail  and  be  comfortable. 

Here  is  what  the  general  manager  of  the  National  Bee-Keep- 
ers  Association  has  to  say  about  the  Advanced  Bee  Veil. 

PlatteviUe,  Wis 
A.  G.  Woodman  Co. 

Enclosed  find  50  cts.  for  one  of  your  veils. 


April  7,  1906. 


N.  E.  France. 
April  14,    1906. 


PlatteviUe,  Wis. 
A.  G.  Woodman  Co. 

Bee  veil  just  received  and  is  as  advertised,  the  best  on  the 
market.     Find  enclosure  for  10  more  veils.  N.  E.  France. 

PlatteviUe,  Wis.,  June  10,  1907. 
A.  G.  Woodman  Co. 

Please  send  me  two  more  of  your  bee  veils.     1  have  tried  all 
kinds  and  yours  are  best  of  all.  N.  E.  France. 

A.G. WOODMAN  CO.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


"We  have  a  complete  stock  of 
Root^s  Goods  and  can  save  yoo 
time  and  freight  expense*  We 
would  like  to  qtiote  you  prices  on 
the  goods  you  need.  We  sell  the 
Danz.  hive,  the  Comb  Honey  hive, 

H.  H.  HUNT  &  SON,  Bedford,  Michigan. 
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BIG  SLAUGHTER 

In  Bee  Supplies.  Owing  to  the  back- 
ward spring-  I  have  a  car  load  of  Dove- 
tailed Hives,  too  many,  also  a  car  of 
sections.  To  move  these  quickly  1  will 
name  you  a  very  low  price.  2,000  lb. -ship- 
ping cases  for  4 '4  sections,  all  basswood, 
one-piece  covers,  1  3c  each. 

Augusta  Berry  Baskets  and  Crates  in 
stock.     Send  for  32  page  list. 

Beeswax  wanted;  31c  cash,  33c  trade. 
W.  D.  SOPER,  Jackson,  Mich. 


WANTED— To  buy,  for  cash,  comb  and  exti  acted 
honey,  also  beeswax. 

ROBT.  A.  HOLEKAMP  &  SON, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
4263  Virginia  Ave.  8-07-4t 


BEE-KEEPER'S  SUPPLIES 

New  Catalogue  Lower  Prices 

Modern  Machinery  B  tier  Goods 

We  are  Manufacturers 

MONDENG     MF'G.  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

l-oi-»-t  T47-149  Cedar  Like  Road 


SUPERIOR  QUEENS. 

Leather  Colored  Italians. 

Single  queen,  75  cts.:  one  doz.,  S7.50.  Write  for 
prices  on  large  numbers. 

1  use  a  combination  of  several  well-known 
methods  of  queen  rearing,  combined  with  two  new 
features  entirely  my  own,  and  can  turn  out  good 
queens  faster  than  by  any  other  method.  Every 
queen  is  warranted  purely  mated,  and  absolutely 
satisfactory. 

3-07-tf  S.  F.  TREGO,  Swedona,  Ills. 
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WANTED    COMB    HONEY 


^^ 


Write  us  when  you  have  any  to  otter. 


WE  PAY  THE  DAY  SHIPMENT  ARRIVES. 
The  FRED.  W.  MUTH   CO. 


i= 


51   Walnut  St. 


Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


J 


IT  HAS  A  SIDE  GRATE  that 
strengthens  the  fire-cup,  and  holds 
a  removable  metal  and  asbestos 
lining-  that  keeps  it  cool,  adding  to 
its  durability.  It  has  no  valves  to 
get  out  of  order  or  snout  to  CLOG 
WITH  SOOT. 

ALL  THAT   IS     CLAIMED— N. 

E.  France,  Platteville,  Wis.,  Gen- 
eral Manager  of  the  National  Bee- 
keepers' Association  says: 


The  Danzenbaker  20th  Century  Smoker 

Pal.  Oct.  3,  '05,  June  4,  '07. 

Awarded  Highest  Prize 

A  GOLD  MEDAL 

St.  I  ouis    1904 


IS  THE  BEST, 
STRONGEST, 
COOLEST, 
CLEANEST, 
CHEAPEST, 
AND  LARGEST 
SMOKER  SOLD 
FORADOLLAP 


1  have  given  your  2oth  Century  Smoker  a  thorough  trial'  For  convenience  in  lighting,  durability 
and  long  time  one  filling  will  last  and  give  ample  smoVie.  1  find  it  all  you  claim.  In  the  sprin^  1  shall 
want  several.     1  always  want  the  best: 

SURPASSES  ALL  OTHERS— Mr.  Grant  Stanley  Nisbet.  Pa;— "After  giving  the  Tanzentai^er 
2oth  Century  Smol<er  several  trials,  can  say  it  surpasses  all  smokers  it  has  been  my  liberty  to  try;  it  will 
not  go  out  until  the  fuel  is  all  consumed,  and  it  produces  a  cool  smoke,  a  feature  very  necessary  in  any 
first-class  smoker." 

BEST  IN  TWENTY  YEARS— M.  D.  Andes,  Bristol,  Tenn,—"1  have  used  the  20th  Century  Smoker 
one  season.  It  has  given  me  entire  satisfaction.  In  my  twenty  years  of  bee-keeping  1  first  used  the  old 
stand-by  Clark  smoker,  and  1  believe  1  have  tried  all  the  different  makes,  as  I  am  always  looking  for  the 
best,  and  will  say  that  your  smoker  beats  them  all  up  to  date." 

NEVER  TOO  HOT  TO  HOLD— Dr.  Reginald  Munson,  Washington,  D:  C— "I  am  well  pleased 
with  the  2olh  Century  Smoker:  It  keeps  fire  well  without  getting  too  hot  to  hold  on  continuous  use,  and 
makes  smoke  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  critical." 

l-rice  Dan-ze,  Large    3'2-inch   Smokers:     Postpaid— one   Sl:15;   two,   S2:Io;   three,   $3;   five,   $4:5o: 
By  Express  or  freight— one,  'Jl;  six,  $4:2o: 

"Facts  About  Bees,"  a  sixty-four-page  pamphlet,  sent  free  on  request:  Send  also  address  of 
your  bee-keeping  friend  for  same: 

F.   DANZENBAKER,   NORFOLK,  VA. 
Jamestown,  Exposition    Sta.     Money-orders  on  Norfolk. 


]    PATEINT,      BINGHAM       SMOKEIRS.         '2.A- 

\  VEiARS  -the:   beist.    catalog  freie:. 


W^^^N^ 


"T.       F.       BINGHAM,        FARWEILL,       MICH. 
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The  Swarming  Season   ANGEL'S    GOLDEN    BEAUTIES 


will  soon  be  here.     Are  you   prepared?    Why  not 
order  your  supplies  now.  and  lake  advantage  of 

THE     r.ARGK    DISCOUNTS 

which  we  ofTer  this  month  on  Bee-Supplies  ?    Only 
remember  the 

r.OW    i^RKIGHT     KATES 

from  TOLEDO  places  our  goods  in  your  door 
cheaper  than  you  can  get  them  elsewhere.  We 
afford  you  every  advantage  in  both  Poultry  and  Bee 
Supplies.  We  sell  The  A.  1.  Root  Co.'s  bee-supplies, 
Model  Incubators  and  Brooders,  Piairie  State  Incu- 
bators and  Brooders,  Poultiy  Supplies  of  all  kinds. 

OfTK      IjAK(;K      ILLUSTRAa'ED     CATALOG 

illustrates   and  describes  our  complete   line;  tells 

how  to  laise  bees  and  chickens  successfully. 

Free  upon  request. 


The  Griggs  Bros.  &  Nichols  Go. 

528  Monroe  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


V;E  BUY  AND  SELL 

HONEY 

OF    DIFFERENT   KINDS 

If  you  have  any  to  dispose  of,  or  if  you  in- 
tend to  buy,  conespond  with  us. 

We  are  always  in  the  market  for  WAX  at 
at  the  highest  market  price. 


L. 


HILDRETH  &.    SEGELKEN 

265-267  Greenwich  St     New  York. 


We  arc  Headquarters  for  the 

MLBINO  BEES 


the  best  in  the  world.  If  you  are  looking  for  the 
bee  that  will  gather  the  most  honey,  and  is  the 
gentlest  of  all  bees  in  handling,  buy  the  Albino.  1 
also  furnish  the  Italian,  but  oiders  stand  fifty  to  one 
in  favor  of  the  Albino. 

Prices:  Select  tested  Albino  queens  for  breeding, 
S5.00;  tested  Albino  queens  as  they  run,  S2.00; 
untested,  $1.00.  Italians,  tested,  SI. 50;  untested, 
SI. 00. 

S.  VALENTINE, 
Rocky  Ridge,  Frederick  Co.,  Md 

5-07-tf 


By    Return  Mail 

Italian   queens,    75    cts.    each;    or  six   for  $4.00. 
Caucasian  queens,  S  1 .00  each  or  six  for  S5.00. 

D.J     BLOCHER,   Pearl  City,  Ml. 
8-07-lt 


And  his  brig^ht  three-banded  Italian 
Queens  have  but  few  equals  and  no 
superiors.  A  fine  large  queen  of  either 
strain  for  $1.00;  extra  select  breeder  for 
$2.50. 

SAMUEL  M.  ANGEL, 
R.  R.    1,  Evansville,   Ind. 
6-07-6t 


Bee-keepers,  we  can  furnish  you  with  the  best 


at  the  lowest  pi  ices;  and  all  other  up  to  date  goods 
Send  for  ca'.alog  and  prices.  3-07-t 

AUGUST  LOTZ  &  SON,  Gadott,  Wis. 


SECTIONS 

Marshfield  No.  1  sections,  84.00  per 
L00C7.  Also  Root's  sections  and  comb- 
foundation.  A  good  eight-frame  hive,  in 
lots  of  ten  (in  flat)  only  90c  each.  Other 
supplies  at  right  prices.  Send  for  catalog. 
Arthur  Rattray,  Almont,  Mich. 
7-OZ-tf 


— If  you  are  going  to — 

Buy  a  Buzz  Saw 

write  to  the  editor  of  the  Review.  He  has 
a  new  Barnes  saw  to  sell,  and  would  be 
glad  to  make  you  happy  by  telling  you 
the  price  at  which  he  would  sell  it. 

^FPTIflN^     One-piece,   strictly   first-class,   of   all 
OtUliUilO    standard   sizes,   at   $4.00    per  thou- 
sand for    No.  Land    $3.50   for    No.  2.     Plain   sec- 
tions 25  cts.  less.     Other  supplies  at  low  prices. 
2-07-tf  J.  E.  MORGAN,  Dansvilh,  Ingham  Co.,  Mich. 
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I  have  produced  a  crop  of  extracted  hone}^  from  the 
wild  red  raspberry  of  Northern  Michig-an.  It  would 
be  an  easy  matter  to  send  this  entire  crop,  in  a  lump, 
to  some  dealer,  but  I  prefer  to  give  each  of  my  friends 
an  opportunity  of  supplying  his  table  with  this  truly 
delicious  honey — a  honey  with  a  flavor  all  its  own  -  a 
flavor  that  smacks  of  the  wild  raspberry   of  the  forests. 

The  honey  is  put  up  in  bright,  iiezt\  shiny,  60-lb 
cans,  two  in  a  case,  and  is  offered  at  ten  cents  a  pound, 
or  $12.00  for  a  case  of  two  cans.  Perhaps  some  will 
think  this  a  high  price,  but  we  must  take  into  consider- 
ation the  great  loss  of  bees  last  winter  and  spring,  the 
almost  total  failure  of  the  white  clover  honey  crop,  as 
well  as  that  of  California,  together  with  the  upward 
tendency  in  the  price  of  nearlj^  all  commodities.  Re- 
member, too,  that  this  is  not  the  ordinary  honey — it  is 
raspberry  honey;  and,  besides  this,  it  has  been  left 
on  the  hives  until  it  was  all  sealed  over  and  thoroughly 
ripened,  and  is  as  far  superior  to  ordinary  honey,  as 
ripe  fruit  is  more  delicious  than  green. 

If  3'ou  prefer  to  taste  the  honey  before  ordering, 
drop  me  a  postal,  and  I'll  mail  you  a  generous  sample — 
enough  so  that  the  neighbors,  too,  can  have  a  taste,  and 
perhaps  will  wish  to  join  you  in  ordering  a  case,  if  you 
do  not  care  for  that  much  yourself. 


Wc 


HIUTCIHIIHSOM,  Wllmt,  Maclh. 
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As  Regarded  by  National  Officers. 


The  officers  of  the  National  Bee-Keepers'  Associa- 
tion are  bright,  practical  men,  and  their  views  on  sub- 
ejects  apicultural  are  worthy  of  consideration.  Her 
are  the  views  of  three  of  them  regarding-  the  book 
Advanced  Bee  Culture. 

The  President,  Mr.  L.  A.  Aspinwall,  writes  as 
follows: 

As  to  your  book,  Advanced  Bee-Culture,  I  esteem  it  very  highly, 
and  must  confess  that  it  is,  according  to  my  judgment,  one  of  the  most 
practical  works  on  bee-keeping  that  1  ever  read. 

The  General  Manager,  Mr.  N.  E.  France  says: 

In  a  few  words  you  have  given  the  up-to-date,  advanced  methods 
of  profitable  bee-keeping  for  progressive  bee-keepers,  and  I  wish  every 
member  of  the  National  had  a  copy. 

Jas.  A.Green,  Secretary  of  the  National  says: 

1  have  just  finished  reading  Advanced  Bee  Culture  and  write  to 
express  my  hearty  appreciation.  The  most  experienced  bee-keeper 
may  study  it  with  profit,  yet  it  is  written  in  so  simple  and  concise  a 
style  that  even  the  beginner  can  understand  and  profit  by  it. 

Advanced  Bee  Culture  is  a  book  of  230  pages,  the 
size  of  the  Review,  profusely  illustrated,  beautifully 
printed,  and  substantially  bound.  The  price  is  $1.20;  or 
the  Review  one  year  and  the  book  for  only  $2.00. 


Sits. 

m 
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MflRSHFIELD    GOODS 

are  made  rii^^ht  in  the  tim- 
ber country,  and  we  have 
the    best    facilities    for 
shipping;  direct,   quick 
and  low  rates.  Sections 
are  made  of  the  best 
young  baswood    tim- 
ber,   and    perfect. 
Hives  and  Shipping 
Cases  are  dandies. 
Ask  for  our  catal- 
ogue of  supplies, 
free.     J'     J-     ^ 


IVIarshfield   Mfg.   Go. 

IWarshfield,  Wis. 


Ho  pish-Bone 


Is  apparent  in  conibhoney  when 
the  Van  Deusen,  flat  -  bottom 
foundation  is  used.  This  style 
of  foundation  allows  the  making 
of  a  more  uniform  article,  hav- 
ing a  veiy  thin  base,  with  the 
surplus  wax  in  the  side  -  walls, 
where  it  can  be  utilized  by  the 
bees.  Then  the  bees,  in  chang- 
ing the  base  of  the  cells  to  the 
natural  shape,  work  over  the 
wax  to  a  certain  extent;  and  the 
result  is  a  comb  that  can  scarcely 
be  distinguished  from  that  built 
wholly  by  the  bees.  Being  so 
thin,  one  pound  will  fill  a  large 
number  of  sections. 

All  the  Trouble  of  wiring 
brood  frames  can  be  avoided  by 
using  the   Van   Deusen    wired. 

Send  for  circular;  price  list, 
and  samples  of  foundation. 

J.    VRfl    DEUSHfl, 

Canajoharie  N.   Y. 


DITTMER'S 

FOUNDATION 

Whj  do  thousands  of  L!ee- 
Keepers  prefer  it  to  other 
makes?  Because  the  bees  like 
it  best  and  accept  it  more 
readily. 

DITTMER'S  PROCESS 
IS    DITTMER'S 

it  stands  on  it's  OWN  NAME 
and  it's  OWN  FOUNDA- 
TION, to  which  alone  it  owes 
it's  reputation  and  merits. 

We  are  now  ready  to  make 
prices  for  next  season,  for 
Working  Wax  for  Cash  and 
for  full  line  of  supplies. 
Wholesale  and  Retail, 
Free  Catalogue  and  Sam- 
ples. 

Gus  Dittmer, 
Augusta,  Wisconsin. 


A  GREAT  IMPROVEMENT 

WILL    BE    FOUND    IN 

THE  AMERICAN  BEE-KEEPER  FOR  1907 


It  is  profusely  illustrated  and  enlarged 
and  contains  only  arUcles  of  the  most 
piactical  as  well  as  scientific  nature.  A 
special  corps  of  the  best  writers  has 
been  engaged.  The  editors  are  Harry 
E.  Hill  and  Arthur  C.  Miller,  than  whom 
there  are  no  more  practical  or  experi- 
enced Bee-Keepers  in  this  country.  We 
have  published  the  American  Bee- 
Keeper  continually  and  regularly  since 
1890. 

Regular  subscription  price  50c  a  year. 
One  year  to  new  subscribers  35c,  three 
years  for  SI. 00. 

Send  for  sample  copy  and  our  new 
illustraled  price-list  of 

Bee  Supplies  of  all  Kinds. 

Guaranteed    highest  quality    at  lowest 
price. 

The  W.  T.  Falconer  Mf  g. 
Company, 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

(Established  25  years.) 
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Avoiding   mistakes, 
learning  from  other  bee- 
keepers' experiences,  help  to 
solve  problems  that  confront  you. 
Are  you  a  beginner  or  more  advanc 
ed?    It  matters  not.    The  American 
Bee  Journal  will  answer  your  ques 
tions,  will  guide  you  to  profitable  ways 
of  getting  honey.    It  will  protect  you 
from  many  errors,  save  you  money  and 
minutes.    Active  men  and  women   who 
are  now  making  money  at  bee-keeping  an 
swer  your  questions,  write   timely  articles, 
explain  new  "wrinkles"  about  handling  hives, 


addresses   with  yours. 
We'll  send  each  of  you  a 
current  copy  of  the   paper. 

Your  Subscription  Free 

After  your  friends  have  received 
eir  copies,  with  a  little  talk  you  can 
get  one  at  least  to  subscribe  for  25  cents 
a  year— 12  copies— about  2  cents  each. 
Send  us  the  25  cents.    We  will  send  to 
both  of  you,  the  paper  for  one  year.    You 
get  yours  free. 
The    American    Bee    Journal    is    now  a 
monthly,  size  8x11.  32  pages,  handsomely  illus- 


American  Bee  Journal 


getting  the  surplus  honey  easiest, 
fighting  disease,  marketing  honey 
and  beeswax,  etc.  These  include 
Dr.  Miller,  Miss  Emma  M.  Wilson, 
C.  P.  Dadant,  Prof.  Cook,  F  Greiner, 
G.  M.  Doolittle  and  others— well- 
known  here  and  abroad.  Dr.  Mil- 
ler's "Question-Box"  is  worth  more 
each  issue  than  the  price  for  a  year— 25  cents. 

FREE  SAMPLE  COPY 

Yet  it  isn't  what  we  claim  about  the  Amer- 
ican Bee  Journal  that  convinces.  You  need 
to  see,  to  read  a  copy.  Areany  of  your  friends 
hungry  for  honey  or  interested  in  bee-keep- 
ing? T«ll  them  how  simple  getting  enough 
for  the  table  is.    Send  us  their  names  and 


25o. 

A  YEAR 


trated  outside  and  inside.  It  is 
wide-awake,  bright,  up-to-date. 
Edited  by  George  W.  York  who  has 
been  connected  with  it  for  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century.  Mr.  York 
is  well-known  wherever  bees  are 
kept  or  honey  produced.  He  is 
President  of  the  Chicago-North- 
western Bee-Keepers'  Association. 

For  Honey  and  Beeswax  Buyers.  The 
market  reports  give  late  advices  from  the 
Eastern  States  as  well  as  the  Central  and  Mid- 
dle West.  It's  safe  to  followthem  when  buying, 
selling,  or  quoting.  Send  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses for  the  sample  copies  to-day.    Address 

AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL, 
118  W.  Jackson,  Chicago,  Illinois 


s 


Wanted,  Comb  and  Extracted 

HONEY 

in  any  quantities.  Will  pay  highest  mar- 
ket price.  Will  exchange  bee  supplies  for 
honey  or  wax. 

The  Griggs  Bros.  &  Nichols  Go. 


528  Monroe  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


e-07-tf 


BEES,  QUEENS  AND  SUPPLIES 

We  rnanufactiire  standard  dovetailed  bee-hives 
and  supplies,  cheaper  than  you  ever  bought 
before.  Our  Queens  and  Bees  stand  at  the  head 
in  quality.  Untisted  75c,  each;  $4  25  for  6;  or 
$8.00  per  dozen.  Tested,  $i.2.s  each;  $12  00  per 
dozen.  Select  tested,  $1.50.  Special  prices  to 
dealers  and  in  large  lots  on  application.  Dilt- 
mer's  foundation.     Catalog  free. 

THE  BEE  &  HONEY  COMPANY, 
Will  Atchlay,  Prop. 
Beeville,  (Bee  Co.)  TexaSi 


ADVANTAGES     OF 

BEE  ESCAPES. 

No  sweat  steals  down  the  cheeks  and  aching 
back  of  the  tired  bee-keeper,  as  the  result  of  standing 
in  the  hot  sun,  puffing,  blowing,  smoking  and 
brushing  bees;  no  time  is  wasted  in  these  disagree- 
able operations,  and  no  stings  received  in  resent- 
ment of  such  treatment;  the  honey  is  secured  free 
from  black  or  even  the  taint  of  smoke;  the  cappings 
are  not  injured  by  the  gnawing  of  the  bees;  and  rob- 
bers stand  no  show  whatever.  If  there  are  any 
burr-combs,  they  are  cleaned  up  by  the  bees  inside 
the  hive,  before  the  honey  is  removed.  Leading 
bee-keepers  use  the  PORTER  escape,  and  say  that 
without  a  trial  it  is  impossible  to  realize  the  amount 
of  vexatious,  annoying,  disagreeable  work  that  it 
saves.  The  cost  is  only  20  cts.  each,  or  $2.25  per 
dozen. 

R.  &  E.  C.  PORTER,  MFRS. 

Send  Orders  to  Your  Dealer. 
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Bee-Keepers   Can    Save   Time  and    Money    by    Getting    Their 

Bee    Supplies    of 

LENCIST  &  KOENIGT, 

127  so.  i:jtii  ST..  SA«IXA^v,  ivricii. 

SOME  REASONS  WHY  IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  TO  PATRONIZE  THIS  FIRM 

Saginaw  is  a  larg-e  wJiolesale  lumber  market,  thereby  enabling  them  to  buy 
lumber  at  the  best  possible  advantage. 

It  is  also  an  excellent  shipping  point,  as  there  are    competing  roads  running 
out  in  many  directions. 

This  firm  keeps  on  hand  a  large  stock  of  standard  goods  which  enables  them 
to  fill  orders  promptly. 

They  are  not  simply  dealers,  but  have  a  shop  equipped  with  machinery,  and 
can  make  any  special  goods  on  short  notice. 

They  are  practical  bee-keepers  as  well  as  expert  mechanics,  which  insures 
perfect  accuracy. 

The  editor  of    the  Review  has  twice  visited  this    establishment,    and    takes 
pleasure  in  certifying  as  to  the  quality  of  the  work  turned  out. 

Send  for  Price  List. 
Copy  of  Advanced  Bee  culture  given  free  with  order  for  $1  5.00  wortli  of  supplies 
providing  Review  is  mentioned. 


./ 
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"DADANT'S  FOUNDATION" 

IT    EXCELS. 

EVERY  INCH  equal  to  sami'Les. 


Beauty,    Purity,  Firmness.     No    Sag-g-ing",    no    Loss.     Twenty-seven       ^^ 

years  of  Experience.     We  guarantee  satisfaction.     Wax  mm 

worked  into  Foundation.  ^M 


BEE  SUPPLIES 

of  all  kinds 

BEESA^^AX  TS^ ANTED 

at  all  times. 
Agent  for  Michigan,  A.  G.  WOODiVIAN,  Grand  Rapids. 

DADANT  &  SONS,  Hamilton,  111. 

Send  for  Catalog. 


BMS8K8K#R8K8!^81 
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Bee  Supplies 

We  furnish  EVERYTHING  needed  in  practical  Bee-Culture,  at 
lowest  prices.     We  make  the 

DOVBTArLiED    LANQSTROTH.   and  ALTEKNATI^^G    IlIA'ES. 

The  most  practical,  up-to-date  hives  are  the 

MASSIE    HIVES 

We  make  them.       Have  you  read  our  Catalog  ? 

Otsr  HONEY  ==>  E3£TRaCTOIR.S 

are  not  excelled  for  durability,  fine  workmanship,  and  practical  utility. 

Have  you  seen  our  latest  improved  Champion  Smoker  ?  If  not,  you 
miss  it  until  you  get  one.  Write  us  for  our  1907  Catalog.  It's  the  easi- 
est catalog  to  understand  or  order  from  that  you  ever  saw.  No  trouble 
to  give  estimates.     Tell  us  what  you  want. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back.         Address, 

KRETGHMER  MFG.  GO,,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Muscatine  Produce  Co.,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 
Trester  Supply  Co.,  103  1  Ithi  Street,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
3-07-lOt  Catalogs  issued  in  English  and  German. 


m 


Make  Your  Own 
Hives 

Bee-keepers  will  save  money 
by  using- our  Foot    Power 

SAWS 

in  making-  their   hives,   sec- 
tions and  boxes. 

Machines  on  trial.    Send  for 
Catalogue 

W.  F.  &  JNO.  BARNES  CO. 

384  Ruby  Street 
ROCKFORD.       -       ILLINOIS 

1  o7  12t 


A  MONTHLY   JOURNAL 

Devoted  to  the  Interests  of  Honey  Producers. 
$1.00  A  YEAR. 

W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON,  Editor  and  Publisher. 

VOL.  XX.       FLINT,  MICHIGAN,  SEPT.  16,  1907.      NO.  9 


Building  a  Cheap  Cellar  That  May  be 
Made  Permanent. 


W*  Z.  HUTCHINSON 


w 


E  built  three  out-of-doors  cellars  last 
fall  in  Northern  Michigan,  and  Fll 
tell  you  how  they  were  built.  Each  loca- 
tion had  a  sandy  hillside  near  the  bees — 
the  location  was  chosen  with  this  end  in 
view.  In  two  of  the  locations  we  were 
able  to  use  a  team  and  scraper  for  doing 
most  of  the  excavating.  If  the  soil  is 
loose  and  sandy,  one  day's  work  with  a 
good  team  a. id  scraper  will  scoop  out 
pretty  nearly  all  of  the  earth  that  needs 
to  come  out  of  a  14x16  cellar.  It  may 
need  a  little  trimming  up  at  the  corners, 
but  not  much.  At  the  Moray  yard,  tne 
one  shown  last  month  as  a  frontispiece, 
there  were  so  many  trees  and  roots,  it 
being  in  the  woods,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  use  a  team;  then,  after  we  had  got 
down  through  the  roots,  we  struck  some 
hardpan,  a  sort  of  gravel  and  clay  glued 
together,  that  required  the  use  of  a  pick 
0  loose.!  it. 


WALLS   OF    POSTS   AND   CHEAP   LUMBER 

After  making  the  excavation,  the  next 
step  was  to  set  up  some  eight-foot,  cedar 
fence  posts,  selecting  nice,  straight,  round 
posts  about  eight  inches  in  diameter  at 
the  large  end.  These  were  set  in  the 
ground  about  one  foot  deep  and  three 
feet  apart,  and  each  "pair"  of  posts  con- 
nected by  a  2x6.  14-ft  scantling,  being 
spiked  on  their  sides  level  with  their  tops. 
A  16-ft,  2x6  scantling  was  then  laid 
along  on  top  of  the  row  of  posts  at  the 
sides,  and  spiked  i  ist,  thus  forming  a 
plate  for  the  support  of  the  rafters. 

A  hatchway  was  bui't  at  the  end  of  the 
celiar  opening  out  upon  the  hillside,  and  a 
door  p'ut  in  at  both  the  outer  and  inner 
ends  of  tiie  hatchway.  Cull  hemlock 
lumber  was  then  nailed  to  the  outsides  of 
posts,  th"s  forming  a  support  for  the 
earth  in  banking  up  the  walls;  most  of 
the  banking  being  done  with  a  team  and 
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scraper.  Some  of  the  same  kind  of  lum- 
ber was  nailed  to  the  under  side  of  the 
joists,  and  then  this  floor  was  covered 
with  sawdust  to  the  depth  of  perhaps  15 
to  1  8  inches. 

VENTILATION    WITH   NO  REGULAR    VENTILATOR 

A  hatchway,  probably  two  feet  square, 
was  left  for  ventilation  up  through  the 
floor  and  sawdust.     The  gable  ends  were 


the  combs  to  mould  that  were  stored  in 
the  house,  and  we  shall  put  in  a  ventilator 
this  coming  fall  to  carry  the  moisture  up 
through  the  roof. 

REASONS  FORTHIS  PARTICULAR  CONSTRUCTION 

These  cellars  were  built  in  the  cheapest 
manner  possible,  because  we  were  yet 
undecided  as  to  whether  we  should  con- 
tinue to  keep  the  apiaries  in  exactly  those 


One  Day's  Work,  Plow 

single-boarded,  of  cull  lumber,  and  the 
roof  was  of  the  same  kind  of  lumber  laid 
two  thicknesses.  There  was  no  ventilator 
placed  in  the  roof,  as  we  thought  that  the 
cracks  in  the  gable  ends  and  in  the  roof- 
boards  would  be  sufficient,  and.  so  far  as 
1  am  able  to  judge,  the  ventilation  was 
sufficient.  At  the  Morey  yard  we  placed 
our  honey  house  right  over  the  cellar,  and 
allowed  the  moisture  from  the  cellar  to 
come  up  into  it,  just  as  we  did  with  the 
other  cellars,  it  was  all  right,  so  far  as 
the    bees    were    concerned,  but   it  caused 


ing.  Scraping  and  Digging.     - 

localities.  If  we  should  decide  to  move 
■  them,  it  would  not  be  very  much  work  to 
pull  off  and  out  the  lumber  and  posts  that 
we  had  put  into  the  cellars,  while,  if  we 
decided  to  remain  permanently  at  these 
locations,  we  could  simply  board  up  on 
the  inside  of  the  costs  and  fill  the  space 
between  the  outside  and  inside  walls  with 
cement,  when  we  would  have  permanent 
walls  at  very  little  additional  cost. 

USING    A    CELLAR    FOR    AN    EXTRACTING-ROOM 

These    cellars    cost    us    about    $50.00 
each,  and  we  expect  to  build  another  one 
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this  fall,  and  don't  think  of  any  changes 
that  will  be  made.  As  mentioned  last 
month,  we  used  one  of  them  as  an  ex- 
tracting- room,  and  the  most  serious  ob- 
jection is  that  the  bees  gather  about  the 
door,  when  we  are  extracting  after  the 
close  of  the  season.  We  could  use  a  glass 
door  instead  of  one  of  wire  cloth,  only  it 
would  shut  off  the  ventilation.  The  bees 
gather  about  the  door,  and    rush  in  when 


put  in  as  soon  as  the  cellars  were  finished, 
yet  the  bees  wintered  perfectly.  1  men- 
tion this,  as  I  have  seen  cautions  about 
attempting  to  winter  bees  in  new  cellars 
the  idea  being  that  they  ought  to  have  a 
chance  to  dry  out.  It  is  possible  that 
there  might  be  something  in  this  with  a 
stiff,  damp,  clay  soil,  but  there  is  nothing 
in  it  with  a  dry  sandy  soil. 

Since  the    foregoing    was    put    in  type. 


A,     V 


^i> 


Putting  up  the   Frame  and   Boarding   up    the    Sides. 


it  is  opened.  We  made  a  big  smudge  and 
set  it  in  the  doorway,  and  it  enabled  us  to 
work  with  very  few  bees  getting  in.  b«t 
when  the  wind  blew  towards  the  cellar 
we  had  to  give  it  up.  Then  we  took  the 
honey  off  after  the  bees  had  stopped  fly- 
ing at  night,  and  stacked  it  up  in  the  cel- 
lar; then  there  was  so  little  going  in  and 
out  that  we  managed  it. 

WINTERING    BEES    IN    A  NEWLY-BmLT   CELLAR 

These  cellars  were  built  late  in  the  sea- 
son. October  and  November,  and  the  bees 


Mr.  0.  H.  Townsend,  of  Otsego,  Michigan, 
has  written  me  a  letter  asking  some 
questions.  Among  other  things  he  wishes 
to  know  if  a  cellar  in  a  loose  sandy  soil 
might  not  be  all  right  without  any  special 
ventilation.  It  might,  possibly,  so  far  as 
purity  of  the  atmosphere  is  concerned,  but 
with  150  or  200  colonies  in  a  14x16  ft. 
cellar,  there  must  be  some  provision  for 
the  heat  to  pass  off.  Even  with  the  upper 
ventilator  open,  we  found  it  necessary  to 
keep  open  the  inside  door  of  the  hatchway. 

Flint,  Mich.,  Aug.  23,   1907, 
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Constant  Watchfulness  Better  Than 
Wholesale  Supersedure. 


JAMES  McNElL. 


ra'HALL  we  leave  the  supersedure  of 
*^  queens  entirely  to  the  bees;  or  shall 
we  supersede  after  a  plan  of  our  own  ? 
Doolittle,  whose  authority  I  greatly  re- 
spect, says  that  the  bees  will  attend  to 
this    matter    more    wisely    than    we  can. 


supersede  the  old  queens,  but  hatched  too 
late  in  the  season  to  become  fertilized. 

It  is  evident  that  it  would  not  be  wise 
to  leave  the  matter  entirely  to  the  bees; 
and  yet,  I  doubt  if  it  would  be  wise,  con- 
sidering the  time,  labor  and    expense  in- 


Covering  the  Floor  with  Sawdust   Before  Putting  on  the  Roof. 


Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  they  will,  but  they 
often  show  mighty  poor  judgment  in  the 
matter,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  run  down 
colonies  because  of  worn  out  queens, 
which  we  find  at  all  seasons  of  the  year; 
and  the  drone  layers  which  we  find  in  the 
early  spring,  being  either  worn  out  queens 
or  virgin    queens,     probably    intended    to 


volved.  to  adopt  a  wholesale  plan  of  su- 
persedure after  the  queens  have  reached 
a  certain  age.  Many  excellent  queens 
would  be  sacrificed  by  this  plan. 

The  bee-master  should  be  the  master 
of  the  situation,  so  far  as  he  can,  by  keep- 
ing himself  informed  regarding  the  condi- 
tion of  each  colony,  and  marking  for  su- 
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persedure,  at  his  earliest  convenience,  the 
queens  of  every  colony  that  shows  signs 
of  failing-. 

During  the  building  up  period,  previous 
to  the  main  honey  flow,  the  bee-keeper 
has  an  excellent  opportunity  to  note  the 
conditions  of  his  queens.  Then,  when  he 
takes  off  his  early  honey,  he  should  be  on 
the  look  out  constantly  for  run  down  col- 
onies, if  colonies  which  he  would  natur- 
ally expect  to  be  strong  in  bees  are  not, 
they  should  be  marked,  for  examination, 
and  when  the  harvest  is  over  he  will  have 
abundance  of  time  to    go   through    them. 


and  make  such  changes  as  he  finds  nec- 
essary. A  similar  examination  may  be 
made  later  in  the  season  when  his  fall 
crop  is  taken. 

By  this  constant  watchout  for  failing 
q.ueens,  and  by  adopting  some  system  of 
supplying  the  deficiency,  either  by  pur- 
chase or  raising  his  own  queens,  it  occurs 
to  me  that  the  matter  of  requeening  can 
be  attended  to  with  greater  economy,  if 
not  more  effectively,  than  by  wholesale 
supersedure  at  stated  intervals. 

Hudson,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  21,    1907. 


Helpful  Hints  in  Extensive 
Bee-Keeping. 


E.    D.    TOWNSEND. 


In  publishing  a  series  of  articlee,  like  these  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Townsend,  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to 
have  each  item  published  at  a  seasonable  time.  The 
article  that  will  appear  in  this  issue  and  the  next, 
wheiein  he  tells  exactly  how  he  managed  the  Kal- 
kaska yard,  105  miles  from  home,  for  both  comb 
and  extracted  honey,  is  really  the  best  thing  that  he 
has  written,  and  1  wish  it  might  have  been  given 
last  March  and  April.  Will  readers  please  try  and 
store  it  up  in  their  minds  for  the  next  year.— Editor. 

WORKING    THE    KALKASKA  COUNTY   YARD    105 
MILES    FROM   HOME. 

After  taking  our  bees  from  the  clamps 
here  at  Remus,  (this  was  done  the  last 
W3ek  oF  March)  and  papering  them,  as  I 
have  previously  described,  1  started, 
about  April  first,  for  the  Kalkaska  Co., 
yard,  1  05  miles  north,  by  rail.  This  yard 
is  located  on  a  branch  of  the  Pere  Mar- 
quette railroad,  four  miles  north  west  of 
Kalkaska.  This  is  a  very  hilly,  broken 
country,  a  location  where  it  will  be  a 
good  many  years  before  it  will  be  cleared 
up  and  used  for  farming  purposes,  if  ever. 
This  tract  of  country  was  once  a  beauti- 
ful forest  of  maple,  beech  and  elm,  but 
the  woodman's  ax  has  slaughtered  it,  or 
about  three-fourths  of  it.  While  it  is 
heart-rending  to  see  these  noble  forests 
disappearing,  they  are  nothing,  from  a  bee- 


keeper's view-point,  only  as  the  maple 
and  elm  produce  pollen  and  honey  to 
stimulate  early  spring  breeding. 

The  main  thing  that  interests  bee- 
keepers is  the  wild  red-raspberry  that 
comes  up  on  these  cuttings.  Two  or  three 
years  after  this  cutting,  the  berries  come 
to  maturity  and  are  ready  for  the  busy 
bee.  This  wild  red-raspberry  is  a  very 
sure  yielder  of  a  beautiful  white  honey, 
that  takes  an  expert  to  distinguish  from 
clover. 

RASPBERRY    HONEY    IS     WHITE    IN      NORTHERN 
MICHIGAN. 

I  copy  from  the  American  Bee  Journal, 
under  date  of  Oct.  25th,  1906.  Mr.  Mor- 
ley  Pettit  says  in  Canadian  Beedom:  "J. 
L.  Byer  reports,  in  the  Canadian  Bee 
Journal,  extracting  1700  pounds  of  rasp- 
berry honey  from  one  of  his  yards,  and 
says  that  although  amber  in  color  the 
flavor  is  beautiful.  This  reminds  me  of  a 
little  joke  we  had  at  the  Michigan  State 
Convention  last  winter,  when  E.  D.  Town- 
send  was  showing  a  sample  of  extracted 
honey  to  some  of  the  members.     All  who 
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did  not  know — and  some  of  them  acknow- 
ledged experts — pronounced  it  good  white 
clover  honey,  until  Mr.  Townsend  in- 
formed us  it  was  raspberry  honey." 

This  same  sample  referred  to  was 
gathered  at  this  yard  we  are  now  talking 
about,  and  it  is  a  fair  sample  of  all  the 
honey  gathered  in  the  northern  part  of 
Michigan,  where  the  soil  is  a  light  sandy 
loam.  There  is  an  impression  among 
some  that  raspberry  honey  is  of  an  amber 
color;  this  is  not  so,  at  least  not  as  it  ap- 
plies to  the  wild  red-raspberry  grown  on 
the  sandy  loam  of  Northern  Michigan. 

Years  ago,  when  the  country  was  new 
in  Clinton  and  Gratiot  counties,  on  that 
rich  clay  soil,  the  wild  jed-raspberry 
honey  was  of  a  amber  color,  although  the 
flavor  was  very  good.  That  was  long  ago, 
and  this  part  of  the  State  is  now  all  cleared 
and  made  into  farms,  and  there  is  no 
raspberry  honey  produced  in  Michigan  to- 
day that  isn't  white. 

don't  spend  time  in  the  fall  hunting  for 
queenless  colonies. 

k.  was  the  first  week  of  April.  1906, 
when  I  arrived  at  this  yard  and  began 
taking  the  bees  from  the  clamps.  There 
were  198  colonies  the  fall  previous;  and 
when  we  took  them  out  there  was  the 
usual  quota  of  queenless  colonies;  six,  1 
think,  that  were  dead.  These  six,  with 
several  other  queenless  colonies,  had  we 
looked  them  over  the  previous  fall,  would 
not  have  been  put  into  winter  quarters  at 
all.  But  this  is  our  practice;  rather  than 
go  to  the  trouble  of  looking  through  the 
yard  for  queenless  colonies,  we  put  them 
all  into  winter  quarters  thinking  this  is 
the  most  profitable  way. 

When  the  honey  season  opened  in  June, 
we  had  168  colonies  with  which  to  com- 
mence the  season.  This  is  a  shrinkdge  of 
about  15  per  cent;  all  normal  colonies 
wintering  in  fine  shape;  this  shrinkage 
being  wholly  on  account  of  queenless  col- 
onies. This  is  the  largest  per  cent,  of 
loss  we  ever  had,  that  we  could  attribute 
wholly  to  queenless  colonies.  This  we 
think  was   caused   to  a  considerable  ex- 


tent, by  there  not  being  any  land  marks 
in  this  yard,  so  the  returning  queens  in  the 
old  colonies  that  swarmed,  missed  their 
location  and  entered  the  wrong  hives. 

After  papering  these  colonies,  I  started 
for  home,  being  at  this  yard  six  days,  in- 
cluding two  days  I  spent  at  the  Northern 
Michigan  Convention. 

May  9th,  my  oldest  son,  Delbert,  and 
myself  arrived  at  the  yard;  this  being  my 
second  trip,  and  Delbert  will  stay  all 
through  the  season,  getting  home  in  time 
to  commence  school  Sept.  1st.  Previous 
to  going,  we  had  shipped  all  the  needed 
supplies  for  this  yard,  and  they  were 
there  when  we  arrived.  This  shipment 
consisted  of  our  sections  and  foundation, 
also  50  additional  upper  stories  and  the 
necessary  400  frames  and  foundation. 
These  bodies  had  to  be  nailed  and  painted, 
frames  nailed  and  wired,  then  full  sheets 
of  foundation  put  in.  Then,  after  clean- 
ing the  supers,  fence-separators  and  slats, 
we  were  ready  to  commence  setting  up 
sections  and  putting  in  foundation;  yes, 
and  there  was  the  item  of  500  comb 
honey  super  frames  that  we  nailed  and 
wired,  and  put  foundation  in,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  above  work.  It  is  sufficient 
to  say,  twelve  busy  days  were  consumed 
before  I  left  for  home  May  21st;  then 
there  was  a  plenty  left  for  Delbert  to  do, 
inasmuch  as  the  honey  season  was  (we 
thought)  only  three  weeks  off. 

PRODUCING     both      comb       AND       EXTRACTED 

HONEY     IN     THE    SAME     APIARY     AND 

SAME    HIVE. 

This  yard  consists  of  84  colonies  in  10- 
frame  Langstroth  hives  that  were  worked 
for  comb  and  extracted  honey.  Aside 
from  some  one  being  in  the  yard  all  the 
time,  this  extracted  portion  was  worked 
the  same  as  all  our  other  yards  were 
worked  for  extracted  honey. 

The  two  kinds  of  hives  wintered  about 
the  same;  if  there  was  any  difference 
'twas  in  favor  of  the  extracted  portion; 
these  colonies  not  swarming  to  amount  to 
much  th3  previous  ssason,  thair  brood- 
nests  might  have  bsen  in    a    little    better 
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shape  when  they  went  into  winter    quar- 
ters. 

Our  comb  honey  hives  are  of  the  Hed- 
don  style,  only  they  have  ten  frames  in- 
stead of  eight,  as  in  the  regular  Heddon. 
The  bodies  and  supers  are  the  same,  and 
are  the  regular,  deep,  ten-frame  supers, 
shortened  up  to  16>s  inches  long,  by  14 '4 
inches  wide  and  5'4  deep,  inside  measure, 
with  flat  tins  nailed  on  the  bottom  of  the 
ends,  the  tins  projecting  in  %  inch,  for 
the  frames  or  pattern  slats  to  rest  on. 
The  brood  frames  are  16  inches  long,  5>^ 
deep,  outside,  and  are  closed  end  with 
1 -I's  spacing.  As  the  body  is  5 -'4  inches 
deep,  this  leaves  the  regular  %  inch  bee 
space  at  the  top.  To  make  it  into  a  super, 
we  use  six  slats  16x1  :'sX;?s  inches.  These 
are  for  the  twenty-four,  4x5x1 -^s  plain 
sec''Jon  to  rest  on.  Seven  fence  separa- 
tors are  used,  and  on  each  side,  next  the 
side  of  the  super,  is  a  frame  of  new  comb, 
(not  bred  in)  the  same  as  the  brood 
frames,  with  an  extra  end-bar  nailed  in 
the  middle.  This  middle  bar  is  for  the 
purpose  of  pressing  the  sections  together 
in  the  center,  and  two,  or  three,  soper 
springs  can  be  used,  at  the  option  of  the 
bee-keeper.  This  is  our  comb  and  ex- 
tracted honey  super,  the  extracted  honey 
coming  from  these  two,  outside  combs. 

ADVANTAGES   OF    THIS    SYSTEM. 

There  are  several  advantages  in  this 
combination  super;  the  most  important  is 
the  stimulus  these  tvto  combs  give  the 
colony.  The  fact  is,  the  bees  enter  the 
super  and  work  just  as  readily  as  in  ex- 
tracting combs.  No  matter  how  high  you 
tier  up.  there  is  a  continuous  comb  clear 
up  both  sides  of  the  super.  There  is  real- 
ly no  breaking  of  the  cluster,  when  rais- 
ing up  one  super  and  placing  another  un- 
der it.  as  the  bees  form  a  cluster  clear 
down  along  these  outside  combs.  With 
the  Barber  plan  of  giving  a  full  set  of 
shallow  combs  to  get  the  bees  started, 
they  start  all  right,  but  the  trouble  ccmes 
when  we  lift  up  this  super  of  combs  and 
place  our  empty  super  under.  The  cluster 
is  then  broken,  and  if  the  bees  are  not  in 
a    comb    building    mood,    they    sulk,   and 


many  times  swarm,  when  the  super  of 
combs  is  full.  These  full  supers  of  combs 
are  just  the  thing  to  give  at  the  close  of 
the  seeson.  instead  of  a  late  super  of 
sections,  that  would  be  likely  to  get  only 
partly  full. 

A  super,  to  work  to  the  best  advantage, 
ought  to  be  often-frame  width;  this  gives 
room  for  24  sections  in  a  super,  and 
leaves  room  for  the  two  combs.  Some 
one  has  said  that  this  super  produced  ex- 
tracted honey  at  the  cost  of  comb.  To 
this  I  would  say,  the  only  time  the  ex- 
tracted costs  the  same  as  comb,  is  when 
we  are  getting  our  foundation  drawn  out, 
the  first  time  used.  Later,  after  the 
combs  are  drawn  out,  any  one  trying  this 
system  will  soon  be  convinced,  when  he 
sees  how  freely  the  bees  work  in  these 
supers,  right  from  the  start,  that  there 
will  be  no  sulking,  as  we  used  to  have, 
when  we  depended  on  bait  sections  to 
start  the  bees  above.  Before  we  used 
extracting  combs  in  our  supers,  we  used 
to  put  our  bait  sections  in  the  corners  of 
the  super.  The  idea  was  to  get  the  bees 
started  first  in  that  part  of  the  super 
they  usually  work  last.  The  trouble  with 
this  system  was,  each  season  we  would 
try  to  get  all  the  sections  finished,  if  pos- 
sible, so  we  had  baits  for  only  a  few, 
using  four  to  the  super.  As  far  as  they 
went,  they  did  very  well.  Having  had 
these  experiences,  you  caji  see  how  natur- 
al it  would  be  for  me  to  adopt  the  combs 
instead,  when  my  attention  was  called  to 
them.  A  great  advantage,  perhaps  I 
ought  to  say  the  great  advantage,  this 
super  has  over  the  bait  comb  plan  is,  we 
start  the  bees  at  work  in  that  part  of  the 
super  that  usually  is  the  last  to  be  worked. 
If  we  can  accomplish  this,  our  battle  is 
won,  as  far  as  getting  the  bees  to  work  in 
the  super  is  concerned;  but  I  have  left  the 
best  for  the  last.  It  is  this:  Our  being 
able  to  get  the  bees  to  work  in  the  out- 
side first  induces  them  to  take  possession 
of  the  whole  super  of  sections  at  once; 
and  in  thus  getting  the  bees  to  work  every 
section  in  a  super  at  the  same  time,  lies 
much  of  the  secret  of   the    production    of 
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fancy  comb  honey;  and  that  is  just  what 
this  combination  does.  If  the  foundation 
is  put  in  properly,  so  it  hangs  true  and 
even  in  the  center  of  the  section  as  it 
should,  and  the  honey  flow  is  fair,  every 
section  produced  in  this  super  will  be 
fancy,  unless  it  may  be  a  very  few  at  the 
close  of  the  season,  which  will  have  to  go 
into  the  number  one  grade. 

It  was  along  this  line  that  we  produced 
the  exhibition  honey  that  won  the  first 
prize  at  the  Michigan  State  Convention  a 
year  ago;  the  only  time  ever  on  exhibition. 
Another  point,  we  have  not  produced,  and 
sold,  during  the  last  two  years,  to  exceed 
two  per  cent,  of  number  two  honey,  and 
75  per  cent,  would  grade  fancy. 

By  using  a  few  sets  of  these  shallow 
supers  full  of  comb  with  which  to  finish 
up  the  season,  then  feeding  a  few  supers 
at  the  last,  to  get  them  finished,  we  have 
not  had  over  two  supers  of  what  would  be 
called  bait  sections,  in  two  years.  This 
not  having  any  old,  dirty,  propolised  sec- 
tions left  over,  and  being  able  to  com- 
mence the  season  each  year  with  new 
clean  sections,  is  enough,  in  itself,  to  cause 
any  one  desiring  to  produce  a  fine  article 
of  comb  honey,  to  make  the  change. 

May  20th,  before  going  home,  as  the 
weather  conditions  were  favorable,  the 
paper  was  removed  from  the  hives  and 
upper  stories  given  to  all  the  medium  and 
strong  colonies.  This  proved  to  be  just 
30  days  before  the  season  opened.  Much 
of  the  time  during  the  first  19  days  of 
June  the  weather  was  cold  and  disagree- 
able. Had  our  bees  been  confined  to 
their  one  story  hives  during  these  30  days 
previous  to  the  honey  flow,  many  of  them 
would  have  swarmed  at  the  opening  of 
the  honey  season,  but,  as  it  was,  of  the 
84  colonies  in  this  yard,  worked  for  ex- 
tracted honey,  only  five  or  six  swarmed; 
and  the  queen  was  confined  to  the  lower 
story,  with  queen-excluders. 

The  84  colonies  that  were  worked  for 
comb  honey  were  treated  the  same  as 
the  extracted  colonies,  before  the  honey 
season  opened.  We  placed  one  section  of 
a  brood-nest  under  all  the  strongest  col- 


onies; that  is,  this  was  done  as  long  aS 
these  bodies  lasted,  for  they  were  the 
hives  where  the  bees  had  died  the  pre- 
vious winter.  There  were  enough  for 
about  half  of  them,  counting  some  that 
were  taken  from  a  few  that  were  so  light 
as  to  need  only  one  section  of  their  hive. 
What  others  there  were  that  needed  more 
room  before  the  season,  were  given  a 
shallow  extracting  set  of  combs  on  top, 
first  putting  on  a  queen-excluder,  as  we 
did  not  want  brood  reared  in  our  nice 
white  combs.  At  the  first  signs  of  the 
honey  season  opening,  these  extra  half 
stories  were  removed  and  supers  of  sec- 
tions given.  This  was  June  19th,  the 
date  of  my  third  visit  to  this  yard.  As 
the  second  stories  were  already  on  the 
extracted  honey  colonies,  there  was  noth- 
ing to  do  with  them.  After  removing 
these  extra  stories  from  the  comb  honey 
colonies,  and  getting  them  into  their  regu- 
lar size  hive,  and  uniting  all  the  little,  one- 
section  colonies,  making  all  strong,  we 
gave  each  a  super,  arranged  as  I  have 
explained  heretofore. 

TIERING    UP   BY  PUTTING   SUPERS  ON  TOP. 

This  being  done,  1  was  ready  to  start 
for  home;  and  m.y  son  Delbert.  who  was 
to  stay  here  clear  through  the  season,  was 
instructed  to  give  an  additional  super  on 
top,  as  soon  as  these  first  given  were  one- 
half  to  two-thirds  full.  When  the  bees 
were  nicely  started  in  this  top  super, 
when  it  was,  say,  one-fourth  full,  it 
would  indicate  that  the  first-given  super 
was  about  full.  The  combs  might  not  be 
capped,  but  the  foundation  would  be  near- 
ly drawn  out.  and  the  time  had  come  to 
change  places  with  the  supers,  by  plac- 
ing the  full  one  ^on  top.  Then  another 
empty  super  is  to  be  placed  on  top  again; 
and  then  when  this  third  super  is  a  fourth 
full,  or  so,  lift  up  the  two  lower  supers, 
and  place  this  last,  or  light  super  next 
the  hive.  It  will  not  be  long  now  before 
some  of  this  first  will  be  capped  and 
ready  to  come  off. 

From  now  on  there  will  be  work,  and 
lots  of  it,  for  as  soon  as  these  supers  are 
X  capped,  or  a  little  more,  we  put  a  bee- 
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escape  under,  and  remove  and  clean  and 
crate,  ready  for  the  market.  The  combs 
that  are  not  sealed,  ready  to  crate,  are 
put  back  into  a  super,  and  when  full  it  is 
given  to  some  colony  that  needs  room,  to 
be  finished.  This  process  of  giving  supers, 
as  I  have  explained,  is  kept  up  until  the 
season  is  tv/o-thirds  over,  at  which  time 
my  fourth  visit  is  planned. 

Remus,  Mich.,  Jan.  21,   190Z. 
(To  be  continued.) 

[It  is  seldom  I  have  occasion  to  criticise 
anything  written  by  Mr.  Townsend,  and 
it  is  possible  that,  with  his  experience,  1 
might  agree  with  him,  but  there  are  one 
or  two  points  in  his  method  of  tiering  up 
and  removing  finished  sections,  upon 
which  1  would  be  glad  to  know  his  rea- 
sons. 

Why  put  the  second  super  on  top,  leave 
it  until  it  is  one-fourth  completed,  then 
place  if  next  to  the  brood  nest?  Why  not 
place  it  next  to  the  brood  nest  in  the  first 
place  ?  The  same  might  be  asked  in 
regard  to  the  third  super,  why  put  it  on 
top  and  remove  it  to  the  bottom  ?  I  sus- 
pect the  answer  will  be  that  this  method 
prevents  any  break    between    the    brood 


nest  and  the  super.  But  1  thought  the 
extracting  combs  at  the  side  prevented 
this  break  ?  Possibly  this  isn't  the  reason. 
Perhaps  the  object  is  to  push  along  to 
completion  as  rapidly  as  possible,  the  first 
super  of  sections.  This  changing  about 
of  supers  is  a  lot  of  work  in  a  large  apiary, 
and  I  feel  sure  that  so  practical  a  man  as 
Mr.  Townsend  would  not  follow  the  plan 
unless  he  found  it  profitable.  Bro.  Town- 
send,  give  us  the  reason. 

Then  there  is  the  removal  of  a  super 
when  only  three-fourths  of  the  sections 
are  completed.  Seems  to  me,  when  there 
are  extracting  combs  at  the  side,  and  the 
sections  all  begun  at  the  same  time,  as 
Bro.  Townsend  tells  us  so  enthusiastically, 
that  there  would  be  so  little  difference  in 
the  sections  that  not  much  time  would  be 
gained  in  removing  a  super  when  three- 
fourths  completed.  The  combs  certainly 
would  not  have  time  to  become  travel- 
stained.  If  the  season  were  nearing  the 
close,  and  there  was  anxiety  to  secure  the 
rapid  capping  of  all  unsealed  sections,  I 
can  see  a  reason  for  thus  wishing  to  crowd 
the  bees  upon  as  few  combs  as  possible, 
but  in  the  fore  part  of  the  season — friend 
Townsend.  why  do  you  do  it? — Editor.] 


Some  Griticisms  of  the  National  and 

Its  Officers. 


ARTHUR  C.  MILLFR. 


The  best  critics  are  they. 

Who,  with  what  they  gainsay. 
Offer  another  and  better  way. 

DEAR  Mr.  Hutchinson:— In  the  Aug. 
Review  you  say  that  "The  Am.  Bee- 
Keeper  embraces  every  opportunity,  and 
sometimes  manufactures  one,  for  attack- 
ing the  National  Bee-Keepers'  Associa- 
tion. Because  the  publishers  of  the  Bee- 
Keepe''  are  furnishing  goods  at  wholesale 


to  a  company  of  Eastern  bee-keepers  is 
no  excuse  for  this  journal  to  be  continual- 
ly belittling  and  misrepresenting  the  o,.ly 
National  organization  in  this  country." 

To  the  foregoing  I  beg  leave  to  make 
reply.  First  the  A.  B.  K.  never  "manu- 
factures" opportunities  for  attacking  the 
National,  nor  do  I  consider  criticism  of 
the  doings  of  its  officers  or  the  shortcom- 
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ingB  of  the  Association  as  it  has  been  con- 
ducted for  some  time,  as  in  any  sense 
"attacks."  The  Association  is  ostensibly 
for  the  protection  and  benefit  of  its  mem- 
bers; from  them  it  collects  annually  a  sum 
of  money  that  it  may  render  those  ser- 
vices and  benefits.  I  am  a  member  of  the 
society,  and  have  as  such  paid  in  many 
dollars,  but  when  I  attempt  to  get  any 
help  in  the  form  of  the  circular  material,  1 
am  handed  out  a  few  sloppy  circulars. 
The  only  possible  redress  that  I  have  is  to 
publish  the  fact.  The  conditions  which  I 
wished  to  meet  were  these:  The  bee- 
keeping industry  of  Rhode  Islandjs  smaW; 
few  persons  have  over  a  score  of  colonies; 
and  1  have  not  found  half  a  dozen  per- 
sons who  are  seriously  concerned  as  to 
bee  diseases  or  laws  to  suppress  them. 
But  the  bee-keepers  of  the  States  of  Con- 
necticut and  Massachusetts  are  inter- 
ested in  having  the  diseases  suppressed 
here  as  well  as  in  their  own  States.  Un- 
der the  circumstances  work  must  be  done 
through  the  fruit  growers.  Granges.  Hor- 
ticultural societies,  etc,  and  that  sort  of 
work  called  for  literature  as  well  as  let- 
ters, speeches  and  personal  work.  To  get 
such  literature  I  wrote  of  the  conditions 
to  the  General  Manager  of  the  National, 
and  in  return  received  six  circulars  which, 
while  containing  some  pertinent  matter, 
contained  much  that  was  not  relevant, 
and  the  whole  appearance  of  the  circulars 
was  more  suggestive  of  a  cheap  advertis- 
ing circular  than  of  educational  matter. 
A  letter  from  Mr.  France,  the  General 
Manager,  said  that  was  all  he  had.  1 
have  had  no  evidenae  of  his  attempting  to. 
produce  any  more  of  the  same  circulars 
or  any  others.  But  I  have  received  evi- 
dence that  he  resents  criticism,  for  a  cir- 
cular sent  out  by  him  makes  much  the 
same  charge  that  you  have.  The  circular 
last  referred  to  is  mostly  composed  of 
advertisements  of  goods  wanted  or  for 
sale  by  a  score  or  more  individual  mem- 
bers, and  includes  at  least  one  advertise- 
ment after  which  is  the  word  "sold."  If 
sold  why  pay  for  printing  it?  This  cir- 
cular   probably    cost  the  'Association  ap- 


proximately $25  for  printing  and  postage 
to  benefit  about  25  members,  but  the 
manager  apparently  does  not  think  the 
interests  of  the  bee-keeping  industry  of 
Mass.,  R.  1.  and  Conn.,  worth  further 
thought. 

The  foregoing  1  cite  in  detail  because  1 
was  directly  concerned  and  know  the  de- 
tails.    It  will  suffice  for  the  present. 

As  to  the  second  part  of  your  comment. 
You  say: — "Because  the  publishers  of  the 
Bee-Keeper  are  furnishing  goods  at 
wholesale  to  a  company  of  Eastern  bee- 
keepers is  no  excuse  etc."  It  is  no  excuse, 
nor  do  1  see  any  connection  between  the 
publishers"  business  policy  and  the  man- 
agement of  the  National.  It  seems  to  me 
that  in  your  comment  you  show  grievous 
displeasure  at  the  wholesale  price  matter 
and  that  it  is  to  discredit  that  that  you 
are  most  anxious.  If  the  National  is  what 
it  pretends  to  be,  and  if  the  Review  really 
means  what  it  has  said  in  the  past,  then 
Both  should  welcome  wholesale  prices 
where  ever  they  may  be  had.  As  to  a 
"company  of  Eastern  bee-keepers"  that 
is  entirely  a  figment  of  your  imagination. 
No  such  company  exists.  The  prices  are 
I  believe  still  open  to  any  society  of  bee- 
keepers who  care  to  accept  them,  either 
Western  or  Eastern.  The  grapes  need 
not  look  sour  to  you,  they  sire  within  your 
reach;  or  if  freight  charges  interfere  I 
would  respectfully  suggest  that  you  ap- 
peal to  the  National  Association,  which 
can,  doubtless,  with  its  larger  membership 
and  wider  field,  secure  somewhere  as 
much  or  more  reduction  as  the  associated 
societies  of  the  State  of  New  York  secur- 
ed for  all  bee-keepers'  societies. 

In  closing  permit  me  to  say  that  neither 
Mr.  Hill  nor  myself  are  in  any  way,  shape 
or  manner  guided  in  our  conduct  of  the 
American  Bee-Keeper  by  the  commercial 
policy  of  the  owners  of  the  paper.  Also 
let  me  say  that  we  are  both  members  of 
the  National  Association,  and  I  believe 
are  quite  as  anxious  as  you  are  to  see  it 
prosper  and  become  a  real  benefit  to  the 
bee-keepers  of  the  land.  Washing  dirty 
linen  in  public  is  not  the  pleasantest  way 
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of  cleaning'  it  but  sometimes  it  is  the  only 
way  to  get  improved  laundry  facilities. 

Providence.  R.  1.  Sept.   1,   1907. 

I  Dear  Friend  Miller— Criticisms  of  the 
National  and  its  officers  are  all  right  if 
proffered  in  the  right  spirit.  You  say  that 
the  editors  of  the  Bee-Keeper  are  anxious 
to  see  the  National  prosper  and  become  a 
real  benefit  to  the  bee-keepers  of  the 
land.  This  mav  be  true,  but  in  the  col- 
umns of  the  Bee-Keeper  1  find  only  fault 
finding  and  sarcastic  flings — no  spirit  of 
friendliness  nor  helpfulness. 

You  say  Mr.  France  "resents  criticism."' 
He  ought  to  resent  such  criticism  as  ap- 
pears in  the  Bee-Keeper  regarding  the 
National.  Every  member  with  a  sense  of 
justice  in  his  heart  will  resent  it. 

The  circulars  sent  out  by  Manager 
France  may  not  be  above  criticism,  and 
if  Mr.  Miller,  or  any  one  else,  will  take 
the  trouble  to  write  and  tell  him  in  what 
way  they  can  be  improved,  do  this  in  a 
friendly  helpful  spirit,  there  will  be  no  re- 
sentment. 

1  have  worked  side  by  side  with  Mr. 
France  in  Wisconsin,  New  York  and 
Michigan;  1  have  roomed  with  him  many 
a  time  at  conventions:  I  have  visited  him 
at  his  home:  and  1  know  him  as  no  other 


man  in  the  work  knows  him,  and  a  more 
whole-souled,  useful,  tireless  worker  for 
the  good  of  bee-keepers,  1  never  met: 
and  he  needs  cheering  words,  encourage- 
ment and  helful  criticism—  not  incessant 
fault  finding. 

Having  said  this.  1  can't  refrain  from 
saying  that  the  editors  of  the  American 
Bee-Keeper  are  both  good  men,  excellent 
bee-keepers,  splendid  writers,  and  warm 
friends  of  mine;  in  fact,  each  of  them  has 
performed  an  act  that  might  almost  be 
said  to  have  sealed  our  friendship.  The 
private  letters  they  write  me  are  delight- 
ful; they  are  kind  and  considerate,  and 
full  of  sympathy:  and  I  am  sometimes  led 
to  wonder  if  the  course  taken  by  the  Bee- 
Keeper  regarding  the  National  is  not 
prompted  by  something  that  does  not  ap- 
pear upon  the  surface. 

No.  friend  Miller,  you  seriously  misun- 
derstand me  if  you  think  I  am  opposed  to 
the  success  of  co-operation  in  the  East. 
1  am  pleased  over  the  success,  and  have 
said  so  several  times,  but  I  am  saddened, 
yes  and  "maddened,"  at  the  senselessness 
of  the  attack  upon  the  National  that  was 
opened  at  the  same  time,  and  by  the  men, 
or  some  of  them,  who  helped  to  make  co- 
operation a  auccess.  Because  co-opera- 
tion was  a  success,  why  attack  the  Na- 
tional and  its  ofificers? — Editor.] 


Natural   or  Artificial  Supersedure  of 
Queens,  Which  ? 


R.  L.  TAYLOR 


OT^HE  most  important  item  of  expense  in 
^^  the  production  of  honey  is  labor,  and 
every  year  it  is  challenging  our  considera- 
tion with  increased  force.  I  often  find 
myself  excited  with  surprise  at  the  per- 
sistence of  certain  operations  of  the  apiary 
that,  perhaps  in  the  case  of  the  novice,  or 
when  labor  was  easily  obtained  and  cost 


little,  were  well  enough,  but  are  now  costly 
as  well  as  useless.  Take  the  clipping  of 
queens'  wings,  an  operation  still  practiced 
by  a  vast  number  of  apiarists,  involving 
much  labor  and  to  what  end  ?  I  prac- 
ticed this  invention  of  the  evil  one  for 
several  years  under  the  advice  of  those 
high  in  apiarian  councils,  and    now,   after 
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having  foresworn  it  for  some  years.  1  un- 
Inesitatingly  oronoLince  clipped  queens  in 
swarming  time  to  be  an  unmitigated 
nuisance     but  that  is  another  subject. 

Does  artificial  supersedure  or  requeen- 
ing  come  in  the  category  of  useless  and 
costly  operations  ?  I  proceed  on  the  un- 
derstanding that  artificial  supersedure  or 
requeening  is  that  method  of  changing 
the  queen  of  a  colony  that  involves  the 
purchase  or  the  rearing  of  a  new  queen, 
the  finding  and  the  removal  of  the  old  one, 
and  the  introduction  of  the  new  one,  and 
natural  supersedure  any  one  that  does 
not  require  these  steps. 

The  correct  answer  to  the  question  con- 
tained in  my  title  is  contained  in  the  an- 
swer to  another,  to  wit:  Which  pays  the 
better,  financially,  for  the  matter  must  be 
considered  with  reference  not  to  those 
keeping  a  few  bees  from  sentimental  or 
experimental  reasons,  but  to  those  keep- 
ing them  for  the  direct  net  cash  results. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  either  method 
costs.  Let  the  matter  be  considered  on 
the  basis  of  one  hundred  colonies.  In  ar- 
tificial supersedure  the  first  item  of  ex- 
pense is  the  purchase  or  production  of 
one  hundred  queens,  which  can  hardly  be 
estimated  at  less  than  S50.  After  that 
comes  the  finding  and  removal  of  the 
queens  from  crowded  hives — for  to  be  of 
any  marked  advantage  it  must  be  done 
before  the  colonies  become  depleted,  that 
is,  if  it  is  to  be  done  generally  and  sys- 
tematically, unless,  indeed,  it  be  done  in 
the  early  spring,  in  which  case  the  cost  of 
queens  would  be  doubled.  I  have  never 
been  able  to  find  any  pleasure  in  search- 
ing for  queens  in  populous  colonies;  some 
bee-keepers  may  possibly  enjoy  it,  but,  to 
me,  it  is,  when  it  becomes  necessary,  an 
indefinable  burden — a  burden  over  and 
above  the  labor  required.  The  overflow- 
ing bees,  robber  bees,  perhaps,  and  either 
slow  work  or  else  the  crushing  of  bees 
are  all  but  intolerable.  Of  course,  there 
are  ways  by  which  these  disagreeable 
features  may  be  to  some  extent  avoided, 
but.  at  best,  if  to  be  done  when  colonies 
are  populous,    an    offer  of  $25    for  per- 


forming the  job  would  not  be  a  great 
temptation. 

Then  there  are  100  queens  to  be  intro- 
duced; and  after  all  is  done,  what  has 
been  gained?  Colonies  with  queens  that 
possibly,  but  by  no  means  certainly,  may 
average  a  little  better,  and  that  is  all. 
Some  of  these  queens,  as  with  any  intro- 
duced queens,  will  disappear  after  begin- 
ning to  lay;  occasionally  one  will  not  be 
accepted  at  all.  It  is  quite  probable  that 
two  or  three  of  the  colonies,  unless  looked 
after  closely,  may  go  into  winter  quarters 
queenless;  and  if  the  bees  have  wintered 
badly  the  queens  will  keep  perishing  in 
the  spring  just  as  the  rejected  ones  would 
have  done  in  the  same  circumstances. 
Queens  in  colonies  that  have  wintered  well, 
even  though  such  colonies  have  not  been 
requeened,  do  not  disappear  by  the  half 
dozen  in  the  spring.  In  an  apiary  of  from 
150  to  200  colonies  I  seldom  find  more 
than  two  or  three  queenless  colonies,  in 
fact,  as  many  colonyless  queens  as  queen- 
less colonies. 

I  will  not  deny  that  one  may  keep  his 
apiary  a  little  more  uniform  in  strength 
by  the  requeening  of  an  occasional  colony, 
but  1  cannot  escape  the  conviction  that 
his  care  and  time  might  be  more  profit- 
ably employed  in  a  financial  point  of 
view.  If  the  gratification  of  a  sentiment 
is  cf  more  value  in  his  estimation,  of  more 
value    than    a    thicker    wallet,    well    and 


Who  dare  affirm  that,  not  better  but  as 
good  queens  can  be  supplied  colonies  by 
any  interference  of  the  hand  of  man  as 
by  natural  supersedure,  where  all  is  ac- 
complished without  any  excitement  or 
disturbance  ?  The  bees,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, attend  to  this  very  well,  as  was 
to  be  expected,  for  it  is  nature.  There 
will  be  a  few  failures,  no  doubt,  but  if  my 
own  experience  is  a  safe  guide,  five  per  cent, 
would  easily  cover  the  whole  of  them. 
How  easy,  then,  becomes  the  solution  of 
the  whole  matter;  simply  keep,  with  al- 
most no  trouble  or  expense,  five  percent, 
more  colonies. 

Lapeer.  Mich..  Aug.  22,   190Z. 
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Buckwheat  did  not  furnish  us   any  sur- 
plus this  year. 


The  Natiora!  convention  will  be  held 
this  year  in  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 
October  30.  and  31.  Excursion  rates 
on  account  of  Jamestown  Exposition. 


lU'tLfara^t'*^ 


Superseding  Queens  when  they  reach 
a  certain  age  is  a  subject  that  has  brought 
out  quite  a  lot  of  correspondence— more 
will  be  given  next  month. 

Messrs.  Facey  and  Atwater  each  sent  a 
good  article  for  this  issue  of  the  Review, 
but  they  will  be  seasonable  next  month. 
and  other  matters  were  pressing,  so  they 
were  left  over. 

Twenty  Cents  a  pound,  in  a  jobbing  way 
to  grocers,  is  where  the  price  of  fancy 
comb  honey  will  probably  go  before  the 
season  is  over;  so  says  Mr.  A.  G.  Wood- 
man of  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan;  and  he 
has  lots  of  experience  in  both  buying  and 
selling. 

Screw-Caps  on  cans  are  sometimes  hard 
to  turn,  and  there  are  tongs  for  this  pur- 
pose, if  you  have  no  tongs,  tie  a  stout 
string  to  the  end  of  a  stout  stick,  wind  the 
string  once  around  the  cap,  pull  on  the 
end  of  the  string  to  draw  it  up  tight,  then 
use  the  stick  as  a  lever  to  turn  the  cap. 


A  late  honey  season  is  usually  a  short  one, 
says  E.  D.  Townsend.  in  Gleanings,  and  1 
agree  with  him.  When  the  warm  weather 
finally  comes,  and  nature  gets  things 
started,  it  seems  as  though  she,  realizing 
the  need  for  haste,  hustles  things  through 
with  more  than  the  usual  speed. 


Sixty  Years  will  soon  rest  upon  my  head, 
and  yet.  1  never  felt  younger,  stronger, 
brighter,  more  enthusiastic  and  ready  for 
some  new  enterprise  or  "good  time"  than 
1  do  at  present;  and  1  hope  the  Review 
will  inspire  similar  feelings  in   its  readers. 


r«.*^rf«,rf«*««« 


J.  P.  Moore,  the  veteran  queen  breeder 
of  Kentucky,  writes  me  that  he  now  has 
560  nuclei,  and  the  average  output  of 
queens  is  1100  per  month.  In  July  he 
sold  1165,  which  brought  him  S862.05 
Another  year  he  will  have  between  700 
and  800  nuclei. 

Every  beginner  in  bee-keeping  should 
not  now  jump  into  queen  rearing  with  the 
idea  that  there  is  a  fortune  in  the  busi- 
ness. Mr.  Moore  and  his  locality  are  es- 
pecially adapted  to  this  business,  he  has 
a  strain  of  bees  that  are  without  a  su- 
perior in  this  country,  and  he  has  worked 
at  the  business  at  least  a  quarter  of  a 
century — he  is  now  reaping  the  fruits  of 
many  years  of  toil  and  stick-a-to-ative- 
ness. 


«^^«  ii,»^.»^^^* 


Labels  for  honey  are  the  subject  of 
much  inquiry  since  the  National  pure  food 
laws  went  into  effect.  In  the  first  place, 
let  it  be  said  that  the  labeling  of  honey  is 
not  compulsory— you  can  label  it  or  not, 
just  as  you  please,  but  it  must  be  labeled 
truthfully  if  it  is  labeled.  Another  thing, 
so  long  as  your  honey  is  sold  in  your  own 
State  the  National  law  has  no  bearing 
whatever--only  when  it  is  shipped  from 
one  State  to  another.  A  man  who  buys 
honey  and  puts  it  up  for  inter-state  trade, 
can  do  a»  he  likes  about  putting  on  a 
label;  but.  if  a  label  is  used,  it  must  state 
that  the  honey  is  "put  up,"  or  "bottled," 
or  "distributed."  (not  produced)  by  so  and 
so. 
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Fall  Feeding. 

The  sooner  fall  feeding-  is  attended  to 
now,  the  better.  The  bees  will  now  have 
time  to  ripen  and  cap  over  the  stores  given 
them,  and  get  everything  in  apple-pie  or- 
der for  winter.  The  position  and  char- 
acter of  the  stores  have  much  to  do  with 
the  successful  winter  of  the  bees. 

Then  there  is  another  point:  If  the  bees 
have  not  gathered  any  stores  since  early 
in  the  season,  there  ought  to  bs  some 
stimulative  feeding  to  encourage  breeding, 
and  thus  have  some  young  bees  for  win- 
ter. 1  had  a  letter  today  from  a  man  in 
Canada,  saying  that  his  bees  had  gather- 
ed no  stores  since  fruit  bloom,  and  the 
bees  had  run  down  in  numbers  until  he 
was  fearful  that  he  could  not  winter 
them.  Last  year,  here  at  Flint,  my  bees 
gathered  no  honey  after  the  close  of 
the  white  clover  honey  harvest,  hence 
there  was  not  very  much  breeding  late  in 
the  season.  There  were  plenty  of  bees  in 
the  hives  when  put  into  the  cellar,  but 
many  of  the  bees  were  old,  and  when 
spring  came  many  of  the  bees  (not  col- 
onies) were  dead  from  old  age.  The  bees 
were  all  clean,  dry  and  healthy,  but  1  was 
surprised  to  see  how  few  there  were  in 
many  of  the  hives.  This  year  1  am  giving 
them  an  occasionally  a  feed  this  month, 
and  probably  will  continue  it  a  part  of 
next  month.  No  amount  of  fussing  next 
spring  will  atone  for  neglecting  the  bees 
this  fall. 


»>i*^^tr»^i«ji^ 


"Music  Hath  Charms." 

A  few  days  ago  I  heard  a  professional 
violinist  play  a  few  solos  in  the  back  room 
of  a  barber  shop.  There  was  no  one 
present  except  a  few  chums  of  earlier 
days,  and  he  was  playing  with  all  that 
abandon,  and  "just  for  the  love  of  it," 
style  that  usually  characterizes  playing 
under  such  circumstances.  But  how  he 
did  play  !  How  the  tones  rose  and  fell, 
and  died  away  to  a  whisper.  Then  they 
set  my  pulses  dancing  until  1  could  scarce- 
ly sit  still.  Then,  without  peing  able  to 
say  why,  I  found  my  eyes  g-rowing  moist, 


and  I  was  biting  my  lips  to  keep  back 
actual  sobs. 

When  it  was  all  over  1  found  myself  say- 
ing "Oh,  if  I  could  only  play  like  that  !" 
Then  the  thought  came  to  me,  suppose 
this  musician  should  go  with  me  to  an 
apiary,  see  the  rows  of  white  hives  dot- 
ting the  greensward,  listen  to  the  myriads 
of  bees  on  the  wing,  inhale  the  fragrance 
that  arises  from  an  apiary  in  the  clover- 
time,  see  the  building  of  the  dainty  combs, 
the  piling  up  of  the  glass-fronted  cases  of 
honey,  and  all  the  other  beauties  of 
modern  bee  culture,  he,  too,  might  turn 
away  with  a  sigh,  and  say  "What  wouldn't 
I  give  if  I  could  manage  a  business  like 
this  !'■ 

We  are  too  much  given  to  seeing  and 
magnifying  the  beauties  of  some  other 
business  than  our  own. 


««^^rf«*'^ii,»*^ 


The  Bee  Journals  of  this  country  are 
now  fewer  in  number  than  they  have  been 
in  many  years,  but  it  is  likely  that  more 
will  soon  be  started.  If  everybody  knew 
as  much  about  it  as  do  those  already  in 
the  business,  no  more  would  be  started. 
The  truth  is  that  the  field  is  already  more 
than  covered.  1  don't  say  that  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  make  a  success  of 
another  bee  journal,  but  the  same  amount 
of  time,  talents  and  capital  put  into 
straight  honey  production  would  bring 
much  larger  returns.  Why  do  1  publish 
the  Review?  Because  it  has  now  b acorn e 
a  profitable  business,  but  to  make  it  such 
has  cost  years  of  hard  work  and  thou- 
sands of  dollars.  As  1  have  said  before, 
in  these  columns,  if  1  should  now  sell  the 
Review  for  S5,000,  1  would  not,  with  this 
capital,  and  my  years  of  experience, 
think  of  starting  another  bee  journal — I 
would  turn  my  whole  attention  to  honey 
production.  Having  built  up  the  Review 
to  what  it  is,  1  can  now  continue  it  at  a 
good  profit,  but,  having  "been  through  the 
mill,"  I  know  there  are  many  things  that 
are  easier  of  accomplishment  and  more 
profitable  than  that  of  making  a  success 
of  starting  a  bee  jonrnal.  Yes,  and  most 
of  the  ventures    in    this  line  are  not  sue- 
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cesses;  hence  it  is  always  with  a  sort  of 
sorrowful  sympathy  that  1  read  "Vol.  1. 
No.  1." 


» »ii »« ^*m*»^« 


A  5|)ecial  Request. 

Several  times  1  have  asked  favors  of 
my  subscribers,  and  they  have  never 
failed  me,  and  I  now  have  one  to  ask  in 
which  it  seems  they  ought  to  be  equally 
interested  with  myself.  It  is  a  simple  re- 
quest, and  one  that,  it  seems  to  me,  can 
be  easily  granted.  I  wish  each  reader  to 
write  and  tell  me  what  particular  subject 
he  would  like  discussed  in  the  Review, 
and,  if  possible,  give  the  name  of  the  bee- 
keeper in  whose  views  he  is  particularly 
interested.  For  instance,  just  write  on  a 
postal  something  as  follows:  "I  would  like 
to  have  Mr.  J.  E.  Crane  tell  me  the  most 
practical  way  to  improve  my  stock — Wm. 
Streeter."'  Or:  "Get  Mr.  F.  Greiner  to 
tell  us  how  co-operation  is  working  out  in 
New  York— Orville  Skinner.'"  Or:  "What 
is  the  best  use  that  can  be  made  o*f  the 
honey  that  does  not  drain  out  of  cap- 
pings  ? — John  Williams." 

The  foregoing  are  given  simply  as  sam- 
ples. Now,  please,  dear  reader,  don't 
neglect  this,  nor  put  it  off,  thinking:  "Oh, 
the  others  will  write;  it  won't  be  neces- 
sary for  me."  For  once,  put  on  your 
thinking  cap,  and  decide  just  one  thing 
that  you  don't  know  about  bee-keeping 
but  would  like  to  know.  What  is  the  one 
question  that  you  would  like  answered, 
the  one  problem  you  wish  solved,  and,  if 
there  is  any  particular  bee-keeper  in 
whose  views  you  are  particularly  inter- 
ested, let  me  know  his  name. 

The  editor  of  a  bee  journal  does  not  al- 
ways know  in  what  particular  subjects 
his  readers  are  most  interested.  In  many 
instances  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to 
secure  the  information,  if  he  only  knew 
what  was  wanted.  If  my  subscribers 
will  only  take  hold  of  this  matter,  it  will 
do  much  to  make  the  Review  more  helpful 
than  ever.  Once  more  let  me  urge  you 
not  to  neglect  this.  Write  this  very  day 
--do  it  right  now, 


Strive  to  Stcind  at  the  Head. 

How  we  do  enjoy  seeing  a  man  do  a 
thing  even  just  a  little  better  than  the  or- 
dinary, and  when  it  is  done  much  better, 
our  admiration  is  boundless.  The  other 
evening,  in  company  with  my  wife  and 
daughter,  1  visited  the  Bijou  theater.  As 
a  rule,  1  care  very  little  for  seeing  clog 
dancing,  but  there  were  two  men  at  this 
entertainment  whose  performances  in 
this  line  I  thoroughly  enjoyed.  It  did  not 
seem  possible  to  me  that  the  human 
body  could  be  made  to  perform  such  mo- 
tions, and  I  will  admit  that  my  admira- 
tion was  great.  Then  I  asked  myself 
why  1  had  enjoyed  this  dancing,  and  I 
unhesitatingly  answered  that  it  was  be- 
cause it  was  so  much  better  than  I  had 
ever  before  seen.  Then  I  said  that  this 
little  thing  should  be  an  object  lesson  to 
me;  that  1  would  begin  right  then  and 
there,  and  put  forth  my  best  endeavors  to 
advance  in  m,y  chosen  profession,  to  stand 
at  the  head,  and  help  my  readers  to  do 
the  same. 

Dear  reader,  where  do  you  stand?  If 
not  at  the  head,  why  not,  and  still  fur- 
ther, why  not  resolve  that  you  will  stand 
there,  and  then  carry  out  your  resolve  ? 
Are  you  barely  making  a  living  with  a 
few  colonies  ?  Why  not  arouse  yourself, 
and  branch  out.  and  keep  more  bees,  and 
learn  to  keep  them  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  some  monsy?  Three  years  ago  1 
did  not  own  a  bee,  now  my  brother  and 
myself  are  managing  over  500  colonies, 
owninfj  most  of  them,  and  in  the  past  two 
very  poor  seasons  have  produced  about 
40,000  pounds  of  honey.  Perhaps  this  is 
nothing  to  boast  of.  Others  might  have 
done  better;  but  here  is  the  point;  others 
fully  as  bright  as  myself  have  made  no 
advancement.  The  starting  point  is  to  re- 
solve to  advance,  and  it  is  the  most  im- 
portant of  all.  Just  decide  that  you  will 
stand  at  the  head,  that  you  will  "dance 
better  than  any  one  else,"  that  your  lo- 
cality shall  be  the  best,  that  your  stock 
shall  be  unexcelled,  that  your  hives  and 
fixtures  shall  be    of   th§    best,  and  your 
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methods  and  system  well  adapted  to  your 
needs.  Read  all  of  the  bee  books  and 
journals,  visit  successful  bee-keepers,  at- 
tend conventions,  study,  think,  arouse 
yourself  and  stand  at  the  head. 


*«ji^«^«-«i 


Filling  60-pound  Cans  With  Honey. 
Mr.  F.  H.  Cyrenius,  of  New  York,  illus- 
trates and  describes  in  Gleanings  a  de- 
vice for  filling-  60-pound  cans  with  honey. 
By  the  way.  Mr.  France  told  me  of  this 
same  plan  two  or  three  years  ago.  and  I 
gave  it  in  the  Review  at  the  time. 

The  plan  is  to  take  the  bottom  out  of  a 
60-pound  can,  or  else  have  a  can  made 
of  about  the  same  capacity  as  a  60-pound 
can,  then  have  a  funnel-shaped  tube  fitted 
on  over  the  nozzle  and  soldered  fast. 
This  makes  a  sort  of  measure  in  which  to 
run  the  honey  before  it  is  run  into  the 
regular  60-pound  can;  that  is,  this  open- 
bottomed  can  is  first  filled  up  to  the  60- 
pound  mark,  then  the  honey  is  allowed  to 
run  out  of  the  nozzle  into  a  regular  60- 
pound  can. 

To  stop  up  this  nozzle  while  the  meas- 
uring can  is  being  filled,  a  long  plug  is 
used,  one  several  inches  longer  than  the 
can  is  deep.  The  lower  end  fits  into  the 
opening  in  the  bottom  of  the  can,  then, 
when  everything  is  all  in  place,  this  plug 
is  pulled  out,  and  away  goes  the  honey 
into  the  lower  can. 

I  have  never  used  such  an  arrange- 
ment, but  it  seems  to  me  that  there  are 
one  or  two  objections.  First,  we  have  to 
wait  until  the  open-bottomed  can  hes 
been  filled  with  honey.  Then  we  have  to 
wait  until  the  honey  has  run  out  into  the 
other  can.  If  I  were  going  to  use  such 
an  arrangement  I  should  have  two  or 
three  measuring  cans,  then  one  or  two  of 
them  could  be  emptying  themselves  while 
I  was  filling  another.  Then  there  would 
remain  only  one  objection  that  1  can  think 
of,  and  that  is  that  honey  is  often  so  thick 
that  it  requires  a  long  time  for  it  to  run 
off  the  sides  of  a  vessel.  Suppose  we  fill 
a  can  up  to  the  60-pound  mark,  and  set 
it  to  running   into   another  can.     A  lot  of 


thick  honey  will  adhere  to  the  sides  and 
bottom  of  the  can,  unless  we  wait  a  long 
time  for  it  to  run  out.  Possibly  by  filling 
the  can  just  a  little  above  the  60-pound 
mark,  thus  taking  into  account  the  amount 
that  will  adhere  to  the  sides  of  the  can, 
we  might  come  somewhere  near  getting  it 
accurate  without  waiting  for  all  of  the 
honey  to  run  out. 

I  would  much  rather  run  the  honey  di- 
rectly into  the  cans,  and  then  use  an 
electrical  alarm  bell  to  give  the  warning 
when  the  can  is  nearly  full.  Have  a  bat- 
tery and  a  door  bell  that  can  be  bought 
for  less  than  a  dollar.  Have  one  end  of 
the  wire  wound  around  the  back  end  of 
the  scale  beam,  and  the  other  end  of  the 
wire  arranged  just  above  the  outer  end  of 
the  beam.  When  the  beam  rises  it  touches 
the  wire  and  completes  the  circuit,  ringing 
the  bell.  Set  the  scales  a  pound  or  two 
short  and  warning  will  be  given  in  time. 


«n«-^««,rf«.<^ir» 


Bee  Journals  are  now  offered  at  very 
low  prices.  One  after  another  has  low- 
ered its  price  until,  as  one  of  them  ex- 
presses it.  they  are  "practically  given 
away."  Of  course,  the  object  of  these 
low  prices  is  to  secure  more  subscribers. 
1  doubt  the  profitableness  of  this  cutting 
of  prices  in  bee  journalism.  If  all  the 
journals  were  alike,  like  so  many  pounds 
of  sugar,  custom  might  be  gained  by  the 
cutting  of  prices;  but  they  are  not  alike; 
each  has  its  friends  and  subscribers; 
those  who  prefer  that  style  of  journal; 
and  the  price,  within  reasonable  bounds, 
does  not  cut  any  great  figure.  When  a 
man  finds  that  a  journal  is  really  helpful 
to  him.  that  its  value  is  ten  times  its  cost, 
the  matter  of  25  or  50  cents,  more  or 
less,  does  not  concern  him  greatly.  If  he 
doesn't  care  for  the  paper  he  isn't  going 
to  take  it,  let  the  price  be  what  it  may. 

I  prefer  to  work  at  the  other  end  of  the 
problem- -not  how  cheap,  but  how  good. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  in  type  there 
came  to  hand  a  letter  from  Mr.  John  M. 
Davis,  of  Spring  Hill,  Tenn.,  that  pufes 
both  sides  of  the  question   so  fairly  that  I 
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feel  sure  he  will  excuse  me  for    making  it 
public.     It  reads  as  follows: — 

After  reading  carefully  those  very  valu- 
able articles  in  July  Review  I  read  your 
remarks  regarding  journals.  Friend  York 
deserves  great  success,  and  1  hope  his  de- 
sires may  be  more  than  realized.  Surely, 
any  one  owning  only  one  colony  of  bees 
can  afford  to  pay  the  price  and  save 
money  by  the  expenditure. 

Many  years  ago  I  saw  that  a  friend 
needed  a  journal  for  beginners  and  offered 
to  send  him  the  American  and  take  bees 
in  payment,  but  he  declined,  saying  he 
would  not  give  me  bees  for  a  journal. 

The  next  spring  he  told  me  that  he  had 
employed  a  carpenter  to  make  him  a  lot 
of  Langstroth  hives.  I  asked  him  if  he 
had  used  one  of  the  hives  1  let  him  have 
as  a  pattern.  He  stated  that  the  carpen- 
ter had  made  an  improvement,  and  had 
made  such  and  such  changes.  I  told  him 
that  1  would  rather  have  the  lumber  in 
those  hives  standing  down  in  some  deep 
ravine  with  the  bark  on  than  to  have  the 
hives  painted. 

His  eyes  stretched  at  me;  but  he  could 
not  manipulate  the  hives  when  the  bees 
had  been  in  them,  a  month,  and  he  was 
one  dollar  wise  at  an  expense  of  $19.50. 

This  class  may  be  reached  by  the 
American  at  the  give-away  price,  and 
developed  into  men  of  judgment.  1  shall 
try  and  help  friend  York  out  by  sending 
him  a  lot  of  such  subscribers,  and  thus 
benefit  our  craft. 

But  this  is  not  what  I  started  to  say:  I 
wished  to  state  that  the  July  Review  is 
worth  several  years'  subscription  price  to 
the  specialist.  This  is  what  we  want, 
and  the  price  cuts  no  figure  with  us.  We 
expect  to  make  money  by  adopting  the 
best  methods,  practiced  by  the  most  suc- 
cessful specialists  who  handle  large 
apiaries,  and  care  but  little  for  what  the 
fellow  does  with  half  a  dozen  colonies. 
Your  ship  is  headed  right  for  this  class, 
so  keep  her  bow  so  directed. 

All  of  our  journals  have  their  special 
work  to  do,  and  are  doing  it  admirably. 

This  subject  promises  to  extend  itself 
into  several  chapters.  After  the  forego- 
ing was  all  nicely  in  type,  along  comes 
the  American  Bee  Journal  for  September, 
when,  lo  and  behold  I  Bro.  Vork  has 
jumped  the  price  up  to  50  cts.  Only  three 
months  of  experience  have  proved  to  him 
that  such  a  journal  as  he  is  making  can't 
be  furnished  for  25  cts;  and  very  wisely, 
so  it  seems  to    me,    he    has   doubled    the 


price     in  fact,  he    says    that    is  the    only 
thing  he  can  do. 


Guard  Against  Fires  in  Locating  an  Ajjiary 
in  a  New  Country. 

Last  fall,  when  we  located  the  apiary 
shown  in  last  month's  frontispiece,  we 
knew  we  were  running  a  risk  from  forest 
fires,  and  we  intended,  upon  the  first  op- 
portunity, to  burn  the  brush  and  logs  sur- 
rounding it.  Other  duties  pressed,  and  a 
fire  started  by  some  careless  hand  did  the 
work  for  us,  and  it  was  almost  a  miracle 
that  the  bees  were  saved. 

Just  at  dusk,  one  evening  in  June,  El- 
mer saw  burnt  leaves  falling  from  the 
sky,  and  his  suspicions  were  aroused. 
The  next  morning  he  and  one  of  the  boys 
drove  over  to  the  Morey  yard.  Half  a  mile 
this  side  of  there  he  came  upon  the  black- 
ened trail  left  by  the  fire.  With  his  heart 
in  his  mouth  he  drove  on;  nearer  he  came 
to  the  apiary;  turn  after  turn  in  the  road 
was  made,  and  still  the  blackness  of  des- 
olation. At  last,  not  ten  rods  from  the 
apiary,  he  came  upon  the  fire,  still  eating 
its  way  towards  the  rows  of  white  hives. 
How  good  they  did  look  smiling  in  the 
sunshine. 

Elmer  sent  the  boy  back  home  for  bed 
clothes  and  provisions,  and  secured  a  man 
to  help  him,  and  set  out  to  control  the  fire 
as  it  swept  down  towards  the  apiary. 
There  is  a  brook  only  a  few  rods  from 
the  yard,  and  barrels  and  pails  were  pro- 
cured, and  water  brought  and  stored  in 
the  yard.  After  the  fire  had  burned  as 
near  to  one  side  as  it  was  considered  safe, 
it  was  put  on  along  that  edge  of  the  yard. 
Then  it  began  to  eat  along  down  one 
side,  and  watch  was  kept  that  it  did  not 
get  too  near.  In  this  way  it  burned  its 
way  clear  around  the  yard,  and  only  at 
one  time  was  the  danger  so  very  great, 
and  that  was  when  a  great  mass  of  cedar 
and  hemlock  tops  burned  very  near  the 
yard,  so  near  that  som.e  of  the  hives  had 
to  be  moved  back  or  they  would  liave 
perished.  For  two  or  three  minu'RS. 
when  this  mass  of  inRamable  material 
first  flashed  up,  Elmer   almost  de£p.'.irsd 
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of  being  able  to  control  it.  The  flames 
even  reached  and  scorched  the  leaves  on 
the  tops  of  trees  75  feet  high,  standing 
right  in  the  apiary.  There  v/as  one  su- 
preme moment,  when  it  seemed  as  though 
he  must  run  away,  or  be  burned  up  him- 
self, then  there  came  a  puff  of  wind  from 
the  opposite  direction,  the  flames  began 
to  die  down,  having  spent  their  greatest 
fury,  and  he  knew  the  yard  was  saved. 
That  night  the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  and  all 
of  the  fires  were  quenched. 

Of  course,  there  is  now  no  danger  from 
fires,  as  everything  is  now  burned  all 
around  the  yard,  and  nothing  for  the  fire 


to  run  in,  but  it  was  a  close  call.  If  El- 
mer had  not  noticed  those  falling  burnt 
leaves,  if  his  suspicions  had  not  been 
aroused,  if  he  had  reached  the  yard  a  lit- 
tle later,  if  he  had  not  had  water  handy, 
if  he  had  not  had  enough  help,  if  the 
wind  had  not  changed  just  as  it  did — 
you  see  there  are  a  lot  of  ifs  -altogether 
too  many. 

Our  two  other  apiaries  are  located  in 
cleared  fields  where  there  is  practically 
no  danger  from  fire,  and  if  an  apiary  is  to 
be  placed  upon  uncleared  land,  a  spot 
ought  to  be  first  cleared  off  and  the  ground 
burned  over. 


EXTRACTED  DEPARTMENT. 


HOBBIL5   AND  HAPPINL5S. 

The  Man    Who  Works  for  the  Love  of  it 

Gets   the  Most  Happiness  Out 

of  Life. 


The  man  who  does  work  simply  for  the 
money  that  he  can  get  for  doing  the  work, 
certainly  needs  a  hobby.  Some  are  so 
fortunate  as  to  be  able  to  make  a  hobby 
of  their  regular  work.  Many  bee-keepers 
belong  to  the  latter  class.  If  any  "re- 
sorter,"  or  pleasure  seeker,  has  enjoyed 
his  vacation  this  summer,  as  I  have  my 
work  with  the  bees,  he  has  certainly  had 
a  good  time.  These  thoughts  came  to  me 
as  1  was  reading  a  short  item  that  1  found 
in  the  American  Farmer.  It  reads  as 
follows: 

If  you  want  to  be  happy,  get  a  hobby. 
It  makes  little  difference  what  it  is,  poul- 
try fancying,  fine  cattle  of  any  breed, 
horses  of  any  style,  a  particular  kind  of 
flower,  or  even  cat  raising,  so  only  that 
you  love  your  occupation  and  find  pleas- 
ure in  its  pursuit.  The  one-idea  man,  the 
specialist,  is  he  who  obtains  from  life  the 
most  enjoyment.  Audubon  following  the 
v.'ild  turkey  in  Kentucky,  sleeping  in  the 
woods  so  as  to  observe  the  habits  of  birds, 
watching  their  nest-building  from  day  to 


day.  was  a  happier  man  than  Rockefeller 
with  his  millions.  John  Burroughs  in  his 
cabin  on  the  Hudson,  listening  to  the 
woodpecker's  tap  and  the  squirrel's  bark, 
finds  an  enjoyment  more  exquisite  than 
falls  to  the  lot  of  any  king.  Burbank. 
with  his  floral  experimentations,  his  end- 
less efforts  to  produce  or  train  new  fruits 
and  vegetables,  is  always  busy  in  a  pleas- 
urable occupation,  and  that  is  the  nearest 
approach  to  happiness  that  is  to  be  found 
on  earth. 


A  HIVL-LIFTING  DLVICL. 

It  May  Lxcite    Ridicule    Now    But    It  is  a 

Sensible    Device    That  is    Bound 

to  Come  Into  Use. 

Last  month  I  described  what  1  was 
egotistical  enough  to  call  the  Hutchinson 
system  of  extracted  honey  production — 
plenty  of  empty  combs,  the  use  of  bee 
escapes  and  of  artificial  heat.  There  is 
just  one  thing  more  needed  to  make  it 
perfect,  and  that  is  a  hive-lifting  device. 
It  is  bound  to  come  sooner  or  later.  I 
prefer  to  use  a  queen  excluder  and  tier 
up  the  supers  the  same  as  in  comb  honey 
production,  keeping  the  oldest,  ripest 
honey  at  the  top,   where  it  is    ready  to  be 
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removed  with  a  bee  escape  at  a  moment's 
notice.  This  method  of  tiering-  up  calls 
for  a  hive-lifter,  and  1  have  fully  decided 
that  another  year   will   find  one  in   use  at 


each  of  our  apiaries.  So  far,  1  have  seen 
nor  heard  of  any  device  that  so  appeals 
to  my  sense  of  the  sensible  in  this  line,  as 
the  one  used  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Hand,  and  illus- 


J.  E.  HAND'S  HIVE  LIFIER. 
it  will  be  seen  that  a  roce  tackle  is  used  in  connection  with  a  very  simple  clamp,   made  on  the  principle 
of  ice-tongs.    This  can  be  mstantly  adjusted,  and  will  not  slip.     By  pulling  with  one  hand  on  the  rope  ^he 
heaviest  hive  can  be  easily  raised  and  held  in  any  position.     An  inward  pull  on  the  rope   releases  the  lock 
so  that  the  hiva  can  be  lowered. 
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trated  and  described  in  a  late  issue  of 
Gleanings.  Here  is  what  Mr.  Hand 
says: — 

As  we  do  not  handle  brood-frames, 
and  as  all  our  manipulations  will  be  by 
hives,  it  is  advisable  to  use  some  kind  of 
hive-lifting  device.  Some  are  inclined  to 
ridicule  the  idea  of  such  an  invention,  and 
claim  that  it  is  more  work  to  move  a 
machine  of  this  kind  about  the  apiary 
than  to  handle  the  hives;  however,  in 
manipulating  the  sectional  hives  for 
swarm  control  some  kind  of  hive-handling 
machine  is  a  positive  necessity,  and  we 
are  using  with  much  satisfaction  a  very 
simple  affair  that  is  both  rapid  ana  easy 
of  operation;  and  at  the  same  time  is 
light  and  will  adapt  itself  to  uneven 
ground. 

The  illustration  will  help  to  make  our 
description  plain.  The  clamp  is  made 
like  two  pairs  of  ice-tongs,  connected  by 
a  bar  at  each  side.  Blunt  teeth  on  the 
inside  prevent  any  slipping.  The  jaws 
open  wide  enough  to  drop  down  over  the 
hive.  A  tightening  of  the  rope  will  close 
the  jaws  across  the  ends  of  the  hive,  and 
a  slight  pull  on  the  hoisting-rope  will 
quickly  raise  the  heaviest  hive,  and  a  self 
locking  device  on  the  rope  will  hold  the 
hive  in  any  position,  when  it  can  be  in- 
stantly raissd  or  lowered,  or  held  in  posi- 
tion by  a  quick  jerk  of  the  rope  outward 
to  lock  it  and  inward  to  release  it. 

This  device  is  also  very  handy  in  weigh- 
ing hives  when  preparing  them  for  win- 
ter, and  also  during  the  honey-flow  to  see 
how  much  gain  our  colonies  are  making. 
Simply  hook  on  a  pair  of  spring  balance 
scales  and  we  can  weigh  a  hive  very 
quickly  and  easily. 

We  would  not  think  of  doing  without 
some  kind  of  a  hive-lifter;  and  the  one 
here  shown  is  both  light  and  easy  of  op- 
eration, and  can  instantly  be  adjusted  to 
any  part  of  the  hive  or  supers.  A  man 
can,  with  this  device,  easily  raise  600  lbs. 
and  can  with  one  hand  easily  raise  the 
h3aviest  hive.  We  find  that  lifting  hives 
and  supers  a  i  day  is  hard  work;  and 
while  some  may  be  able  to  perform  such 
labor,  there  are  many  others  who  are  not, 
and  it  is  to  such  as  these  (and  this  in- 
cludes ourselves)  that  this  invention  will 
be  of  real  value. 

The  tripod  weighs  only  1  5  lbs.,  and  the 
clamp  and  pulleys  8  lbs.,  and  the  clamp 
can  be  unhooked  when  moving,  so  that  it 
is  necessary  to  lift  only  13  lbs.,  which  is 
but  little  more  than  the  weight  of  the  box 
chat  we  have  to  carry  about  to  set  the 
supers  CO  while  manipulating  the  brood- 
chamber.     As    our    hives    are    in  groups 


of  four  we  find  that  we  can  manipulate 
hives  and  supers  more  rapidly,  and  very 
much  easier,  than  to  lift  them  by  main 
strength.  Indeed,  the  heaviest  work  in 
the  apiary  is  by  this  invention  actually 
red'iced  to  mere  child's  play. 


YOUR  LIFL-WORK. 


What    Comes  From  the  Spirit  in  Which  It 
is  Done. 

What  a  thrill  of  pleasure  there  is  comes 
to  a  man  when  he  finds  his  own  unex- 
pressed ideas  written  out  sharply  and 
clearly,  hence  you  can  easily  imagine  my 
feelings  when  reading  the  editorial  in 
Success  from  which  I  copy  the  follow- 
ing:— 

It  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to  ask  a 
man  if  he  likes  his  work.  The  radiance 
of  his  face  should  tell  that.  His  very 
buoyancy  and  pride  in  his  work,  the  spirit 
of  unbounded  enthusiasm  and  zest,  ought 
to  show  that.  He  ought  to  be  so  in  love 
with  his  work  that  he  would  find  his 
greatest  delight  in  it;  and  this  inward  joy 
should  light  up  his  whole  being. 

A  test  of  the  quality  of  the  individual  is 
the  spirit  in  which  he  does  his  work  If 
he  goes  to  it  grudgingly,  like  a  slave  under 
the  lash;  if  he  feels  the  drudgery  in  it,  if 
his  enthusiasm  and  love  for  it  do  not  lift 
it  out  of  commonness  and  make  it  a  de- 
light instead  of  a  bore,  he  will  never 
make  a  very  great  place  for  himself  in 
the  world. 

The  man  who  feels  his  life-yoke  galling 
him,  who  does  not  understand  why  the 
bread-and-butter  question  could  not  have 
been  solved  by  one  great  creative  act,  in- 
stead of  every  man's  being  obliged  to 
wrench  everything  he  gets  from  nature 
through  hard  work,  the  man  who  does 
not  see  a  great  beneficent  design  and  a 
superb  necess'ty  in  the  principle  that 
every  one  should  earn  his  own  living — has 
gotten  a  wrong  view  of  life,  and  will  never 
get  the  splendid  results  out  of  his  vocation 
which  were  intended  for  him. 

The  man  who  does  not  look  upon  his 
vocation  as  a  great  unfolding,  enlarging, 
cultivating,  educative,  elevating  process — 
the  results  of  which  could  come  in  no 
other  possible  way  has  made  a  very 
poor  guess  of  life's  riddle. 

Multitudes  of  peopi^.-.  do  not  half  respect 
their  work.  They  look  upon  it  as  a  dis- 
agreeable necessity  for  providing  bread 
and  butter,  clothing   and    shelter— as  un- 
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avoidable  drudgery,  instead  of  as  a  great 
man  builder,  a  great  life  university  for  the 
development  of  manhood  and  womanhood. 
They  do  not  see  the  divinity  in  the  spur 
of  necessity  which  compels  man  to  de- 
velop the  best  thing  in  him,  to  unfold  his 
possibilities  by  his  struggle  to  attain  his 
ambition,  to  conquer  the  enemies  of  his 
prosperity  and  his  happiness.  They  can- 
not see  the  curse  in  the  unearned  dollar, 
which  takes  the  spur  out  of  the  motive. 
Work  to  them  is  sheer  drudgery  an  un- 
mitigated evil.  They  cannot  understand 
why  the  Creator  did  not  put  bread  ready- 
made  on  trees.  They  cannot  see  that  the 
best  thing  in  man  has  ever  been  developed 
by  the  necessity  of  labor.  They  do  not 
see  the  stamina,  the  grit,  the  nobility,  and 
the  manhood  in  be-ing  forced  to  conquer 
what  they  get.  No  one  can  make  a  real 
success  of  his  life  when  he  is  all  the  time 
grumbling  or  apologizing  for  what  he  is 
doing.     It  is  a  confession  of  weakness. 

What  a  pitiable  sight  to  see  one  of 
God's  noblemen,  made  to  hold  up  his  head 
and  to  be  a  king,  to  be  cheerful  and  happy. 
and  to  radiate  power,  going  about  whin- 
ing and  complaining  of  his  work,  apologiz- 
ing for  what  he  is  doing,  and  deploring 
the  fact  that  he  should  have  to  work  at 
all  ! 

It  is  demoralizing  to  allow  yourself  to 
do  a  thing  which  does  not  get  your  ap- 
proval, if  you  do  it  in  a  half-hearted, 
grudging  manner. 

There  is  a  great  adaptive  power  in  hu- 
man nature.  The  mind  is  wonderfully 
adjustive  to  different  conditions;  but  you 
will  not  get  the  best  results  until  your 
mind  is  settled,  until  you  are  resolved  not 
only  to  like  your  work,  but  also  to  do  it  in 
the  spirit  of  a  master  and  not  in  that  of  a 
slave.  Resolve  that,  whatever  you  do, 
you  will  like  it:  that  you  will  bring  the 
whole  man  to  it:  that  you  will  fling  the 
whole  weight  of  your  being  into  it:  and 
that  you  will  do  it  in  the  spirit  of  a  con- 
queror, and  so  get  the  lesson  and  power 
out  of  it  which  come  only  to  the  conqueror. 

Put  the  right  spirit  into  your  work. 
Treat  your  calling  as  divine  — as  a  call 
from  principle.  If  the  thing  itself  be  not 
important,  the  spirit  in  which  you  take 
hold  of  it  makes  all  the  difference  in  the 
world  to  you.  It  can  make  or  mar  the 
man.  You  cannot  afford  grumbling  serv- 
ice or  botched  work  in  your  life's  record. 
You  cannot  afford  to  form  a  habit  of  half 
doing  things,  or  of  doing  them  in  the 
spirit  of  a  drudge,  for  this  will  drag  its 
slimy  trail  through  all  your  subsequent 
career,  always  humiliating  you  at  the 
most  unexpected  times.  Let  other  people 
do    the    poor    jobs,  the    botched    work,  if 


they  will.  Keep  your  standards  up,  your 
ideals  high. 

The  attitude  with  which  a  man  ap- 
proaches his  task  has  everything  to  do 
with  the  quality  and  efficiency  of  his 
work,  and  with  its  influence  upon  his 
character.  What  a  man  does  is  a  part 
of  himself.  It  is  the  self-expression  of 
what  he  stands  for.  Our  life-work  is  an 
outpicturing  of  our  ambition,  our  ideals, 
our  real  selves.  If  you  see  a  man's  work 
you  see  the  man. 

The  foregoing  is  only  about  one-third 
of  the  article,  and  I  wish  you  could  read 
the  whole  of  it,  but  lack  of  room  prevents 
my  giving  more.  Yes,  I  wish  you  could 
read  Success  month  after  month. 


WE  BUY  AND  SELL 

HONEY 

OF    DIFFERENT   KINDS 

If  you  have  any  to  dispose  of,  or  if  you  in- 
tend to  buy,  correspond  with  us. 

We  are  always  in  the  market  for  WAX  at 
at  the  highest  market  price. 


L. 


HILDRETH   &    SEGELKEN 

265-267  Greenwich  St    New  York. 


Bee-keepers,  we  can  furnish  you  with  the  best 


at  the  lowest. prices;  and  all  other  up  to  date  goods 
Send  for  catalog  and  prices.  3-07-t 

AUGUST  LOTZ  &  SON,  Cadott,  Wis. 


CpnTinN'J    One-piece,  strictly  first-class,   of  all 
ULUIIUI10    standard  sizes,   at  S4.00    per  thou- 
sand for  No.  Land   S3. 50   for  No.  2.     Plain  sec- 
tions 25  cts.  less.     Other  supplies  at  low  prices. 
2-07-tf  J.  E.  MORGAN,  Dansvilla,  Ingham  Co.,  Mich. 
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Advanced  Bee-Veil 

50  cts.  Postpaid. 


Made  of  imported  French  tulle  veiling,  cotton  with  silk  face, 
and  cord,  an  arrangement  which  permits  the  wearer  to  handle 
bees  in  shirt  sleeves,  with  no  chance  of  bees  crawling  up  and 
under  veil.  With  a  hat  having  a  fair  sized  rim,  you  are  as  cool 
and  comfortable  and  as  secure  from  stings,  with  movements  as 
ree  and  unrestricted  as  if  you  were  at  the  sea  shore  with  nothing  _ 
of  the  kind  over  your  head.  No  wire  screen  dancing  around 
and  wealing  the  hide  off  the  end  of  your  nose.  The  cord  ar- 
rangement does  away  with  the  hot.  stuffy,  uncomfortable  feeling 
of  other  veils.  Bee  stingers  are  extra  long  in  August,  get  our 
veil  by  return  mail  and  be  comfortable. 

Here  is  what  the  general  manager  of  the   National  Bee-Keep- 
ers  Association  has  to  say  about  the  Advanced  Bee  Veil. 

Platteville,  Wis.,  April  7,  1906. 
A.  G.  Woodman  Co. 

Enclosed  find  50  cts.  for  one  of  your  veils. 

N.  E.  France. 

Platteville,  Wis.,  April  14,   1906. 
A.  G.  Woodman  Co. 

Bee  veil  just  received  and  is  as  advertised,  the  best  on  the 
market.     Find  enclosure  for  10  more  veils.  N.  E.  France. 

Platteville,  Wis.,  June  10,  1907. 
A.  G.  Woodman  Co. 

Please  send  me  two  more  of  your  bee  veils.     1  have  tried  all 
kinds  and  yours  are  best  of  all.  N.  E.  France. 

A.G. WOODMAN  CO.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


"We    have  a  complete  stock  cf 
Root^s  Goods  and  can  save  yoo 

time  and  freight  expense.  We 
wowld  like  to  quote  you  prices  on 
the  goods  you  need.  We  sell  the 
Danz.  hive,  the  Comb  Honey  hive, 

H.  H.  HUNT  &  SON,  Bedford,  Michigan. 


C^talo 


BIG  SLAUGHTER 

In  Bee  Supplies.  Owing  to  the  back- 
ward spring  1  have  a  car  load  of  Dove- 
tailed Hives,  too  many,  also  a  car  of 
sections.  To  move  these  quickly  1  will 
name  you  a  very  low  price.  2,000  lb. -ship- 
ping cases  for  4 '4  sections,  all  basswood, 
one-piece  covers,  1  3c  each. 

Augusta  Berry  Baskets  and  Crates  in 
stock.     Send  for  32  page  list. 

Beeswax  wanted;  31c  cash,  33c  trade. 
W.  D.  SOPER,  Jackson,  Mich. 


WANTED— To  buy,  for  cash,  comb  and  extracted 
honey,  also  beeswax. 

ROBT.  A.  HOLEKAMP  &  SON, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
4263  Virginia  Ave.  8-07-4t 


BEE-KEEPER'S  SUPPLIES 

New  Catalogue  Lower  Prices 

Modern  Machinery  Better  Goods 

We  are  Manufacturers 

MONDENG     MF'G.  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

t04-»it  147-149  Cedar  Lake  Road 


SUPERIOR  QUEENS. 

For  the  rest  of  the  season  1  will  sell  Untested 
Queens,  reared  during  a  heavy  honey  flow,  at  60c. 
for  one, SI. 60  forthree;  S3. 00  for  six,  S5.50  for 
twelve.  SI  0  for  twenty-five.  These  are  all  selected 
queens,  large,  fine  ones  reared  from  queens  reared 
by  Moore.  No  inferior  queens  are  allowed  to  mate. 
1  can  not  warrant  them  purely  mated  at  above  prices, 
but,  for  10c.  extra  on  each  queen.  1  will  replace  all 
mismated  ones. 

3-07-tf  S.  F.  TREGO,  Swedona,  Ills. 
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WE  WANT  YOUR  COMB-HONEY. 


==\ 


When  you  ship  to  us,  you  ship  to  the  biggest  exclusive  honey  dealers  in  business  today. 
Don't  take  our  word  for  it— 

ASK  THE  EDITOR 
We  buy   in  unlimited  quantities,  have  an  unlimited  outlet  for  the  goods. 
We  REMIT  TO  YOU  the  day  SHIPMENT  ARRIVES. 

Just  write  us  how  much  you  have  to  sell,  your  price  delivered  in  Cincinnati,  and  how 
the  honey  is  packed. 

COMB-HONEY  TO  US,  MEANS  BIG  MONEY  TO  YOU. 


^: 


The  FRED.  W.   MUTH   CO. 

The  Busy  Bee  Men. 
51   Walnut  St.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


J 


IT  HAS  A  SIDE  GRATE  that 
strengthens  the  fire-cup,  and  holds 
a  removable  metal  and  asbestos 
lining-  that  keeps  it  cool,  adding  to 
its  durability.  It  has  no  valves  to 
get  out  of  order  or  snout  to  CLOG 
WITH   SOOT. 

ALL  THAT  IS     CLAIIWIEO     N. 

E.  France,  Platteville,  Wis.,  Gen- 
eral Manager  of  the  National  Bee- 
keepers" Association  says: 


The  Danzenbaker  20th  Century  Smoker 

rat.  Oct.  3,  '05,  June  4,  '07. 

Awarded  Highest  Prize 

A  GOLD  MEDAL 

St.  Louis,  1904. 


IS  THE  BEST. 
STRONGEST. 
COOLEST, 
CLEANEST. 
CHEAPEST, 
AND  LARGEST 
SMOKER  SOLD 
FOR  A  DOLLAR 


1  have  given  your  2oth  Century  Smoker  a  thorough  trial'  For  convenience  in  lishting,  durability 
and  long  time  one  filling  will  last  and  give  ample  smoke.  1  find  it  all  you  claim.  In  the  sprin^  1  shall 
want  seveial.     1  always  want  the  best; 

SURPASSES  ALL  OTHERS— Mr.  Grant  Stanley  Nisbet,  Pa:— "After  giving  the  Danzenbaker 
2oth  Century  Smoker  several  trials,  can  say  it  surpasses  all  smokers  it  has  been  my  liberty  to  try;  it  will 
not  go  out  until  the  fuel  is  all  consumed,  and  it  produces  a  cool  smoke,  a  feature  very  necessary  in  any 
first-class  smoker." 

BEST  IN  TWENTY  YEARS— M.  D.  Andes,  Bristol,  Tenn.— "I  have  used  the  20th  Century  Smoker 
one  season.  It  has  given  me  entire  satisfaction.  In  my  twenty  years  of  bee-keeping  1  first  used  the  old 
stand-by  Clark  smoker,  and  1  believe  1  have  tried  all  the  different  makes,  as  1  am  always  looking  for  the 
best,  and  will  say  that  your  smoker  beats  them  all  up  to  date." 

NEVER  TOO  HOT  TO  HOLD— Dr.  Reginald  Munson,  Washington,  D:  C— "1  am  well  pleased 
with  the  2oth  Century  Smoker;  It  keeps  fire  well  without  getting  too  hot  to  hold  on  continuous  use,  and 
makes  smoke  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  critical." 

Price  Dan-ze,  Large    3'i.-inch  Smokers:     Poslpaid— one  Sl:15;   two,   S2:Io;   three,   S3;   five,   $4:5o: 
By  Express  or  freight — one,  SI;  six,S4:2o: 

"Facts  About  Bees,"  a  sixty-four-page  pamphlet,  sent  free  on  request:  Send  also  address  of 
your  bee-keeping  friend  for  same; 

F.   DANZENBAKER,   NORFOLK,  VA. 
Jamestown,  Exposition    Sta.    Money-orders  on  Norfolk. 


\  PAXEINT,  BINGHAM  SMOKEIRS.  2-4 
<  YEIARS  the:  BEZST.  CATALOG  FREIEI. 
F.       BINGHAM,        FARWEZLL,       MICH. 
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When  a  subscriber's  name  and  address  are  once  set 
up  correctly  in  the  mailing-  list,  it  is  an  advantage  to  have 
them  remain  there  \'ear  after  3'ear.  If  a  renewal  is  not 
received  promptl3',  the  name  must  be  removed  and  the 
tj'pe  thrown  in;  then,  when  it  does  come  in,  the  name 
must  be  again  set  up,  with  the  accompanying  opportunity 
for  making  errors. 

Another  thing:  The  majority  of  renewals  come  in 
within  a  few  weeks  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  there  are 
times  when  the  matter  of  caring-  for  them  is  no  light  task. 

Here's  another  point:  I  wish  every  one  of  mj^  sub- 
scribers were  also  readers  of  the  Success  Magazine,  a 
70-pag-e  monthly  at  $1.00  a  year.  I  have  read  it  for  years, 
and  I  often  feel  that  a  share  of  my  enthusiasm,  courag-e 
and  perseverance  has  been  g-athered  from  its  pag^es.  A 
man's  habitual  frame  of  mind  has  much  to  do  with  his  suc- 
cess, and  the  reading-  of  Success  will  cheer,  and  inspire^ 
and  encourage,  and  arouse  a  man  to  successful  efforts. 

It  will  be  seen  there  are  two  things  that  I  desire,  your 
renewal  before  the  end  of  the  year,  and  that  you  become 
a  reader  of  Success;  and  to  bring  this  about,  I  will  renew 
your  subscription  to  the  Review,  and  send  you  Success 
one  year  for  only  $1.65;  but  3^our  order  must  reach  me 
before  December  10th. 


:nsom, 


sag 
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■sm. 
'€% 

m 
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I  have  produced  a  crop  of  extracted  hone3'  from  the 
wild  red  raspberry  of  Northern  Michigan.  It  would 
be  an  easy  matter  to  send  this  entire  crop,  in  a  lump, 
to  some  dealer,  but  I  prefer  to  give  each  of  my  friends 
an  opportunity  of  supplying  his  table  with  this  truly 
delicious  hone^^ — a  hone}^  with  a  flavor  all  its  own  -  a 
flavor  that  smacks  of  the  wild  raspberry  of  the  forests. 

The  honey  is  put  up  in  bright,  uezt\  shinj-,  60-lb 
cans,  two  in  a  case,  and  is  offered  at  ten  cents  a  pound, 
or  $12.00  for  a  case  of  two  cans.  Perhaps  some  will 
think  this  a  high  price,  but  we  must  take  into  consider- 
ation the  great  loss  of  bees  last  winter  and  spring,  the 
almost  total  failure  of  the  white  clover  honey  crop,  as 
well  as  that  of  California,  together  with  the  upward 
tendency  in  the  price  of  nearl^^  all  commodities.  Re- 
member, too,  that  this  is  not  the  ordinary  honej^ — it  is 
raspberry  honey;  and,  besides  this,  it  has  been  left 
on  the  hives  until  it  was  all  sealed  over  and  thoroughly 
ripened,  and  is  as  far  superior  to  ordinary  honey,  as 
ripe  fruit  is  more  delicious  than  green. 

If  you  prefer  to  taste  the  honey  before  ordering, 
drop  me  a  postal,  and  I'll  mail  you  a  generous  sample — 
enough  so  that  the  neighbors,  too,  can  have  a  taste,  and 
perhaps  will  wish  to  join  you  in  ordering  a  case,  if  you 
do  not  care  for  that  much  yourself. 


'm. 


eUTCeHHSOMp  ¥\lm.%,  Mic&i. 
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BEE  cultur: 


The  foundation  of  a  crop  of  honey  rests 
in  the  successful  wintering  of  bees,  and 
this  is  the  result  of  many  things.  Strong 
colonies  alone  will  not  insure  safe  winter- 
ing, neither  will  a  warm  cellar,  nor  chaff 
hives.  Perfect  stores  will  come  the  near- 
est to  it,  but  they  can't  be  depended  upon 
alone.  In  soma  localities  th3  natural 
stores  can  be  depended  upon;  in  others 
part  of  the  natural  stores  are  all  right  for 
wintering  purposes,  and  others  are  disas- 
trous. There  are  methods  whereby  the 
right  natural  stores  may  be  secured  for 
winter,  or,  if  not,  the  colonies  may  be 
brought  through  the  season  practically 
free  from  natural  stores,  when  it  is  an 
easy  matter  to  furnish  them  the  best  of 
all  winter  stores— cane  sugar. 

When  the  food  is  all  that  it  should  be, 
then  comes  the  matter  of  protection;  shall 
it  be  packing  of  some  kind,  such  as  saw- 
dust, or  chaff,  or  planer  shavings,  or  shall 
it  be  the  cellar  ? 

If  it  is  the  cellar,  then  follow  the  mat- 
ters of  temperature,  moisture,  ventilation, 
etc.,  all  of  which  have  a  bearing  upon 
successful  wintering.  There  is  a  way  of 
telling  whether  a  cellar  is  damp,  how 
damp  it  is,  and  whether  it  is  too  damp 
(depending  upon  the  temperature)  and 
there  are  methods  of  rendering  it  dry  if  it 
is  too  damp. 

Besides  the  matter  of  ventilation  to  the 
cellar  itself,  which  also  has  a  bearing  up- 
on temperature,  there  is  the  ventilation  of 


individual  hives,  so  that  the  dampness 
may  pass  off,  yet  leaving  the  cluster  al- 
ways dry  and  warm. 

Then  there  is  the  giving  of  protection 
in  such  a  manner,  when  wintering  bees  in 
the  open  air,  that  the  cluster  may  remain 
warm  and  dry. 

Successful  wintering  is  really  a  many 
sided  subject,  but  it  can  be  mastered  so 
as  to  be  able  to  bring  colonies  of  bees 
through  the  winter  sa  safely  as  may  be 
done  with  a  cow  or  horse. 

All  of  the  leading  factors  of  successful 
wintering,  as  we'l  as  the  minor  details, 
are  given  in  the  book  Advanced  Bee 
Culture,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  any 
man  who  reads  this  book,  and  follows  its 
instructions,  will  winter  his  bees  with 
practically  no  loss.  Last  fall  1  put  104 
colonies  of  bees  into  my  cellar,  and  took 
them  all  out  in  the  spring  alive,  dry,  clean, 
healthy  and  strong,  and  1  know  I  can  do 
this  every  time,  and  so  can  others  if  they 
will  follow  the  instructions  that  1  give  in 
Advanced  Bee  Culture. 

If  you  have  failed  in  wintering  your 
bees,  or,  if  you  have  succeedad  only  in  a 
measure,  and  would  like  to  secure  perfect 
wintering,  get  the  book  now,  and  read  it, 
and  put  into  practice  its  teachings,  and 
next  spring  will  find  you  with  strong^ 
healthy  colonies-  the  foundation  of  all 
honey  crops. 

Price  of  the  book  $1.20,  or  the  Review 
one  year  and  the  book  for  only  S2.00. 


I,  HUTCHIM 


IVIRRSHFIEIiD    GOODS 

are  made  ri^ht  in  the  tim- 
ber country,  and  we  have 
the    best     facilities    for 
shippiny:;  direct,   quick 
and  low  rates.  Sections 
are  made  of  the  best 
young-  baswood   tim- 
ber,   and    perfect. 
Hives  and  Shippinjj 
Cases  are  dandies. 
Ask  for  our  catal- 
ogue of  supplies, 
free.     .^     Jt     ^ 


Mapshfield   M^g.   Co. 

IWapshfield,  Wis. 


flo  Fish-Bone 

Is  apparent  in  conibhoney  when 
the  Van  Deusen,  flat  -  bottom 
foundation  is  used.  This  style 
of  foundation  allows  the  making 
of  a  more  uniform  article,  hav- 
ing a  vety  thin  base,  with  the 
surplus  wax  in  the  side  -  walls, 
where  it  can  be  utilized  by  the 
bees.  Then  the  bees,  in  chang- 
ing the  base  of  the  cells  to  the 
natural  shape,  work  over  the 
wax  to  a  certain  extent;  and  the 
result  is  a  comb  that  can  scarcely 
be  distinguished  from  that  built 
wholly  by  the  bees.  Being  so 
thin,  one  pound  will  fill  a  large 
number  of  sections. 

All  the  Trouble  of  wiring 
brood  frames  can  be  avoided  by 
using  the   Van    Deusen    wired. 

Send  for  circular;  price  list, 
and  samples  of  foundation. 

J.    VAfi    DEUSEM, 

Canajoharie  N.   Y. 


DITTMER'S 

FOUNDATION 

Wb}  do  thousands  of  Bee- 
Keepers  prefer  it  to  other 
makes?  Because  the  bees  like 
it  best  and  accept  it  more 
readily. 

DITTMER'S   PROCESS 
IS    DITTMER'S 

it  stands  on  it's  OWN  NAME 
and  it's  OWN  FOUNDA- 
TION, to  which  alone  it  owes 
it's  reputation  and  merits. 

We  are  now  read3'  to  make 
prices  for  next  season,  for 
Working  Wax  for  Cash  and 
for  full  line  of  supplies. 
Wholesale  and  Retail, 
Free  Catalogue  and  Sam- 
ples. 

Gus  Dittmer, 
Augusta,  Wisconsin. 


FALL  SUPPLIES 

FOR 

BEE=KEEPERS 


Everything  you  want,    All   made  by   us 
in  our  own  factories. 

AT  LOWEST  PRICES 

The    AMERICAN  BEE-KEEPER 
a  monthly  at  50  cts.  a  year.     Published 
1  7  years. 

Sample  copy  and    Illustrated    Catalog 
and  Pricelist,  FREE. 


Address, 

The  W.  T.  Falconer  Mfg. 
Company, 

Jamkstovi^n,  N.  Y. 

(Established  25  years.) 
Dept.  W. 
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SOME  GOOD  OFFERS  FOR  YOU 


The  American  Bee  Journal,  on  July  1,  1907,  was  changed  from  a  IG-page 
weekly  to  a  32-page  monthly,  at  25  cents  a  year.  Sept.  1st.  the  yearly  sub- 
scription price  was  placed  at  50  cents,  which  is  very  low  indeed  when  you  con- 
sider what  the  Journal  is.  It  is  now  in  its  47th  year — the  oldest  bee-paper  in 
America.  We  want  YOU  to  see  a  copy  of  it:  if  you  have  not  already  seen  it, 
send  us  a  postal  card  request  at  once  and  we  will  mail  it. 

A   FEW    SPECIAL   COMBINATION  OFFERS 


1.  One  Untested  Standard-Bred  Italian  Queen 
(in  Sept.  or  Oct. )  with  the  American  Bee  Journal 
one  year — both  for  only  $1.00.  (Queen  alone, 
60  cents. 

2.  An  Ideal  Hive-Tool  (postpaid)  with  Bee 
Journal  one  year— both  for  only  60  conts.  (Tool 
alone,  30  cents.) 

Address, 


3.  One  Queen-Clipping  Device  (by  mail) 
with  Bee  Journal  one  year — both  for  only  60  cts. 
(Device  alone,  25  cents.) 

4.  Ten  Bee  and  Teddy-Bear  Souvenir  Postal 
Cards  'by  ma:il)  with  Bee  Journal  one  year — all 
for  60  cents.     (10  cards,  alone  25  cents.) 


OEORQE  W.  YORK  &  CO. 

1 18  W.  Jackson,  Chicago,  III. 


Wanted,  Comb  and  Extracfed 

HONEY 

in  any  quantities.  Will  pay  highest  mar- 
ket price.  Will  exchange  bee  supplies  for 
honey  or  wax. 

The  Griggs  Bros.  &  Nichols  Go. 


528  Monroe  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


9-07-tf 


BEES,  QUEENS  AND  SUPPLIES 

We  manufacture  standard  dovetailed  bee-hives 
and  supplies,  cheaper  than  you  ever  bought 
before.  Our  Queens  and  Bees  stand  at  the  head 
in  quality.  Untested  75c,  each;  J4  25  for  6;  or 
$8.00  per  dozen.  Tested,  $1.25  each;  |i2  0oper 
dozen.  Select  tested,  I1.50.  Special  prices  to 
dealers  and  in  large  lots  on  application.  Ditt- 
mer's  foundation.     Catalog  free. 

THE  BEE  &  HONEY  COMPANY, 
Will  Atchley.  Prop. 
Boeville,  (Bee  Co.)  Texas, 


ADVANTAGES     OF 

BEE  ESCAPES. 

No  sweat  steals  down  the  cheeks  and  aching 
back  of  the  tired  bee-keeper,  as  the  result  of  standing 
in  the  hot  sun,  puffing,  blowing,  smoking  and 
brushing  bees:  no  time  is  wasted  in  these  disagree- 
able operations,  and  no  stings  received  in  resent- 
ment of  such  treatment;  the  honey  is  secured  free 
from  black  or  even  the  taint  of  smoke;  the  cappings 
are  not  injured  by  the  gnawing  of  the  bees;  and  roii- 
bers  stand  no  show  whatever.  If  there  are  any 
burr-combs,  they  are  cleaned  up  by  the  bees  inside 
the  hive,  before  the  honey  is  removed.  Leading 
bee-keepers  use  the  PORTER  escape,  and  say  that 
without  a  trial  it  is  impossible  to  realize  the  amount 
of  vexatious,  annoying,  disagreeable  work  that  it 
saves.  The  cost  is  only  20  cts.  each,  or  $2.2S  per 
dozen. 

R.  &  E.  C.  PORTER,  MFRS. 

Send  Orders  to  Your  Dealer. 
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Bee  Keepers   Can    Save  Time  and    Money    by    Getting    Their 

Bee    Supplies    of 

LENGST  &  KOENIG, 

1-27    SO.   13TII  ST.,  SAtilXAW,    MICH. 

SOME  REASONS  WHY  IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  TO  PATRONIZE  THIS  FIRM 

Sag-inaw  is  a  largfe  wholesale  lumber  market,  thereby  enabling  them  to  buy 
lumber  at  the  best  possible  advantage. 

It  is  also  an  excellent  shipping-  point,  as  there  are    competing  roads  running 
out  in  many  directions. 

This  firm  keeps  on  hand  a  large  stock  of  standard  goods  which  enables  them 
to  fill  orders  promptly. 

They  are  not  simply  dealers,  but  have  a  shop  equipped  with  machinery,  and 
can  make  any  special  goods  on  short  notice. 

They  are  practical  bee-keepers  as  well  as  expert  mechanics,  which  insures 
perfect  accuracy. 

The  editor  of    the  Review  has  twice  visited  this    establishment,    and    takes 
pleasure  in  certifying  as  to  the  quality  of  the  work  turned  out. 

Sand  for  Price  List. 

Copy  of  Advanced  Bee  culture  given  free  witli  order  for  $1  5.00  worth  of  supplies 
providing  Review  is  mentioned. 
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!  "DADANT'S  FOUNDATION" 

I  IT    EXCELS. 

I  EVERY  INCPI  KQUAL  TO  SAMI»LES. 

i 

^  Beauty,    Purity,  Firmness.     No    Scif,''g'in{:|f,    no    Los.s.     Twenty-seven 

)^  years  of  Experience.     We  guarantee  satisfaction.     Wax 

tej  worked  into  Foundation. 

I  BEE  SUPPLIES 

%^  of  all  kinds 

I  BEIESTV^AX  ^\^ ANTED 

I 

1  at  all  times. 

m  Agent  for  Michigan,  A.  G.  WOODMAN,  Grand  Rapids. 

i  DADANT  &  SONS,  Hamilton,  111. 

^  Send  for  Cataloir. 
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Bee  Supplies 

We    furnish   EVERYTHING    needed    in    practical   Bee-Culture,   at      ^ 
lowest  prices.     We  make  the 

DOVETAXLED    LANGSTROTH,   and   ALTEKNATING    HIVES. 

The  most  practical,  up-to-date  hives  are  the 

MASSIE    I11V35S 

We  make  them.       Have  you  read  our  Catalog  ? 

HONEY  ==  EXTRACTORS 

are  not  excelled  for  durability,  fine  workmanship,  and  practical  utility. 

Have  you  seen  our  latest  improved  Champion  Smoker  ?  If  not,  you 
miss  it  until  you  get  one.  Write  us  for  our  1907  Catalog.  It's  the  easi- 
est catalog  to  understand  or  order  from  that  you  ever  saw.  No  trouble 
to  give  estimates.     Tell  us  what  you  want. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back.         Address, 

KRETGHMER  MFG.  CO.,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Muscatine  Produce  Co.,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 
Trester  Supply  Co.,  103  1 1th  Street,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
3-07- lot  Catalogs  issued  in  English  and  German. 
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Make  Your  Own 
Hives 

Bee-keepers  will  save  money 
by  using-  our  Foot    Power 

SAWS 


in  making  their  hives,  sec- 
tions and  boxes. 

Machines  on  trial.    Send  for 
Catalogue 

W.  F.  &  JNO.  BARNES  CO. 

384  Ruby  Street 
ROCKFORD,       -       ILLINOIS 

1  o7   12t 
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A  MONTHLY   JOURNAL 


Devoted  to  the  Interests  of  Honey  Producers. 
$L00  A  YEAR. 

W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON,  Editor  and  Publisher. 


VOL.  XX.       FLINT,  MICHIGAN,  OCT.  15,  1907.      NO.  10 


The  Highest  Success  Gomes  as  the 
Result  of  Knowing  How. 


W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON 


T  AST  summer  I  received  the  photograph 
-B  from  which  the  accompanying' frontis- 
piece was  made,  and  I  admired  it  greatly. 
The  point  of  view,  the  balance,  the  back- 
ground, the  exposure,  the  development, 
printing  and  toning  were  all  perfect,  and 
appealed  strongly  to  my  photographic 
sense.  As  a  rule,  white  hives  in  a  photo- 
graph are  simply  white  paper.  1  don't 
know  whether  the  half-tone  will  show  it, 
but  there  is  a  texture,  a  sort  of  color,  to 
these  hives— they  are  not  dead,  glaring 
white.  If  the  letter  head  accompanying 
the  picture  had  not  read  "Homer  M. 
Matthewson,  Portrait  and  View  Artist, 
Birghamton.  N.  Y.,"  I  would  have  known 
that  it  was  the  work  of  a  professional. 

1  wrote  Mr.  Matthewson  and  told  him 
that  I  should  like  to  use  it  in  the  Review, 
a:id  asked  him  if  he  could  not  furnish  a 
"story"  to  go  with  it.  He  replied  that  he 
was  pretty  busy;  that  during  each  week 
of  August,  September  and  October  he 
attendr-d  a  different  fair,  and  used  his 
camera    making   tin    types,  but  he  would 


try  and  write  something.  Before  going 
north  to  build  another  bee  cellar,  I  sent 
away  the  photograph  to  have  a  cut  made, 
Mr.  Matthewson  sent  the  promised  arti- 
cle, and  it  was  forwarded  to  me  from 
Flint,  but,  for  some  reason,  failed  to  reach 
me.  There  was  not  time  to  get  another 
article,  nor  to  have  some  other  cut  made, 
so  I  am  using  the  cut  and  writing  the 
"story'"  myself:  although  it  probably  is 
not  so  interesting  and  appropriate  as  the 
one  written  by  Mr.  Matthewson.  The  best 
that  I  can  do  is  to  call  attention  to  the 
beauty  of  the  picture,  all  the  result  of 
"knowing  how,"  and  point  the  moral  that, 
whatever  your  business  it  pays  to  "know 
how."  Read  all  of  the  books  and  journals, 
attend  conventions,  visit  bee-keepers,  and, 
above  all  experiment  and  think  for  your- 
self. Resolve  that  you  will  know  all 
about  your  business  that  it  is  possible  to 
know,  then  you  may  expect  the  results  to 
be  like  this  picture. 

Flint,  Mich.,  Oct.  1,  1907. 
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Don't  Keep  Queens  After  They  Are 
Two  Years  Old. 


E.  W.  ALEXANDER. 


REQUEENING  an  apiary  is  one  of  the 
important  points  of  keeping-  it  in  a 
profitable  condition.  As  long-  as  it  is  neg-- 
lected  as  it  is  by  many  bee-keepers,  there 
will  be  no  end  to  the  complaints  about 
poor  seasons  and  over-stocking.  Not  but 
what  we  will  frequently  have  poor  sea- 
sons, when  colonies  with  the  best  of 
queens  will  give  us  only  a  small  surplus, 
but  the  chances  are  so  much  better  with 
colonies  having-  good  queens,  that  I  often 
wonder  why  any  one  should  tolerate  a 
poor  one  a  day  longer  than  could  be 
helped.  This  is  a  subject  to  which  my 
son  and  myself  have  given  special  atten- 
tion for  several  years,  on  quite  an  exten- 
sive scale.  And  we  find,  all  things  con- 
sidered, that  it  is  best  to  requeen  our  col- 
onies as  early  in  the  season  as  conven- 
ient during  the  third  summer  of  the 
queen's  life.  We  would  not  care  to  do  it 
when  she  was  any  younger,  even  if  we 
had  more  young  queens  than  we  could 
possibly  use;  unless  the  queen  had  some 
other  fault,  aside  from  her  age.  We  fre- 
quently supersede  queens  within  six 
weeks  after  they  commence  to  lay,  also 
some  when  one  year  old,  but  it  is  because 
of  some  fault,  such  as  their  bees  being  of 
a  cross  disposition,  or  not  good  workers, 
or  the  queen  not  sufficiently  prolific. 
While  it  is  true  that  many  queens  will 
give  us  good  service  until  three  years  old, 
and  some  do  fairly  well  at  the  age  of 
four  years,  it  is  poor  policy  to  keep  them 
after  they  are  two  years  old.  After  that 
age  they  are  too  slow  in  filling  their  hives 
with  brood  in  the  spring,  and  we  are  sure 
to  lose  many  during  the  winter  and  spring. 
This  usually  amounts  to  losing  the  col- 
ony; and  the  loss  in  dollars,  of  even  a 
few  colonies,  would  buy  many  good 
queens  in  the  fall.     So,  my   friends,  don't 


allow  yourself  to  take  any  chances  of 
loss  if  you  can  prevent  it.  We  have  too 
many  to  bear  when  we  shun  all   we  can. 

Now  as  to  how  we  should  requeen;  I 
think  by  far  the  better  way  is  to  either 
rear  or  buy  good,  large,  well-developed 
queens  from  some  reliable  queen  breeder 
who  rears  his  queens  from  a  good  honey 
gathering  strain,  then  introduce  them  into 
our  colonies  according  to  our  most  suc- 
cessful method  of  introducing. 

I  never  thought  much  of  leaving  this 
superseding  part  of  the  business  for  the 
bees  to  decide;  it  is  the  poorest  of  all 
ways;  they  don't  know  one-tenth  as 
much  about  what  is  for  their  welfare  in 
this  respect  as  we  do. 

Neither  do  1  think  much  of  simply  re- 
moving the  old  queen  and  allowing  the 
bees  to  rear  one  in  her  place.  That  is 
too  much  of  a  slam  bang  way  of  bee- 
keeping. We  are  then  breeding  from  our 
poorest  colonies  as  well  as  the  best;  and, 
besides,  we  will  soon  have  a  large  per 
cent  of  small,  inferior,  degenerated  queens 
that  1  would  not  allow  in  an  apiary  under 
any  circumstances  whatever. 

I  cannot  understand  why  it  is  that  so 
many  bee-keepers  hesitate  as  they  do 
about  buying  good,  young  queens.  The 
same  men  would  not  think  it  extrav- 
agant to  buy  100  bushels  of  good  oats 
for  their  horse,  although  it  could  be  fed 
on  cheaper  food  and  do  good  services. 
You  never  can  get  as  good  results  from  a 
cheap  grade  of  queens  as  you  can  from 
the  best.  1  don't  think  there  is  any  other 
one  thing  connected  with  our  bees,  except 
sugar  for  spring  feeding,  that  has  paid  us 
as  well,  considering  the  expense  and 
trouble,  as  the  rearing  and  buying  of 
choice  queens.  This  is  a  subject  we  have 
tested  thoroughly  for  a  long  time    in  all 
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its  different  phases.  And  in  the  above  i 
give  the  reader  the  benefit  of  our  experi- 
ence. 

in  conclusion,  i  repeat,  don't  supersede 
your  queens  until  they  are  two  years  old, 
unless  it  is  for  some  special  fault;  neither 
is  it  best  to  try   to   keep  them   after  that 


age  unless  it  should   be  a  choice  breeding- 
queen. 

1  hope  to  hear  from  others  through  the 
Review  on  this  important  subject. 

1  give  the  above  as    my    mite   for  the 
benefit  of  the  inexperienced. 

Delanson.  N.  Y.,  Sept.  1,  1907. 


m'^4^^'^:f<^ 


What  Have  Been   the  Profits  of  the 
Northern  Apiaries? 


M.  P.  CADY 


MY  dear  Mr.  Hutchinson: — The  Sep- 
tember Review  is  at  hand,  and,  now 
while  the  "spirit  move?,"  I  shall  send  in 
my  question — or  topic — in  response  to 
your  special  request,  page  277,  namely: 
What  are  the  net  profits  of  the  bee-busi- 
ness conducted  by  yourself  and  brother, 
for  the  last  two  years  ? 

It  may  seem  an  impertinence  to  ask  a 
man  in  regard  to  his  private  business — 
but,  really,  it  seems  to  me  that  your  busi- 
ness has  in  one  sense  been  an  effort  to 
demonstrate  the  truth  of  the  doctrine: 
"Keep  more  bees,"  of  which  you  are  the 
acknowledged  apostle.  The  present  num- 
ber of  the  Review  is  still  voicing  the  same 
doctrine,  and  1,  at  least,  would  like  to 
have  the  mathematical  demonstration 
that  the  profits  of  your  business  demon- 
strate that  your  teaching  is  based  on  good 
business  sense. 

It  is  all  well  enough  to  wax  poetical, 
upon  occasion,  and  descant  upon  the 
beauties  of  nature,  "rows  of  white    hives 

on  the  greensward" and 

all  the  other  beauties  of  inodern  bee-cul- 
ture, but,  who  is  it  that  says:  "When 
Poverty  comes  in  at  the  door.  Love  flies 
out  of  the  window"  '^ 

I  have  no  doubt  but  there  are  ms.ny, 
like  myself,  who  have  been  following  your 
v/ritings  as  well  as  your  bee-keeping  ven- 


tures, with  both  a  keen  interest  and  a  de- 
termination that  you  must  either  prove 
the  truth  of  your  doctrine:  "Keep  more 
bees,"  or  else,  we,  your  peers,  must  con- 
demn your  proposition — so  far,  at  least,  as 
your  effort  to  prove  it  is  concerned.  As 
a  jury,  we  are  not  impartial,  I  fear,  for 
the  doctrine  sounded  so  good  that  we  all 
hoped  it  true. 

In  glancing  over  what  I  have  written,  I 
fear  that  there  might  be  a  tinge  of  apia- 
rian agnosticism  suspected — that  I  am 
asking  for  something  which  is  prejudicial 
to  your  favorite  maxim:  "Keep  more  bees." 
Not  so;  but  rather  am  I  asking  for  the 
"reason  of  the  hope  which  is  within  you," 
hoping  that  you  will  be  able  to  demon- 
strate that  we  shall  be  wise  in  following 
your  advice — provided  we  can  succeed  as 
well  as  you  have. 

When  I  was  teaching  school,  we  some- 
times used  to  sing: 

Some  sing  of  charming  women. 
Some  sing  in  praise  of  drink; 

"I'll  sing  of  wlnat  we  all  adore, 
And  that's  the  merry  chink. 

You  may  call  it  filthy  lucre, 
You  may  call  it  worthless  dross; 
But  up  a  tree  you're  sure  to  be 
If  your  to  mourn  its  loss. 

Chorus: 
For  there's  nothing  half  so  handy  as  the  chink,  chink, 

chink: 
Nothing  half  so  jolly  as  the  chink,  chink,  chink; 
You  may  do  without  a  wife,  you   may  do  without  a 

drink; 
But  you  can't  do  without  the  merry  chink,  chink, 
chink. 
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On  several  occasions  I  have  found  the 
sentiment  of  the  song-  very  true. 

BiRNAMwooD,  Wis.,  Sep.  26,  1907. 

I  No  one  knows,  or  ever  will  know,  how 
I  have  enjoyed  the  establishing  and  man- 
agement of  those  apiaries  in  Northern 
Michigan.  In  September,  Elme:  and  I 
camped  out  at  the  Morey  yard  while  we 
were  extracting  the  honey.  It  was  right 
in  the  heig^ht  of  the  wild  blackberry  har- 
vest, and  how  we  did  revel  in  their  deli- 
ciousness.  Great  bushes  as  tall  as  my 
head,  growing  in  the  shade,  were  fairly 
bending-  with  their  weight  of  black,  glossy, 
spicy  fruit.  In  one  place  I  picked  a  pint 
without  stirring-  from  my  tracks.  Morning, 
noon  and  nig-ht  we  had  great  dishes  of  the 
berries  heaped  up  high  and  covered  with 
sugar  and  cream.  The  latter  came  from 
a  settler  living  near.  Then  there  was 
coffee,  and  bread  and  butter,  and  mealy 
potatoes  such  as  grow  only  in  that  north- 
ern sand. 

The  last  trip,  from  which  I  am  now  re- 
turning, was  made  to  build  a  bee  cellar 
where  we  are  to  establish  another  yard. 
I  thought  I  had  before  seen  gorgeous 
autumn  foliage,  but  those  northern  hill- 
sides of  maple,  oak,  elm,  sumac,  and 
popple,  bathed  in  the  liquid  gold  of  Octo- 
ber's sunshine,  surpass  anything  I  have 
ever  seen  in  brilliancy,  variety,  and  depth 
of  coloring.  When  we  are  coming  home 
at  dusk,  winding  along  the  valley  roads, 
every  hill  a  triumph  of  chromatic  art,  vista 
after  vista  springs  into  view  with  each 
turn  of  the  road,  the  deepening  twilight 
throwing  a  purple  gloom  over  the  distant- 
hills,  until  finally  they  fade  and  the  stars 
begin  to  glimmer — such  sights  fill  ti-ie  soul 
with  a  quiet  joy  and  peace  that  lifts  it  far 
above  business  cares. 

But,  as  brother  Cady  says,  it  is  all  well 
enough  to  wax  poetical,  but  what  about 
the  practical  side,  what  about  the  "chink"  ? 
Certainly  this  question  ought  not  to  be 
ignored.  Before  entering  upon  that,  let 
me  make  a  little  explanation.  Mr.  Cady 
says  that  the  establishment  of  the  northern 
apiaries  has  been,  in  one  sense,  an  "effort " 


to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  the  doctrine 
to  "keep  more  bees."  Perhaps,  in  a  slight 
degree,  but  the  main  impelling  cause  was 
an  intense,  irresistible  longing  to  be  right 
in  the  thick  of  the  business,  with  my  own 
hands.  I  presume  I  became  so  full  of  en- 
thusiasm on  the  subject  that  I  talked 
about  it  until  I  may  have  bored  some  peo- 
ple. I  was  once  expatiating  to  a  young 
bee-keeper  upon  the  advantages  of  North- 
ern Michigan  as  a  place  for  establishing 
apiaries,  when  he  said:  "I  presume,  if  you 
were  ten  years  younger,  we  would  soon 
see  you  running  a  series  of  yards  in  that 
region."  This  was  the  last  straw.  There 
was  a  sting  about  this  that  stack.  The 
idea,  that  I  was  an  old  man,  past  the 
time  of  life  when  1  could  take  up  new  en- 
terprises— I  would  show  them  !  And 
right  here  let  me  say  that  the  embarking 
in  this  enterprise  has  made  me  a  younger 
man — physically  and  mentally.  1  suspect 
that  it  is  largely  because  the  work  has 
been  done  in  the  spirit  of  joy,  gladness 
and  enthusiasm. 

■  But  I  am  not  yet  talking  of  ths  "chink" 
side  of  this  venture.  To  be  honest  about 
it,  the  time  has  not  yet  arrived  when  I 
could  show  a  balance  sheet  that  would 
fairiy  represent  the  status  of  the  business. 
It  has  been  only  1  8  months  since  my  bro- 
ther and  myself  first  turned  our  hands 
towards  this  venture;  and  we  have  poured 
out  both  money  and  labor  most  freely.  A 
neighboring  farmer  who  has  often  helped 
us  with  his  team  once  remarked:  "Well, 
you  fellows  must  have  lots  of  confidence 
in  the  bse  business  by  the  way  you  put 
your  money  into  it  !"  But  to  ask  us  to 
prove  now.  by  a  balance  sheet,  that 
"keeping  more  bees,"  is  profitable,  would 
be  like  going  to  a  man  who  had  bought  a 
new  farm,  fenced  it,  built  a  house  and 
barn,  and  cleared  a  few  acres,  and  ask 
him  to  prove  by  his  experience,  that  farm- 
ing was  profitable.  We  have  been  looking 
up  locations,  moving  apiaries,  building  bee 
cellars,  transferring  bees  and  buying 
hives,  foundation,  and  implements.  This 
year  we  bought  GOO  new  hives,  600  lbs. 
of  foundation  and  three   new,  automatic, 
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four-frame     extractors.     Don't    imag-ine, 
however,    that    we    are    "going  it  blind.' 
We  ker-;   a  careful  account  of  every    cent 
that  is  i- cpended,  and  every  hour  of  labor, 
as  well  a '^    keeping   tab  on  the  receij..!^. 
anc.   will    eventually  be  ablo    to  teil  ho'-v 
profitable   has   been  the   vent'^re.     I    wii! 
frankly  admit,   that    tl.ere  v.'as  no    profit 
the  first  year;  we  just  about  got  back  our 
expenses    and    pay    for  our    lib'-r      "  ■ -^ 
year  there  will  probably   be  a  pv  ; 
nothing  startling,  as  wh  have  beer,  bu.,:;-, 
hives,   foundation,   ere    bui    v/e  hftVe.  moC 
yet  "figured  up.'   and  ■;  .^'tdo  so  ve'^y  ac- 
curately until  the  end  ■,  i"  the  yya.;- 
There  is  one  consolation,  liove- 
that   the    soundnes.i    of   the-    doc    :•. . 
specialty,  the  running  of  out-apiaries  and 
the  "keeping  of.more  riees,"dofciS  r^nt'depend 
upon  the  financial  success  of  this  North- 


ern Michigan  enterprise  of  ours.  Other 
men  have  thus  met  success,  even  if  we 
should  not;  and  I  know  of  no  reason  why 
we  will  fail.  As  !  have  already  said,  we 
are  only  just  getting  fairly  settled,  but 
there  is  brother Towncend,  who  has  been 
"keeping  more  bees,"  lo,  these  many  years, 
and  in  this  very  issue  of  the  Review  show 
a.  baiarice  sheet  of  an  ap.ary  operated  in 
the  very  region  where  our  yards  are  lo- 
cated, and  during  the  very  poorest  season 
that  has  ever  been  experienced  in  this 
part  of  the  Stale.  !  know  this  is  not  giv- 
ing my  financial  experience,  but  it  must 
answer  for  the  present.  1  thank  brother 
Cady  for  his  very  interesting  letter;  the 
•r  .hrif,  he  brings  up  is  all-important, 
will  only  be  as  patient  as  he 
'■•:!•  ■   '  "i.  he    shall    eventually    have 

hi-s  EDITOR.] 


»;^^£\;  .<:^; 


Some  Comments  on 


}-.  ^ 


tchinson 


System,  Reaueuriini^ 


H/aXKY    Lf'J'llR-. 


URIEND  Hutchinson:  The  August  Re- 
^  view  came  last  evening,  an  i  i  ■■-'--'•  • 
nearly  all  through  before  I  c 
seemed  so  much  like  a  personal  Icml.  'ci 
me  that  I  can't  resist  the  feeling  t.",a'.  1 
should  reply  to  it. 

1  think  you  have  done  the  rig!  t  cbirig 
in  launching  out  into  hee-keaping  .-is  yoi' 
have.  I  like  your  plan  for  the  niost  part, 
and  it  is  the  one  that  we,  are  '-iiov/ing 
pretty  closely. 

I  can  not  help  noticinrr  the  coni.raEt  be- 
tween your  method  of  producing  extracted 
honey,  and  the  one  descritjt-_  .  _■  Mr. 
Facey,  of  Minnesota.  His  method,  it  woul'J 
seem  to  me,  would  not  produce  the  th'ck. 
rich,  honey  that  you  describe;  and  yet.  it 
seems  to  succeed  with  him.  I  am.  quite 
certain  the  yield  will  be  greatly  reduced 
by  failure   to    extract    full    combs,  unless 


other."  jre  p,':v.  .'i  ^nUMpiiy,  arid  only  a  few 
)-.r.r -■.,..  -r-^r       ■.,-.  .  M-x-^'c.nt   combs  to  al- 
\h¥.  white  honey 
.-t;.'!^.:  ■  ,  :  .'  without  extract- 

ing 

0>;  /ju  roa'iOh.bor  ;;he  little  girl  at  our 
hous!..  t::e  one  vvho  srood  by  the  big  dog 
vvi'v-i.  'ou  vves-:;  taking  the  picture  of  our 
i\^or;rci:  apiary  7  V/oH,  that  little  girl  is 
nfj".  \'i  yeari  oid,  ard  had  entire  charge 
ot  ciiat  yard  ti!:^,  :•  'nmer  akcr  the  bees 
wtre  piaoed  on  ti^ir  stands  and  queens 
clipped.  She  did  very  well,  but  when  I 
made  an  inspection  Aug.  13th  I  was  sur- 
prised to  find  many  hives  plugged  with 
honey,  all  srjiie,d  from  top  to  bottom. 
They  had  1  •■;  doing  better  than  1  ex- 
pected they  ./■.">u!d,  and  Amy  did  not  real- 
ize the  tru?^  situation.  She  was  extract- 
ing some,  but  I  am  satisfied  we  lost  honey 
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by  not  giving  more  room.  However,  we 
have  no  fault  to  find,  because  the  expense 
of  caring  for  that  yard  has  been  small 
and  the  income  will  be  good. 

In  regard  to  requeening:  The  best  I  can 
do  is  to  mark  such  hives  as  appear  to 
have  poor  queens  at  the  time  of  clipping. 
Then,  as  soon  as  I  can  rear  queens,  which 
is  not  much  before  the  swarming  season 
with  me,  I  make  it  a  point  to  requeen  as 
many  of  those  marked  hives  as  possible. 
By  this  method  one  can  keep  his  apiary 
supplied  with  a  fairly  good  queen  force. 
Situated  as  I  am  it  is  not  possible  to  re- 
queen  each  hive  once  in  two  years.  It 
involves  too  much  work. 

We  have  heard  stories  about  hives 
worked  with  more  than  one  laying  queen 
in  them;  yes,  five  or  six  at  a  time.  1 
would  like  to   know  how   it  is  done,  and 


how  one  can  rear  queens  enough  for  such 
a  plan  while  working  for  honey.  We  had 
very  little  swarming  in  our  yards  this 
summer,  but  find  quite  a  good  many  hives 
in  which  old  queens  are  being  superseded 
during  August. 

Indications  point  to  a  fall  crop,  as  there 
is  an  abundance  of  fall  bloom  here  on  the 
Wisconsin  bottoms. 

I  have  noticed  statements  in  the  bee 
journals  to  the  effect  that  glucose  mix- 
tures had  been  done  away  with  through 
the  operation  of  the  pure  food  laws.  I 
want  to  say  that  just  as  much  of  the  so- 
called  corn  syrup  is  being  shipped  into 
this  burg  as  ever.  I  fail  to  see  wherein 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  glucose 
syrup  in  this  form  has  been  curtailed. 

Bridgeport,  Wis.,  Aug.  28,  1907. 


^v;>^V^^^.-c^^>.:^<;^ 


Nominations  Ought  to  Be  Free  From 
Official  Electioneering. 


ARTHUR  C.  MILLER 


DEAR  Mr.  Hutchinson:— In  your  head 
and  tail  to  my  criticism  of  the  Na- 
tional Bee  Keepers"  Association  you  in- 
vite further  criticism  but  more  along  lines 
of  suggested  improvement.  First  let  me 
criticise  thut  form  of  policy  which  the 
Prest.  and  Genl.  Mgr.  have  adopted  of 
using  the  circulars  of  the  body  to  advance 
the  selection  and  election  of  persons  to 
fill  offices  soon  to  become  vacant.  The 
constitution  provides  specific  ways  for 
the  nomination,  and  it  is  unjust  to  all 
members  who  may  have  other  candidates 
they  may  wish  to  offer,  to  use  the  influence 
of  present  incumbents  and  of  official 
literature  as  it  is  being  used. 

Undoubtedly  Mr.  Aspinwall  has  the  best 
of  intentions  in  putting  forward  the  name 
of  Mr.    Hilton    for    the  Presidency    of  the 


society,  and  in  all  probabilty  he  would  fill 
the  office  conscientiously.  Now  there  are 
some  members  who  believe  that  another 
person  would  be  better  for  the  place,  but 
what  chance  have  we  to  give  such  a  per- 
son the  aid  which  has  been  given  Mr. 
Hilton  by  Mr.  Aspinwall  through  the  im- 
proper use  of  the  official  circulars  of  the 
General  Manager?  The  time  for  nomina- 
tions you  will  note  close,  Oct.  13th,  and  in 
the  same  circular  in  which  these  are 
called  for,  the  General  Manager  has  seen 
fit  to  do  some  special  electioneering.  Mr. 
France  has  been  particularly  unfortunate 
on  sundry  occasions  in  doing  such  things, 
and  1  think  it  perfectly  proper  for  the 
members  who  object  to  such  use  of  his 
position  to  criticise  him.  That  he  has 
done  good  work  for  the  society  is  evident. 
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and  1  last  year  not  only  voted  for  him  but 
publically  urged  his  re-election.  As  years 
and  experience  usually  bring  wisdom  to  a 
man  of  ordinary  intelligence,  and  as  Mr. 
France's  position  in  life  shows  that  he  is 
not  below  the  average,  I  believe  that  he  is 
the  logical  successor  to  himself  in  the  of- 
fice he  now  holds.  But  for  President,  1 
and  many  others  do  not  believe  that  Mr. 
Hilton  is  the  best  m.an  for  the  Presidency, 
and  solely  because  he  is  a  supply  dealer. 
His  interests  are  not  those  of  the  honey 
producers  and  cannot  be.  Do  you  suppose 
that  if  the  National  had  not  been  domin- 
ated by  supply  dealers  that  long  ere  this 
the  Society  would  have  secured  reduced 
prices  on  many  goods  ? 

How  heartily  is  a  man  going  to  work 
for  a  measure  which  means  lessened  in- 
come? Put  it  up  to  yourself.  How  mvch 
initiative  or  how  much  aggressive  work 
will  you  put  into  a  measure  which  will 
lower  the  price  you  are  to  get  for  the 
honey  you  have  so  laboriously  secured  in 
Mich.,  or  that  will  seriously  cut  the  price 
of  the  advertising  in  the  Review  or  its 
subscription  ?  We  would  consider  you 
more  than  simple  so  to  do.  and  yet,  as 
honey  producers,  we  are  asked  to  put  at 
the  head  of  our  National  body  a  man 
whose  interests  lie  in  maintaining  the 
prices  of  all  that  the  bee  keepers  use. 

You  are  constantly  urging  the  keeping 
of  more  bees,  and  to  further  that  object 
suppose  you  lend  your  aid  to  the  men  who 
would  like  to  follow  your  advice  by  les- 
sening the  cost  of  following  it.  The  pro- 
ducer's side  is  the  opposite  of  the  manu- 
facturer's side.  The  former  work  for 
lower  cost  of  needed  implements  and  sup- 
plies while  the  latter  work  for  higher 
prices  for  the  same  things.  Under  such 
natural  conditions  we  are  fools  to  elect  a 
supply  dealer  to  the  head  of  our  organ- 
ization and  then  expect  to  secure  reduc- 
tions. There  are  a  good  many  simple 
minded  persons  among  bee-keepers  as 
evidenced  by  the  way  they  have  danced 
attendance  on  every  varying  fad  put  forth 
by  the  thrifty  supply  men  and  the  clever 
exploiters  of  new  races  of  bees.     But  all 


are  not  so,  as  you  have  seen  by  the  with- 
drawal of  the  New  York  members. 
Others,  whose  homes  are  farther  apart, 
and  hence  cannot  so  readily  get  together 
for  mutual  aid,  have  seen  fit  to  remain  in 
the  body  and  work  for  its  regeneration. 

To  discredit  an  opponent  is  oft  the 
quickest  way  to  make  harmless  his  oppo- 
sition, and  so  the  opponents  of  the  "N.  B. 
K.  A.  for  Bee  Keepers  only"  have  put  up 
the  cry  that  the  advocates  of  such  a  policy 
are  assailing  the  character  and  integrity 
of  the  supply  men  and  their  agents.  It 
was  a  clever  ruse  but  it  is  losing  its 
power. 

As  honey  producers  let  us  take  and 
keep  control  of  the  National  Association 
which  in  name  is  curs  and  is  supposedly 
for  our  protection  and  benefit. 

Providence,  R.  1.,  Sept.  28,  1907. 

[For  once  Mr.  Miller  has  taken  up  what 
I  deem  a  legitimate  line  of  criticism,  and 
1  agree  with  him  that  oflficial  documents 
ought  to  contain  no  electioneering.  Three 
years  ago  the  Board  of  Directors  passed 
a  resolution  or  rule  instructing  the  Gener- 
al Manager  to  publish,  in  the  bee  journals 
in  August,  d.  call  for  a  postal  caid  vote 
for  nominations  of  candidates  for  the  sev- 
eral offices  to  be  filled  at  the  next  election, 
and  on  October  1st  the  General  Manager 
and  one  other  disinterested  member 
should  count  the  votes,  and  the  two  persons 
receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes  for 
a  certain  oflfice  should  be  the  candidates 
for  that  oflfice,  and  the  results  of  that 
vote  should  be  published  at  once  in  the 
bee  journals.  Instead  of  sending  out  a 
call  for  this  vote  in  August,  sending  it  to 
the  bee  journals,  the  General  Manager 
did  not  send  it  out  until  September  22nd, 
and  then  in  the  form  of  a  circular,  instead 
of  to  the  bee  journals. 

With  his  multiplicity  of  cares  and  duties, 
and  I  can  well  understand  how  the  Gen- 
eral Manager  might  have  overlooked  the 
sending  out  of  the  notice  in  August,  and  I 
presume  that  the  publishing  of  the  notice 
in  a  circular  addressed  to  the  members 
carried  out  the  sjMrit  of  the  resolution, 
but  I  think  it  would  have  been  much  bet- 
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ter  to  have  published  the  call  in  the  jour- 
nals. Those  circulars  are  mainly  a  list  of 
men  having  bees  or  honey  for  sale,  and  of 
those  v/ho  wish  to  buy,  and  may  not  be 
read  as  thoroug-hly  as  a  bee  journal.  As 
for  myself,  I  never  noticed  the  call  for 
nominations  until  the  above  article  called 
my  attention  to  it.  1  kept  watching-  the 
bee  journals  for  the  notice,  and  wondered 
why  it  did  not  appear,  not  dreaming 
that  it  would  come  in  a  circular  mixed 
with  other  matter. 

I  presume  that  President  Aspinwall  did 
not  write  to  Mr.  France  as  he  did,  ex- 
pecting that  it  would  be  published  in  an 
official  circular,  and  1  still  further  expect 
that  Mr.  France  did  not  give  the  matter 
sufficient  consideration  when  he  published 
it,  but  it  will  be  seen,  after  a  moment's 
thought,  that  that  one  little  line  practical- 
ly elects  Mr.  Hilton.  I  have  nothing  to 
say  against  Mr.  Hilton.  He  is  an  excel- 
lent presiding  officer,  and,  personally,  I 
would  like  to  see  hi  in  elected,  but  above 
and  beyond  all  this  there  is  a  spirit  Ci 
fairness  that  must  be  satisfied  before  1 
can  vote  for  any  rmn.  For  a  few  ye .ir.-. 
some  of  the  hot-headed,  disgruntled  mei-^  - 
bers  have  been  shouting  "ring,"  ")in.7," 
when  there  was  not  a  semblance  ap- 
proaching^- a  ring,  and  we  must  so  ;orduct 
the  affairs  of  the  Association    th  it    there 


never  will  be  any  such  semblance.  Let 
the  rank  file  once  get  it  i'lto  their  heads 
that  the  Association  's  managed  by  a 
"ring,"'  and  its  usefulness  is  r^one  forever. 
In  this  matter  of  nominations,  the  mem- 
bers should  be  left  vree  *,o  express  their 
choice  with  no  offi:ial  influence  brought  to 
bear  upon  them.  1  tiiink  it  all  right  to 
electioneer  thro.igh  legitimate  channeh, 
such  as  the  bee  journals,  but  official  docu- 
ments ought  to  b-j  entirely  free  from  it. 
Mr.  Miller  says  that  some  members  would 
prefer  sorro  other  man  than  Mr.  Hilton, 
but  it  is  njw  too  late  to  give  their  candi- 
date the  advantage  of  a  public  "boost,"  in 
ad  vane  ^,  an.l  through  the  official  circular. 
In  a  s  .-'irit  of  fairness  1,  too,  would  like  to 
place  some  other  man  in  nomination.  1 
woi'id  like  to  nominate  Mr.  M.  A.  Gill,  of 
Cciorado,  who  came  very  near  being 
e'ected  last  year,  but  it  is  now  too  late  to 
uo  anything  of  this  kind,  and  the  only 
thi.ig  that  we  can  do  is  to  enter  our  pro- 
test against  future  official  electioneering. 
In  regard  to  the  election  of  supply 
dealers  to  office  I  have  heretofore  ex- 
pressed my  views.  In  my  opinion,  the  ob- 
jection is  very  slight,  but,  so  long  as  there 
is  a  faction  that  objects,  and  there  are 
plenty  of  capable  members  who  are  not 
dealers,  it  seems  to  me  that,  other  things 
being  equal,  we  better  choose  those  who 
are  not  dealers.- -Editor.  1 


^V.^'^Y^,%gg,j<^>;-4:<^ 


Helpful  Hints  in  Extensive  Bee- 
Keeping". 


E.    D.    TOWNSEND. 


'7\iT  this  time  an  average  colony  was 
^'  ^  placed  upon  a  set  of  scales.  There  is 
a  rural  mail  route  by  this  yard,  thus  I  was 
able  to  get  a  daily,  postal  card  report 
from  this    scale    hive.     A    report   of    the 


once  of  the  drouth  that  cut  short  the  last 
end  of  the  honey  season.  I  also  kept  in 
touch  with  the  progress  the  bees  were 
making  in  their  suoers,  knew  when  they 
began  to  cap  their  sections,  etc.,  and  was 


weather  was  also  sent,  hence  I  knew  at      thus  able  to    give    occasional  suggestions 
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as  to  taking  off    honey,  giving   additional 
super  room.  etc. 

IMPORTANCE    OF     KEEPING     YOUR    FINGER    ON 
THE   PULSE  OF   A    DISTANT   YARD. 

July  4th  1  received  a  card  stating 
things  were  getting  very  dry;  still  the 
scale  hive  was  showing  a  fairly  good  gain. 
This  card  led  me  to  believe  that  the  sea- 
son was  probably  two-thirds  over;  and  it 
was  about  noon,  July  5th,  when  I  arrived 
at  this  yard,  on  my  fourth  visit.  There 
were  only  about  300  pounds  of  section 
honey  finished  and  ofTthe  hives;  but  there 
was  m.ore  being  finished,  as  the  dry 
weather  was  favorable  to  the  curing  and 
sealing  of  honey.  No  more  empty  supers 
were  given;  and  it  proved  that  we  had 
made  a  good  guess  as  to  the  duration  of 
the  honey  flow,  for  we  got  all  the  supers 
finished  except  eight  or  ten,  that  needed 
just  a  little  feed  to  finish  sealing. 

I  stayed  four  days  at  this  trip;  and  my 
son  and  I  worked  faithfully  with  the  sole 
purpose  of  getting  this  crop  of  comb  honey 
finished  up.  The  first  thing  we  did,  was 
to  put  bee-escapes  under  all  the  heaviest, 
or  best  finished  supers.  This  was  kept 
up  until  nearly  every  super  in  the  yard 
had  been  handled,  and  all  the  finished 
sections  removed.  The  partly  full  sections 
were  put  in  supers,  and  returned  to  the 
colonies  that  were  the  most  likely  to  finish 
them.  When  we  got  through  there  was 
no  colony  that  had  more  than  one  super 
to  finish,  and  several  had  none.  These 
colonies  that  were  left  without  supers 
were  the  new  swarms  that  were  still  on 
one  section  of  their  hive.  These  were  now 
given  their  other  section  of  their  hive. 
This  gave  them  a  week  or  so  of  the  last 
end  of  the  honey  flow  for  their  own  use, 
which  put  'them  in  better  shape  to  build 
up  for  winter. 

During  the  time  that  this  shifting  was 
going  on,  we  kept  in  mind  the  fact  that 
some  colonies  were  finishing  up  honey 
faster  than  others,  and  these  free-working 
colonies  were  given  those  supers  contain- 
ing the  most  work  to  do.  We  think  we 
gained  quite  a  considerable  time  by  doing 
this. 


it  is  a  custom  of  ours  to  do  lots  of  this 
shifting  of  supers  from  colony  to  colony. 
To  illustrate,  a  colony  that  is  a  little  sulky 
about  drawing  out  foundation  in  the  sec- 
tions, will  often  finish  up  and  seal  combs 
quite  readily;  taking  advantage  of  this 
fact,  we  keep  these  sulky  fellows  finishing 
up  Vi'ork. 

We  had,  at  this  yard,  about  35  new 
swarms;  30  from  the  84  comb  honey  col- 
onies, and  5  from  the  84  worked  for  ex- 
tracted honey.  This  just  made  up  our 
loss  through  queenless  colonies  during 
spring,  and  was  about  the  number  we 
wanted.  The  first  new  swarms  were 
hived  in  one  section  of  our  shallow  hive, 
on  combs  where  the  bees  had  died  during 
spring.  The  sections  were  removed  from 
the  parent  colony,  and  given  to  the  new 
swarm,  on  the  old  stand.  This  was  done 
immediately  after  hiving;  and  with  this 
treatment,  there  was  not  a  single  swarm 
absconded.  Towards  the  last  of  the  sea- 
son, new  swarms  were  hived  in  the  dead- 
swarm-hives  in  the  extracted  honey  yard; 
so  that  the  yard  had  the  same  number  of 
colonies  in  the  fall  that  it  had  the  previous 
fall. 

This  about  finishes  the  story,  except 
that  Delbert  stayed  and  finished  harvest- 
ing the  crop  of  honey,  and  put  it  in 
marketable  shape.  There  were  2,300 
pounds  of  No.  1  and  fancy  comb,  and 
6,000  pounds  of  extracted.  This  being  a 
poor  season,  the  crop  was  short.  Delbert 
also  fed  three  or  four  barrels  of  sugar 
to  colonies  short  of  winter  stores.  This 
yard  being  located  on  the  bank  of  Rapid 
river,  one  of  Michigan's  famous  trout 
streams,  do  not  imagine  for  a  minute  that 
producing  honey  was  all  we  did. 

FEEDING    BACK  TO    GET    PARTLY-FILLED    SEC- 
TIONS COMPLETED  AT  THE  CLOSE   OF 
THE   HONEY   SEASON. 

Delbert  came  home  the  last  week  of 
August,  having  been  in  this  yard  a  little 
over  three  months.  My  last,  and  fifth 
visit  was  the  5th  and  6th  of  November  to 
put  the  bees  into  their  winter  quarters,  of 
which  1  will  write  at  some  later  time. 
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I  mentioned  above  that  there  were  sev- 
eral supers  that  v/ere  not  sealed  and  in 
condition  for  the  market  at  the  close  of 
the  season.  In  these  last-filled,  unfinished 
sections,  the  part  that  is  capped,  is  very 
thin,  or  lean  to  look  at,  and  were  they 
finished  up  and  capped  without  the  cells 
being-  lengthened  out,  they  would  not 
weigh  more  than  11  to  12  ounces;  and 
were  we  to  feed  to  get  them  into  market- 
able shape,  the  unsealed  portion  would  be 
drawn  out  to  the  regnlar  thickness,  while 
the  part  that  was  capped  would  be  left 
untouched,  thus  making  a  bad  looking  job. 
We  remedy  this  by  uncapping  the  portion 
that  is  capped,  letting  the  bees  do  anew 
the  whole  job  of  capping,  and  this  gives 
us  a  good,  smooth,  even  surface;  about 
the  same  as  they  cap  with  a  natural  flow. 
It  was  good  enough,  so  that  it  went  with 
the  rest,  at  1  5  cents  a  pound,  on  the  car 
here. 

Although  this  "fed  back'"  honey  has 
the  reputation  of  candying-  more  quickly 
than  the  natural  gathered  article,  we 
have  no  trouble  along  this  line,  although 
we  take  the  precaution  of  shipping  it  to 
market  as  early  as  possible  after  it  is 
ready. 

COMPARATIVE  RESULTS  IN  EXTRACTED  AND 

COMB  HONEY  PRODUCTION. 

THE  COMB  HONEY  YARD. 

84  colonies  at  $4.50         -  $378.00 

16    empty    hives   and    combs  at 

$2.50         -  -         -  40.00 

300  supers  complete  at  50c.     -     150.00 
Tools        -  :  -  -       10.00 

1  honey  house  -  -  50.00 


Total  capital  invested  $628.00 

Interest  on  capital  invested  $   37.68 

Wear  and  tear            -              -  37.68 

Rent  and  taxes         -            -  9.00 

3,000  sections        -                -  13.00 

30  pounds  foundation  at  54c  -        16.20 

150  shipping  cases         -         -  22.00 

18  outside  crates  at  40c  -          7.20 

Work  (estimated)            -  -       75.00 

Traveling  expenses            -  -        20.00 


Credits. 
2,300  lbs.  comb  honey  at  15c      $345.00 
1,000  lbs.  extracted  honey  at  8c       80.00 
15  lbs.  wax  at  30c  -         -  4.50 

30  new  swarms  at  $1.50  -         45.00 


Total  receipts 
Expense  items 


$474.50 
237.76 


Profits  $236.74 

Per  cent  of  profit  on    capital    invested, 
37-3  per  cent. 

EXTRACTED  HONEY   YARD. 

84  colonies  at  $4         -         -  $336.00 

16  empty  hives  at  $2         -  32.00 

170  upper  stories  and  combs  $2    340.00 
1  four-frame  extractor  -  20.00 

Tools  -  -  -  10.00 

1  honey  house  -  -  50.00 

Total  capital  estimated  $788.00 

Interest  on  capital  invested  $  47.28 

Wear  and  tear        -            -  47.28 

Rent  and  taxes            -  -             9.00 
42  cases  of  empty  cans  at  40c        21.00 

Work  (estimated)         -  -          25.00 

Traveling  expenses          -  -      20.00 

Total  expense  $169.56 

Credits. 

5,000  lbs.  extracted  hoqey  at  8c    400.00 

50  lbs.  wax  at  30c         -         -  15.00 

5  nev/  sv/arms  at  $1.50         -  7.50 


Total  receipts 
Expense  items 


$422  50 
169.56 


Total  expenses 


$237.76 


Profits  $252.94 

Per  cent  of  profit  on  capital  invested,  a 
little  over  32  per  cent. 
Total  income  from  both  yards       $897.00 
Total  expense  items         -  407.32 

Total  profit  $490.78 

Total  per  cent  of  profit  on  both  yards, 
about  34)'2  per  cent. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  season 
of  1906,  in  the  location  v/here  this  yard 
is  located,  was  very  poor;  bee-keepers 
getting  only  about  half  a  crop.  Had  the 
season  been  an  ordinary  one.  and  we  had 
harvested,  say,  double  the    crop  we    did, 
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many  of  the  expense  items  would  have 
been  considerably  reduced;  that  is,  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  honey  se- 
cured. Take  the  item  of  labor:  While 
there  was  plenty  for  one  to  do  a  consid- 
erable of  the  time,  at  other  times  there 
was  little  to  do:  and.  had  the  crop  been 
double,  just  a  little  extra  help  at  harvest 
time  would  have  secured  it.  This  extra 
help,  and  extra  supplies  would  not  have 
been  anywhere  near  as  much  expense,  as 
would    have    been    gained    in  the    larger 


crop  of  honey;  while  the  items  of  interest, 
wear  and  tear,  rent  and  taxes,  would  be 
the  same. 

I  think  this  statement  would  be  incom- 
plete, unless  I  told  what  my  sob  would 
often  say,  while  working-  this  yard.  The 
expression  would  be  something  as  follows: 
"I  could  have  worked  five  yards  for  ex- 
tracted honey  with  the  same  labor  it  took 
to  produce  this  crop  of  2.S00  pounds  of 
comb  honey." 

Remus,  Mich.,  Jan.  21,  1907. 


Some  Comments  on  the  Review  for 

1906. 


E.  F.  ATWATER. 


^HE  first  point  of  special  interest  to  me 
T^  in  the  Review  for  1906  is  found  in 
Mr.  Gill's  article  in  the  January  number. 
I  fully  agree  with  him  in  his  sincere  ap- 
preciation of  the  Review;  and  his  high 
opinion  of  the  standard  Langstroth  hive 
is  just  my  opinion  too,  after  no  small 
study  of  the  question  and  some  experi- 
ence with  various  hives,  including  one  ex- 
perience in  following  after  strange  hives 
-led  astray  by  some  weakness  in  my 
nature.  In  letters  of  gold  let  us  repeat 
with  him  that  "1  will  say  that  I  aim  to 
see  how  little  work  1  can  do  in  early 
spring  instead  of  how  much."  It  is  just 
wholly  true  in  many  places  that  hives 
having  an  abundance  of  stores  and 
breeding  room  need  no  spring  care  before 
some  time  in  May,  unless  queens  are  to 
be  clipped  in  many  yards.  Our  distant 
yard  had  no  care  until  May  1 0th,  yet 
gave  a  fine  crop.  Our  Dry  Creek  yard  of 
80  colonies  in  1  /4  and  2  story  hives 
heavy  with  stores  will  need  no  care  next 
spring,  unless  the  season  be  so  favorable 
(as  was  the  season  of  "06)  that  they  will 
need  even  more  room,  early  in  the  season. 


Now  that  dubious  looking  Miller  Wax 
extractor:  Strange,  that  we  hear  no  re- 
ports from  users  of  an  invention  so  prom- 
ising. 

WESTERN    HONEY    IS    SOMETIMES     RIPE    WITH- 
OUT   BEING    GAPPED. 

In  the  February  Review,  Holtermann's 
article  on  short-cuts  in  extracting  is  fine. 
but  don't  let  any  Eastern  man  with  a 
humid  summer  climate  try  to  dictate  to 
all  the  world  that  honey  must  be  capped 
before  extracting-  don't  think  that  I  ad- 
vocate frequent  extracting,  but  with  such 
tiering  as  Holtermann  and  Hutchinson 
practice,  a  large  part  is  sometimes  left 
without  capping  here,  some  seasons.  He 
gives  the  Alexanders  a  nice  dig  in  the 
ribs  about  "carrying  and  shoving  the 
comb-baskets  through  openings  in  a  wall." 
Use  a  wheel  barrow  or  cart,  of  course — 
do  twice  the  work  twice  as  easy,  twice  as 
quickly.  Why  not  tell  us  how  the  uncap- 
ping machine  worked,  if  it  did  work. 

How  about  the  A.  C.  Miller  uncapping 
machine,  heralded  a  few  years  ago  ? 

When  1  read  about  the  Holtermann  Au- 
tomatic   strainer,    within    the  extractor,  I 
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thought  that  I  wanted  the  same  arrange- 
ment. But  I  don"t  believe  it  will  work 
with  our  "gummy"  honey,  so  1  have  in 
mind  something  better  (I  hope)  the  in- 
vention of  a  friend. 

Page  46.  Mr.  Ail<in  and  I  don't  agree 
on  where  to  add  room  to  control  swarm- 
ing. I  say  on  top  is  the  best  place,  as 
soon  as  the  bees  need  more  room.  Queen 
and  bees  will  move  upward,  in  most  cases, 
far  more  readily  than  downward  to  rear 
brood,  after  one  body  is  fairly  well  filled. 

THE    ASPINWALL    HIVE    A    NOVELTY. 

In  the  March  number  I  was  interested 
in  the  Aspinwall  hive,  though  I  expect  it 
will  be  nothing  more  than  a  novelty,  as 
we  must  soon  control  swarming  with  as 
little  labor,  in  any  common  hive. 

Page  79.  Evidently  Mr.  Chapman  has 
not  grasped  the  possibilities  of  the  out- 
yard  plan.  Some  of  the  Chapman  me- 
thods are  totally  inapplicable  to  some 
other  men  and  other  conditions,  as  are 
some  of  my  methods,  no  doubt.  Mr. 
Chapman  insists  on  the  great  value  of 
the  old  method  of  "tiering  up."  Here,  the 
Dudleys,  with  their  400  colonies  in  the 
home  yard,  all  run  for  comb  honey,  do 
not  practice  it.  The  empty  super  is  put 
on  top.  I  seldom  practice  it  in  raising 
comb  honey,  and  for  extracted  I  practice 
it  only  as  I  have  time.  Perhaps  there 
may  be  a  little  less  tendency  to  swarm  by 
putting  the  empty  super  next  to  the 
brood-nest,  but  I  have  not  seen  the  proof 
of  it.  Some  of  Utah's  best  bee-keepers 
put  the  empty  super  on  top;  so  does  the 
veteran  Doolittle.  Therefore.  Mr.  Chap- 
man's "grandest  truth"  is  debatable. 

Page  81.  I  like  to  use  excluders  after 
the  flow  is  on,  but  as  we  have  a  ventilator 
(1>^  inch-hole)  in  the  front  end  of  our  ex- 
tracting supers,  the  bees  take  a  short  cut 
to  the  supers  and  some  pollen  is  often 
stored  there,  but  it  does  no  harm  that  1 
can  see. 

THE    OLMSTEAD    METHOD. 

Page  104,  April.  What  shall  we  say 
of  the  "Olmstead  method"  of  pulling  out 
a  comb  through  a  hole  in  the   back  of  the 


hive  to  detect  swarm-preparations  ?  Un- 
reliable. Better  treat  the  colonies  and 
have  done  with  swarming.  His  method 
of  rearing  and  mating  a  queen  in  the 
same  hive  before  the  flow — 1  think  that 
ordinarily  the  bees  will  destroy  the  virgin 
before  she  mates  unless  wire-cloth  is  used 
instead  of  queen-excluding  zinc.  Also  it's 
too  fussy.  He  intends  to  kill  the  old  queen 
and  allow  the  young  one  to  be  the  new 
mother  of  the  colony,  thinking  this  suffi- 
cient to  control  swarming.  Here  is  his 
vital  error. 

Page  107.  Mr.  Gill's  recommendation 
to  "keep  bees,  queens  and  sections  all  to- 
gether" is  grand.  I  will  add,  keep  the 
brood  and  emerging  bees  with  the  above 
trio,  and  success  is  assured 

Page  110-111.  Mrs.  Frey,  and  a  host 
of  others,  may  find  her  problems  solved 
in  the  "Dudley  Tube"  plan  which  1  am 
describing  for  the  "Review"  for  use  in  the 
production  of  comb  honey.  1  only  hope 
that  the  method  proves  as  successful 
with  others  as  it  has  here. 

DARK    COLOR    IN    SPRING    PROTECTION. 

In  the  May  "Review,"  page  139,  1 
think  that  you  will  find  that  oiled  paper  is 
not  to  be  compared  to  tarred  or  other 
black  'or  very  dark  colored  paper  for 
spring  protection.  Half  the  value  of  such 
protection  is  in  the  color  which  absorbs 
so  much  heat  from  the  sun. 

As  an  occasion  may  arise  when  a  dis- 
tant yard  needs  feeding,  I'll  tell  you  how 
we  fed  1  1  colonies  in  one  of  our  yards 
last  spring.  We  took  sugar,  a  spray 
pump  and  a  big  tub  to  the  yard.  We 
mixed  the  feed,  then  filled  the  combs  by 
spraying  the  feed  into  them  with  the 
pump.  A  super  of  combs  partly  full  of 
feed  was  put  under  each  light  colony. 

GLEANING    GASOLINE    AND    KEROSENE    CANS. 

Page  152.  You  are  mistaken  in  think- 
ing that  gasoline  cans  must  he  thoroughly 
cleaned  before  filling  them  with  honey. 
Gasoline  is,  1  think,  wholly  volatile,  and  I 
know  from  using  hundreds  of  such  cans 
that  it  is  only  necessary  that  they  be 
clean    of   everything    else    than    gasoline. 
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rinsed  so  no  dust  adheres  to  the  tin,  as 
the  gasoline  all  evaporates  if  the  cane  tiie 
not  used  very  soon  after  emniyingf  the 
gasoline.  But  kerosene  or  coal-oil  cans 
are  so  difficult  to  clean  that  we  never  use 
them,  as  we  can  get  plenty  of  gasoline 
cans.  A  laJy  tells  me  that  sour  milk  will 
rl:2an  kerosene  cans  perfectly,  while 
friend  Remington  cleans  them  so  they 
are  clean,  with  lye.  etc. 

The  July  Review  opens  with  one  of 
your  nice  pictures  that  your  readers  so 
appreciation.  The  Review  apiary  there 
shown  may  well  cause  some  of  us  to  im- 
prove the  appearance  of  our  own  yards. 
1  must  admit  that  our  own  yards  have 
usually  preser^ted  such  a  hit  or  miss  ap- 
pearance that  1  have  never  felt  like  send- 
ing in  a  photo  for  publication. 

Page  202.  Mr.  Greiner  says  that 
"Horizontal  wiring  does  not  prevent  sag- 
ging." "The  fact  is  the  wires  don't  do 
the  business,  now  do  they  ?"  Just  amend 
that  to  read  "horizontal  wiring  does  not 
always  prevent  sagging."  The  wires 
have  at  least  a  tendency  "to  do  the  busi- 
ness." I  know  that  I  get  a  better  aver- 
age of  combs  since  I  use  three  wires  than 
I  did  when  I  used  only  two,  but  some  of 
the  friends  will  insist  on    vertical    wiring. 


In  extremely  hot    weather  the  wires  cer- 
tainly "do  not  do  the  business." 

Page  2S9.  C,".^.  ro^pon  ^^^nt  bv.es  are 
inclined  to  fill  tin  rabbets  with  propolis  is. 
1  think,  because  there  is  only  a  scant  bee- 
space  under  the  top-bar  projection.  I 
shall  try  a  ^s  space — a  tin  rabbet  project- 
ing upward  Yi  inch  which  1  think  will  do 
away  with  all  trouble,  besides  making  it, 
much  easier  to  take  hold  of  the  top- bar 
projections  to  handle  the  frames. 

GETTING     COMBS     CLEANED     UP     AFTER      EX- 
TRACTING. 

Page  280.  To  get  combs  cleaned  up 
after  extracting  is  over.  !  now  prefer  to 
pile  the  supers  with  con-!''",  as  high  as  a 
man  can  reach  on,  co'ior.ics  fairly  sbong 
but  not  heavy  with  honey.  Have  a  ';loth 
over  the  brood  nest,  turned  back  ?;  ■y->.--i 
corner.  This  avoids  excitement  i;;  tbo 
yard  and  adds  to  the  winter  storciS  of 
colonies  that  need  it. 

Page  282.  "Selling  honey  at  fairs." 
Evidently  your  eastern  fairs  are  more  ac- 
commodating about  such  matters  than 
are  our  fairs  here  If  you  sell  anything 
at  our  fairs,  you  must  buy  your  space  at 
so  much  a  front  foot,  if  any  space  is 
available. 

Meridian.  Idaho,  Aug.  7.   1907. 
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A  Weak  Colony  in  the    fall  is  usually  a 
dead  colony  in  the  spring. 


m»M^UF»-»»^li^ 


After  December,  the  price  of  the  Re- 
view will  be  51. 10  to  Canadian  sub- 
scribers. 


r^Ml^^eVaK^^ 


The  Far-Western  Bee- Keeper  did  not 
receive  the  support  necessary  to  its  ex- 
istence. Without  it,  Bro.  Horn  found  the 
climbing  too  steep,  and  the  Far-Western 
was  turned  over  to  the  California  Cultiva- 
tor. 


A  New  Contributor,  who  is  to  write  a 
series  of  articles  for  the  Review,  will  make 
his'  initial  bow  next  month. 


«wj « ^f^p^^^f 


Saginaw  is  the  city  where  the  Michigan 
State  Convention  of  bee-keepers  will  be 
held  sometime  in  December — exact  date 
not  yet  fixed. 


»^»'»)^»*»« 


Canadian  Bee  Journal  has  been  sold  to 
the  Hurley  Printing  Co.,  of  Brantford. 
Ontario,  and  Mr.  C.  J.  Craig  has  severed 
his  connection  v/ith  the  paper. 
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Gravel  ought  to  be  fully  as  good  in 
which  to  build  a  bee  cellar  as  in  ths  case 
with  sand  Gravel  io  roaiiy  very  coarse 
sand.     This  is  in  reply  to  an  inquiry. 


■■/i»»^^»»*»i  \ 


Concentrate  Your  Energies. 

How  often  in  my  travels  about  the 
country  do  I  meet  n.en  who  have  failed. 
or  met  v/ith  very  moderate  success,  be- 
cause they  have  diffused  their  energies 
over  too  many  subjects.  So  often  do  I 
hear  them  say  that  they  might  have  suc- 
ceeded in  a  certain  undertaking,  but  they 
had  to  neglect  it  at  a  certain  tims  to  look 
after  some  other  matter.  Better  not  have 
the  "other  matter;"  better  have  no  more 
business  than  can  be  looked  after  thor- 
oughly and  attended  to  properly.  There 
is  more  profit  and  comfort. 


«-"»j^«»^»'^'»» 


Take  Good  Gare  of  Yourself. 

Some  men  take  better  care  of  their  team 
than  of  themselves.  The  horses  are  fed 
and  watered  with  regularity  and  care, 
thoroughly  groomed  and  "bedded  down;" 
but  their  owner  will  overwork  himself, 
overeat,  or  eat  irregularly,  neglect  to 
bathe,  and  perhaps  abuse  himself  in  other 
ways.  Nothing  pays  better  than  to  take 
good  care  of  these  bodies  of  ours— to  feed, 
clothe,  water,  rest  and  "groom"  them  as 
carefully  as  some  men  do  their  team. 
Nothing  adds  more  to  the  pleasure  of  liv- 
ing than  does  the  buoyancy,  animation, 
and  vim  that  permeates  the  healthy,  well- 
cared-for  body. 

"Behind  Time."  is  the  cause  of  many 
failures.  On  this  point  1  recently  saw 
quite  a  forcible  "cartoon,"  if  such  it  might 
be  called.  It  was  in  "Ambition,"  a  month- 
ly journal  published  by  the  International 
Correspondence  School  of  Scranton, 
Pennsylvania.  A  young  man,  grip  in 
hand,  and  perspiration  dripping  from  his 
face,  was  rushing  along  the  platform  of  a 
railroad  station,  while,  in  the  distance,  a 
train  could  be  seen  pulling  out,  the  steam 
from  the  smoke   stack    curling-  around  in 


such  fantastic  shapes  as  to  spell  the  word 
"Opportunity."  The  title  under  the  picture 
read:  "Better  be  able  to  say  'Here  she 
comes,"    thar,     'There   she  goes." 

Bee-keeping  is  on  occupation  in  which 
a  crop  of  honey  may  be  lost  by  being  a 
little  behind  hand. 


»^»»¥*^'«*^« 


Magnify  Your  Calling. 

Some  good  man  has  admonished  us  to 
"magnify  our  calling."  I  certainly  love 
to  meet  a  man  who  is  proud  of  his  pro- 
fession—who believes,  and  feels,  and  acts, 
as  though  there  were  no  other  calling 
superior  to  his  own.  Others  are  always 
"quarreling  with  their  bread  and  butter," 
belittling  their  business,  and  wishing  they 
had  something  better  to  do.  As  for  my- 
self, I  have  always  been  proud  of  my 
profession.  Even  if  dressed  in  my  work- 
ing clothes,  and  mounted  on  a  load  of 
hives  or  honey,  I  happen  to  meet  some 
lawyer  or  doctor,  or  other  well-dressed 
acquaintance,  1  hold  my  head  just  as  high, 
and  feel  just  as  much  pride  in  my  posi- 
tion as  my  friend  feels,  or  ought  to  feel, 
in  his. 

The  National  Convention  will  be  held 
October  30  and  31,  in  the  Audience  room 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Capitol  Building,  Harrisburg,Pennsylvania. 
There  will  also  be  a  room  nearby,  in  the 
same  building,  where  supplies  may  be 
placed  on  exhibition.  Headquarters  will 
be  at  the  United  States  Hotel,  where 
there  is  a  writing  room,  committee  room 
and  parlor.  The  rates  will  be  $1.50  and 
SI. 25  per  day,  American  plan.  All  per- 
sons will  be  well-cared  for,  and  the  board 
good  and  substantial.  There  are  hotels 
of  higher  price,  but  there  are  so  many  ex- 
cursions to  Harnsburg.  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  secure  special  rates  from  the 
highest  class  hotels.  Pennsylvania,  New 
York  and  Ohio  are  all  great  honey  pro- 
ducing States,  and  the  bee-keepers  living 
within  their  borders  can  reach  Harrisburg 
at  little  expense.  Many  who  attend  can 
take  advantage  of  the  excursion  rates  to 
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the  Jamestown  Exposition.  Let  me  say, 
confidentially,  that  1  expect  the'e  will  be 
one  very  enjoyable  little  incident  not  down 
on  the  programme. 


*«ji'»»^k»»^>i» 


Articles  Wanted. 

The  Review  would  be  glad  to  examine, 
with  a  view  to  their  purchase,  articles 
that  would  be  helpful  to  practical  bee- 
keepers. It  is  not  that  the  Review  has 
run  short  of  material,  that  this  request  is 
made,  but  because  it  wishes  the  best  cor- 
respondents that  it  is  possible  to  secure, 
and  takes  this  method  of  letting  it  be 
known.  It  would  especially  like  articles 
on  the  production  of  comb  honey.  If  the 
information  can't  be  crowded  into  one  ar- 
ticle, then  write  two,  or  three,  or  even 
half  a  dozen;  in  fact,  a  series  on  this  sub- 
ject would  be  particularly  desirable.  Don't 
hesitate  to  write  because  of  inexperience 
in  that  line — a  new  writer  sometimes 
proves  a  treasure,  while  an  old  writer's 
articles  may  be  "twice  told  tales."  If  you 
have  had  experience,  or  possess  know- 
ledge, the  telling  of  which  may  help  your 
brother  bee-keeper,  send  in  an  article.  If 
used,  it  will  be  paid  for,  generously. 


«^^M^rf*rf«»'»« 


Superseding  Queens. 

None  of  the  arguments  yet  advanced 
have  convinced  me  of  the  profitableness 
of  superseding  queens  of  a  certain  age, 
regardless  of  their  condition  or  perform- 
ances. If  a  queen  does  not  come  up  to 
the  desired  standard,  and  the  bees  show 
no  disposition  to  supersede  her,  I  would 
take  a  hand  at  it  myself,  but  I  greatly 
doubt  the  advisability  of  superseding  a 
queen  simply  on  account  of  her  age.  It  is 
quite  probably  that  an  apiary  with  all 
young  queens  might  furnish  more  surplus 
than  one  where  the  queens  are  of  all  ages, 
but  1  am  inclined  to  agree  with  my  friends 
Taylor  and  Townsend  that  the  time  re- 
quired in  rearing  and  introducing  extra 
queens  each  year  might  better  be  em- 
ployed in  carmg  for  more  bees.  If  the 
locality  is  overstocked,  then  start  another 
apiary.     A    few    colonies    may    turn    up 


queenless  in  the  spring,  or  fail  to  come  up 
Lo  Lhe  prooer  standard,  but  the  hives  and 
combs  are  left,  and,  if  we  will  simply  keep 
a  few  more  bees,  we  will  reap  an  equally 
great  harvest,  without  all  of  this  extra 
labor. 


^^-a^-u^'a^-tfuf 


Beware  How  You  Abandon  Comb  Honey 
Production. 

The  tendency  of  the  times  is  towards 
the  establishing  of  out-apiaries  and  the 
production  of  extracted  honey.  To  a  certain 
extent  this  is  going  to  lessen  the  produc- 
tion of  comb  honey,  and  raise  the  price. 
This  commodity  seems  destined  to  be- 
come more  than  ever  a  fancy  article  of 
trade,  with  a  correspondingly  fancy  price; 
and  men  already  living  in  a  locality  well 
adapted  to  its  production,  and  equipped 
for  the  business,  better  think  twice  before 
they  abandon  it.  It  ought  not  to  be  for- 
gotten, however,  that  while  the  question 
of  price  is  important,  it  is  not  the  only 
consideration.  There  are  natural  condi- 
tions, such  as  the  character  of  the  honey 
and  the  flow,  the  kind  of  weather  that 
usually  prevails,  the  distance  and  kinds 
of  markets,  that  all  have  a  bearing.  As 
a  rule,  out-yards  are  more  easily  managed 
for  extracted  honey,  but  they  can  be  run 
successfully  for  comb  honey,  and  the  man 
who  is  an  expert  in  its  production,  better 
stick  to  it. 

Producing    Both    Comb    and     Extracted 
Honey  on  the  Same  Hive. 

One  drawback  to  the  production  of 
comb  honey  is  the  disinclination  of  the 
bees  to  begin  work  in  the  supers  at  the 
opening  of  the  harvest,  and  another  is  the 
number  of  unfinished  sections  at  the  close 
of  the  season.  Both  of  these  can  be 
overcome  if  the  bee-keeper  produces  both 
comb  and  extracted  honey.  Begin  the 
season  with  an  extracting  super  on  each 
hive;  when  more  room  is  needed,  put  a 
super  of  sections  filled  with  foundation 
underneath  the  extracting  super.  Keep 
adding  comb  honey  supers  next  the  brood 
nest,  and  removing  the  finished    honey  at 
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the  top,  until  the  height  of  the  season  has 
paosed,  v/hen  an  extracting  supci'  may  be 
given  on  *op. 

By  this  management  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  getting  the  bees  at  work  in  the 
supers,  and  the  number  of  unfinished  sec- 
tions at  the  etid  of  the  season  will  be  ex- 
ceedingly small.  There  wil'  be  extracting 
supers  at  the  beginning  and  the  ^nd.  but 
the  middle  of  the  flow,  with  bees  and  har- 
vest at  their  best,  will  be  solid,  uniform, 
finished  sections  of  honey.  With  the  pros- 
pective prices  for  comb  honey,  this  plan 
appeals  to  me  very  strongly;  in  fact,  I  am 
tempted  to  give  it  a  trial,  on  a  small  scale, 
the  coming  year. 


*;»**-»>^r  !.  ^Jt  >■ 


Beware  of  the  Force  of  Habit. 

There  is  an  old  and  truthful  saying  that 
man  is  a  bundle  of  habits.  Habit  binds 
us  v/ith  chains  of  steel.  I  have  seen  old 
couples  who  began  life  poor,  but  now 
possessed  of  thousands  of  dollars,  deny 
themselves  even  the  comforts  of  life,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  luxuries,  because 
the  saving-habit,  acquired  through  years 
of  toil  and  economy,  had  them  firmly  in 
its  clutches. 

You  might  not  think  it,  but  I  had  quite 
a  struggle  to  break  up  that  very  habit.  1 
do  not  mean  to  intimate  that  1  am  now 
rich,  far  from  it,  but  there  is  no  longer 
any  necessity  to  practice  som.e  of  the 
petty  economies  of  my  early  married  life; 
in  fact,  some  things  that  were  then 
economies  would  now  be  the  opposite.  In 
those  days  I  most  emphatically  had  more 
time  than  money,  and  seldom  spent  money 
for  anything  that  I  could  make  or  do  my- 
self; now  it  is  often  miore  profitable  to 
buy  an  article  than  to  make  it — to  hire 
work  done  than  to  do  it  myself.  But  it 
was  hard  work  to  break  up  those  old 
habits;  in  fact,  I  caught  myself  just  in 
time,  before  they  had  become  too  firmly 
fixed.  1  try  to  hold  myself  open  to  con- 
viction; to  be  ready  to  adopt  new  methods; 
to  avoid  getting  into  a  rut;  and  not  al- 
low habit  to  get  such  a  firm  hold  upon  me 
that  I  can't  break  away  if  I  think  best. 

As  1  close  this  item,  my  mind  goes  back 


in  reminiscent  mood  to  those  economical 
days  of  'ong  ago,  and  1  hope  1  may  be 
pardoned  for  drawing  one  little  picture 
that  hangs  in  the  halls  of  my  mem- 
ory. My  wife  and  1  greatly  enjoyed  my 
reading  stories  aloud  to  her,  and.  the  first 
winter  after  we  were  married,  I  wanted 
to  subscribe  for  the  New  York  Ledger, 
but  felt  that  we  could  not  afford  to  spare 
the  $3.00.  Finally,  I  started  in  to  save 
the  money.  When  I  went  to  town  I  car- 
ried my  dinner  in  my  pocket  and  went 
down  to  the  railroad  station  and  ate  it 
there — playing  I  was  a  traveler.  I  re- 
member walking  five  miles  one  day  in- 
stead of  riding  on  the  train,  and  thus 
saved  15  cents.  Some  way  my  brother 
Elmer  found  out  what  1  was  doing,  and, 
conspiring  with  my  wife,  found  out  how 
much  I  had  saved,  then  furnished  the  nec- 
essary balance,  and  later  1  Vv'as  surprised 
to  begin  receiving  copies  of  the  Ledger. 

Now  for  the  picture:  A  winter's  even- 
ing; I  am  seated  in  the  big  rocking  chair; 
at  my  right  the  wood-box  piled  high  with 
beech  and  maple;  in  front  the  kitchen 
stove  with  the  oven  door  swung  back  for 
a  foot-rest;  at  the  left  the  little  table  with 
shining  lamp;  m  front  of  the  stove,  in  a 
low  rocker,  sits  the  bride  of  a  few  months, 
knitting  striped  mittens  for  the  market, 
and  listening  to  the  stories  that  1  tried  to 
read  in  my  very  best  manner. 

A  few  more  words  and  I  am  done.  In 
those  days  1  was  looking  forward  to  how 
much  comfort  1  would  take  when  1  had 
more  money.  My  income  now  is  ten  times 
greater,  and  yet  -1  have  found  nothing  in 
■  life  sweeter  than  those  dear  old  days. 


ItP^^'mM^r  «".»  « 


Specialty  Not  Best  For  Lvery  One. 

While  the  Review  believes  in  and  advo- 
cates specialty,  it  recognizes  the  fact  that 
not  every  bee-keeper  is  in  position  to  take 
advantage  of  it.  To  illustrate:  A  letter 
was  recently  received  that  read  some- 
thing as  follows: 

You  write  so  convincingly  of  specialty 
that  1  am  somntimes  almost  tempted  to 
adopt  it,  but  I  have  a  family  of  five  cfiil- 
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dren  to  support,  and  1  dare  not  take  the 
risk  of  abandoning  my  regular  occupation 
for  that  of  bee-keeping  as  my  sole  occu- 
pation. At  present  1  have  only  12  col- 
onies. 

This  man  would  be  the  last  one  that  the 
Review  would  advise  to  engage  in  bee- 
keeping as  a  specialty.  It  would  be  al- 
most as  sensible  to  advise  him  to  engage 
in  the  practice  of  medicine.  A  man  whose 
experience  is  limited  to  what  he  has  ac- 
quired in  a  year  or  two  with  only  12  col- 
onies of  bees  is  in  no  position  to  go  into 
the  business  as  a  specialist.  Bee-keeping 
is  a  profession  that  must  be  learned,  the 
same  as  any  other,  before  it  can  be  fol- 
owed  extensively  and  exclusively.  The 
men  whom  I  advise  to  make  of  bee-keep- 
ng  an  exclusive  business  are  those  who 
have  learned  it  from  A  to  Z,  but  continue, 
year  after  year,  to  fuss  along  with  a 
single  apiary  of  75  or  100  colonies,  lack- 
ing the  confidence,  or  the  "nerve,"  to  drop 
some  other  business  that  is  holding  them 
back,  and  double  their  profits  by  enlarg- 
ing their  bee  business  to  the  extent  of 
their  abilities. 

Almost  an  Accident. 

Although  I  have  hauled  hundreds  of 
colonies  of  bees  with  teams,  and  had 
horses  around  bees  time  and  again.  1 
never  had  an  accident,  nor  came  any 
wh3re  near  it,  until  this  summer  after  the 
close  of  the  harvest.  I  have  a  little  apiary, 
of  about  40  colonies,  six  miles  out  of  Flint. 
It  was  worked  for  increase,  but  the  bees 
got  a  little  the  start  of  me,  and  I  was 
compelled  to  put  on  a  few  upper  stories. 
I  went  out  there  with  a  horse  and  light 
spring  wagon,  and  some  bee  escapes.  A 
f3w  of  the  supers  were  free  from  brood, 
and  1  put  the  escapes  under  them  first. 
In  the  others,  when  I  found  any  brood,  I 
exchanged  it  for  frames  of  honey  taken 
from  the  outside  of  the  brood  nest  in  the 
lower  story.  When  my  work  was  com- 
pleted, the  bees  had  gone  down  out  of  the 
supers  under  which  I  had  first  placed  the 
escapes,  so  I  loaded  half  a  dozen  of  the 
supers  into  the  wagon,  tying  a  paper  over 


the  top  of  each  hive  to  keep  out  the  bees. 
The  horse,  in  the  meantime  having  been 
unhitched  and  tied  some  distance  away 
behind  some  bushes. 

After  the  honey  was  in  the  wagon  I  sat 
down  in  the  shade  to  eat  a  lunch,  and 
when  I  returned  there  was  quite  a  swarm 
of  bees  around  tha  wagon — they  had 
found  some  cracks  in  the  bottom  of  the 
wagon.  I  saw  that  1  must  get  the  wagon 
away  at  once.  The  horse  had  been  used 
around  bees  considerably  the  past  two 
years  without  showing  any  great  fear  of 
them,  and  1  anticipated  no  great  trouble 
in  hitching  up  quickly  and  driving  away. 
If  the  bees  had  remained  around  the 
honey  there  would  have  been  no  trouble, 
but  the  moment  the  horse  was  brought 
up,  they  left  the  wagon  and  fairly 
swarmed,  in  a  sort  of  inquisitive  way,  all 
around  the  horse.  They  did  not  sting,  nor 
threaten  to  sting,  but  the  horse  went  right 
"up  in  the  air,"  literally  and  figuratively. 
I  clung  to  his  head,  but  he  struck  at  me 
and  shook  me  for  all  the  world  as  a  big 
dog  shakes  a  woodchuck.  How  I  re- 
tained my  hold,  I  don't  know.  (Why  will 
a  man  cling  to  a  horse  in  such  cases)  ? 
The  horse  next  tried  to  lie  down,  but  i 
finally  got  him  started  up  the  lane  on  the 
run,  I  still  clinging  to  his  head.  Forty 
rods  away  we  ran  into  the  barn  yard, 
where  I  tied  him  to  a  post,  thanking  my 
lucky  stars  that  1  iiad  saved  the  horse 
and  myself. 

The  next  question  was  what  to  do  with 
the  honey.  Of  course,  I  could  have 
stacked  it  up,  with  a  cover  on  the  bottom  and 
a  bee  escape  on  top,  and  come  for  it  after 
dark,  but  that  would  make  an  extra  trip. 
Finally,  it  occurred  to  ni3  to  try  hauling 
the  wagon  ivyss!/.  It  required  my  ut- 
most strength,  but  !  could  move  it,  and 
eventually  pulled  it  down  the  lane  and 
into  the  barn,  where  I  removed  the  paper 
ftcn  the  hives  and  allowed  the  bees  to 
go  home.  The  horse  was  then  brought  in 
and  hitched  up.  and  1  drove  home  in 
thankful,  triumphant,  but  somewhat 
thoughtful  mood. 

Where  did  1  make   a  mistake  ?     In    not 
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noticing'  the  cracl<s  in  the  bottom  of  the 
wagon.  How  about  trying  to  hitch  up 
with  a  lot  of  bees  around  the  wagon  ? 
Well,  if  the  horse  had  been  a  strange 
horse,  or  one  known  to  be  afraid  of  bees, 
that    would   have    been    a    mistake,    but. 


with  one  accustomed  to  them,  and  not 
afraid  of  them,  1  deemed  it  safe.  I  think 
the  trouble  arose  from  such  a  lot  of  bees 
swarming  around  the  horse  so  suddenly. 
So  far  as  I  know  the  horse  did  not  receive 
a  single  sting--it  was  simply  frightened. 


EXTRACTED  DEPARTMENT. 


STAYING  AT  HOML 

It  is  Neither  Beneficial  Nor  Commendable 
if  Carried  to  Lxcess. 

1  doubt  if  many  of  the  Review  readers 
remain  always  at  home  as  a  matter  of 
choice;  it  is  more  habit  than  anything 
else.  If  one  stays  at  home  always  it  is 
difficult  to  avoid  falling  into  a  rut.  There 
is  a  stimulus,  a  rousing  of  the  faculties, 
from  getting  out  and  seeing  things;  in 
fact,  well,  let  me  quote  a  recent  editorial 
appearing  in  that  most  excellent  journal, 
The  Youth's  Companion.  It  reads  as 
follows:- - 

"I  never  was  a  hand  to  go  gawping 
round  !"  contemptuously  exclaimed  an  old 
woman  who  boasted  of  never  having  seen 
a  railway-train  or  a  trolley-car  or  any 
town  but  her  own.  The  generation  of 
stay-at-homes  in  the  country  is  perhaps 
passing  away — the  women, — they  were 
chiefly  women, —  who  prided  themselves 
on  their  self-imprisonment  on  farm  or  in 
village  as  a  virtue,  serving  to  demonstrate 
their  devotion  to  home  and  children  and 
duty. 

There  is  a  class  of  men  in  the  business 
world  who  have  the  same  point  of  view 
in  regard  to  the  object  of  life.  Such  a 
one.  dying  at  the  dge  of  eighty-eight,  left 
a  record  of  fifty-five  years  as  the  head  of 
a  banking-house,  during  which  he  had 
been  absent  from  his  desk  but  two  days 

and  those  were  accounted  for  by  a 
sprained  ankle.  No  vacation,  no  travel, 
no  day  of  summer  leisure  with  wife  and 
children— fifty-five  years  of  steady,  un- 
swerving routine  ! 

There  is  something  impressive  in  the 
story  of  a  lifetime  of  persistent  toil.  But 
there  is  another  point  of  view  which  de- 
serves respect.     The  gad-about  may  be  a 


useless  member  of  society;  but  the  stay- 
at-home  is  likely  to  be  a  narrow  one. 

We  find  ourselves  on  this  little  planet, 
with  its  oceans  and  m.ountains  and  mighty 
rivers  and  wide  prairies.  We  know  not 
whence  we  came,  nor  if  we  shall  ever 
pass  this  way  again.  Surely  we  may  do 
our  task  better  incur  own  appointed  place 
if  we  look  about  the  world,  feed  our  minds 
with  the  glories  of  nature,  and  discover 
how  men  and  women  before  us  have 
lived  their  lives,  and  embodied  their  as- 
pirations in  the  great  arts  of  building  and 
painting  and  sculpture. 

The  wheat-field  and  the  ledger  and  the 
cooking-stove  are  facts  of  human  life; 
but  so  are  the  Cologne  Cathedral,  the 
Sistine  Madonna,  the  Canadian  Rockies, 
and  the  Valley  of  the  Yellowstone. 


TRLATMLNT  OF  FOUL  BROOD 


The  Only  Effectual  Method  That  Can  Be 
Lmployed  in  the  Fall. 

As  a  rule  the  only  time  that  foul  broody 
colonies  can  be  successfully  treated  is 
during  a  honey  flow,  but  there  is  one 
method  that  may  be  used  very  effectual- 
ly, even  late  in  the  fall;  in  fact,  that  is  the 
only  time  it  can  be  used.  Mr.  McEvoy, 
of  Ontario,  has  an  excellent  article  in  a 
late  Canadian  Bee  Journal  on  the  man- 
agement and  cure  of  foul  brood,  and  in 
that  article  he  gives  this  late,  fall  treat- 
ment.    It  is  as  follows:    - 

Where  you  find  the  disease  in  a  few 
good  colonies  after  all  honey  gathering  is 
over,  do  not  tinker  or  fuss  with  these  in 
any  way  until  an  evening  in  October. 
Then  go  to  the  diseased  colonies  and  take 
out  every  comb  and  put  six  combs  of 
sealed  or   capped   stores   in   their  place. 
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taken  from  sound  colonies,  and  on  each 
side  of  these  all-capped  combs  place  a 
division  board.  This  will  put  these  col- 
onies in  first-class  order  for  winter  with 
little  or  no  bother  at  all,  and  the  disease 
crowded  clean  out  at  the  same  time.  But 
some  say  that  the  disease  cannot  be 
driven  out  so  simply  in  the  fall  by  taking 
away  the  diseased  combs  and  giving  the 
bees  six  combs  that  are  capped  all  over 
.right  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  frames, 
it  can  and  does  cure  every  time  when 
properly  done,  and  if  you  will  stop  to 
think  you  will  see  quite  plainly  that  the 
bees  must  keep  the  diseased  honey  they 
took  out  of  the  old  combs  until  they  con- 
sume it,  as  they  cannot  find  any  place  in 
all  capped  combs  to  put  it,  and  that  will 
end  the  disease  at  once.  Many  bee-keep- 
ers will  no  doubt  say  that  this  fall  method 
of  treatment  will  not  work  in  their  apiar- 
ies at  all.  because  they  would  not  have 
enough  of  the  all  cappea  combs  to  spare 
from  the  sound  colonies,  even  if  they 
could  find  some  all  sealed.  Very  true: 
but  you  can  very  easily  secure  abundance 
of  all  capped  combs  by  putting  Miller 
feeders  on  your  sound  colonies  in  the 
evenings  in  September,  and  feeding  these 
colonies  all  the  sugar  syrup  you  can  get 
them  to  take.  Then  in  October  each  of 
these  fed  colonies  can  spare  the  two  out- 
side combs,  which  will  be  nicely  capped 
all  over  right  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
frames,  and  with  these  combs  you  will  be 
provided  with  plenty  of  gccd  stores  to 
carry  out  my  fall  method  of  treatment.  1 
finished  the  curing  of  my  own  apiary  in 
the  fall  of  1875  by  this  sealed  comb 
treatment.  All  of  my  methods  of  treat- 
ment are  of  my  own  working  out,  and 
none  of  them  ever  failed  when  properly 
carried  out. 

Empty  hives  that  have  had  foul  brood 
in  do  not  need  disinfecting  in  any  way. 

In  treating  diseased  colonies  never 
starve  the  bees,  because  it  unfits  them 
for  business  and  makes  them  thin,  lean 
and  poor,  and  is  also  hard  on  the  queens. 
I  never  starved  any  bees,  but  always 
tried  to  see  how  fat  I  could  make  them 
while  treating  them  by  feeding  plenty  of 
sugar  syrup  when  the  bees  were  not 
gathering  honey. 

If  you  have  nice  white  combs  that  are 
clean  and  dry,  and  that  never  had  any 
brood  in  them,  do  not  destroy  one  of  these, 
as  they  are  perfectly  safe  to  use  on  any 
colony  of  bees  just  as  they  are,  and  are 
very  valuable  to  any  bee-keeper.  I  have 
always  saved  this  class  of  combs  for 
every  bee-keeper.  I  have  always  advised 
bee-keepers  to  convert  into  wax  all  old 
combs    that    ever    had    one    cell   of  foul 


brood  in  them,  and  the  only  article  that 
will  take  all  the  wax  out  of  the  old  combs 
is  a  good  wax  press.  As  these  will  pay 
for  themselves  many  times  over  their 
cost.  I  urge  the  bee-keepers  everywhere 
to  buy  one. 


PLURALITY  OF  QULLN5. 

Can  the  Keeping  of  Two  or  More  Queens 
in  One  Colony  be  Made  a  Prac- 
tical Success? 

For  several  months  there  have  been 
hints  in  the  journals  that  Mr.  E.  W.  Al- 
exander was  making  a  success  of  having 
two  or  more  laying  queens  in  the  same 
colony.  We  all  know  that  when  an  old 
queen  is  being  superseded,  it  is  not  an  un- 
usual thing  to  find  the  old  queen  and  her 
daughter  laying  side  by  side.  Eventually, 
the  old  queen  disappears.  Aside  from 
this  it  is  not  usual  to  find  two  laying 
queens  presiding  over  the  same  brood 
nest. 

An  after-swarm  is  often  accompanied 
by  a  plurality  of  queens,  but  only  one  re- 
mains as  mother  of  the  colony.  Two  or 
more  swarms,  each  accompanied  by  a 
laying  queen,  sometimes  unite  in  one 
cluster,  and  are  hived  together,  but  all 
except  one  of  the  queens  soon  disappear. 
I  have  often  thought  that  it  might  he  pos- 
sible to  introduce  another  queen  to  a  col- 
ony already  possessed  of  a  queen,  but  I 
have  felt  certain  that  one  of  the  queens 
would  soon  disappear.  It  seems  that  Mr. 
Alexander  has  been  successful  in  intro- 
ducing several  queens  to  one  colony.  He 
describes  the  plan  in  Gleanings,  and  here 
is  how  he  does  it:  — 

First,  prepare  a  small  box,  about  five 
or  six  inches  square,  by  boring  a  one-half- 
inch  hole  in  one  end.  This  you  will  for 
the  present  close,  then  remove  a  part  of 
its  two  sides  and  cover  with  wire  cloth  so 
as  to  ventilate  it  well.  This  we  call  our 
introducing-box.  Take  this  box  and  a 
common  queen-cage  to  the  colony  to 
which  you  wish  to  introduce  your  choice 
queen,  or  several  of  them,  in  fact,  remove 
its  combs  and  put  its  queen,  without  any 
bees,  into  the  queen-cage  you  have. 
While  doing   this    shake    about   a  pint  of 
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bees  of  the  co'iony  into  the  introducing'- 
box.  Close  it  and  take  all  their  combs 
from  the  colony.  These  can  be  placed  on 
top  of  almost  any  hive  until  next  day. 
The  hiv'e  now  m.ade  broodless.  fill  about 
half  full  of  combs  containing  some  honey 
but  no  brood.  Leave  the  colony  alone  un- 
til about  sundown,  after  which  it  will 
show  distress  over  the  loss  of  its  queen 
and  brood.  Now  take  the  box  of  bees  to 
the  honey-house,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  queens  but  don't  set  them  near  each 
other.  The  bees  in  the  little  box  will  soon 
miss  their  quean  and  have  lots  of  trouble. 

After  they  have  been  confined  about 
five  hours  prepare  some  warm  thin  honey, 
placing-  it  in  a  dish  so  that,  by  laying  the 
box  on  one  side,  the  bees  can  easily  reach 
ihr  honey  through  the  wire  cloth,  but  can 
not  daub  themselves  v/ith  it.  Leave  them 
thi-  ',\ay  tmti!  you  are  sure  that  every 
bee  :n  the  box  is  as  full  of  honey  as  it  can 
he,  then  g^ive  them  a  little  shake  and  re- 
move the  cover  from  the  hole  in  the  end 
of  the  box  (remember  it  is  about  five 
hours  since  they  were  confined  in  the 
box),  and  let  run  in  any  number  of  queens 
you  wish,  including  their  own  mother. 
Now  return  them  to  their  dish  of  honey  so 
they  can  help  themselves  to  all  they  can 
cat  until  about  sundown;  then  take  this 
introducing-box  with  its  bees  and  queens 
to  the  hive  from  which  you  took  the  bees 
and  their  queen  in  the  morning;  set  them 
to  on?  side  and  feed  the  colony  all  you 
can  induce  it  to  eat.  Remove  some  of  its 
combs  -nd  pour  in  some  of  the  honey  you 
have  b3en  fesding  to  the  bass  in  the  box. 
Shake  somie  of  tnis  honey  out  of  its  combs 
on  these  bees,  so  every  one  will  soon  be 
full  Now  remove  the  cover  of  the  intro- 
ducing-box and  set  the  box  in  the  hive 
alongside  the  combs.  Close  up  the  top  of 
tha  h've,  and  in  the  morn'ng  all  the  bees 
and  quee.is  will  be  clustered  on  the  combs, 
and  some  of  the  queens  will  have  com- 
menced to  lay.  You  can  now  give  them 
the  brood  you  took  away  from  them  the 
day  before,  or  let  them  fill  their  combs 
with  eggs,  which  five  queens  will  do  in 
three  or  four  day^.  That  is  all  there  is 
to  it. 

You  now  have  the  colony  all  together 
with  their  brood  and  tneir  rnother-qaeen. 
And  as  many  other  queens  as  you  care  to 
have  in  one  colony.  There  has  not  been 
a  queen  balled  or  injured  in  any  vv^a). 

We  all  know  that  many  things  along  the 
line  of  introducing  queen?  can  be  dcris 
with  weak  colonies  during  a  good  flow  of 
nectar  that  can  not  be  done  with  a  strong 
colony  in  a  honey-dearth:  and  for  that 
reason  we  tried  nearly  all  our  experiments 
on  the  strongest  colonies  we  had  during  a 


scant  flow  of  nectar,  and  usually  with 
colonies  that  had  stung  several  queens 
during  our  experiments.  There  seems  to 
have  been  almost  no  end  to  the  number  of 
queens  we  sacrificed  in  perfecting- this  un- 
dertaking— more  so  because  we  picked 
out.  the  Grossest  and  v/orst-dispositioned 
bees  we  had,  to  experiment  on.  But  as 
these  queens  died  to  save  the  rest,  their 
lives  were  not  lost  in  vain. 

Now  v/hy  is  this  method  a  success  ? 
First,  because  the  bees  have  been  a  few 
hours  without  their  queen  and  brood; 
next,  a  small  part  of  their  colony  was 
confined  in  a  box  and  filled  with  honey 
for  several  hours  before  the  strange 
queens  were  given  them;  then  those  bees 
and  these  queens  were  shut  up  long 
enough  together  to  become  all  of  the  same 
odor  before  they  were  given  to  the  colony. 

There  are  some  things  in  this  method 
that  must  not  be  overlooked.  You  first 
■-onfine  enough  bees  in  the  introducing- 
box  to  give  to  the  queens  you  introduce 
the  same  scent  as  the  colony  is,  to  which 
you  intend  to  put  them;  then  the  whole 
colony  has  been  queenless  and  broodless 
for  a  few  hours,  and  you  have  fed  them 
in  the  box  all  they  could  hold  before  giv- 
ing them  these  queens,  and  you  have  also 
fed  the  colony  all  they  could  eat  before 
they  received  the  queens  and  their  bees. 
I  find  bees,  like  men,  are  better  natured 
when  their  stomachs  are  full. 

If  these  instructions  are  carried  out 
carefully  you  will  never  lose  a  queen  in 
introducing,  and  the  colony  will  be  queen- 
less  less  than  twelve  hours.  Certainly 
this  is  a  quicker  and  safer  way  than  the 
candy  method,  which  takes  three  or  four 
days,  and  is  often  followed  with  a  loss  of 
ten  per  cent  or  more. 

When  we  take  queens  from  our  nuclei 
or  full  colonies  to  introduce  in  this  way 
we  put  several  into  a  large  cage,  and 
have  never  had  one  stung-  by  another.  We 
are  careful  not  to  put  any  worker  bees  in 
with  them.  You  may  think  that,  to  re- 
■move  the  plug  from  the  hole  in  the  box 
and  let  the  bees  leave  it  during  the  night 
would  be  better  than  to  remove  the  top  of 
the  box;  but  don't  do  it.  Some  of  the  be^s 
and  queens  will  stay  in  the  box  until  the 
next  day;  then  when  they  come  out  and 
join  the  colony  the  bees  are  all  empty  of 
the  honey  you  fed  them,  and  they  have 
some  queens  that  joined  them  at  first, 
and  these  additional  queens  might  make 
trouble. 

Be  careful  in  following  these  insl  ructions, 
and  you  will  not  lose  one  queen  in  a  hun- 
dred; but  it  will  not  do  to  omit  any  part. 

Now  as  to  the  advantages  derived  from 
this  plurality  of  queens   in    a  hive.     First, 
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we  soon  have  a  hive  packed  with  brood; 
next,  we  have  never  had  a  colony  with 
two  or  more  laying  queens  prepare  to 
swarm.  Then  it  is  the  nicest  way  imag- 
inable to  supersede  inferior  queens.  You 
can  have  the  choice  queen  you  wish  to 
keep  in  the  colony  some  time  before  re- 
moving-the  old  queen,  and  both  will  be 
laying  in  harmony  together.  Scm.etimes 
we  find  a  colony  that  has  lost  its  queen, 
and  its  combs  are  so  full  of  pollen  that 
they  appear  alm.ost  worthless.  When 
this  is  the  case,  just  run  in  at  the  top  of 
the  hive,  after  a  few  puffs  of  smoke,  two 
or  three  laying  queens  and  you  will  be 
surprised  to  see  how  soon  these  combs 
will  be  filled  with  larvae  and  capped 
brood:  and  shortly  after  its  brood  begins 
to  hatch,  these  colonies  will  be  the  strong- 
est in  the  apiary,  and  I  can  not  see  any 
reason  why  you  could  not  winter  a  large 
number  of  queens  that  were  reared  late 
in  the  fall,  and  have  them  ready  for  your 
early  increase;  or  for  sale  much  earlier 
than  they  could  possibly  be  reared  in  the 
spring.  If  surplus  queens  can  be  kept  in 
full  colonies  during  the  winter  season  as 
safely  as  during  the  summer,  then  cer- 
tainly another  great  forward  step  will 
have  been  taken  in  modern  bee-keeping. 

I  expect  to  try  wintering  some  surplus 
queens  in  full  colonies  this  coming  winter. 
In  fact,  I  can  already  see  many  advan- 
tages that  this  new  departure  from  the 
old  methods  will  give  us.  We  should 
naturally  think  that,  with  several  queens 
in  a  colony,  they  would  separate  to  dif- 
ferentparts  of  the  hive,  and  starta  brood- 
nest  alone  by  themselves;  but.  not  so. 
They  all  seem  to  act  together,  commenc- 
ing in  the  central  part  of  the  hive,  and 
spread  their  eggs  naturally  toward  the 
outside.  A  short  time  ago  I  opened  a  hive 
containing  five  queens.  Four  were  on 
one  comb,  three  on  one  side,  and  two  in 
the  act  of  laying.  Again.  I  opened  another 
hive  containing  four  queens,  the  fourth  day 
after  they  were  introduced,  and  7  of  the 
9  combs  in  the  hive  were  filled  with  eggs 
as  full  as  I  ever  saw  combs  filled. 

After  reading  the  foregoing,  I  sat  down 
to  the  type  writer,  and  was  about  to 
v/rite  out  what  I  thought  about  the 
scheme,  when  my  eye  was  caught  by 
another  article  in  the  same  issue  of 
Gleanings.  It  was  written  by  Mr.  J.  E. 
Chambers,  of  Texas,  and  expresses  my 
views  so  exactly  that  I  am  saved  from  the 
trouble  of  writing  many  criticisms.  Mr. 
Chambers  says: — 

I  have  read  with  much  interest,  the  ar- 


ticle of  Mr.  Alexander,  on  the  practicabil- 
ity of  keeping  a  plurality  of  queens  in  one 
hive,  page  475  in  the  April  1st  issue,  also 
the  letter  from  Mr.  Pressler.  page  617,  in 
the  May  1st  issue,  and  J.  A.  Green's  note 
on  the  following  page.  While  I  do  not 
wish  to  say  that  Mr.  Alexander  is  entire- 
ly wrong  about  this  matter,  1  will  go  to 
the  extent  of  saying  that,  with  most  bee- 
keepers, it  would  be  impractical  if  not 
impossible;  for,  just  as  Mr.  Green  says, 
some  colonies  will  unite  without  the  least 
trouble,  while  others  will  fight  to  the  end, 
notwithstanding  the  employment  of  heroic 
means  to  subdue  them.  Like  Mr.  Green, 
I  am  not  the  least  in  doubt  about  laying 
queens  killing  each  other,  though  they  do 
not  always  do  so.  I  know  that  it  is  en- 
tirely practical  to  use  two  queens  in  each 
hive  in  order  to  get  colonies  strong  enough 
lor  a  given  honey-flow,  when  otherwise  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  bring  them  up  to 
the  desired  strength;  but  1  have  so  far 
found  it  impossible  to  do  so  without  the 
use  of  means  to  keep  them  separate,  if 
there  is  any  thing  of  which  I  am  certain, 
it  is  this:  That  a  plurality  of  queens  in 
any  hive  except  under  certain  well-known 
conditions  is  not  in  accord  with  the  known 
instinct  of  bees;  and  as  I  do  not  consider 
that  the  bee  is  possessed  of  any  intelligent 
capacity  for  improvement,  I  do  not  feel 
very  sure  that  they  will  ever  be  brought 
to  act  in  accord  with  man's  desires  when 
t'leir  own  instinct  goes  counter  to  such 
desires.  1  am  aware  of  the  fact  that, 
under  certain  conditions,  bees  accept  a 
plurality  of  queens:  but  even  under  these 
vary  unusval  conditions  the  vast  majority 
of  colonies  refuse  to  have  more  than  one 
quesn;  and  if  it  were  at  all  natural  for 
them  to  have  all  of  these  queens,  I  am 
positive  that,  during  the  many  years  bees 
have  been  handled  by  intelligent  men, 
there  would  have  been  many  colonies 
found  having  a  plurality  of  queens,  thus 
indicating  that  such  was  a  primary  in- 
stinct of  bee  nature.  No  one  need  come 
forward  telling  me  that  such  has  been  the 
case  when  queens  were  failing,  for  I  am 
perfectly  aware  of  the  fact:  but  I  am 
speaking  of  perfectly  normal  conditions. 

1  have  been  using  two  queens  to  build 
colonies  up  faster  than  was  possible  with 
one,  especially  when  a  flow  was  near  at 
hand  and  the  time  not  sufificiently  long  for 
the  best  success  under  the  old  practice; 
but  as  1  said  before.  I  have  had  no  suc- 
cess in  the  way  Mr.  Alexander  mentions. 
Som.e  colonies  operated  in  this  way  last 
year  gave  180  lbs.  of  honey  during  four- 
teen day  of  sumac  bloom,  while  the  ones 
not  handled  in  this  way  gave  an  average 
of  only  50  lbs.     I  am    not  trying  to  take 
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away  any  of  the  credit  that  belongs  to 
Mr.  Alexander;  but,  while  a  very  great 
bee-keeper,  he  is  fallible  just  as  common 
men,  and  it  is  no  more  a  mistake  for  him 
to  be  mistaken  than  for  any  other  man. 
All  but  fools  make  mistakes;  and  while 
entirely  successful  in  his  own  locality  and 
practice,  I  think  Mr.  Alexander  is  away 
off  for  most  of  us,  and  I  am  basing  my 
conclusions  on  several  years"  experiments 
on  or  along  this  very  line.  I  am  no  novice 
in  such  experiments,  I  can  assure  you. 

Mr.  Alexander  is  an  old  man  with 
whitened  locks,  bright  blue  eyes,  and  the 
enthusiasm  of  youth.  He  is  a  successful 
bee-keeper,  and  I  like  him,  and  1  hope 
that  I  may  live  to  some  day  be  just  such 
an  old  man  as  he  is.  It  is  much  to  his 
credit  that  he  has  tackled  this  difificult 
problem,  and  made  a  success  of  it  to  the 
extent  that  he  has.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
he  has  introduced  queens  exactly  as  he 
says,  and  that  they  have  stayed  and 
layed  for  some  length  of  time,  but  I  agree 
with  friend  Chambers  in  thinking  that 
this  plan  will  not  prove  a  practical  suc- 
cess with  the  great  mass  of  bee-keepers, 
or  even  with  specialists.  I  would  be  the 
last  one  to  wish  to  throw  cold  water  upon 
any  new  plan  or  scheme,  but,  unless  the 
new  plan  can  stand  the  criticism,  and  the 
actual  use  of  the  work-a-day  world,  it 
will  prove  of  no  value. 

There  are  one  or  two  points  not  touched 
upon  that  come  to  my  m-ind:  It  will  be  a 
lot  of  work  to  rear  and  introduce  queens 
as  friend  Alexander  has  done,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  time  might  be  more 
profitably  employed  in  keeping  more  bees 
in  a  normal  manner.  There  seems  to  be 
a  striving  among  many  bee-keepers  to  see 
how  much  honey  per  colony  they  can  se- 
cure. One  man  will  tell  how  much  he  se- 
cured with  some  special  method  that  he 
employed,  while,  with  the  ordinary  mathod, 
he  secured  only  a  moderate  amount — 
much  less  than  with  the  special  plan.  It 
is  not  always  the  largest  yield  per  colony 
that  is  the  most  profitable,  but  it  seems 
to  be  very  difficult  to  get  the  ordinary 
bee-keeper  to  comprehend  this.  The  time 
spent  in  trying  to  maintain  a  plurality  of 
queens  in  an    apiary,    might    possibly    be 


more  profitably  employed  in  managing 
another  apiary.  This  is  taking  it  for 
granted  that  the  plurality  plan  will  prove 
a  success — something  that  I  greatly  doubt- 


WE  BUY  AND  SELL 

OF    DIFFERENT  KINDS 

If  you  have  any  to  dispose  of,  or  if  you  in- 
tend to  buy,  correspond  with  us. 

We  are  always  in  the  market  for  WAX  at 
at  the  highest  market  price. 


L. 


HILDRETH   &    SEGELKEN 

265-267  Greenwich  St    New  York. 


NO  MORE 


Of  those  Superior  Queens  for  sale  this  fall 
but  1  will  be  better  fixed  next  year  than 
ever  to  send  out  good  queens  promptly. 

Let  us  talk  the  matter   over  now  while 
we  think  of  it.     Write  soon. 

S.  F.  TREGO,  Swedona,  Ills. 


WANTED— To  buy,  for  cash,  comb  and  extracted 
honey,  also  beeswax. 

ROBT.  A,  HOLEKAMP  &  SON, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
4263  Virginia  Ave.  8-07-4t 

Bee-keepers,  we  can  furnish  you  with  the  best 


at  the  lowest  prices;  and  all  other  up  to  date  goods 
Send  for  catalog  and  prices.  3-07-  t 

AUGUST  LOTZ  &  SON,  Cadott,  Wis. 


CrpTinWC     One-piece,   strictly   first-class,    of  all 
0LUIIUI10    standard  sizes,   at  S4.00    per  thou- 
sand for  No.  Land   S3. 50  for   No.  2.     Plain  sec- 
tions 25  cts.  less.     Otner  supplies  at  low  prices. 
2-07-tf  J.  E.  MORGAN,  Dansvilla,  Irgham  Co.,  Mich. 
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Advanced  Bcc-Yeil 

so  cts.  Postpaid. 

Made  of  imported  French  tulle  veiling,  cotton  with  silk  face, 
and  cord,  an  arrangement  which  permits  the  wearer  to  handle 
bees  in  shirt  sleeves,  with  no  chance  of  bees  crawling  up  and 
under  veil.  With  a  hat  having  a  fair  sized  rim,  you  are  as  cool 
and  comfortable  and  as  secure  from  stings,  with  movements  as 
ree  and  unrestricted  as  if  you  were  at  the  sea  shore  with  nothing 
of  the  kind  over  your  head.  No  wire  screen  dancing  around 
and  wearing  the  hide  off  the  end  of  your  nose.  The  cord  ar 
rangement  does  away  with  the  hot.  stuffy,  uncomfortable  feeling 
of  other  veils.  Bee  stingers  are  extra  long  in  August,  get  our 
veil  by  return  mail  and  be  comfortable. 

Here  is  what  the  general  manager  of  the  National  Bee-Keep- 
ers  Association  has  to  say  about  the  Advanced  Bee  Veil. 

Platteville,  Wis 
A.  G.  Woodman  Co. 

Enclosed  find  50  cts.  for  one  of  your  veils. 


A.  G. 


N.  E.  France. 

Platteville,  Wis.,  April  14,   1906. 
\yoodman  Co. 

Bee  veil  just  received  and  is  as  advertised,  the  best  on  the 
market.     Find  enclosure  for  10  more  veils.  N.  E.  France. 

Platteville,  Wis.,  June  10,  1907. 
A.  G.  Woodman  Co. 

Please  send  me  two  more  of  your  bee  veils.     1  have  tried  all 
kinds  and  yours  are  best  of  all.  N.  E.  France. 

A.G.WOODMAN  CO.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


We  have  a  complete  stock  cf 
Root^s  Goods  and  can  save  you 
time  and  freijjht  expense.  We 
would  like  to  quote  you  pr  ces  on 
the  goods  you  need.  We  sell  the 
Dan2.  hive,  the  Comb  Honey  hive, 

H.  H.  HUNT  &  SON,  Redford,  Michigan. 


^®ETy(d   for 


8 


Per  Cent.  Discount 

on  all  bee  supplies  until  April 
J.     Send  for  catalogue  free. 

W.  D.  SOPER, 

Jackson,  Mich. 


—  If  you  are  going  to — 

Buy  a  Buzz  Saw 

write  to  the  editor  of  the  Review.  He  has 
a  new  Barnes  saw  to  sell,  and  would  be 
glad  to  make  you  happy  by  telling  you 
the  price  at  which  he  would  sell  it. 


BEE-KEEPER'S  SUPPLIES 

New  Catalogue  Lower  Prices 

Modern  Machinery  Better  Goods 

We  are  Manufacturers 

MONDENG     MF'G.  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

1  04-f  t  147-149  Cedar  Lake  Road 


5,000  lbs.  of  White  Clover  and  Bass- 
wood  Extracted  Honey. 

In  new  60  lb.  cans  at  lie.  per  lb.  by  the  case  of 
two  cans,  or  for  the  entire  crop.  Cash  with  order. 
This  honey  was  left  on  the  hives  all  summer  and  is 
of  finest  quality. 

Leonard  S.  Griggs, 

711  Avon  St.,  Flint,  Mich. 
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WHAT    HAS    MUTH  GOT  NOW? 


^ 


Genuine  Orange  Blossom  Honey,     j       In  crates  of 
Genuine  Black  Sage  Honey.  -      2  601b.  cans 

Genuine  White  Clover  Honey.  )  each. 

and 
Fancy  Comb  Honey  in  24-seGtion  cases,  averaging  22  lbs.  to  the  case. 

You  better  write  for  prices;  this  honey  is  too  good  to  stay  long  in  our  hands. 

The  FRED.  W.  MUTH   CO. 

The  Busy  Bee  Men. 


k= 


51   Walnut  St. 


Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


J 


IT  HAS  A  SIDb:  GRATE  that 
strengthens  the  fire-cup,  and  holds 
a  removable  metal  and  asbestos 
lining  that  keeps  it  cool,  adding  to 
its  durability.  It  has  no  valves  to 
get  out  of  order  or  snout  to  CLOG 
WITH   SOOT. 

ALL  THAT  IS     CLAIMED     N 

E.  France,  Platteville,  Wis.,  Gen- 
eral Manager  of  the  National  Bee- 
keepers' Association  says: 


The  Danzenbaker  20th  Century  Smoker 

Pal.  Oct.  3,  '05,  June  4,  '07. 


Awarded  Highest  Prize 

A  GOLD  MEDAL 

St.  I.ouis,  1904. 


THE  BEST, 
STRONGEST. 
COOLEST. 
CLEANEST. 
CHEAPEST. 
AND  LARGEST 
SMOKER  SOLD 
FOR  A  DOLLAR 


1  have  given  your  2oth  Century  Smoker  a  thorough  trial'  For  convenience  in  lighting,  durabiUty 
and  long  time  one  filling  will  last  and  give  ample  smoke.  1  find  it  all  you  claim.  In  the  spring  1  shall 
want  several.     1  always  want  the  best; 

SURPASSES  ALL  OTHERS— Mr.  Grant  Stanley  Nisbet,  Pa:— "After  giving  the  Danzenbaker 
2oth  Century  Smoker  seveial  trials,  can  say  it  surpasses  all  smokers  it  has  been  my  liberty  to  try;  it  will 
not  go  out  until  the  fuel  is  all  consumed,  and  it  produces  a  cool  smoke,  a  feature  very  necessary  in  any 
first-class  smoker." 

BEST  IN  TWENTY  YEARS— M.  D.  Andes,  Bristol,  Tenn.— "1  have  used  the  20th  Century  Smoke  ^ 
one  season.  It  has  given  me  entire  satisfaction.  In  my  twenty  years  of  bee-keeping  1  first  used  the  ol° 
stand-by  Clark  smoker,  and  1  believe  1  have  tried  all  the  different  makes,  as  1  am  always  looking  fot  the 
best,  and  will  say  that  your  smoker  beats  them  all  up  to  date." 

NEVER  TOO  HOT  TO  HOLD— Dr.  Reginald  Munson,  V/ashington,  D;  C— "1  am  well  pleased 
with  the  2oth  Century  Smoker:  It  keeps  fire  well  without  getting  too  hot  to  hold  on  continuous  use,  and 
makes  smoke  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  critical." 

Price  Dan-ze,  Large    3'/2-inch   Smokers:     Postpaid— one   $1:1S;   two,   $2:lo;   three,   S3;   five,   $4:5o: 
By  Express  or  freigi;;; — one,  '51;  six,  S4:2o: 

"Facts  About  Bees,"  a  sixty-four-page  pamphlet,  sent  free  on  request:  Send  also  address  of 
your  bee-keeping  friend  for  same: 

F.   DANZENBAKER,   NORFOLK,  VA. 
Jamestown,  Exposition    Sta.     Money-orders  on  Norfolk. 


J    PAITEINT",     BINGHAM       SMOKEIRS.         24 
\    YEIARS   the:     BEZST.      CATALOG    FREIEI. 


ON•^•N 


F.       BINGHAIVI,        FARWEZLL,       MICH. 
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When  a  subscriber's  name  and  address  are  once  set 
uv  correctl3'  in  the  mailing-  list,  it  is  an  advantag-e  to  have 
them  remain  there  \'ear  after  year.  If  a  renewal  is  not 
received  promptly,  the  name  must  be  removed  and  the 
type  thrown  in;  then,  when  it  does  come  in,  the  name 
must  be  again  set  up,  with  the  accompanying- opportunity 
for  making  errors. 

Another  thing-:  The  majority  of  renewals  come  in 
within  a  few  weeks  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  there  are 
t.imes  when  the  matter  of  caring-  for  them  is  no  lig-ht  task 

Here's  another  point:  I  wish  every  one  of  my  sub- 
scribers were  also  readers  of  the  Success  Magazine,  a 
70-pag-e  monthly  at  $1.00  a  year.  I  have  read  it  for  years, 
and  I  often  feel  that  a  share  of  my  enthusiasm,  courag-e 
and  perseverance  has  been  g-athered  from  its  pages.  A 
man's  habitual  frame  of  mind  has  much  to  do  with  his  suc- 
cess, and  the  reading-  of  Success  will  cheer,  and  inspire 
and  encourage,  and  arouse  a  man  to  successful  efforts. 

It  will  be  seen  there  are  two  thing's  that  I  desire,  your 
renewal  before  the  end  of  the  year,  and  that  you  become 
a  reader  of  Success;  and  to  bring-  this  about,  I  will  renew 
your  subscription  to  the  Review,  and  send  you  Success 
one  year  for  only  $l.f)S;  but  your  order  must  reach  me 
before  December  lOth. 


.  MUTCHINSOM, 

FILINTp  MICH, 
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THE  BEE-KEEPER'S  REVIEW 


The  foundation  of  a  crop  of  honey  rests 
in  the  successful  wintering  of  bees,  and 
this  is  the  result  of  many  things.  Strong 
colonies  alone  will  not  insure  safe  winter- 
ing, neither  will  a  warm  cellar,  nor  chaff 
hives.  Perfect  stores  will  come  the  near- 
est to  it,  but  they  can't  be  depended  upon 
alone.  In  some  localities  the  natura' 
stores  can  be  depended  upon;  in  others 
part  of  the  natural  stores  are  all  right  for 
wintering  purposes,  and  others  are  disas- 
trous. There  are  methods  whereby  the 
right  natural  stores  may  be  secured  for 
winter,  or,  if  not,  the  colonies  may  be 
brought  through  the  season  practically 
free  from  natural  stores,  when  it  is  an 
easy  matter  to  furnish  them  the  best  of 
all  winter  stores — cane  sugar. 

When  the  food  is  all  that  it  should  be, 
then  comes  the  matter  of  protection;  shall 
it  be  packing  of  some  kind,  such  as  saw- 
dust, or  chaff,  or  planer  shavings,  or  shall 
it  be  the  cellar  ? 

If  it  is  the  cellar,  then  follow  the  mat- 
ters of  temperature,  moisture,  ventilation, 
etc.,  all  of  which  have  a  bearing  upon 
successful  wintering.  There  is  a  way  of 
telling  whether  a  cellar  is  damp,  how 
damp  it  is,  and  whether  it  is  too  damp 
(depending  upca  the  temperature)  and 
there  are  methods  of  rendering  it  dry  if  it 
is  too  damp. 

Besides  the  matter  of  ventilation  to  the 
cellar  itself,  which  also  has  a  bearing  up- 
on temperature,  there  is  the  ventilation  of 


individual  hives,  so  that  the  dampness 
may  pass  off,  yet  leaving  the  cluster  al- 
ways dry  and  warm. 

Then  there  is  the  giving  of  protection 
in  such  a  manner,  when  wintering  bees  in 
the  open  air,  that  the  cluster  may  remain 
warm  and  dry. 

Successful  wintering  is  really  a  many 
sided  subject,  but  it  can  be  mastered  so 
as  to  be  able  to  bring  colonies  of  bees 
through  the  winter  sa  safely  as  may  be 
done  with  a  cow  or  horse. 

All  of  the  leading  factors  of  successful 
wintering,  as  well  as  the  minor  details, 
are  given  in  the  book  Advanced  Bee 
Culture,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  any 
man  who  reads  this  book,  and  follows  its 
instructions,  will  winter  his  bees  with 
practically  no  loss.  Last  fall  1  put  104 
colonies  of  bees  into  my  cellar,  and  took 
them  all  out  in  the  spring  alive,  dry,  clean, 
healthy  and  strong,  and  I  know  I  can  do 
this  every  time,  and  so  can  others  if  they 
will  follow  the  instructions  that  1  give  in 
Advanced  Bee  Culture. 

If  you  have  failed  in  wintering  your 
bees,  or,  if  you  have  succeeded  only  in  a 
measure,  and  would  like  to  secure  perfect 
wintering,  get  the  book  now,  and  read  it, 
and  put  into  practice  its  teachings,  and 
next  spring  will  find  you  with  strong, 
healthy  colonies — the  foundation  of  al' 
honey  crops. 

Price  of  the  book  $1.20,  or  the  Review 
one  year  and  the  book  for  only  $2.00. 


FILIMT«  MIC: 


IVIRRSHFIEliD    GOODS 

are  made  right  in  the  tim- 
ber country,  and  we  have 
the    best    facilities    for 
shipping-;  direct,   quick 
and  low  rates.  Sections 
are  made  of  the  best 
young  baswood    tim- 
ber,   and    per  feet. 
Hives  and  Shipping 
Cases  are  dandies. 
Ask  for  our  catal- 
ogue of  supplies, 
free.     ,^     Jt     .^ 


MaFshfield  Wfg.   Co. 

IWaFshfield,  Wis. 


Ho  Fish-Bone 


Is  apparent  in  combhoney  when 
the  Van  Deusen,  flat  -  bottom 
foundation  is  used.  This  style 
of  foundation  allows  the  making 
of  a  more  uniform  article,  hav- 
ing a  vety  thin  base,  with  the 
surplus  wax  in  the  side  -  walls, 
where  it  can  be  utilized  by  the 
bees.  Then  the  bees,  in  chang- 
ing the  base  of  the  cells  to  the 
natural  shape,  work  over  the 
wax  to  a  certain  extent;  and  the 
result  is  a  comb  that  can  scarcely 
be  distinguished  from  that  built 
wholly  by  the  bees.  Being  so 
thin,  one  pound  will  fill  a  large 
number  of  sections. 

All  the  Trouble  of  wiring 
brood  frames  can  be  avoided  by 
using  the  Van   Deusen    wired. 

Send  for  circular;  price  list, 
and  samples  of  foundation. 

J.   VAfl   DEUSHfi, 

Canajobarie  N.   Y. 


DITTMER'S 

FOUNDATION 

Why  do  thousands  of  Bee- 
Keepers  prefer  it  to  other 
makes?  Because  the  bees  like 
it  best  and  accept  it  more 
readily. 

DITTMER'S  PROCESS 
IS    DITTMER'S 

it  stands  on  it's  OWN  NAME 
and  it's  OWN  FOUNDA- 
TION, to  which  alone  it  owes 
it's  reputation  and  merits. 

We  are  now  ready  to  make 
prices  for  next  season,  for 
Working  Wax  for  Cash  and 
for  full  line  of  supplies. 
Wholesale  and  Retail, 
Free  Catalogue  and  Sam- 
ples. 

Gus  Dittmer, 
Augusta,  Wisconsin. 


FALL  SUPPLIES 

FOR 

BEE=KEEPERS 


Everything  you  want,    All   made  by   us 
in  our  own  factories. 

AT  LOWEST  PRICES 

The    AMERICAN  BEE-KEEPER 
a  monthly  at  50  cts.  a  year.     Published 
1  7  years. 

Sample  copy  and    Illustrated    Catalog 
and  Pricelist,  FREE. 

Address, 


The  W.  T.  Falconer  Mfg. 
Company, 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

(Established  25  years.) 
Dept.  W. 
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SOME  GOOD  OFFERS  FOR  YOU 


The  American  Bee  Journal,  on  July  1,  1907,  was  changed  from  a  16-pagfe 
weekly  to  a  32-page  monthly,  at  25  cents  a  year.  Sept.  1st.  the  yearly  sub- 
scription price  was  placed  at  50  cents,  which  is  very  low  indeed  when  you  con- 
sider what  the  Journal  is.  It  is  now  in  its  47th  year — the  oldest  bee-paper  in 
America.  We  want  YOU  to  see  a  copy  of  it;  if  you  have  not  already  seen  it, 
send  us  a  postal  card  request  at  once  and  we  will  mail  it. 

A   FEW    SPECIAL   COMBINATION  OFFERS 


1.  One  Untested  standard-Bred  Italian  Queen 
(in  Sept.  or  Oct. )  with  the  American  Bee  Journal 
one  year — both  for  only  $1.00.  (Queen  alone, 
60  cents. 

2.  An  Ideal  Hive-Tool  (postpaid)  with  Bee 
Journal  one  year— both  for  only  60  conts.  (Tool 
alone,  30  cents.) 

Address, 


3.  One  Queen-Clipping  Device  (by  mail) 
with  Bee  Journal  one  year — both  for  only  60  cts. 
(Device  alone,  25  cents.) 

4.  Ten  Bee  and  Teddy-Bear  Souvenir  Postal 
Cards  by  mail  with  Bee  Journal  one  year — all 
for  60  cents.     (10  cards,  alone  25  cents.) 


GEORGE  W.  YORK  &  CO. 

118  W.  Jackson,  Chicago,  III. 


Wanted,  Comb  and  Extracfed 

HONEY 

in  any  quantities.  Will  pay  highest  mar- 
ket price.  Will  exchange  bee  supplies  for 
honey  or  wax. 

The  Griggs  Bros.  &  Nichols  Co. 


528  Monroe  SI.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


9-07-tf 


BEES,  QUEENS  AND  SUPPLIES 

We  manufacture  standard  dovetailed  bee-hive.<; 
and  supplies,  cheaper  than  you  ever  bought 
before.  Our  Queens  and  Bees  stand  at  the  head 
in  quality.  Untested  75c,  each;  $425  for  6;  or 
$8.00  per  dozen.  Tested,  $1.25  each;  |i2ooper 
dozen.  Select  tested,  $1.50.  Special  prices  to 
dealers  and  in  large  lots  on  application.  Ditt- 
mer's  foundation.     Catalog  free. 

THE  BEE  &  HONEY  COMPANY, 
Will  Atchley,  Prop. 
Beeville,  (Boa  Co.)  Texas, 


ADVANTAGES     OF 

BEE  ESCAPES. 

No  sweat  steals  down  the  cheeks  and  aching 
back  of  the  tired  bee-keeper,  as  the  result  of  standing 
in  the  hot  sun,  puffing,  blowing,  smoking  and 
brushing  bees;  no  time  is  wasted  in  these  disagree- 
able operations,  and  no  stings  received  in  resent- 
ment of  such  treatment;  the  honey  is  secured  free 
from  black  or  even  the  taint  of  smoke;  the  cappings 
are  not  injured  by  the  gnawing  of  the  bees;  and  rob- 
bers stand  no  show  whatever.  If  there  are  any 
burr-combs,  they  are  cleaned  up  by  the  bees  inside 
the  hive,  before  the  honey  is  removed.  Leading 
bee-keepers  use  the  PORTER  escape,  and  say  that 
without  a  trial  it  is  impossible  to  realize  the  amount 
of  vexatious,  annoying,  disagreeable  work  that  it 
saves.  The  cost  is  only  20  cts.  each,  or  S2.25  per 
dozen. 

R.  &  E.  C.  PORTER,  MFRS. 
Send  Orders  to  Your  Dealer. 
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Bee  Keepers    Can     Save   Time   and    Money    by    Getting    Their 

Bee    Supplies    of 

LPJlSraST  &  KOENIG, 

127  so.  i;jTn  ST.,  SAOIXA^^^  micii. 

SOME  REASONS  WHY  IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  TO  PATRONIZE  THIS  FIRM 

Saginaw  is  a  large  wholesale  lumber  market,  thereby  enabling  them  to  buy 
lumber  at  the  best  possible  advantage. 

it  is  also  an  excellent  shipping  point,  as  there  are    competing  roads  running 
out  in  many  directions. 

This  firm  keeps  on  hand  a  large  stock  of  standard  goods  which  enables  them 
to  fill  orders  promptly. 

They  are  not  simply  dealers,  but  have  a  shop  equipped  with  machinery,  and 
can  make  any  special  goods  on  short  notice. 

They  are  practical  bee-keepers  as  well  as  expert  mechanics,  which  insures 
perfect  accuracy. 

The  editor  of    the  Review  has  twice  visited  this    establishment,    and    takes 
pleasure  in  certifying  as  to  the  quality  of  the  work  turned  out. 

Send  for  Price  List. 

Copy  of  Advanced  Bee  culture  given  free  with  order  for  $1  5.00  worth  of  supplies 
S.  providing  Review  is  mentioned.  / 


We  are  always  in  the  market  to  buy  beeswax  and  pay  the  hig-h- 
est  market  prices.     We  want  beeswax  from  the  bee-keepers  direct. 

It   lEsscelSo 

Wherever  j'ou  are  yon  can  g-et  our  goods.  Write  us  and  we  will 
either  make  you  prices  or  tell  you  where  you  can  get  our  foundation 
nearer  to  you.     We  have  onr  agents  everywhere. 


We  handle  every  kind  of  bee- keeper's  supplies  and  only  the  very  best. 
Early  order  discounts  given  now  on  Supplies  and  foundation.  Write 
us  before  selling  your  beeeswax  or  buying  your  season's  supplies. 

Agent  for  Michigan,  A.  G.  WOODMAN,  Grand  Rapids. 


Send  for  Cotalog. 


:®'g:#^^:^liSi^i)^imi 
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\  Bee  Supplies  I 

I  We    furnish    EVERYTHING    needed    in    practical   Bee-Culture,   at      , 

i       lowest  prices.     We  make  the  s 

D  '' 

t        DOVETAILED    L-ANGSTROTH,   and  AJL-TERNATING    HIVES,        ' 


The  most  practical,  up-to-date  hives  are  the 

MASSIE    HIVES 

We  make  them.       Have  you  read  our  Catalog-? 

HOMEY - ESTRaCTC 

are  not  excelled  for  durability,  fine  workmanship,  and  practical  utility. 

Have  you  seen  our  latest  improved  Champion  Smoker  ?  If  not,  you 
miss  it  until  you  g^et  one.  Write  us  for  our  1907  Catalog.  It's  the  easi- 
est catalog  to  understand  or  order  from  that  you  ever  saw.  No  trouble 
to  give  estimates.     Tell  us  what  you  want. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back.         Address, 

KRETGHMER  MFG.  CO.,  Council  Blufts,  Iowa. 

Muscatine  Produce  Co.,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 
Trester  Supply  Co.,  103  1 1th  Street,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
3-07- lot  Catalogs  issued  in  English  and  German. 
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The  Modest  Beginning"  of  a  Prosper- 
ous Business. 


ELIAS  E.  COVEYOU. 


^OTHE  modest  home  shown  upon  the  op- 

^    posite  page  is  the  fruit  of  a  beginning 

in  bee-keeping  that  was  still  more  modest. 

As  they  say 
in  stories, 
"once  upon  a 
time,"  one 
hot  day  in 
July,  as  my 
s  c  hoolmates 
and  myself 
were  sitting 
on  a  grassy 
bank  back  of 
the  old  school 
house,  eating 
our  dinners, 
one  of  t  h  e 
boys  took  out  of  his  pail  a  piece  of 
honey  that  he  had  for  his  dinner.  How 
nice,  and  white,  it  did  look  !  I  was  of 
too  independent  a  nature  to  ask  him  for 
a  taste  of  it,  but  it  did  set  my  mind  to 
wondering  how  the  little  bees  could  make 


anything  so  sweet  and  delicious  looking. 
Henceforth,  there  v/is  ^n  added  enjoy- 
ment in  listening  to  the  hum  of  the  bees, 
and  watching  them  as  f-.ey  fitted  from 
flower  to  flower  in  my  father's  clover  or 
buckwheat  fields. 

One  day  in  June,  in  1893,  as  father 
and  we  boys  stood  looking  at  the  bees  at 
work  on  one  of  our  fields  of  alsike,  we 
decided  to  visit  the  nearest  bee-keeper, 
about  four  miles  away,  and  try  and  get  a 
colony  of  bees.  Father  and  my  eldest 
brother  arrived  at  home  with  them  late  in 
the  evening,  and  placed  them  upon  the 
stand  that  I  had  prepared.  1  was  up 
early  the  next  morning  to  see  them  start 
out  and  return  loaded,  and,  about  nine 
o'clock,  armed  with  an  old  Clark  smoker 
that  was  secured  with  the  bees,  I  went 
forth,  feeling  much  like  a  soldier  going  in- 
to battle,  but  determined  to  be  master  of 
the  situation. 

This  colony  was  increased  to  four,  and 
12  more    were    bought    in  August,  all  of 
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which  we  succeeded  in  wintering  without 
loss.  The  following  year  these  were  in- 
creased to  44  colonies.  The  next  year 
the  number  went  up  to  88  colonies,  and 
it  was  three  years  before  we  had  a  loss 
of  a  single  colony  or  queen  in  wintering. 
At  the  end  of  five  years  we  had  200  col- 
onies. 

I  remained  at  home,  and  ran  the  apiary 
for  both  comb  and  extracted  honey,  until 
I  was  23  years  old,  when  I  started  out 
for  myself  with  nothing  except  my  bare 
hands  and  my  experience.  I  began  opera- 
tions by  going  in  debt  for  44  colonies, 
moving  them  to  Boyne  Falls,  and  starting 
what  is  now  my  Charlevoix  County  yard. 
These  bees  produced  a  little  over  5,000 
pounds  of  honey  that  year.  I  bought  87 
more  colonies  that  fall,  built  my  first  bee 
cellar,  wintered  the  bees  successfully, 
and,  the  following  year,  secured  11,000 
pounds  of  honey.  I  have  been  in  business 
for  myself  six  years,  and  now  have  three 
apiaries,  a  wife  and  two  boys.  My  head- 
quarters are  at  Petoskey;  and  my  nearest 
apiary  is  20  miles  away.  The  honey  is 
all  shipped  home  where  it  is  bottled  for 
the  retail  trade,  along  with  the  thousands 
of  pounds  that  1  buy  each  year.  The 
wing  at  the  left  in  the  picture  is  devoted 
to  the  bottling  of  honey.  Besides  this, 
there  is  another  wing  back  of  this  that 
does  not  show  in  the  picture. 


So  much  by  way  of  introduction.  Next 
month  I  will  take  up  the  description  of 
the  liquefying  of  honey,  washing  and  dry- 
ing of  bottles,  filling,  labeling,  packing, 
selling,  etc.  These  articles  will  run 
through  the  winter,  then,  early  in  the 
spring  I  will  take  up  the  out  door  work  of 
the  apiary.  This  plan  will  make  the  ar- 
ticles more  seasonable. 

Petoskey,  Mich.,  Nov.  4,  1907. 

[1  think  that  this  much  can  be  said  of 
bee-keeping:  That  there  is  no  other  busi- 
ness in  which  a  man  can  engage  with  no 
capital  except  a  knowledge  of  the  busi- 
ness, and  make  so  great  a  success  in  so 
short  a  time.  I  recently  received  a  letter 
from  a  well-known  Western  bee-keeper, 
which  was  a  heart  to  heart  talk  (not  for 
publication)  in  which  he  gave  me  a  con- 
densed, financial  history  of  his  bee-keep- 
ing life.  He  had  made  a  success  of  bee- 
keeping, when  an  unfortunate  venture  in 
another  line  of  business  swept  away  the 
accumulations  of  his  lifetime,  and  left  him 
500  dollars  in  debt.  He  then  (in  1900) 
went  back  to  his  first  love,  taking  bees  on 
shares  to  get  a  start,  and  he  has  since 
then  produced  a.nS  sold  $27,000  worth 
of  honey.  I, won't  tell  how  many  be0s  he 
now  owns,  or  you  might  guess  who  he  is. 
— Editor.] 
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Let  Us  Educate  the  People  to  Pay  a 
Good  Price  for  Honey. 


W.  K.  MORRISON 


FRIEND  Hutchinson:— Either  you  or  I 
hold  peculiar  views  on  the  subject  of 
honey,  for,  in  a  late  issue  of  the  Review, 
you  state  that  honey  is  a  luxury  with 
most  people,  and  then  indicate  that  this 
is  the  reason  why  it  will  never  command 
a  high  price.     You  and  I  have  evidently 


been  reared  in  different  schools  of  experi- 
ence, for  the  idea  that  luxuries  are  some- 
what expensive  is  very  firmly  fixed  in  my 
mind. 

Now,  honey  is  very  far  from  being  ex- 
pensive at  present  prices.  It  is  not  nearly 
so  dear    as    butter,  -which    is  not,  in  any 
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respect  whatever,  superior  to  honey  as  a 
food.  Moreover,  butter  is  easier  to  pro- 
duce; the  skill  required  is  no  greater,  and 
the  capital  required  is  not  any  larger. 
Perhaps  you  will  say  people  must  have 
butter.  That  may  be  true  in  some 
States,  but  it  is  not  very  true  in  the  South 
where  hog  and  hominy  are  the  staff  of 
life.  In  many  countries  butter  is  prac- 
tically unknown;  whereas,  honey  is  used 
all  over  the  world.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  a 
mere  matter  of  prejudice  whether  a  cer- 
tain food  is  a  necessity  or  not.  For  ex- 
ample, most  Americans  think  they  must 
eat  meat  to  have  their  strength  main- 
tained, but  just  as  capable  people. 
physically,  exist  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  and  they  eat  no  meat  whatever, 
and  quite  a  number  of  others  eat  very 
little. 

Now,  to  get  around  to  my  point:  It 
seems  to  me  this  idea  that  honey  to  sell 
at  all  must  be  cheap  is  quite  firmly  fixed 
in  the  minds  of  many  bee-keepers.  In 
my  judgment,  the  sooner  they  get  rid  of 
that  notion  the  better  for  the  bee-keeper's 
trade.  They  should  respect  themselves. 
Low  prices  cause  city  follcs  to  suspect 
the  purity  of  the  honey.  It  also  induces 
the  bee-keeper  to  lower  the  quality.  It 
seems  to  me  most  people  expect  to  pay 
a  fair  price  for  honey  and  they  usually 
do. 

It  is  the  wholesalers  and  retailers  who 
profit  by  this  present  state  of  affairs; 
particularly  the  latter.  Last  summer  I 
noted  the  retailers  in  New  York  were 
asking  'and  getting)  30  cents  for  a  sec- 
tion weighing  less  than  a  pound,  while  the 
bee-keeper  wasn't  getting  the /5a//of  that. 

Moreover,  I  believe  many  well-to-do 
city  folks  would  pay  50  cents,  or  even 
SI. 00,  for  real  fancy  honey  if  they  could 
get  it.  But  it  must  be  something  extra 
good. 

For  years  the  bee-keepers  of  this  coun- 
try have  had  it  dinned  into  their  ears  that 
they  must  reduce  expenses  and  produce 
honey  at  low  prices  or  go  out  of  business. 
Now  let  us  change  all  that,  and  stand  up 
for  a  living    price,  such    as  other   skilled 


laborers  get.  We  not  only  have  to  ex- 
hibit very  considerable  skill,  but  require 
quite  a  considerable  capital  as  well,  if  we 
are  to  succeed  in  bee-keeping.  Let  us 
drop  all  talk  about  low  prices,  and  adopt 
a  very  aggressive  campaign  of  education 
with  the  avowed  object  of  educating  the 
American  people  into  the  belief  that  there 
is  nothing  like  honey  for  lubricating  the 
stomach.  We  may  have  to  jump  in  and 
advertise  the  honey  business  by  holding 
honey  shows  every  fall  in  all  our  large 
cities,  but  what  of  that?  Others  do  it. 
We  do  not  have  the  terror  of  GLUCOSE 
over  our  heads  any  longer,  and  honey  is 
a  food  which  will  stand  any  amount  of 
praise,  so  there  is  nothing  to  fear,  there- 
fore, the  time  has  come,  it  seems  to  me, 
to  adopt  a  forward  and  aggressive  policy. 
If  you  want  to  see  a  small  army  of 
specialist  bee-keepers  spring  up  all  over 
this  country,  just  raise  the  price  of  honey 
a  little.  There  would  be  a  general  toning 
up  of  the  whole  industry.  1  know  this 
hits  you,  and  I  intend  it  so.  1  want  you 
to  sit  up  and  take  notice  that  a  new  era  has 
dawned  on  the  bee-keeping  business  as  a 
business  and  not  as  a  side-issue. 

Medina,  Ohio,  Sept.  14,  1907. 

I  Friend  Morrison,  I  know  that  luxuries 
are  usually  expeiisive,  and  when  honey 
goes  up  in  price,  goes  up  too  high,  the 
common  people  look  upon  it  as  a  luxury, 
and  quit  using  it.  In  fact,  they  usually 
look  upon  it  as  something  of  a  luxury; 
but,  if  it  is  cheap  enough,  and  properly 
brought  to  their   notice,  they    will  buy  it. 

Friend  Morrison  says  that  the  choice  of 
a  food  is  largely  a  matter  of  "prejudice." 
Perhaps  some  prejudice,  but  largely  edu- 
cation and  habit.  We  have  used  potatoes, 
butter,  meat,  etc.,  until  v/e  feel  that  we 
must  have  them.  Not  so  with  honey.  I 
would  have  butter  if  I  had  to  pay  50 
cents  a  pound  for  it,  but  I  wouldn't  give 
half  that  for  a  pound  of  comb  honey,  and 
I  presume  the  average  person  has  very 
similar  views. 

But  I  am  heart  and  soul  with  Bro. 
Morrison  when  it  comes  to  doing  all  we 
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can  in  educating  the  public  to  use  honey 
and  pay  a  good  price  for  it.  Let  us  keep 
the  price  just  as  high  as  we  can;  let  us 
teach  the  public  regarding  the  whole- 
someness,  healthfulness,  deliciousness  and 


economic  food  value  of  honey.  It  is  all 
right  to  see  how  cheaply  we  can  produce 
it,  but  there  is  the  other  end  of  the  pro- 
blem that  needs  looking  after — selling  it 
at  as  high  a  price  as  possible. — Editor.] 


Some  Advantages  of  Systematic 
Requeening". 


A.  C.  MILLER. 


^N  the  September  issue  of  the  Review 
were  two  articles,  one  from  Mr.  Tay- 
lor and  one  from  Mr.  Townsend,  both  of 
which  bore  on  the  policy  of  queen  super- 
sedure.  The  articles  are  interesting  and 
instructive,  but  I  believe  that  both  gentle- 
men are  losing  money  by  leaving  the  su- 
persedure  to  the  bees.  I  base  my  belief 
on  actual  tests  and  practice  extending 
over  many  years,  and  I  have  in  the 
American  Bee-Keeper  advocated  and 
urged  bee-keepers  to  regularly  requeen 
their  colonies  each  year. 

One  little  sentence  in  Mr.  Taylor's  arti- 
cle, particularly  amused  me,  for  it  shows 
the  distrust  the  solely  practical  man  has 
of  the  experimenter.  It  is  this:  "Which 
pays  the  better,  financially;  for  the  matter 
must  be  considered  with  reference  not  to 
those  keeping  a  few  bees  from  sentimen- 
tal or  experimental  reasons,  but  to  those 
keeping  them  for  direct  net  cash  results." 
Now  the  man  keeping  them  for  "experi- 
mental reasons"  may  be  keeping  them  to 
experiment  on  "direct,  net,  cash  results," 
and,  furthermore,  some  experimenters, 
the  result  of  whose  labors  have  been  of 
direct  cash  benefit  to  me,  have  to  keep 
the  "net  cash  results,"  in  view  or  else 
give  up  their  experiments. 

Mr.  Taylor  truly   says    "The  most  im- 
portant item  of  expense  in  the  production 
of  honey  is  labor,"  and  then  he    proceeds 
to    show,    to    his    own    satisfaction    that 
yaiMy  r3:ia33-i'nj    is  laborious,  hence  ex- 


pensive, also  that  it  costs  in  cash  or  its 
equivalent,  labor,  for  the  queens  used. 
He  takes  the  basis  of  100  colonies,  places 
the  cost  of  queens  at  $50.00,  and  labor, 
called  under  paid,  at  $25.00.  Run  on  the 
plan  of  leaving  the  requeening  to  the  bees, 
he  estimates  the  queenless,  or,  rather, 
lost  colonies  from  queenlessness,  to  be 
five  per  cent.  How  does  that  figure  out 
on  a  basis  of  net  cash  results  ?  Call  a 
colony  to  be  a  cash  value  of  $5.00.  (We 
must  include  value  of  hive  and  combs, 
because  when  not  occupied  with  bees  it  is 
idle  capital.)"" 

And  the  returns  from  a  colony  to  be 
only  fifty  pounds  of  saleable  honey  at  a 
net  price  of  ten  cents  per  pound,  and  we 
have  a  cash  loss  of  $25.00  or  100  per 
cent,  on  the  idle  capital  (part  idle  and 
part  lost.)  That  is,  giving  Mr.  Taylor 
every  advantage  of  a  low  estimated  yield 
and  low  price,  a  net  saving  of  $50.00. 
But  how  about  the  grades  of  the  surviv- 
ing colonies  ?  If  1  remember  his  writings, 
he  has  had  more  or  less  to  say  about 
overhauling  and  evening  up  his  colonies 
before  the  harvest.  That  all  costs  heavi- 
ly in  labor,  and  he  has  forgotten  to  count 
it  in.  He  says:  "If  the  bees  have  wintered 
badly  the  queens  will  keep  perishing  in 
the  spring  just  as  the  rejected  ones  would 
have  done  in  the  same  circumstances." 
whereby    he    admits    that    he  has  to  do 

*  All  empty  hives  and  combs  are  almost  certain 
to  b3  used  long  bsfora  ciia  seison  is  over.  — Edttor 
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some  requeening  in  the  expensive  time  of 
spring'  or  else  eliminate  those  colonies,  all 
of  which  calls  for  labor  that  could  have 
been  more  cheaply  supplied  the  preceed- 
ing  fall. 

But  Mr.  Taylor's  outright  loss  of  colo- 
nies is  less  than  other  men  report.  Mr. 
Townsend  reports  a  loss  of  fifteen  per 
cent.,  and  farther  on,  without  giving 
specific  numbers,  tells  of  a  lot  of  small 
colonies  that  called  for  special  treatment, 
which  means  labor  and  lessened  average 
yield. 

1  contend  that  much  of  the  labor  item 
of  both  of  these  gentlemen  could  have 
been  saved  by  requeening  their  colonies 
at  the  proper  season,  which  here  is  in  late 
July.  Mr.  Taylor  reports  a  loss  and  dam- 
age to  queens  in  introducing  which  shows 
that  he  is  not  yet  a  master  of  that  art. 
Mr.  Hutchinson,  you  can  give  him  points 
on  it. 

The  cost  of  rearing  the  queens  is  much 
more  than  offset  by  having  all  of  the  col- 
onies of  the  same  strain  and  all  queens  of 
the  same  age.     It  means  a  uniformity  of 


work  by  the  colonies  which  saves  an  im- 
mense amount  of  labor.  It  means,  when 
combined  with  a  wintering  system  fitted 
to  the  climate,  that  the  spring  overhauling 
is  eliminated.  Recently  I  was  talking  to 
one  of  Massachusetts'  studious  bee-keep- 
ers, and  in  discussing  the  economics  of  the 
art,  he  spoke  of  the  labor  necessary,  and  I 
asked  him  how  many  times  he  opened  his 
colonies  for  inspection  from  the  beginning 
of  spring  until  he  put  on  the  supers,  and 
he  said:  "It  will  average  six  times."  It 
seems  incredible  that  so  keen  a  student  of 
bee  life  had  not  found  shorter  cuts.  When 
1  told  him  that  of  100  colonies  1  never 
saw  the  inside  of  most  of  them,  except  at 
requeening  time,  and  not  always  then,  he 
wanted  to  know  the  trick.  It  was  solely 
in  knowing  the  stock  with  its  traits,  and, 
as  all  queens  in  an  apiary  are  of  the 
same  age,  all  colonies  are  so  near  alike 
that  a  superficial  examination  of  work  at 
the  entrance  or  a  glance  under  the  frames 
or  over  them  reveals  all  I  need  to  know. 

Providence.  R.  I.,  Sept.  29,  1907. 
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Helpful  Hints  in  Extensive  Bee- 
Keeping. 


E.    D.    TOWNSEND. 


•TjDITOR  Hutchinson:  -On  page  245, 
iZ  August  number  of  the  Review,  under 
the  head  of  "Re-queening  an  Apiary," 
after  describing  my  method  of  letting  the 
bees  attend  to  this  supersedure  business 
themselves,  you  say:  "I  can  see  only  one 
weak  point  in  his  argument:  Is  he  always 
sure  that  each  location  is  fully  stocked;" 
my  system  being  to  keep  bees  enough  in 
each  apiary  to  secure  all  of  the  honey  in 
that  locality,  even  if  some  of  the  eld 
queens  do  play  out  during  the  heavy 
breeding  season  of  spring. 


Now,  1  have  my  glasses  on,  and  they 
are  nicely  adjusted,  still  I  cannot  see  why, 
with  the  system  I  follow,  that  I'm  any 
more  lame  than  those  who  re-queen  each 
year;  as  to  knowing  how  many  colonies  a 
certain  location  will  support. 

EVEN  IF  LEFT  TO  THEMSELVES,  50  PER  CENT 
OF  THE  COLONIES  RE-QUEEN  THEMSELVES. 

Let  US  look  at  this  matter  a  little,  and 
by  so  doing  we  may  come  to  some  under- 
standing on  this  matter.  We  will  sup- 
pose a  queen  to  live  three  years,  and  do 
the    necessary    work    of  the  hive.     Now, 
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for  convenience,  we  will  take  100  colo- 
nies of  bees;  this  number  being  easy  to 
figure  on.  These  bees,  one  year  ago,  were 
in  a  normal  condition;  that  is,  as  Nature 
would  have  them,  as  to  age  of  queens. 
Their  queens  would  be,  say,  from  30  days 
to  three  years  old.  One  year  from  no  n 
there  would  be  33,  old,  aged  queens  dead; 
supposing  them  all  to  winter.  But  it  so 
happens,  here  in  the  north,  that  we  have 
some  winter  losses  each  season;  then 
some  queens  are  killed  accidentally;  so  1 
think  we  can  calculate  on  17  more  dying; 
otherwise  than  natural  deaths.  This  be- 
ing the  case,  we  will  have,  at  the  end  of 
the  first  year,  50  young  queens,  and  50 
of  unknown  age.  Now,  this  will  repeat 
itself  each  year;  so  at  the  opening  of 
spring,  each  year.  50  of  our  colonies,  on 
the  let-alone  plan,  ought  to  have  yearling 
queens;  the  other  50  will  have  two  and 
three-year-old  queens.  Now,  with  this 
natural  process,  of  one-half  of  our  colonies 
providing  themselves  with  young  queens 
each  year,  it's  easy  to  figure  that  we  will 
not  have  very  many  queens  that  are 
three  years  old;  say  a  dozen,  or  so;  one- 
half  of  these  will  likely  play  out  during 
the  heavy  spring  breeding,  during  April 
and  May;  and  are  the  ones  that  are  no- 
ticed most,  as  they  do  not  breed  up  a  col- 
ony in  time  for  the  harvest.  The  others 
are  superseded  later  in  the  season,  and 
many  times  are  not  noticed,  as  these  later 
supersedures  do  not  usually  cut  much  of 
a  figure,  in  the  amount  of  honey  gathered, 
and  breed  up  into  good  colonies  for  win- 
ter. These  conclusions  we  have  arrived 
at,  after  several  seasons  observation, 
along  these  lines,  and  I  think  will  be  found 
about  correct. 

OVERSTOCKING  CAN  BE  AS  EASILY  DETERMINED 
WITH   ONE  SYSTEM  AS  WITH  ANOTHER. 

I'm  now  ready  to  answer  your  ques- 
tion, viz.:  "is  he  always  sure  that  each 
location  is  fully  stocked  ?"  Just  as  sure 
as  those  who  requeen  each  year;  for 
when  we  decide  that  a  given  number  of 
colonico  a^-*^  sufificient  for  a  location,  to 
secure  all  the  honey  that  is  profitable,  we 
stop  adding  colonies  to  this  yard. 


It's  quite  likely,  were  we  to  go  to  the 
trouble  to  requeen  each  colony  each  year, 
5  to  1 0  per  cent,  less  colonies  might  do 
the  work;  but,  after  a  long  experience 
along  this  line,  we  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  does  not  pay. 

Another  point:  It  seems  to  have  be- 
come an  accepted  fact,  that  all  one  has 
to  do  to  insure  a  populous  colony  for  the 
next  season's  harvest,  is  to  put  a  young 
queen  into  each  colony,  the  previous  fall, 
and  the  harvest  is  insured. 

THERE  WILL  BE  SOME  "NO     ACCOUNT"    COLO- 
NIES WITH  ANY  SYSTEM? 

Now,  isn't  it  a  fact,  that  a  certain  per 
cent,  of  these  young  queens  prove  worth- 
less. Then  there  are  other  troubles;  so, 
one  must  expect  to  have  some  colonies, 
each  season,  that  are  not  in  honey  gath- 
ering condition,  with  any  system  we  may 
adopt;  so  if  a  man  starts  out  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  having  a// his  colonies  strong, 
and  in  good  condition  for  the  honey  flow, 
every  year,  he  is  destined  to  disappoint- 
ment; for  with  the  best  of  care  and  pains, 
there  will  be  some  colonies  that  will  lag, 
and  be  of  no  account,  so  far  as  surplus 
honey  is  concerned. 

ARE   YOUNG    BEES  ANY  BETTER  THAN   OLD  FOR 
WINTERING  ? 

Then  one  must  bear  in  mind  that  col- 
onies with  young  queens  die  in  winter  just 
about  as  bad  as  those   with   old  queens. 

This  brings  to  mind  an  other  point: 
You  say,  friend  Hutchinson,  that  your 
bees,  there  at  Flint,  did  not  breed  up 
good  last  fall;  or,  in  other  words,  you  say 
the  bees  went  into  winter  quarters  weak, 
and  came  out  weak  this  spring.  If  my 
calculations  are  correct,  that  half  our  bees 
re-queen  themselves  each  year,  your  bees 
should  have  had  one-half  young  queens; 
but  you  do  not  mention  that  half  of  them 
came  through  strong,  and  the  other  half 
weak,  as  they  ought  to,  if  the  young 
queens  wintered,  or  bred  up  better  during 
spring,  than  old  queens;  you  say  the  bees 
went  into  winter  quarters  weak,  and  came 
out  in  the  same  condition;  so  we  conclude 
by  this,  that  those  with  young  queens,  as 
well  as  those   with    old    queens,  suffered 
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the  same.  You  might  argue  that  most  of 
these  young  queens  were  reared  too  early 
in  the  season  to  do  good  work  in  breeding 
up  for  winter.  This  brings  up  an  im- 
portant point,  viz.,  is  it  necessary  that  we 
have  young  bees  to  winter,  for  best  re- 
sults ?  For  25  years  1  had  bees  in  Clin- 
ton and  Gratiot  Counties;  and  in  these 
locations  we  never  had  any  buckwheat, 
or  fall  flow  of  honey;  so.  after  trie  bass- 
wood  flow  in  July,  we  rarely  ever  got 
enough  honey  to  stimulate  brood  rearing; 
from  the  middle  of  July,  until  the  bees 
were  ready  for  winter,  there  would  not  be 
to  exceed  two  cards  of  brood  in  each  hive, 
at  any  time;  still,  these  bees  wintered 
just  as  well  as  they  do  here  at  Remus., 
where  there  is  a  fall  flow,  so  that  they 
breed  clear  up  into  September. 

LATE  BREEDING  OF  NO  ADVANTAGE. 

We  have  in  Kalkaska  and  Charlevoix 
Counties  between  400  and  500  colonies 
of  bees;  where  there  has  been  no  breeding 
to  speak  of  since  July,  just  a  little  in  two 
or  three  combs;  similar  to  the  first  men- 
tioned yards;  now  we  know  these  bees 
will  winter  just  as  well  as  those  that  are 
full  of  young  bees,  like  these  here  at 
Remus,  where  many  of  the  colonies  had 
10  L.  combs,  containing  brood,  most  of 
the  time  during  August.  The  fact  is,  a 
bee's  life  is  not  figured  by  the  number  of 
days  it  lives;  but  by  the  amount  of  work, 
or  energy  used,  is  its  days  numbered. 

During  the  working  season  of  summer, 
a  bee  does  not  live  over  45  days;  but  how 
different  in  winter,  or  the  quiet  season. 

Some  have  claimed  that  they  could 
keep  bees  alive  a  year,  in  the  cellar,  if 
everything  was  favorable.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  we  know  that  bees  will  live  a  long 
time,  if  kept  quiet,  so  there  is  no  loss  of 
vitality.  In  the  case  of  the  colonies  that 
breed  clear  up  to  the  approach  of  winter, 
so  to  speak,  those  old  nurse-bees  have 
worked  themselves  nearly  to  death,  so 
there  are  only  young  bees  to  winter.  But 
how  different  with  those  that  have  done 
practically  nothing  since  July;  they  have 
retained  their  vitality,  almost  as  if  they 
were  in  the  ceUar:  just  flying  enough   to 


give  them  exercise;  carrying  a  little  water; 
feeding  a  very  little  brood;  nothing  to 
worry  about;  these  are  young,  old  bees, 
and  will  live  many  days,  everything  being 
favorable. 

Let  me  put  it  a  little  stronger;  a  bee 
perfectly  wintered,  has  just  as  many  days 
work  in  her  April  first,  as  she  had  the 
previous  fall;  take  your  pencil,  and  do  a 
little  figuring,  and  see  if  I'm  not  right;  if 
it  will  not  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  45 
days,  from  the  time  that  brood  rearing 
commences  in  spring,  before  the  old  bees 
die  off;  or  in  other  words,  about  the  regu- 
lar bee  life  m  summer. 

I  have  said  this  to  prove  it  was  not  nec- 
essary to  have  young  queens,  or  colonies 
populous  with  young  bees  in  the  fall,  to 
have  strong  colonies  in  spring;  even  if  the 
old  queens  do  not  seem  to  be  doing  what 
we  would  like  to  have  them  do,  in  breed- 
ing up  for  winter. 

Why  your  bees  at  Flint  should  have 
been  few  in  number,  when  put  into  the 
cellar  last  fall;  and  why  they  were  still 
weak  this  spring,  is  a  conundrum  with 
me;  if  you  had  said  they  were  about  as 
usual,  as  to  strength,  last  fall;  and  win- 
tered over  in  good  shape;  but  were  in 
poor  shape  when  the  harvest  came;  I 
could  have  understood  perfectly  why  it 
was  that  they  did  not  breed  up  during 
April  and  May  of  last  spring;  for  this  was 
surely  the  most  disagreeable,  and  back- 
ward spring  1  can  remember  of,  for  bees 
to  breed  up  in. 

ADVANTAGES  OF   A  TEN-FRAME  HIVE. 

Can  it  be  that  you  were  looking  for 
mammoth  colonies,  on  account  of  your 
changing  from  the  eight  to  the  10-frame 
hive;  and,  being  disappointed  in  not  find- 
ing them  any  stronger  than  usual,  you 
jumped  at  the  conclusion  that  it  was  on 
account  of  the  queens  not  laying  during 
the  latter  part  of  summer,  and  early  fall. 
I  hardly  think  you  would  think  thus;  I'm 
sure  there  are  some  who  think  the  10- 
frame  hive  does  breed  up  colonies  that 
are  more  numerous  in  bees,  than  the  8- 
frame;  this  is  the  case  in  about  one  col- 
ony in  ten;  and  thisonly  during  the  heavy 
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breeding-  season  of  spring;  and  not  during 
the  latter  part  of  summer,  or  early  fall, 
when  the  bees  to  be  wintered  are  pro- 
duced. The  little  gained  during  the  spring 
breeding,  would  not  be  enough  to  cause 
me  to  use  a  10-frame  hive,  on  this  ac- 
count. The  two  prime  reasons  with  me 
for  using  the  10-frame  hives  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  8-frame  is,  first,  they  will 
bear  more  neglect,  so  to  speak;  or,  in 
other  words,  they  have  two,  extra  combs, 
usually  of  honey;  so  we  have  less  feeding 
to  do  in  the  fall,  and  less  watching  during 
spring;  the  fact  is,  we  rarely  ever  have  to 
look  our  bees  over  in  spring,  on  account 
of  lack  of  stores. 

The  second  advantage  the  10-frame 
hive  has  over  the  eight,  is  more  surface- 
room  on  top,  so  we  do  not  have  to  tier 
our  upper  stories  so  high,  with  our  system 
of  leaving  the  whole  crop  of  honey  on  the 
hive,  to  the  end  of  the  season,  before  ex- 
tracting. 

One  other  point  usually  overlooked,  is 
that  bees  handled  during  the  bad  weather 
of  spring  are  liable  to  ball  their  queen  and 
kill  her;  this  happens  so  often,  that  I  al- 
most dread  to  open  a  hive  during  the  early 
spring  breeding  season;  this  is  more  likely 
to  happen  during  early  spring,  or  very  bad 
weather,  when  breeding  is  at  the  minimum. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  a  part,  at 
least,  of  the  queens  you  found  m.issing 
each  time  you  looked  your  bees  over  last 
spring,  was  caused  by  this  same  handling. 
Let  me  print  it  in  red;  feed  enough  in  the 
fall  to  last  until  the  surplus  season  opens 
in  June,  then  let  your  bees  alone  as  much 
as  possible  during  spring. 

Remus,  Mich.,  Oct.  IP,  1907. 

[Only  the  man  who  writes  much,  knows 
how  difficult  it  is  to  so  write  that  it  is 
impossible  to  be  misunderstood.  1  did  not 
mean  to  intimate  that  Mr.  Townsend  with 
his  system  of  management  would  be  any 
more  handicapped  than  any  one  in  de- 
termining whether  or  not  his  location  was 
overstocked.  Overstocking  is  one  of  those 
elusive  problems  so  difficult  to  solve.  If 
we  think  our  location  fully  stocked,  or 
overstocked,   and,  for  this  reason,  allov/ 


a  dozen  or  so  colonies  to  run  down  and 
come  to  naught  for  lack  of  good  queens, 
then  we  lose  what  those  colonies  might 
have  gathered,  provided,  the  locality  isn't 
overstocked — just  we  tliink  it  is. 

I  must  admit,  however,  that  I  think 
Messrs.  Taylor  and  Townsend  have  made 
their  point,  viz.,  that  it  is  more  profitable 
to  keep  enough  more  bees  so  that  there 
will  be  what  we  f/j/'/iA- a  sufficient  number, 
even  if  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent,  turn  up 
queenless  in  the  spring,  than  it  is  to  rear 
and  introduce  extra  queens  each  season. 

Mr.  Townsend  has  also  misunderstood 
me  regarding  the  weak  colonies  that  I  had 
here  at  Flint  last  spring.  They  were  not 
weak  in  numbers  the  previous  autumn. 
When  the  honey  was  extracted  late  in 
July,  nearly  every  colony  had  on  at  least 
one  upper  story,  most  of  them  had  on  two, 
and  a  few  had  on  tliree.  Perhaps  a  dozen 
of  the  queens  were  of  uncertain  age; 
about  60  had  seen  two  years  of  service, 
and  the  rest  were  of  the  previous  season's 
rearing.  All  were  good,  populous  colonies 
when  put  into  the  cellar,  but  a  large  pro- 
portion of  them  were  weak  in  numbers  in 
the  spring.  No,  1  was  not  deceived  by 
changing  from  eight  to  ten-frame  hives; 
in  fact,  one-third  of  the  colonies  were  in 
eight-frame  hives,  and  this  weakness  in 
numbers  was  not  confined  to  either  class 
of  hives.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Townsend 
that  with  any  system  of  management 
there  will  almost  always  be  some  weak 
colonies  in  the  spring,  but  it  was  the  un- 
usual proportion  last  spring  that  led  me 
to  the  conclusion  that  lack  of  fall  breeding 
'  was  the  cause.  The  colonies  were  not 
weakened  from  disease.  What  bees  were 
left  were  just  as  clean,  dry  and  healthy 
as  it  is  possible  for  bees  to  come  through 
the  winter — they  were  simply  lacking  in 
numbers. 

By  the  way,  1  had  a  good  illustration  of 
the  difference  between  colonies  weakened 
by  disease,  and  those  that  were  healthy 
but  simply  weak  in  numbers.  In  yeurs 
past  I  have  had  colonies  weakened  by 
disease,  and  such  colonies  might  just  as 
well   h?.  dead.     But  these   weak  colonies 
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of  healthy  bees  held  their  own,  and  built 
up  just  as  well  as  the  stronger  colonies, 
only  they  were  longer,  or  later,  in  reach- 
ing the  same  stage  of  strength. 

1  agree  with  Mr.  Townsend  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  "young,  old  bees,"  that 
is,  bees  that  are  old  in  days,  but  with 
vitality  unspent;  and  1  have-  believed  that 
1  would  just  about  as  soon  have  such 
bees    for   wintering   as    those  hatched  in 


September  or  October,  but  my  experience 
of  last  winter  and  spring  staggered  that 
belief—  however,  I  am  open  to  conviction. 
Once  more  I  must  agree  that  it  is  better 
to  feed  a  plenty  in  the  fall,  and  thus  avoid 
fussing  with  colonies  in  the  spring:  and. 
in  ordinary  springs,  we  would  not  have 
been  compelled  to  add  to  the  stores  that 
we  gave  in  the  fall,  but  last  spring  was 
unusual.-  Editor.] 


Some  Vital  Points  in  Building  up  a 
Honey  Market. 


M.  V.  FACEY. 


HILE  this  subject,  on  its  i'ace,  may 
seem  an  easy  one  to  write  upon,  it  is, 
in  many  respects,  difificult.  As  I  write,  I 
also  realize  that  the  capacity  to  excel  as 
a  bee-keeper  is  much  more  .common  than 
to  excel  as  a  dealer,  and  yet  I  may  be 
able  to  give  a  few  thoughts  that  will  be  of 
general  value. 

At  the  present  time  1  have  about  1,000 
customers;  but  all  my  trade  originated 
with,  and  is  based  upon,  my  once,  local 
trade. 

□on't  argue,  but    give  the  people  what 
they  want. 

In  building  up  this  trade  1  have  at  all 
times  placed  myself  in  the  place  of  both 
buyer  and  seller.  You  have,  first  of  all, 
to  learn  the  tastes  of  your  customers.  If 
you  are  building  up  a  home  trade,  you 
will,  as  you  start  out,  find  that  one  person 
likes  basswood  honey,  another  clover, 
another  an  amoer,  and  a  fourth  buck- 
wheat. A  great  many  salesmen  will  try 
to  persuade  certain  ones  that  their  taste 
is  a  mistaken  one;  that  such  and  such 
honey  is  better  than  the  one  their  taste 
calls  for.  This  is  a  great  mistake.  No 
man  wants  the  salesman  to  dictate  to  his 
tastes,  as  he  knows  perfectly  well  that 
the  honey  he  likes  the  best  is  the  best  for 


him;  and  this  is  what  the  wise  salesman 
should  offer  him.  And  right  here  I  would 
say  that  the  idea  of  cultivating  the  public 
taste  for  this  or  that  kind  of  honey 
is  largely  a  mistake.  People  have  their 
tastes;  they  are  largely  fond  of  honey; 
and,  instead  of  cultivating  a  taste  we  only 
have  to  cater  to  it.  I  find  this  is  an  art 
that  bee-keepers  learn  very  slowly.  We 
are  too  apt  to  set  up  our  own  standard, 
and  expect  everybody  else  to  adopt  it  be- 
cause it  is  ours;  and  thus,  in  the  supposed 
perfection  of  our  own  knowledge,  we  are 
unable  to  detect  our  own  defects.  We 
should  rather,  while  we  have  an  eye 
turned  upon  the  public,  studying  its  de- 
mands, have  the  other  eye  turned  back 
upon  ourselves  studying  our  own  defects 
of  both  trade  and  production. 

Therefore,  instead  of  trying  to  build  up 
a  trade  by  belittling  your  rival,  you  should 
learn  wherein  his  goods  excel  yours,  and 
bring  your  goods  up  to  or  beyond  his 
standard.  See  that  your  honey  is  the 
best  ripened,  the  best  graded,  and  the 
best  put  up,  and  then,  as  you  go  out  and 
sell  this  honey,  people  will  appreciate  it; 
and  when  you  havn  a  m.ar's  honey  trade, 
and  furnish  Mm  with  such  goods,  he  will 
stick  by  you  and    will    even    give    you    a 
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cent  or  two  a  pound  more  than  he  will 
give  your  neighbor. 

Every  sale  should  be  made  as  though 
your  whole  trade  depended  upon  that  one 
transaction.  I  once  bought  honey  of  a 
man  who  kept  out  his  inferior  goods  for 
his  home  trade,  with  the  remark  that  it 
was  "good  enough  for  them."  That  was 
the  opposite  of  what  I  am  trying  to  im- 
press upon  my  readers.  If  that  man  had 
valued  his  home  trade,  and  if  he  cared  in 
the  least  to  build  it  up,  he  should  have 
kept  his  very  choicest  honey  for  it.  and, 
instead  of  a  small  trade  at  a  low  price  he 
might  have  had  a  good  trade  at  a  good 
price  that  would  easily  have  taken  all  his 
honey. 

I  said  it  was  very  necessary  to  furnish 
each  buyer  with  the  kind  of  honey  his 
taste  preferred.  To  do  this  we  must  learn 
to  grade  honey.  This  is  a  weak  point 
with  many  bee-keepers  and  with  some 
dealers.  I  have  been  offered  "clover 
honey,"  by  large  and  experienced  bee- 
keepers, that  hardly  seemed  to  have  a 
trace  of  clover  in  it;  besides  it  was  dark 
in  color  and  strong  in  flavor  at  that.  1 
have  bought  a  lot  of  white  honey  and  of 
dark  honey  of  a  dealer,  wherein  much  of 
the  dark  honey  was  whiter  than  the  white. 

To  hold  a  person's  trade,  we  must  fur- 
nish him  what  he  wants.  If  a  man  is 
dainty  in  his  tastes,  and  wants  clover 
honey,  and  we  furnish  him  honey  dew  a 
time  or  two,  we  will  find  he  will  very 
promptly  avoid  our  honey  quite  as  persist- 
ently as  our  satisfied  customers  stick  by 
us;  and,  as  one  pleased  customer  will 
often  brinfe  a  half  a  dozen  more  buyers, 
so  one  unsatisfied  customer  will  often  de- 
ter half  a  dozen  from  buying. 

SALES   LARGELY   DEPEND    UPON    PUSHING    THE 
GOODS. 

We  must  keep  our  goods  before  our 
customers.  A  family  promptly  supplied 
will  use  several  times  as  much  as  one 
that  has  to  hunt  for  the  goods.  1  know 
families  which,  when  promptly  supplied, 
will  use  from  twenty  to  thirty  gallons  of 
honey  per  year,  who  otherwise  do  not  use 
more  than  four  or  five  gallons.     Honey  is 


an  article  which  is  used  by  many  people, 
or,  perhaps,  by  most  people,  largely  in 
proportion  as  it  is  drawn  to  their  atten- 
tion, and  made  easy  to  obtain.  Its  sale 
must  be  pushed:  hence  the  reason  store 
keepers  often  so  signally  fail  in  building 
up  a  trade.  It  is  a  luxury,  but  where  con- 
stantly supplied  it  is  then  a  necessity. 

1  have  not  found  the  fear  of  adultera- 
tion much  of  an  obstacle  in  my  trade.  I 
am  very  particular  as  to  the  purity  of  my 
honey,  and  1  absolutely  guarantee  all  I 
sell.  If  anything  puzzles  my  customers  I 
regard  it  as  a  favor  to  be  permitted  to 
clear  up  the  matter.  We  often  sell  our 
honey  to  people  who  know  nothing  about 
bees,  and,  therefore,  when  so  many  bee- 
keepers know  so  little  about  honey,  we 
cannot  expect  them  to  know  much,  except 
that  it  is  pleasant  to  the  taste  and  a  de- 
sirable article  of  food.  I  acquaint  them 
with  the  workings  of  the  pure  food  com- 
mission, and  am  always  pleased  to  have 
any  test  made.  Our  very  willingness  to 
submit  our  goods  to  the  test  greatly  in- 
creases confidence  in  their  quality  and 
purity.  We  should  always  avoid  trying 
to  tear  down  another's  reputation  in  or- 
der to  build  up  our  own;  and  when  1  see 
this  done  my  suspicions  of  the  critic  are 
always  aroused  and  1  make  purchases  of 
such  people  with  extreme  care.  It  cer- 
tainly is  no  recommendation  of  our  honey 
to  say  that  our  neighbor's  is  poor.  If  it 
is  poor,  the  people  soon  find  it  out  without 
our  officious  declaration,  and  the  suspicion 
we  attempt  to  place  upon  him  will  almost 
invariably  react  upon  ourselves. 

People  often  order  honey  by  kind, 
ignorantly,  and,  as  a  result,  get  quite  a 
different  kind  of  honey  from  what  they 
expect.  In  cases  of  this  kind  the  dealer 
is  under  no  obligation  to  exchange,  but,  in 
supplying  family  trade,  it  is  always  wise 
to  do  so.  You  should  not  exchange  in 
answer  to  the  charge  of  adulteration  or 
fraud,  as,  to  do  so  under  these  circum- 
stances, would  be  to  give  color  to  the 
charge.  You  should  then  repel  the  charge 
and  demand  a  test  of  the  goods  by  the 
Pure  Food  Department.     Have  them  un- 
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derstand  that  you  are  honest,  that  your 
goods  are  honest,  and  that  you  will  not 
tolerate  any  false  accusations.  They 
may  not  have  the  test  made,  they  may  or 
may  not  continue  your  customer,  but  the 
chances  all  are  that  they  will  thereafter 
believe  in  your  honesty  and    will  not  pub- 


lish you  amongst  their  friends  as  a  vendor 
of  fraudulent  goods.  Taking  it  altogether, 
if  we  treat  people  fairly,  considerately, 
and  honestly,  they  are  quite  ready  to  ex- 
tend to  us  the  sam3  consideration  we  ex- 
tend to  them. 

Preston,  Minn.,  Aug.  7,  1907. 


.•^•^■«a    ,»»»»»^»,^,^»»»».«^'t*«.rf«.««^^«»»'».;P»»»^^»«^«*«'".<"»^»''»'^*.« 


^jr^tf^a'"  ■*«#k*»*,.^^«««#"tf<^atf 


Caucasians  ripen  their  honey  more  per- 
fectly than  do  the  Italians,  according  to 
a  report  of  J.  J.  Wilder,  Georgia,  in 
American  Bee  Journal. 


•  tkP'm^^M   »»» 


The  Review's  Creed  is  to  discuss  in- 
telligently and  impartially  timely  subjects 
which  belong  in  its  sphere:  to  be  con- 
structive rather  than  destructive;  decrying 
evil  if- necessary,  but  offering  remedies; 
and  striving  at  all  times  for  the  upbuild- 
ing of  apiculture. 


•«»«»^ii»it»^« 


A  Gold  Medal  was  awarded  Mr.  S.  D. 
Matthews,  of  Hamilton,  North  Carolina, 
at  the  Jamestown  Exposition,  for  comb 
honey  in  4x5,  plain  sections;  and  a  silver 
medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  N.  W.  Saund- 
ers, of  Brockville,  Maryland,  on  the  same. 
The  Twentieth  Century  smoker  was 
given  the  highest  prize  for  a  bee  smoker. 


The  Michigan  State  bee-keepers'  asso- 
ciation will  hold  its  annual  convention 
December  18.  19,  and  20  at  Saginaw. 
First  session  on  the  evening  of  the  18th. 
Headquarters  will  be  at  the  Sherman 
House,  an  excellent  hotel  that  gives  us  a 
rate  of  81.50  per  day.  R.  F.  Holtermann. 
of  Canada,  a  first-class  bee-keeper  and 
convention  man  will  be  present. 


»^*^te^*«B*M^ 


5mall  Nuclei  for  queen  rearing  are  still 
a  success  with  W.  H.  Laus,  but  he  now 
reports    that,    taking    the    whole    season 


through,  there  is  really  less  labor  by  em- 
ploying three-frame  nuclei  of  the  regular 
siz3.  Such  nuclei  take  care  of  themselves 
right  along,  month  after  month. 


«»-»«^»»»F^<i 


Paste  made  by  mixing  common  wheat 
flour  with  cold  water,  then  brought  to  a 
boiling  point,  will  stick  labels  to  tin.  If 
mixed  up  with  warm  or  hot  water  it  will 
not  stick,  says  Mr.  W.  H.  Laus. 

Lack  of  Brood  in  the  spring  is  not  al- 
ways the  fault  of  the  queen,  but  rather  of 
the  bees,  or  of  existing  circumstances. 
Instead  of  trying  to  help  matters  by  put- 
ting two  queens  in  a  hive,  we  will  make 
more  progress  by  so  changing  conditions 
that  one  queen  will  lay  to  the  full  extent 
of  her  powers.  So  said  Mr.  Holtermann 
at  the  Harrisburg  convention. 

Several  Queens  cannot  be  introduced 
to  a  colony  at  tha  sams  time  when  the 
colony  is  in  a  normal  condition,  but  it  may 
be  done  if  we  throw  the  colony  into  an 
abnormal  condition;  so  said  Mr.  E.  E. 
Pressler  at  the  National  convention.  He 
also  said  that,  with  him,  a  colony  with 
more  than  one  queen,  made  no  attempt 
to  swarm.  He  had  tried  it  with  as  many 
as  20  colonies  at  one  time. 

Chunk  Honey  is  mostly  a  product  of 
Texas,  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Colton,  of  that  State, 
asks  if  it  would  not  be  wise  to  take  time 
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by  the  forelock  in  the  way  of  producing- 
section  honey  against  the  day  when  the 
market  (Texas)  is  overstocked  with 
chunk  honey.  Mr.  Louis  H.  Scholl  re- 
minds him  that  when  chunk  honey  is 
produced  in  shallow  frames,  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  extract  the  honey  in  case  there 
is  no  sale  for  honey  in  the  "chunk"  form. 


The  Lntrances  to  my  hives  have  faced 
in  different  directions;  that  is,  part  of  the 
entrances  have  faced  in  one  direction, 
part  in  another,  and  so  forth.  Not  only 
has  this  been  the  case  in  one  apiary,  but 
in  many  apiaries,  and  I  have  yet  to  see 
that  anything- has  been  gained  or  lost  by 
having  entrances  faced  in  any  particular 
direction.  If  anybody  has  seen  anything 
in  favor  of  a  certain  direction,  I  would  like 
to  hear  of  it. 


feeding  has  any  great  bearing;  and  the 
crystalization  of  pure  sugar  syrup  has 
never  proven  any  obstacle. 


Bro.  York,  of  the  American  Bee  Journal, 
has  recently  been  called  upon  to  bear  the 
heaviest  loss  that  falls  to  the  lot  of  man, 
that  of  his  dear  wife,  who  passed  away 
October  14th.  It  has  not  been  generally 
known,  but  immediate  friends  have  been 
aware  for  some  time  that  the  end  was 
near.  Valvular  heart  disease  was  the 
trouble.  Bro.  York  will  receive  the  most 
sincere  and  heartfelt  sympathy  of  his 
friends  and  of  the  whole  bee-keeping 
fraternity. 


*^*'^;»^»  a^v* 


Sugar  Syrup  for  feeding  bees  does  not 
need  the  addition  of  tartaric  acid,  vinegar, 
or  honey,  as  recommended  by  some,  to 
prevent  granulation;  at  least,  that  has 
been  my  experience,  and  I  have  fed  bar- 
rels and  barrels  of  sugar,  beginning  as 
early  as  October  1st,  and  continuing  the 
work  until  nearly  the  middle  of  November, 
when  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  feeder 
under  the  hive,  and  use  the  feed  hot  to 
warm  and  rouse  up  the  bees  and  get 
them,  to  come  down  after  the  syrup. 
Theoretically,  early  feeding  is  preferable, 
but  I  have    yet  to    see    that    the  time  of 


»^»;»li^>*<^«^ 


Effect    of    Close  Extracting. 

Locality  will  greatly  modify  this  efTect. 
In  this  locality,  during  a  hea/y  flow,  hives 
we  extract  in  the  morning  are  often  filled 
with  newly  gathered  nectar  by  evening. 
The  hive  1  spoke  of  in  the  July  article, 
which  yielded  $28.00  worth  in  28  days, 
was  tiered  to  five  bodies  high.  The  honey 
was  extracted  four  times  during  that 
period,  and  was  practically  all  capped  at 
each  time.  Had  I  extracted  only  twice  I 
would  have  had  only  one-half  the  amount 
of  honey,  and  of  the  same  degi-ee  of  ripe- 
ness. 

Generally  speaking,  in  this  locality. 
when  honey  is  coming  in  rapidly,  close 
extracting,  as  soon  as  properly  ripened, 
will  increase  the  yield  at  least  one-half, 
sometimes  even  double,  but  the  advantage 
decreases  with  the  lack  of  honey,  while, 
in  poor  seasons,  the  advantage  is  very 
slight  if  any.  Therefore,  it  is  largely  a 
matter  of  judgment,  always  remember- 
ing, however,  that  it  is  of  ths  utmost  im- 
portance to  keep  the  bees  fully  occupied 
all  the  time  during  a  heavy  flov/. — M.  V. 
Facey. 


The  Heating  of  honey  prevents  granu- 
lation, and  1  believe  that  the  higher  the 
temperature  to  which  the  honey  is  brought, 
the  more  effective  the  treatment;  and,  it 
is  very  important  to  add,  the  greater  the 
danger  of  injury  to  the  honey.  The  length 
of  time  that  the  heat  is  continued  also  has 
a  bearing  upon  the  danger  of  injury. 
Keeping  these  ideas  in  view,  Mr.  Wm.  A. 
Selser,  of  Philadelphia,  heats  his  honey  to 
a  higher  temperature  than  is  usually  done 
(168  degrees)  bottles  the  honey,  and  then 
immediately  cools  it  by  immersing  the 
bottles  in  ice  water.  The  honey  is  brought 
to  this  high  temperature  by  the  use  of 
steam  heat,  and  great  care  must  be  ex- 
ercised   that    the    honey    be    not    injured 
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Two  persons  are  kept  constantly  busy 
stirring  the  honey  in  the  tank:  otherwise 
that  next  the  outside  would  be  ruined  I  e- 
fore  the  honey  in  the  center  was  hot 
enough.  It  might  be  thought  that  the 
immersing  of  bottles  of  hot  honey  in  ice 
water  would  crack  the  bottles;  so  it  will 
unless  a  certain  ratio  is  preserved  between 
the  temperature  of  the  bottles  and  the  ice 
water. 


«<*«ir«  »*»» 


Have  tlie  Honey    Ripe,  Let  the   Time  of 
Ripening    Be  What  it  May. 

Mr.  Facey  wrote  me,  sometime  ago,  as 
follows:  Regarding  your  foot  note  to  rr.y 
article  in  the  July  Review,  1  would  say 
that  I  most  emphatically  agree  with  you 
in  your  cautions  regarding  the  extracting 
of  green  honey.  The  bee-keeper  who  ex- 
tracts his  honey  in  an  unripe  condition, 
whether  at  the  end  of  the  season,  or  in 
12,  or  any  number  of  days,  is  not  only 
damaging  the  market  at  large,  but  is 
surely  ruining  his  own  trade.  The  best 
dealers  do  not  care  to  handle  such  honey 
at  any  price.  1  am  glad  that  you  laid 
stress  upon  this  point,  as  I  believe  the 
article  called  for  it.  Whatever  the  time 
of  ripening  may  be,  honey  is  not  ready 
for  extracting  until  it  is  ripe,  and  there 
are  always  some  hives  or  frames,  unfit 
for  extracting,  which  must  be  left.  It  is 
much  better  to  have  a  dark  colored,  ripe 
honey,  than  white  honey  that  is  unripe. 
I  desire  to  emphasize  this  most  emphati- 
cally. 


•»«»».«»»»»*^ 


The  National  convention  at  Harrisburg 
was  quite  well  attended,  considering  that 
it  was  held  away  to  one  side  of  the  coun- 
try. Something  over  100  were  present. 
Everything  passed  .  off  very  pleasantly, 
but  there  was  nothing  of  a  startlingly 
new  nature  brought  out.  This  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  in  these  days  of  bee 
journalism— every  nev«  thing  is  exploited 
in  the  journals  about  as  scon  as  it  comes 
out. 

If  there  was  any  one  thing  that  stood 
cut  more  prominently  than  another  in  the 
discussions,    it    was    the    continued    and 


vehement  denunciation  of  extracting  un- 
ripe honey.  Let  the  honey  be  thoroughly 
ripened  in  the  hives  was  the  watch  word. 
There  was  some  adverse  criticism  over 
the  absence  of  a  program.  In  the  past 
there  has  sometimes  been  criticism  be- 
cause there  was  "too  much  program," 
and  not  sufiRcient  time  for  the  question 
box.  There  is  a  golden  mean  in  this 
matter.  One  or  two  good  papers  at  each 
session  furnish  a  foundation  upon  which 
to  build;  and  if  these  topics  and  the 
writers  are  well  chosen,  the  publication 
of  the  program,  in  advance  of  the  meeting, 
is  quite  likely  to  add  largely  to  the  at- 
tendance. 


■^^'^^^•••^li* 


Something  About  Renewals. 

I  wish  I  could  sit  down  by  the  side  of 
each  subscriber  and  have  a  long  talk  with 
him  on  this  subject — answer  all  of  his 
questions,  and  perhaps  ask  him  a  few. 

Personally,  1  am  in  favor  of  stopping  a 
journal  promptly  upon  the  expiration  of 
the  time  paid  for.  This  seems  business- 
like, and  when  I  began  publishing  the  Re- 
view I  supposed  this  plan  would  please 
everybody,  hence  I  adopted  it.  Two  or 
three  years  went  by,  and  many  sub- 
scribers did  not  renew.  I  often  wondered 
why  they  had  dropped  out.  Finally,  I 
decided  to  ask  them;  and,  at  an  expense 
of  about  S50.00,  a  circular  was  mailed 
to  some  of  the  delinquents,  asking  that  the 
enclosed  stamped  and  self-addressed  en- 
velope be  used  in  letting  me  know  why 
the  Review  had  been  dropped.  A  large 
proportion  replied,  many  renewed,  and  all 
who  wrote  "gave  reasons,"  for  their  drop- 
ping out.  There  was  quite  a  variety  of 
excuses  given,  but  the  reply  that  opened 
my  eyes  the  widest  was  that  the  Review 
had  been  stopped  simply  because  /  had 
stopped  sending  it.  Many  had  taken  of- 
fense because  I  had  cut  it  off  short.  To 
my  surprise,  I  Ifearned  that  the  majority 
of  my  readers  actually  preferred  to  have 
me  keep  on  sending  the  journal,  and  allow 
them  to  pay  for  it  at  their  convenience.  I 
expect  that  the  publishers  of  this  country 
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are  to  blame  for  this  feeling  upon  the  part 
of  so  many  readers.  They  have  favored 
and  encouraged  it  until  it  has  become  a 
habit.  I  don't  like  it.  But  that  mal<es  no 
difference;  the  man  who  wishes  for  the 
greatest  success  must  not  waste  his  time 
bemoaning  conditions,  but  adapt  himself 
to  them. 

1  was  willing  to  keep  on  sending  the 
Review  a  reasonable  length  of  time  after 
a  subscription  had  expired,  but,  I  could 
never  bring  myself  to  the  point  of  forcing 
the  Review  upon  any  one;  not  even  the 
few  who  might  not  wish  it  continued. 

Finally  1  decided  to  continue  sending  it, 
giving  notice  to  that  effect,  and  asking 
those  who  did  not  care  for  it  to  drop  me 
a  postal,  or  ask  their  postmaster  to  notify 
me.  A  notice  to  this  effect  is  published  in 
each  issue  of  the  Review,  and  any  sub- 
scriber who  prefers  to  have  his  journal 
stopped  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  paid 
for  can  say  so  when  renewing,  and  his 
request  will  be  heeded.  At  the  end  of 
each  quarter,  a  notice  is  sent  to  each 
delinquent  subscriber;  and  upon  each  no- 
tice this  request  is  repeated,  to  let  me 
know,  when  renewing,  if  he  prefers  to 
have  his  journal  stopped  when  the  time  is 
out.  1  wish  to  please  all  of  my  subscrib- 
ers, and  they  have  only  to  let  me  know  in 
regard  to  their  wishes,  and  I'll  follow  in- 
structions. 

With  all  of  the  pains  that  1  have  taken 
in  this  direction,  I  still  sometimes  get  a 
sharp  letter  because  I  have  kept  on  send- 
ing the  Review-  yes,  and  in  the  same  mail 
may  come  a  letter  containing  $1.00,  and 
a  few  courteous  words  thanking  me  for 
my  kindness  in  thus  continuing  the  Re- 
view. Once  more,  dear  readen  tell  me 
your  wishes  when  renewing,  and  they 
shall  be  respected. 


«'»<^[^rf«<-«ji» 


A  New  Contributor  for  Next  Year. 

It  sometimes  seems  as  though  the  Re- 
view was  favored  by  fortune  in  the  way 
of  capable  correspondents;  and  the  last 
stroke  in  that  direction  was  in  securing 
the   services  of  Mr.  Eiias  E.  Coveyou,  of 


Petoskey,  Michigan,  whose  first  article  of 
a  long  series  appears  in  this  issue.  Mr. 
Coveyou's  first  experience  with  bees  be- 
gan some  15  years  ago,  when  he  was  a 
boy  in  his  teens;  and  has  been  continued 
specially  and  enthusiastically  ever  since. 
He  was  among  the  first  to  see  the  possi- 
bilities of  "keeping  more  bees,"  and  has 
gradually  increased  his  numbers  until  he 
now  has  three  apiaries  under  his  man- 
agement. His  special  forte  seems  to  be 
that  of  short  cuts;  e'Specially  the  invention 
of  labor  saving  devices  that  can  be  m.ade 
to  take  the  place  of  labor,  or,  at  least,  to 
greatly  multiply  the  results  of  labor.  For 
instance,  when  1  employed  an  electric 
alarm  to  notify  ma  when  a  can  was  full 
of  honey,  I  took  one  step;  but  Mr.  Cove- 
you took  still  another,  and  made  an  ar- 
rangement that  not  only  rings  a  gong 
when  the  can  is  full,  but  it  automatically 
closes  the  gate:  and  a  bell  rings  continu- 
ally until  the  can  is  removed. 

He  is  the  first  man  in  Michigan  to  ex- 
tract a  crop  of  honey  (1906)  with  a  gaso- 
line engine  as  power  for  running  his  ex- 
tractor— an  eight-frame  automatic.  One 
man  controls  the  extractor,  putting  in  the 
full  combs,  removing  the  empty  ones,  and 
changing  the  cans  when  the  Perfection 
Duplicating  Scale  says  one  is  full,  while 
three  men  do  the  uncapping,  standingalong 
the  side  of  an  uncapping  box,  that  will 
hold  the  cappings  from  10,000  pounds  of 
honey.  He  is  planning  to  bring  all  of  his 
honey  home  another  year,  and  extract  it 
there,  after  warming  it  up  with  steam 
heat. 

There  is  no  one  in  Northern  Michigan, 
and  1  doubt  if  there  is  any  one  in  the 
State,  who  has  put  up  as  much  honey  for 
the  retail  trade,  as  has  this  Petoskey  boy; 
and  into  this  bottling  business  he  has  car- 
ried that  same  inventive  spirit  that  char- 
acterizes his  work  in  the  bee  yard  and 
extracting  room.  For  instance,  he  has  a 
device  that  enables  nim  to  fill  a  whole 
tray  of  four  dozen  jars  without  moving 
one  of  them,  and  the  flow  of  honey  is 
checked  only  the  smallest  fraction  of  a 
second  between  the  filling  of  one  jar  and 
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another.  His  plans  for  washing,  drying, 
labeling  and  packing  his  jars  are  original, 
novel  and  decidedly  expeditious,  but  1 
won't  forestall  him  by  describing  them. 
as  he  is  to  tell  the  readers  of  the  Review 
how  he  raises  big  crops  of  honey  with  the 
least  possible  labor,  and  then,  more  im- 
portant than  all,  how,  in  the  fall  and  win- 
ter months,  he  sells  these  crops,  and 
thousands  of  pounds  besides,  at  the  high- 
est possible  price. 

1  have  known,  in  a  general  way,  for 
some  time,  that  this  Northern  friend  of 
ours  was  making  a  great  success  along 
these  lines,  but  it  was  not  until  1  had  the 
pleasure  of  several  days  in  his  company, 
visiting  his  apiaries,  and  packing  house, 
seeing  his  plans  and  processes  put  into 
actual  operation,  and  making  photographs 
of  most  of  them,  that  1  fully  realized  how 
far  he  was  in  advance  of  most  of  us. 


Bee-Keeping  as  a  Business 

(Read  Ly  the  editor  at  the  Harrisburg  convention.) 
I  have  been  asked  to  talk  about  out- 
apiaries.  I  have  not  yet  had  sufficient 
experience  with  out-apiaries  to  give  much 
of  a  talk  on  that  subject,  so  I  will  take  a 
broader  subject,  that  of  "Bee-Keeping  as 
a  Business." 

The  first  step  is  that  of  learning  the 
business.  Most  of  the  failures  in  bee- 
keeping as  a  business  is  in  launching  out 
too  widely  with  only  a  narrow  experience. 
As  to  how  that  experience  shall  be  gained 
is  another  question,  but  it  must  first  be 
obtained,  in  some  way,  just  as  surely  as 
the  physician,  lawyer,  or  architect,  must 
learn  their  professions  before  starting  in 
business.  The  quickest  and  most  satis- 
factory method  is  that  of  working  with 
some  experienced,  successful  specialist; 
bi't  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  most  of 
our  specialists  have  begun  in  a  small  way, 
and  slowly  and  laboriously,  but,  perhaps 
pleasantly,  climbed  up  the  ladder  without 
any  boosts  except  those  gathered  from 
books,  journals  and  visits  to  the  apiaries 
of  other  men.  A  man  starts  with  a  few 
colonies.    The    bees   and    his   knowledge 


gradually  increase  until  he  has  perhaps 
75  or  100  colonies.  There  he  stops.  He 
knows  the  business  of  managing  an  apiary 
from  A  to  Z,  but  he  lacks  the  nerve,  or 
confidence  in  himself,  or  in  the  business, 
to  branch  out  still  further;  to  drop  all 
other  entangling  alliances,  and  make  a 
sole  business  of  bee-keeping.  The  spec- 
ialist in  any  line  can  always  out  do  the 
man  of  many  trades.  This  is  a  self-evi- 
dent proposition.  The  man  who  succeeds 
is  the  one  who  concentrates  his  energies, 
his  capital,  and  his  time. 

Not  every  man  is  situated  properly  for 
making  a  sole  business  of  bee-keeping; 
and  it  may  not  be  desirable  nor  advisable 
that  he  change  the  conditions,  even  if  it 
were,  possible.  These  are  some  of  the 
points  that  each  man  must  decide  for 
him.self.  One  thing  is  certain:  No  man 
ought  to  ever  attempt  bee-keeping  as  a 
sole  business  in  a  poor  locality.  The 
foundation  and  corner  stone  of  bee-keep- 
ing as  a  business  is  a  good  location. 
Without  it,  all  else  is  in  vain.  With  it, 
many  other  things  may  be  neglected. 
The  man  in  a  good  location  will  always 
wear  the  robes  of  purple. 

Having  the  location,  the  next  step  is  to 
stock  it  with  the  best  strain  of  bees. 
Every  bee-keeper  of  experience  knows 
that  there  is  just  as  much  difference  in 
bees  as  in  other  kinds  of  stock.  There 
are  scrub  bees  just  as  there  are  scrub 
poultry,  cattle  and  sheep.  In  our  North- 
ern Michigan  apiaries  we  had,  in  one 
apiary,  50  colonies  of  a  distinct  strain 
that  increased  to  104  colonies,  and  stored 
2,700  pounds  of  surplus,  while  60  colon- 
ies of  ordinary  bees  in  the  same  apiary 
increased  to  only  80  colonies  and  stored 
about  2.000  pounds  of  surplus.  These 
bees  were  all  in  the  same  yard  the  pre  - 
vious  season,  treated  the  same,  wintered 
in  the  same  cellar,  and  treated  the  same 
in  the  spring.  The  only  difference  was  in 
the  strain  of  bees.  Now,  it  requires  no 
more  hives,  combs,  nor  labor  to  care  for 
thoroughbred,  first-class  bees  than  it  does 
to  care  for  scrubs.  It  costs  no  more  to 
raise  such  bees,  for  the  bees   to  rear  the 
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young'  bees,  than  it  does  to  rear  scrub 
stock.  A  man  in  the  business,  as  a  busi- 
ness, ought  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  in 
securing  the  best  possible  stock.  Then 
let  him  keep  constantly  weeding  out  those 
colonies  that  show  any  undesirable  traits, 
and  breed  from  those  queens  whose  col- 
onies show  the  most  desirable  traits. 
Don't  keep  introducing  new  and  uncertain 
blood,  but  g^o  on  selecting-,  selecting, 
selecting-,  year  after  year. 

Having  the  location,  and  the  most  de- 
sirable stock,  the  next  vital  point  is  that 
of  keeping  bees  in  sufficient  numbers.  1 
never  knew  a  man  to  become  wealthy,  or 
even  gain  a  competency,  from  the  keep- 
ing of  a  few  bees.  There  must  be  a  suf- 
ficient number  so  that,  when  there  comes 
a  good  year,  honey  may  be  secured  ton 
upon  ton.  Just  how  many  colonies  can 
be  profitably  kept  in  one  location  may 
never  be  decided  positively.  Locations, 
seasons,  methods  and  men  all  differ.  1 
am  becoming  satisfied,  however,  that 
many  of  us  might  profitably  keep  a  great 
many  more  bees  in  one  location  than  we 
have  been  keeping.  It  might  be  necessary 
to  feed  in  both  the  spring  and  the  fall,  but 
in  the  great,  rushing,  booming  harvest 
time.  I  doubt  if  a  really  good  location  is 
very  often  overstocked.  One  year  ago,  in 
one  location,  we  had  150  colonies,  and 
believed  that  the  number  ought  not  to 
have  been  increased.  It  was  increased, 
however,  the  next  season,  to  200  colonies, 
and  then  ten  colonies,  the  cream  of  an 
apiary  moved  from  Flint  to  Northern 
Michigan,  stored  1,200  pounds  of  surplus, 
when  the  average  of  all  our  apiaries  was 
only  about  50  pounds.  1  am  satisfied 
that  it  is  more  in  the  condition  of  the 
colonies  at  the  time  of  the  harvest  than 
it  is  in  the  number  of  colonies  working  in 
the  field.  Before  starting  an  out  apiary_ 
let  a  man  consider  well,  and  see  what 
may  be  done  in  the  way  of  feeding,  and 
otherwise  caring  for  the  home  apiary. 
Let  him  know  beyond  a  doubt,  that  he 
has  more  bees  at  home  than  can  be  prof- 
itably kept  in  that  location.  L,et  him  be 
just  as  sure  as  he  can  be   that  it  will    be 


more  profitable  to  move  some  of  them  to 
another  field.  Let  him  not  forget  that 
just  as  soon  as  he  starts  an  out-apiary, 
he  has  taken  up  a  new  problem  in  bee 
culture.  Previous  knowledge  of  bee- 
keeping will  help  him,  but  there  will  be 
many  new  elements,  many  new  factors. 
How  often,  in  reading  the  bee  journals 
since  1  began  operating  out  yards,  do  1 
come  across  some  method,  or  plan,  or 
piece  of  advice  that  causes  me  to  exclaim  : 
"That  is  all  right  for  a  home-apiary,  but 
of  no  earthly  use  in  an  out-yard."  No  sort 
of  fussing  can  be  tolerated  in  an  out- 
apiary.  There  must  be  rigid  system. 
There  must  be  simplicity.  And  the 
methods  must  be  adapted  to  the  work 
that  is  to  be  accomplished.  Details 
would  be  out  of  place  here.  In  fact,  a 
plan  or  system  adapted  to  one  location, 
or  to  one  man,  would  be  entirely  out  of 
plac3  in  another  State  under  the  man- 
agement of  some  other  bee-keeper.  It 
is  wonderful  to  me,  as  I  look  over  the  dif- 
ferent systems  of  different  men  who  may 
not  even  be  widely  scattered,  to  see  how 
different  are  their  methods,  and  yet  how 
appropriate  they  are  to  the  conditions — 
to  the  locations  and  the  men  who  are 
accomplishing  such  results.  Know  what 
you  wish  to  accomplish.  Study  your  loca- 
tion, your  object,  and  yourself,  and  then 
adopt  such  hives,  appliances  and  methods 
as  will  best  allow  you  to  accomplish  your 
end.  Extracted  honey  may  be  the  most 
profitable  for  one  man  to  produce,  comb 
honey  for  another.  Comb  honey  may  be 
the  kind  of  honey  to  produce  at  the  great- 
est profit  in  one  State.  Tn  another  State 
the  conditions  may  be  more  fc  vorabiy  for 
extracted  honey  production.  Then  the 
markets  have  a  bearing. 

But,  if  a  man  will  use  the  same  sort  of 
common  sense,  or  business  sense,  in  en- 
gaging in  bee-keeping  as  a  specialty, 
that  he  would  use  in  some  other  business, 
he  may  look  for  abundant  success.  Stop 
"fussing"  with  bees.  Stop  belittling  the 
pursuit.  Hold  up  your  head.  Put  your 
whole  energy,  and  tnought,  and  capital, 
and  labor  into  the  business,  just  as  though 
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you  were  running-  a  200-acre  farm.  Mag- 
nify your  calling-.  Be  proud  of  it.  Make 
it  a  success. 

The  National    Association  Remembers  its 

Manager  and  His  Good  Wife  in  a 

Most  Happy  Manner. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  Harrisburg  con- 
vention, near  the  close  of  the  evening 
session,  the  editor  of  the  Review  ad- 
dressed the  chair  as  follows: — 

Mr.  President — When  a  good  man 
passes  over  the  river  to  the  great  beyond, 
we  mourn  his  loss,  we  write  eulogies,  and 
heap  flowers  upon  his  cofifin;  how  much 
better,  how  much  more  sensible,  if  we 
would  sing  his  praises  and  bestow  our 
gifts,  while  the  heart  is  yet  warm  and  can 
beat  in  response.  In  line  with  this  thought, 
I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  regard- 
ing our  genial  Manager  N.  E.  France. 

I  have  visited  him  at  his  home,  traveled 
with  him  over  his  State  and  that  of  my 
own,  looking  after  infected  apiaries, 
roomed  with  him  at  conventions,  bunked 
with  him  in  a  week's  trip  across  the  con- 
tinent when  this  National  convention  was 
held  in  Los  Angeles,  and  had  long  and 
continuous  correspondence  and  personal 
consultation  with  him  regarding  the  man- 
agement of  the  affairs  of  this  Association. 
If  there  is  any  man  in  this  Society,  who. 
better  than  another,  knows  Mr.  France,  I 
am  that  man:  and  I  say  it  freely,  openly 
and  proudly,  that  no  man  in  this  country 
has  worked  harder,  longer,  more  unceas- 
ingly and  more  unselfishly  for  the  up- 
building of  bee  culture,  and  especially  lor 
the  good  of  the  members  of  this  Asscc'a- 
tion,  than  has  Mr.  N.  E.  France.  Not 
only  this,  but  he  has  been  very  scantily 
paid.  No  private  concern,  or  corporat;cr', 
could  obtain,  for  five  times  the  amount 
that  he  is  paid,  such  services  as  he  has 
given;  and  yet,  no  word  of  complaint  has 
ever  passed  his  lips. 

In  view  of  all  this,  I  have  long  felt  that 
we  mem.bsrs  c.'ght  to  show  our  apprecia- 
tion in  seme  '"iLting,  substantial  manner; 
and,  with  this  end  in  view,  I  recently  sent 
out  to  the  members  a  postal  that  read  as 
follov/s: 

Flint,  Mich.,  Sept.  26,   1907. 
bro.  Member  of  the  National— 

If  any  man  in  this  country  has  worked  long  and 
unselfishly  for  the  good  of  bee-keepers,  and  es- 
pecially for  the  members  of  the  National,  it  is  our 
General  Manager,  N.  E.  France;  and  I  have  long 
thought  what  a  kind  act  it  would  be  for  us  all  to 
club  together  and  present  him  with  some  little  token 


of  our  appreciation.  Suppose  we  contribute  a  littl 
mite  apiece,  and  get  a  gold  watch  and  chain,  as 
good  as  m.oney  will  buy,  have  a  suitable  inscription 
engraved  inside  the  case,  and  present  them  at  the 
coming  convention  at  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania; 
therefore,  let  me  ask  you  to  send  me  whatever 
amount  you  can  afford  to  spare— no  matter  how 
small  the  amiount,  if  it  is  sent  freely,  yes,  gladly— 
and  with  the  money  thus  received  I'll  buy  the  watch 
and  chain,  have  the  inscription  made,  and  see  that 
the  presentation  is  properly  made  at  Harrisburg. 
As  ever  yours, 

W.  Z.   HUTCHINSON- 

There  were  hundreds  of  responses,  and 
the  remittances  were  such  as  ought  to 
have  pleased  the  man  who  was  to  be  the 
recipient  of  the  token  of  appreciation.  The 
majority  of  the  remittances  were  ten  cent 
pieces;  then  a  large  number  sent  a  quar- 
ter apiece;  quite  a  number  sent  one  dollar 
apiece;  two  or  three  sent  $2.00  each,  one 
or  two  sent  S3. 00  apiece,  and  two  sent 
S5.00  each.  It  all  amounted  to  a  trifle 
over  $75.00.  But  the  most  pleasant  fea- 
ture was  the  letters  that  accompanied 
the  remittances.  1  think  our  good  friend's 
ears  must  have  tingled  about  the  time  I 
was  reading  those  letters.  So  many  of 
them  wrote:  "This  is  the  very  thing  that 
I  have  been  thinking  of  doing  for  a  long 
time,  and  now  you  have  got  the  start  of 
me."  I  doubt  if  there  was  one  cent  in 
that  contribution  that  was  given  other 
than  freely  and  gladly.  Once  in  awhile 
some  one  waxed  witty,  or  facetious  in  a 
genial  way.  I  remember  that  one  man 
wrote  "Yes,  I  think  Mr,  France  needs 
watching,  and  I  wouldn't  wonder  if  he 
needed  chaining,  too,  so  here  is  my  quar- 
ter to- help  do  the  job." 

And  now  a  few  words  about  the  watch. 
The  Philadelphia  watch  company  make 
as  good  watch  cases  as  are  made  in  this 
country,  and  we  have  bought  the  very 
best  case  that  they  make.  Into  it  we 
have  placed  a  full-jewelled  (IZ  jewels) 
Elg'n  movement;  and,  as  fobs  are  now 
more  fashionable  than  chains,  we  have 
attached  to  it  a  gold  fob.  But  there  is 
one  more  feature  ahont  this  time  piece 
that  1  should  prize  above  all  else.  It  is 
tiie  inscription  engraved  inside  the  case. 
It  reads  as  follows:  "A  Token  of  Appre- 
ciation from  Members  of  the  N.  B.  K.  A. 
to  their  Manager,  N.  E.  France,"  A  man 
ought  to  be  proud  to  merit  such  an  in- 
scription, and  Mr.  France  certainly  is  de- 
serving of  it.  Mr.  France  may  already 
possess  a  gold  watch,  but.  if  he  does,  he 
can  give  it  to  one  of  his  boys,  as  we  wish 
him  to  wear  this  watch  the  rest  of  his 
life.  Bro.  France,  please  come  forward, 
and  allow  me  to  "watch  and  chain  you." 

Mr.  France  came  forward  with  flushed 
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cheeks,  and  eyes  wet  with  tears,  when 
the  watch  was  presented  in  these  words: — 

.  Bro.  France,  take  this  beautiful  token 
of  our  appreciation;  wear  it  next  your 
heart;  and  may  that  heart  long-  beat  as 
faithfully  and  steadily  as  the  little  balance 
wheel  inside;  may  your  face  ever  be  as 
bright  and  shining  as  this  beautiful  case; 
and  may  your  days  be  as  full  of  "good 
■works." 

There  was  a  pause  of  a  few  moments 
that  Mr.  France  might  respond,  but  he 
had  been  too  deeply  touched — was  so 
completely  overcome  as  to  be  unable  to 
utter  a  single  word — and  when  the  speak- 
er saw  the  situation  he  continued: — 

Bro.  France,  we  have  tried  to  fill  your 
cup  of  happiness  to  the  brim;  now  we 
wish  to  make  it  overflow.  Away  in  that 
far  Western  home  of  yours  is  a  loved  one 
who,  with  bright  brain  and  nimble  fingers, 
looks  well  to  the  ways  of  her  household. 
And  we  have  been  led  to  believe,  that 
were  it  not  for  those  nimble  fingers,  and 
the  wise  guidance  of  affairs    in  your  ab- 


sence, it  would  be  impossible  for  you  to 
properly  fulfill  the  duties  of  the  office  that 
you  now  hold.  In  view  of  this  we  esteem 
it  a  rare  pleasure  to  also  remember  that 
faithful  helpmate  of  yours — your  wife. 
We  have,  for  her,  a  dozen  solid  silver  tea- 
spoons. On  the  top  of  the  handle,  in  old 
English  script,  we  have  had  engraved  the 
letter  F.  On  the  underside  of  the  handle, 
in  smaller  script,  are  the  letters  N.  B.  K. 
A.  Take  them  to  Mrs.  France,  and  pre- 
sent them  with  the  compliments  of  the 
National  Association.  Tell  her  not  to 
"keep  them  just  for  company."  Have  her 
use  them  every  day,  just  as  you  do  your 
watch,  and,  when  your  hand  supports  one 
of  these,  so  easily,  so  lightly,  remember 
that,  in  a  like  manner,  back  of  you  stands 
the  whole  National  Association,  and  that 
it  can  and  will  support  you  just  as  firmly 
as  your  hand  can  support  one  of  these 
little  spoons. 

At  the  close  of  the  presentation,  the 
speaker  moved  an  adjournment,  when 
the  members  at  once  crowded  around 
Mr.  France  and  showered  upon  him  their 
heartiest  congratulations. 


EXTRACTED  DEPARTMENT. 


LLLMLNT5  OF  5UCCLSS. 


What    Constitutes    Success,    and    How    it 
May  Be  Attained. 


We  hear  3  great  deal  about  success, 
but  who  can  give  an  accurate  definition? 
What  would  be  success  for  one  man, 
would  be  failure  for  another.  Is  there  a 
definition  that  will  apply  to  all  men  ?  I 
came  across  one  the  other  day  in  the 
National  Home  Journal  that  pleased  me 
greatly,  as  1  think  it  comes  pretty  near 
to  filling  the  bill.     Here  it  is: 

"Success  is  the  attainment  and  preser- 
vation of  a  practicable  and  legitimate 
ideal." 

It  was  written  by  Arthur  F.  Sheldon, 
who  goes  on  and  enlarges  upon  this  idea, 
pointing  out  most  clearly  the  elements  of 
success,  and  showing  how  deficient  ele- 
ments  may    be    strengthened;    in  fact,  I 


think  it  worth  while  to  copy  some  of  the 
paragraphs.  Among  other  things  he 
says:  — 

In  the  end  success  includes  the  attain- 
ment of  health,  long  life,  money  and  honor. 
When  we  get  down  to  the  last  analysis 
we  find  that  these  are  the  four  things  we 
are  all  striving  for.  Health  is  the  first 
thought  in  the  minds  of  the  great  major- 
ity of  people.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  whenever  people  meet,  the  first  ques- 
tion is  "How  are  you  ?"  This  question 
has  been  asked  so  often  that  it  now 
springs  to  the  lips  almost  unconsciously; 
nevertheless  it  is  the  result  of  a  deep 
feeling  of  anxiety  in  the  human  family 
over  this  question  of  health. 

Then  again,  every  one  wants  long  life. 
It  is  not  enough  that  we  should  simply 
enjoy  good  health  for  a  few  years.  We 
should  aim  to  live  to  a  ripe  old  age. 

Money  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
accomplishment  of  any  "practicable  and 
legitimate  ideal."  It  is  no  disgrace  to  be 
poor,  but  mighty  inconvenient.  Money- 
madness — the  mere  piling  up  of  wealtfi— • 
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is  abhorrent  to  me,  as  it  must  be  to  every 
one  who  is  really  pursuing  a  legitimate 
ideal;  nevertheless,  a  fair  oegree  of  finan- 
cial prosperity  is  essential  to  success. 

Above  all  we  must  attain  honor.  We 
must  merit — yea,  we  must  earn,  the  es- 
teem of  our  fellow  men,  by  our  abilities, 
by  the  unselfish  paying  of  our  debts  to 
society,  and  by  the  uprightness  of  our 
conduct. 

It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the 
supreme  end  of  human  existence  is  the 
attainment  of  happiness.  When  we  think 
closely  we  find  that  the  attainment  of 
health,  long  life,  money  and  honor  means 
the  realization  of  this  supreme  object. 

So  then,  let  us  inquire  from  what  do 
health,  long  life,  money  and  honor  spring? 
My  answer  is  that  they  spring  from  ability, 
reliability,  endurance  and  action.  These 
are  the  four  success  essentials.  Without 
any  one  of  them  no  man  may  hope  to  at- 
tain and  retain  a  "practicable  and  legiti- 
mate ideal."  With  all  of  them  success  is 
as  inevitable  as  the  rising  of  the  tides. 

Ability  is  intellectual  capacity,  which  is 
born  of  the  knowing  powers  of  the  mind. 
Reliability  is  that  quality  which  enables 
your  fellow  man  to  depend  upon  you.  It 
is  born  of  the  good  in  the  emotive,  the 
feeling  side  of  man.  Endurance  is  the 
capacity  for  work  without  tiring.  It  is 
that  power  which  enables  him  who  pos- 
sesses it  "to  stay  in  the  game."  Action 
is  doing  things.  It  is  the  art  side  of  life. 
Action  is  a  product  of  the  will. 

Now,  could  anything  be  more  simple, 
and  at  the  same  time  more  inclusive  than 
this?  Give  a  man  ability  without  relia- 
bility and  you  will  probably  have  only  a 
gifted  criminal.  Give  a  man  both  ability 
and  reliability,  and  let  him  be  lacking  in 
endurance  and  he  will  fall  short  of  true 
success  because  he  will  not  be  able  to 
stand  up  under  hard  work.  Give  him 
ability,  reliability  and  endurance,  and  yet 
if  he  lacks  the  actional  qualities  he  will 
be  known  only  as  a  dreamer;  never  as  a 
doer.  Thinking  is  great,  but  doing  is 
greater.     There  must  be  action. 

While  it  is  true  that  all  these  four  quali- 
ties are  necessary  to  success,  do  not  be 
discouraged  if  you  feel  that  you  are  short 
on  any  one  of  them,  for  each  can  be  cul- 
tivated. You  possess  the  raw  material 
out  of  which  to  manufacture  ability,  re- 
liability, endurance  and  action.  Have  you 
ever  stopped  to  think  that  your  mind,  my 
mind,  every  one's  mind  has,  what  we  will 
call,  to  make  it  perfectly  clear,  three  de- 
partments— the  knowing  department,  the 
feeling  department,  the  willing  depart- 
ment ?  The  greatest  mind  has  no  more 
than    these    three    departments.     Bacon, 


Napoleon,  Washington,  could  know,  feel 
and  will,  and  that  is  all  they  could  do. 
You  know,  feel  and  will  you  have  these 
three  departments  in  your  mind.  Just  as 
these  great  men  developed  the  three  de- 
partments to  a  wonderful  scope,  so  you 
can  develop  yours. 

You  have  not  only  been  blessed  with  a 
body  and  with  a  mind,  but  you  have  also 
been  blessed  with  the  power  to  improve 
both  your  body  and  your  mind.  The  chief 
glory  of  man  lies,  not  in  his  perfection, 
but  in  his  perfectibility.  Within  you  lies 
the  power  to  develop  yourself.  In  other 
words,  within  you  are  the  elements  of  your 
own  success.  If  you  do  not  wish  to  build 
yourself,  to  bring  out  these  elements  of 
success,  then  do  not  blame  luck  or  chance, 
or  anyone  but  yourself. 


UPS  AND  DOWNS  OF  BLL  CULTURE 


Some    of  the  Lncouragements    and  Dis- 
couragements That  May  Be  Expected 
in  Our  Pursuit. 


One  of  the  great  lessons  that  every 
man  must  learn  before  he  can  succeed,  is 
that  he  must  face  both  "ups"  and  "downs" 
in  any  business;  and  that  he  must  not  be 
unduly  cast  down  by  the  latter,  nor  un- 
reasonably elated  by  the  former.  When 
the  fundamental  principles  of  any  matter, 
be  it  business,  or  what  not,  are  correct, 
the  details  can  always  be  worked  out, 
and  success  will  follow.  Before  engag- 
ing in  bee-keeping  or,  any  other  business, 
let  a  man  first  assure  himself  that  the 
fundamental  principles  are  correct.  Let 
him  consider  if  he  is  adapted  to  and  loves 
bee-keeping.  Let  him  know  that  he  is  in 
a  good  location.  If  he  does  not  already 
possess  it.  let  him  acquire  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  business.  Get  these 
fundamental  principles  all  right,  and  then 
let  no  temporary  obstacle  block  his  road. 
Don't  dodge  off  to  some  other  business 
because  there  is  an  occasional  loss  or 
drawback — you  will  meet  these  in  any 
business.  Right  in  line  with  these  thoughts 
my  old  friend,  C.  P.  Dadant,  of  Illinois, 
has  a  most  excellent  article  in  the  Ameri- 
can Bee  Journal.     Mr.  Dadant  says: — 

I  believe  there  has  never  been  a  better 
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time  to  preach  perseverance  to  the  novices 
and  beginners  in  bee-culture  than  at 
present.  No  business  in  the  world  is 
more  apt  to  encourage  or  discourage  to 
excess,  those  who  enter  it,  than  this  occu- 
pation of  ours.  When  the  honey  crop  is 
good,  the  bees  swarm  freely,  and  the 
number  of  colonies  in  an  apiary  increases 
rapidly,  the  bee-keeper  who  has  but  a 
short  experience  thinks  he  has  struck  a 
mine  of  the  finest  gold ;  but  when  the  sum- 
mer is  too  dry,  and  the  bees  decrease  in 
numibers,  go  into  winter  quarters  with  a 
small  force,  and  dwindle  down  in  the 
spring,  he  is  very  apt  to  conclude  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  pursuit  worth  car- 
ing for. 

In  an  experience  of  some  4o  years,  we 
have  seen  many  of  these  ups  and  downs. 
Some  25  years  ago  we  had  a  wonderful 
season  for  swarming.  I  was  then  handl- 
ing an  apiary  of  about  60  colonies  on 
shares,  in  addition  to  our  own  5  apiaries. 
These  bees,  located  near  the  Mississippi 
river  bottoms  had  a  very  nice  range  of 
fall  bloom.  They  swarmed  until  the  num- 
ber of  colonies  was  almost  trebled,  and 
many  hives  filled  their  supers  besides. 
The  oldest  son  of  the  family,  then  about 
18  years  old,  concluded  that  there  was 
nothing  to  equal  bee-culture,  and  assured 
me  that  he  would  go  into  the  bu.siiiess  in 
good  earnest  the  foliowinj^  spring.  But 
the  winter  v/as  very  severe.  A  number 
of  the  late  swarms  were  not  strong  enough 
in  bees  to  withstand  the  terrible  cold,  and 
scores  of  colonies  died  with  plenty  of 
stores  in  the  brood-cham.ber.  This  changed 
our  young  man's  ideas,  and  he  concluded 
that  if  there  was  a  "royal  road  to  wealth." 
bee-culture  was  not  on  that  road.  1  tried 
to  explain  to  him  that  winter  losses  could 
soon  be  recouped  as  long  as  there  were  a 
number  of  colonies  remain'ng  t3  breed 
from,  and  plenty  of  combs  and  honey  to 
make  increase  by  division,  or  wha*'  is 
now  called  "shook-swarms."  But  nothing 
would  do.  and  at  his  instigation  the  father 
sold  me  most  of  the  bees  and  kept  only  a 
few  colonies. 

There  have  been  plenty  of  instances  of 
such  discouragements  after  good  seasons. 
The  success  and  failure  of  most  lines  of 
business,  and  of  many  crops,  are  like  the 
waves  of  the  sea— full  of  ups  and  downs. 
Now  you  are  on  the  crest  of  the  waves, 
and  now  between  two  billows  that  threaten 
to  engulf  you.  But  with  a  good  rudder, 
and  a  good,  determined  man  at  the  helm, 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  "fail."  The 
methods  are  always  being  improved,  and 
the  management  is  becoming  easier  every 
day. 

But  we  must  not  expect  sunshine  every 


day,  neither  should  we  expect  a  storm 
every  night.  1  remember  that,  a  few  years 
ago,  a  man  living  in  the  vicinity  of  East 
St.  Louis,  had  sola  something  like  $2,000 
worth  of  cabbages  from  5  acres.  The 
next  season  everybody  around  hin-i  planted 
cabbages,  with  the  result  that  they  could 
hardly  be  given  away,  and  had  to  be 
shipped  to  a  distant  market.  Then  all 
those  who  had  so  willingly  rushed  into 
this  business  rushed  out  again  with  the 
same  eagerness.  But  the  man  who  has 
experience  and  perseverance  does  not 
give  up  because  of  a  failure.  He  knows 
that  after  the  storm,  comes  me  sunshine, 
and  he  makes  ready  for  that  sunshine, 
while  the  storm  is  raging. 

In  this  part  of  Illinois,  the  summer  of 
1906  and  the  spring  of  1907  were  prob- 
ably the  worst  known  in  40  years  for  bee- 
culture.  At  any  rate,  I  had  never  seen 
such  unfavorable  conditions  for  bees,  up 
to  the  beginning  of  June,  1907.  But  so 
long  as  we  have  bees  enough  to  build  up 
again,  there  is  no  need  to  give  up.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  then  that  one  must 
persevere  with  renewed  energy,  for  there 
are  going  to  be  plenty  of  weak  hearts, 
and  those  who  give  up  make  the  market 
better  for  those  who  stay  in  the  business. 
Se3  tlie  prices  cf  honey  rising.  It  is  be- 
cause of  poor  crops  and  discouragements. 
But  some  of  the  bee-keepers  are  already 
reaping  a  reward  for  perseverance.  Those 
who  have  held  on  and  sustained  their 
apiaries  are  in  many  places  harvesting 
good  crops,  for  which  they  secure  a  good 
price. 

This  is  not  the  case  only  with  bees  or 
cabbage.  Take  the  grape-growing  busi- 
ness. For  years  grapes  have  sold  at  a 
loss  to  the  producer,  because  they  were 
too  cheap.  This  year,  many  vineyards 
have  been  destroyed,  and  those  who  took 
care  of  their  grapes  are  securing  a  good 
price. 

So  dear  friends,  if  you  have  had  bad 
seasons,  do  not  give  up;  care  for  your 
.bees  with  renewed  courage  and  firmness. 
But  if  you  have  had  good  seasons — ex- 
traordinary crops — do  not  imagine  that 
there  are  no  mor^  storms  ahead.  On  the 
contrary,  take  heed,  for  by  and  by,  another 
storm  will  come.  Bad  winters  and  dry 
summers  are  not  over;  but,  on  the  whole, 
remember  that  ihere  is  money  in  bee- 
culture  for  the  man  who  "stays  with  it." 

In  my  opinion,  the  prices  of  honey  are 
destined  to  remain  firm  for  many  years. 
There  have  bean  short  crops,  apiaries  are 
less  numerous,  and,  in  addition,  the  new 
pure  food  law  is  putting  a  stop  to  much 
of  the  adulteration,  so  that  we  have  a 
much  better  chance  to  inspire    confidence 
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in  the  consumer,  when  we  tell  him  that 
we  "gfuarantee  our  honey  to  be  absolutely 
pure."  A  few  years  ago  he  might  have 
taken  this  as  empty  talk,  but  he  now 
knows  that  there  is  a  penalty  fo:  decep- 
tion in  foods,  and  this  is  helping  us  out. 

A    HOME-MADE    WAX-PRL55 

How  to  Extract  Wax  Most  Efficiently  With 
Simple  Apparatus. 

Wax  presses  of  the  screw-variety  do 
their  work  effectively,  but  some  of  them  are 
quite  expensive,  and  I  doubt  if  some  of 
them  will  extract  the  wax  more  com- 
pletely from  old  combs  than  will  the  sim- 
ple apparatus  described  by  Mr.  G.  M. 
Doolittle  in  the  American  Bee  Journal. 
Mr.  Doolittle  says: — 

The  steam  wax-extractors  I  know  very 
little  about,  except  the  smaller  ones  of 
the  past,  such  as  the  "Swiss,"  etc.  These 
did  their  work  quite  well,  but  were  slow, 
and  required  a  cost  for  fuel  which  is 
eliminated  with  the  solar.  But  for  a  lot 
of  old  combs,  filled  more  or  less  with  co- 
coons, pollen,  etc.,  I  know  of  nothing  bet- 
ter than  boiling  water  in  a  caldron  or 
other  kettle  fixed  something  as  follows: 

Instead  of  hanging  the  kettle  over  the 
fire  as  is  usually  done,  take  a  measure  of 
the  kettle  on  the  outside,  a  little  way  up 
from  the  bottom,  and  go  to  your  black- 
smith and  tell  him  you  wish  a  piece  of  old, 
heavy  wagon-tire  welded  so  that  the  in- 
side shall  represent  your  measure.  To 
this  you  want  three  or  four  (the  latter 
being  preferable)  square  or  round  bars  of 
iron  welded,  at  equal  distances  apart,  for 
four  legs.  These  should  be  of  suitable 
size  to  give  strength  enough  to  support 
the  weight  of  the  kettle  and  contents,  and 
long  enough  to  raise  the  kettle  from  four 
to  six  inches  from  the  ground  at  its  low- 
est point. 

After  getting  the  kettle-holder  home, 
place  four  flat  stones  just  under  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  where  you  wish  the 
kettle  to  stand,  at  proper  places,  so  that 
each  leg  will  rest  on  one,  having  it  at 
such  a  point  or  place  as  will  be  handy  for 
all  of  the  work  done  with  such  a  kettle, 
such  as  heating  water  for  many  purposes, 
boiling  food  for  stock,  etc.,  for  the  small- 
est part  for  our  iron  friend  will  probably 
be  the  rendering  of  wax. 

After  once  having  the  kettle  fixed  in 
this  way,  you  will  never  go  back  to  any 
of  the  old  ways  of  "hanging"  a   kettle,  if 


you  are  at  all  like  the  writer.  Besides 
the  kettle,  you  will  want  a  sack  made  of 
burlap  or  some  other  stout,  open  cloth, 
which  you  are  to  fill  with  the  old  comb, 
stamping  it  in  so  as  to  get  all  in  as  com- 
pact a  condition  as  possible. 

Next  take  a  pieca  of  four-inch  soft- 
wood plank,  or  two  pieces  of  two-inch 
plank  spiked  together  will  answer,  though 
not  quite  so  good.  Now,  round  one  side 
of  this,  so  it  will  fit  the  bottom  of  the  ket- 
tle, leaving  the  other  flat.  To  the  flat 
side  fasten  (by  cleats  or  otherwise)  a 
standard  of  suitable  length,  which  should 
be  flattened  at  the  top  and  have  several 
holes  bored  in  it.  Then  get  a  3x4-inch 
scantling,  or  a  suitable  pole  from  the 
woods,  and  mortice  through  it  near  one 
end  for  the  top  of  the  standard  you  have 
made,  boring  a  hole  through  it  in  an  oppo-  . 
site  direction  for  a  pin  or  bolt  to*  pass 
through  it  and  the  standard.  Besides 
this  you  will  want  a  log-chain,  which  is 
usually  near  at  hand  about  all  farm 
houses.  Having  these  things  we  are 
ready  to  fill  the  kettle  two-thirds  full  of 
water  and  start  the  fire  under  it.  In  do- 
ing this  use  only  light  fuel  so  as  not  to 
have  a  hot  fire  after  the  water  boils;  for, 
if  otherwise,  it  would  be  too  warm  for 
agreeably  working  around  it,  and  after 
considerable  wax  was  in  the  water  it 
might  boil  over. 

Having  the  sack  stamped  full  of  the 
old  combs,  tie  the  mouth  of  it  and  put  it 
in  the  boiling  water.  After  allowing  it  to 
boil  three  or  four  minutes,  with  an  old 
hoe  press  and  squeeze  the  sack  against 
the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  kettle,  rolling 
it  over  each  time  as  you  press.  The  wax 
will  rise  with  each  pressing  of  the  sack; 
and  if  the  old  comb  is  not  all  in  the  sack, 
yon  can  soon  raise  the  mouth  of  it  out 
from  the  water,  and  after  it  has  cooled  a 
littla  so  you  can  handle  it,  untie,  fill  up 
and  i-e-tie  again,  and  so  on  till  all  is  in. 

Wnen  all  the  old  comb  is  in  the  sack, 
and  has  been  worked  with  the  hoe  several 
times,  fasten  each  end  of  the  log-chain  to 
the  ears  of  the  kettle,  or,  if  the  kettle  has 
no  ears,  fasten  on  either  side  of  the 
kettle-ho'.dar,  while  the  middle  of  the  chain 
13  to  be  fastened  to  the  short  end  of  the 
scantling  or  pole.  Now  put  the  rounded 
plank  end  of  the  standard  on  the  sack 
and  sink  it  to  the  bottom  of  the  kettle, 
when  the  top  end  is  to  be  inserted  in  the 
mortise  in  the  pole,  and  the  pin  or  bolt 
put  through  the  desired  hole.  Next,  go  to 
the  long  end  of  the  pole  or  lever  and  see 
how  you  can  make  the  wax  rise  by  bear- 
ing down.  When  bearing  down,  sway  the 
lever  back  and  forth,  and  from  side  to 
side,  thus  liberating  the  wax.     If  you  have 
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your  lever  long  enough,  and  things  fixed 
as  they  should  be,  you  will  bring  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  pounds  to  bear  on  the 
sack,  and  thus  have  a  better  pressure 
than  with  any  of  the  wax-presses  made, 
as  none  of  these,  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted, can  give  a  rocking  pressure 
while  squeezing. 

After  a  little  you  will  have  reduced  the 
bulk  in  the  sack  so  you  can  again  shake 
the  debris  down  and  re-tie  the  sack  so  that 
the  plank  end  will  cover  the  whole,  when 
with  another  pressure  with  the  rocking 
motion  every  last  particle  of  wax  can  be 
brought  out  to  rise  on  top  of  the  water  in 
the  kettle.  Being  sure  that  the  wax  is  all 
out,  you  can  hang  a  weight  on  the  lever 
and  leave  it.  Don't  dip  off  the  wax  un- 
less you  have  lots  of  time,  and  consider  it 
.  only  fun  to  do  so.  for  1  assure  you  that 
the  next  morning  you  will  find  it  all  caked 
nicely  on  top  of  the  water,  when  you  can 
break  it  up  and  get  it  ready  for  a  second 
melting  and  moulding,  which  all  wax 
should  have  before  being  put  on  the  mar- 
ket or  for  using  in  making  foundation. 

After  taking  off  the  wax,  take  out  the 
sack,  empty  out  the  refuse  and  rinse  and 
dry  the  sack,  when  it  and  the  rest  of  the 
implements  used  in  this  rendering  are  to 
be  stored  away  for  future  use. 

1  know  the  description  of  this  seems 
quite  long,  but  I  believe  that  in  practice 
it  is  the  shortest  known  process  to  get 
out  a  large  lot  of  wax  from  old  comb, 
and  has  to  its  advantage  that  no  large 
sum  of  money  has  to  be  paid  out  for  a 
wax  press  or  extractor.  If  you  think  the 
iron-kettle  holder  too  expensive,  set  the 
kettle  on  three  stones.  If  stones  are  used, 
they  should  first  be  subjected  to  heat, 
else  they  may  fly  to  pieces  and  upset  the 
wax. 

There  is  one  feature  about  the  above 
arrangement  that  especially  recommends 
it,  and  that  is  the  continued  releasing  and 
reapplying  of  the  pressure  while  the  slum 
gum  is  submerged  in  hot  water.  It  is 
upon  this  feature  that  the  Hershirer  press 
depends  for  its  effectiveness.  When  the 
pressure  is  removed,  the  hot  water  rushes 
into  the  mass;  when  the  pressure  is 
again  applied  the  water  is  forced  out, 
bringing  with  it  a  portion  of  the  wax. 
This  process  continued,  as  it  will  be  with 
the  rocking  movement,  finally  brings  out 
the  last  Dossible  particle  of  wax.  I  am 
inclined  to  the  belief  that,  especially  for 
old  combs,  no  plan  is  superior  to  this  one 
described  by  Bro.  Doolittle. 
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144  Berkeley  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

HONEY  EXTRACTORS 

FOR     SALE 

1  have  for  sale  a  bran  new.  Cowan,  reversible, 
two-frame  extractor,  baskets  the  right  size  for  ex- 
tracting Langstroth  combs.  The  regular  price  of 
such  an  extiactor  is  $1  1.50,  but  I'll  sell  this  for  an 
even  $10.00.  It  is  strictly  new,  never  been  used — 
not  even  been  taken  from  the  crate  in  which  it  was 
shipped  by  the  A.  1.  Root  Co. 

1  have  another  extractor  exactly  like  this,  except 
that  it  has  been  in  use  two  or  three  seasons,  but  it  is 
in  perfect  order,  and  practically,  as  good  as  ever. 
Would  sell  it  for  S8. 00. 

W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON,  Flint.  Mich. 

WANTED— To  buy,  for  cash,  comb  and  extracted 
honey,  also  beeswax. 

ROOT.  A.  HOLEKAMP  &  SON, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
4263  Virginia  Ave.  8-07-4t 

OCpTiniJO     One-piece,  strictly   first-ciass,   of  all 
OCU  llUilO    standard  sizes,   at  $4.00    per  thou- 
sand for  No.  Land   S3. 50  for   No.  2.     Plain   sec- 
tions 25  cts.  less.     Other  supplies  at  low  prices. 
2-07-tf  J.  E.  MORGAN,  Dansville,  Ingham  Co.,  Mich. 


WE  BUY  AND  SELL 

HONEY 

OF    DIFFERENT  KINDS 

If  you   have   any  to  dispose   of,  or  if  you  in- 
tend to  buy,  correspond  with  us. 

We  are  always  in  the   market  for  WAX  at 


We  are  always  m  m^   m. 
at  the  highest  market  price 


L. 


HILDRETH   &    SEGELKEN 

265-267  Greenwich  St     New  York. 
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WHAT    HAS    MUTH  GOT  NOW? 

Genuine  Orange  Blossom  Honey.    \       In  crates  of 
Genuine  Black  Sage  Honey.  •      2  601b.  cans 

Genuine  White  Clover  Honey.  )  each. 

and 
Fancy  Comb  Honey  in  24-section  cases,  averaging-  22  lbs.  to  the  case. 

You  better  write  for  prices;  this  honey  is  too  good  to  stay  long  in  our  hands. 

The  FRED.  W.  MUTH   CO. 

The  Busy  Bee  Men. 
51   Walnut  St.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


=^ 


J 


We  have  a  complete  stock  of 
Root^s  Goods  and  can  save  yoo 
time  and  freight  expense.  We 
would  like  to  quote  you  prices  on 
the  goods  you  need.  We  sell  the 
Danz.  hive,  the  Comb  Honey  hive, 

H.  H.  HUNT  &  SON,  Bedford,  Michigan. 


^©imdl    EOF 

Ouar  I9©7 


J  PATEINT,  BINGHAM  SMOKEIRS.  2-^ 
<  YEIARS  the:  BEIST.  CATALOG  FREZEI. 
F.       BINGHAM,        FARWEZLL,       MICH 


Bee-keepers,  we  can  furnish  you  with  the  best 


at  the  lowest  prices;  and  all  other  up  to  date  goods 
Send  for  catalog  and  prices.  3-07-if 

AUGUST  LOTZ  &  SON,  Gadolt,  Wis. 


FOR.  ^AI^C 

5,000  lbs.  of  White  Clover  and  Bass- 
wood  Extracted  Honey. 

In  new  60  lb.  cans  at  1  Ic.  per  lb.  by  the  case  of 
two  cans,  or  for  the  entire  crop.  Gash  with  order. 
This  honey  was  left  on  the  hives  all  summer  and  is 
of  finest  quality. 

Leonard  S.  Griggs, 

711  Avon  St.,  Flint,  Mich. 


NO   MORE 


Of  those  Superior  Queens  for  sale  this  fall 
but  I  will  be  better  fixed  next  year  than 
ever  to  send  out  good  queens  promptly. 

Let  us  talk  the  matter   over  now  while 
we  think  of  it.     Write  soon. 

S.  F.  TREGO,  Swedona,  Ills. 
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Everybody  knows  about  the    Bingham    smoker.     The    Conqueror  //AK 

size  gives  sufficient  smoke,  and  is  as  good  as  a  larger  size,  except  that  ^i^ 

it  needs  filling  a  little  oftener.     The  price,    postpaid,  is    SI. 00,    but    1  •«• 

will  send  the  Review  one  year  and  a  Conqueror  for  only  SI. 75.  ^UN 

Advanced  Bee  Culture  is  a  beautiful    book,    delightfully    written,  ^(JN 

neatly    printed,    lavishly    illustrated    and    handsomely    bound,  but,  of  ^()\i 

greater  importance,  the  reading  and  heeding  of  its  contents  will   put  ^''A^ 

any  practical  bee-keeper  on  the  high  road  to    success.     Price    S1.20,  /Jt^ 

or  the  Review  one  year  and  the  book  for  only  $2.00.  ^ak 

A  good  fountain   pen  is  a  great  convenience,  and  the  Parker  cer-  ^an 

tainly  fills  the  bill.     1  have  carried  one  for  years,  and  I  know.     It  does  -j: 

not  leak  and  daub  the  fingers,  while  the  "lucky  curve"  feature  makes  KV^ 

the  point  always  inked,  ready  for  business.     The  $2.00  pen  is  exactly  i(\})\ 

as  good  as  any  pen  that  is  made;  the  higher  priced  pens  simply  having  ^(j^^ 

more  fancy  handles.     For  $2.50  I'll  send  the  Review    one  year  and  a  //AK 

S2.00,  Parker,  gold,  fountain  pen.  m^ 

The  Advanced  Bee  Veil  is  the  most  satisfactory   veil  that  1  have  ^ak 

ever  worn.     It  is  not  tucked  inside  the  collar,  but  is  fastened  and  held  ^: 

down  firmly,  by  a  cord,  out  on  the  shoulders,  several  inches  from    the  ^y^^ 

neck;  thus  making  it  simply  impossible  for  the  bees  to  sting  the  neck  //(j^ 

through  the  veil,  as  is  the  case  with   the  ordinary   veil.     Price   of  the  (/_\j^ 

veil  is  60  cents,  but  I'll  send  the    Review    one    year,  and  the    veil,  for  //A\^ 

only  $1.50.  /?A^ 

The  Superior  Stock  strain  of  Italians  bred  by  J.  P.  Moore  are  the  /|AK 

equal  of  any  bees  in  this  country.     I  have  tried   them,  and   sold  them  ^V^^ 

year  after  year,  and  they  always  come  out  ahead.     Many   a  man  has  '^y^ 

blessed  the  day  he  bought  a  queen    of    this    stock.     Here  is  about  the  (({j^ 

way  such  men  write:     "The  colony  of  Superior  stock  that  I  bought  of  ^()\) 

you  last  spring  filled  140  pound  sections  that  I  sold  for  $18.60,  while  ^A^ 

my  two  next  best  colonies  stored  only  SI  1.00  worth,  each,  of  surplus.  //AK 

I  am  sure  that  these  bees  are    really    superior    stock.     They    kept  on  ^ak^ 

storing  surplus  quite  a  while  after  all  the  other   colonies  had  quit. — A.  -y^ 

A.  Augenstein,  Dakota,  Ills."     The  price   of  a   queen   is  SI. 00,  but  I'll  ^(j^ 

^0^          send  you  the  Review  one  year,  and  have  Mr.  Moore   book    your   order  (/Qm 

^A\l          for  a  queen  to  be  sent  next  spring,  for  only  SI. 60.  ^tf^ 


m 


wr^ 
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'^y^al  Offer 


When  a  subscriber's  name  and  address  are  once  set 
up  correct!}^  in  the  mailing  list,  it  is  an  advantage  to  have 
them  remain  there  year  after  year.  If  a  renewal  is  not 
received  promptly,  the  name  must  be  removed  and  the 
type  thrown  in;  then,  when  it  does  come  in,  the  name 
must  be  again  set  up,  with  the  accompanying  opportunity 
for  making  errors. 

Another  thing:  The  majority  of  renewals  come  in 
within  a  few  weeks  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  there  are 
t.imes  when  the  matter  of  caring  for  them  is  no  light  task 

Here's  another  point:  I  wish  everj'  one  of  my  sub- 
scribers were  also  readers  of  the  Success  Magazine,  a 
70-page  monthlj^  at  $1.00  a  year.  I  have  read  it  for  years, 
and  I  often  feel  that  a  share  of  my  enthusiasm,  courage 
and  perseverance  has  been  gathered  from  its  pages.  A 
man's  habitual  frame  of  mind  has  much  to  do  with  his  suc- 
cess, and  the  reading  of  Success  will  cheer,  and  inspire 
and  encourage,  and  arouse  a  man  to  successful  efforts. 

It  will  be  seen  there  are  two  things  that  I  desire,  your 
renewal  before  the  end  of  the  year,  and  that  you  become 
a  reader  of  Success;  and  to  bring  this  about,  I  will  renew 
your  subscription  to  the  Review,  and  send  you  Success 
one  year  for  onlv  $l.f)5;  but  your  order  must  reach  me 
before  December  10th. 


o  MUTCHINSO 


site 
site 

■yilS: 

^^ 


■>m 

site 

C'y^'S; 

si'ia. 
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The  foundation  of  a  crop  of  honey  rests 
in  the  successful  wintering  of  bees,  and 
this  is  the  result  of  many  things.  Strong 
colonies  alone  will  not  insure  safe  winter- 
ing, neither  will  a  warm  cellar,  nor  chaff 
hives.  Perfect  stores  will  come  the  near- 
est to  it,  but  they  can't  be  depended  upon 
alone.  In  some  localities  the  natural 
stores  can  be  depended  upon;  in  others 
part  of  the  natural  stores  are  all  right  for 
wintering  purposes,  and  others  are  disas- 
trous. There  are  methods  whereby  the 
right  natural  stores  may  be  secured  for 
winter,  or,  if  not,  the  colonies  may  be 
brought  through  the  season  practically 
free  from  natural  stores,  when  it  is  an 
easy  matter  to  furnish  them  the  best  of 
all  winter  stores — cane  sugar. 

When  the  food  is  all  that  it  should  be, 
then  comes  the  matter  of  protection;  shall 
it  be  packing  of  some  kind,  such  as  saw- 
dust, or  chaff,  or  planer  shavings,  or  shall 
it  be  the  cellar  ? 

If  it  is  the  cellar,  then  follow  the  mat- 
ters of  temperature,  moisture,  ventilation, 
etc.,  all  of  which  have  a  bearing  upon 
successful  wintering.  There  is  a  way  of 
telling  whether  a  cellar  is  damp,  how 
damp  it  is,  and  whether  it  is  too  damp 
(depending  upon  the  temperature)  and 
there  are  methods  of  rendering  it  dry  if  it 
is  too  damp. 

Besides  the  matter  of  ventilation  to  the 
cellar  itself,  which  also  has  a  bearing  up- 
on temperature,  there  is  the  ventilation  of 


individual  hives,  so  that  the  dampness 
may  pass  off,  yet  leaving  the  cluster  al- 
ways dry  and  warm. 

Then  there  is  the  giving  of  protection 
in  such  a  manner,  when  wintering  bees  in 
the  open  air,  that  the  cluster  may  remain 
warm  and  dry. 

Successful  wintering  is  really  a  many 
sided  subject,  but  it  can  be  mastered  so 
as  to  be  able  to  bring  colonies  of  bees 
through  the  winter  as  safely  as  may  be 
done  with  a  cow  or  horse. 

All  of  the  leading  factors  of  successfu 
wintering,  as  well  as  the  minor  details, 
are  given  in  the  book  Advanced  Bee 
Culture,  and  1  am  satisfied  that  any 
man  who  reads  this  book,  and  follows  its 
instructions,  will  winter  his  bees  with 
practically  no  loss.  Last  fall  1  put  104 
colonies  of  bees  into  my  cellar,  and  took 
them  all  out  in  the  spring  alive,  dry,  clean, 
healthy  and  strong,  and  I  know  I  can  do 
this  every  time,  and  so  can  others  if  they 
will  follow  the  instructions  that  1  give  in 
Advanced  Bee  Culture, 

If  you  have  failed  in  wintering  your 
bees,  or,  if  you  have  succeeded  only  in  a 
measure,  and  would  like  to  secure  perfect 
wintering,  get  the  book  now,  and  read  it, 
and  put  into  practice  its  teachings,  and 
next  spring  will  find  you  with  strong, 
healthy  colonies — the  foundation  of  all 
honey  crops. 

Price  of  the  book  SI. 20,  or  the  Review 
one  year  and  the  book  for  only  $2.00. 


IVIARSHFIEliD    GOODS 

are  made  riy^ht  in  the  tim- 
ber country,  and  we  have 
the    best    facilities    for 
shipping;  direct,   quick 
and  low  rates.  Sections 
are  made  of  the  best 
young-  baswood    tim- 
ber,   and    per  feet. 
Hives  and  Shipping- 
Cases  are  dandies. 
Ask  for  our   catal- 
ogue of  supplies, 
free.     J'     j-     J- 


MaPshfield   IVIfg.    Co. 

IWaFshfield,  Wis. 


DITTMER'S 

FOUNDATION 

Whj'  do  thousands  of  Bee- 
Keepers  prefer  it  to  other 
makes?  Because  the  bees  like 
it  best  and  accept  it  more 
readily. 

DITTMER'S  PROCESS 
IS    DITTMER'S 

it  stands  on  it's  OWN  NAME 
and  it's  OWN  FOUNDA- 
TION, to  which  alone  it  owes 
it's  reputation  and  merits. 

We  are  now  ready  to  make 
prices  for  next  season,  for 
Working  Wax  for  Cash  and 
for  full  line  of  supplies. 
Wholesale  and  Retail, 
Free  Catalogue  and  Sam- 
ples. 

Gus  Dittmer, 
Augusta,  Wisconsin. 


Ho  Fish-Bone 


Is  apparent  in  combhoney  when 
the  Van  Deusen,  flat  -  bottom 
foundation  is  used.  This  style 
of  foundation  allows  the  making 
of  a  more  uniform  article,  hav- 
ing a  very  thin  base,  with  the 
surplus  wax  in  the  side  -  walls, 
where  it  can  be  utilized  by  the 
bees.  Then  the  bees,  in  chang- 
ing the  base  of  the  cells  to  the 
natural  shape,  work  over  the 
wax  to  a  certain  extent;  and  the 
result  is  a  comb  that  can  scarcely 
be  distinguished  from  that  built 
wholly  by  the  bees.  Being  so 
thin,  one  pound  will  fill  a  large 
number  of  sections. 

All  the  Trouble  of  wiring 
brood  frames  can  be  avoided  by 
using  the   Van   Deusen    wired. 

Send  for  circular;  price  list, 
and  samples  of  foundation. 

J.    Vflfl    DEUSEN, 

Canajoharie  N.   Y. 


FALL  SUPPLIES 

FOR 

BEE=KEEPERS 


Everything  vou  want,    All   made  by   us 
in  our  own  factories. 

AT  LOWEST  PRICES 

The    AMERICAN  BEE-KEEPER 
a  monthly  at  50  cts.  a  year.     Published 
1  7  years. 

Sample  copy  and    Illustrated    Catalog 
and  Pricelist,  FREE. 


Address, 

The  W.  T,  Falconer  Mfg. 
Company, 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

(Established  25  years.) 
Dept.  W. 
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uJn                 Everybody  knows  about  the    Bing-ham    smoker.     The    Conqueror  vjf^ 

M)^          size  gives  sufficient  smoke,  and  is  as  good  as  a  larger  size,  except  that  ^A^ 

/fAK          it  needs  filling  a  little  oftener.     The  price,    postpaid,  is    $1.00,    but    I  WAK 

will  send  the  Review  one  year  and  a  Conqueror  for  only  $1.75.  >ak. 

Twentieth   Century  Smokers  have  a  diameter  of  Z^  inches,  are  ^ak 

7  inches  deep,  have  a  double  draft,  double  walls  lined    with  asbestos,  ^V: 

a  hinged,  one-piece  cover,  and  the  bellows  is  fastened  on  with  ribbed,  ^U^ 

([u^         steel  brackets.     The  price,  postage  oaid,  is  $1.25,  but  I  will  send    one  (/jjy 

^(h         with  the  Review  one  year,  for  an  even  $2.00.  {Jj^ 

/fAK                 Advanced  Bee  Culture  is  a  beautiful    book,    delightfully    written,  M\ 

^AK          neatly    printed,    lavishly    illustrated    and    handsomely    bound,  but,  of  ^ak 

greater  importance,  the  reading  and  heeding  of  its  contents  will  put  ■jV^: 

any  practical  bee-keeper  on  the  high  road  to    success.     Price    $1.20,  ^•v^ 

kO^          or  the  Review  one  year  and  the  book  for  only  $2.00.  kU^ 

il\h                 A  good  fountain   pen  is  a  great  convenience,  and  the  Parker  cer-  kOn 

i/J^         tainly  fills  the  bill.     I  have  carried  one  for  years,  and  I  know.     It  does  {1(k\ 

not  leak  and  daub  the  fingers,  while  the  "lucky  curve"'  feature  makes  ^AK 

/«K          the  point  always  inked,  ready  for  business.     The  $2.00  pen  is  exactly  i/AK 

"  ■          as  good  as  any  pen  that  is  made;  the  higher  priced  pens  simply  having  IjL 

more  fancy  handles.     For  $2.50  Til  send  the  Review    one  year  and  a  ^v^ 

$2.00,  Parker,  gold,  fountain  pen.  K\J^ 

The  Advanced  Bee  Veil  is  the  most  satisfactory   veil  that  1  have  ^UN 

m)\i         ever  worn.     It  is  not  tucked  inside  the  collar,  but  is  fastened  and  held  t/Qvi 

^A^          down  firmly,  by  a  cord,  out  on  the  shoulders,  several  inches  from    the  ^A^ 

/WK          neck;  thus  making  it  simply  impossible  for  the   bees  to  sting  the  neck  /fAK 

through  the  veil,  as  is  the  case  with   the  ordinary   veil.     Price  of  the  ^A^. 

veil  is  60  cents,  but  I'll  send  the    Review    one    year,  and  the    veil,  for  ^v> 

only  $1.50.  # 

The  Superior  Stock  strain  of  Italians  bred  by  J.  P.   Moore  are  the  ^U>^ 

(/Jf^         equal  of  any  bees  in  this  country.     I  have  tried   them,  and   sold  them-  ^Qm 

^A^         year  after  year,  and  they  always  come  out  ahead.     Many  a  man  has  ^A^ 

/AK          blessed  the  day  he  bought  a  queen    of    this    stock.     Here  is  about  the  M\ 

way  such  men  write:     "The  colony  of  Superior  stock  that  1  bought  of  >ak 

you  last  spring  filled  140  pound  sections  that  I  sold  for  $18.60,  while  v/^ 

my  two  next  best  colonies  stored  only  $1  1.00  worth,  each,  of  surplus  ^.W 

Ujh         I  am  sure  that  these  bees  are    really    superior    stock.     They   kept  on  (/(jM 

^A^         storing  surplus  quite  a  while  after  all  the  other   colonies  had  quit.— A  _  ^A^ 

M\         A.  Augenstein,  Dakota,  Ills."     The  price   of  a   queen   is  $1.00,  but  I'll  M\ 

^AK          send  you  the  Review  one  year,  and  have  Mr.  Moore   book    your  order  >a\ 

'^V;          for  a  queen  to  be  sent  next  spring,  for  only  $1.60.  i^: 

WUmt,  Miclh.  |^ 
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Bee  Keepers    Can     Save   Time   and    Money    by    Getting    Their 

Bee    Supplies    of 

LENOST  &  KOENia, 

12-    so.  ISTH  ST.,  S^VGINA^V,  MICH. 

SOME  REASONS  WHY  IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  TO  PATRONIZE  THIS  FIRM 

Saginaw  is  a  large  wholesale  lumber  market,  thereby  enabling  them  to  buy 
lumber  at  the  best  possible  advantage. 

It  is  also  an  excellent  shipping  point,  as  there  are    competing  roads  running 
out  in  many  directions. 

This  firm  keeps  on  hand  a  large  stock  of  standard  goods  which  enables  them 
to  fill  orders  promptly. 

They  are  not  simply  dealers,  but  have  a  shop  equipped  with  machinery,  and 
can  make  any  special  goods  on  short  notice. 

They  are  practical  bee-keepers  as  well  as  expert  mechanics,  which  insures 
perfect  accuracy. 

The  editor  of    the  Review  has  twice  visited  this    establishment,    and    takes 
pleasure  in  certifying  as  to  the  quality  of  the  work  turned  out. 

Send  for  Price  List. 

Copy  of  Advanced  Bee  culture  given  free  with  order  for  $15.00  worth  of  supplies 
providing  Review  is  mentioned. 


We  are  always  in  the  market  to  buy  beeswax  and  pay  the  his'h- 
est  market  prices.     We  want  beeswax  from  the  bee-keepers  direct. 


SK^^Ht^ 


Wherever  you  are  j'on  can  g^et  our  g^oods.     Write  us  and  we  will  j 

either  make  jou  prices  or  tell  you  where  30U  can  get  our   foundation  (| 

nearer  to  j'ou.     We  have  our  agents  everywhere.  S 

BEE  SUFPILIESo  | 

Wehandle  every  kind  of  bee-keeper'ssuppl  ies  and  only  the  very  best.  (| 

Early  order  discounts  given  now  on  Supplies  and  foundation.     Write  S 

us  before  selling  3'our  beeeswax  or  buying  your  season's  supplies.  ^ 

Agent  for  Michigan,  A.  G.  WOODMAN,  Grand  Rapids.  ^ 

DADAMT  m>  SON^p  ^ 

Send  for  Cotalog.  HainailtOUp     IlL  ^ 
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Bee  Supplies 

We  furnish  EVERYTHING  needed  in  practical  Bee-Culture,  at 
lowest  prices.    We  make  the 

DOVETAZLED    LANGSTROTII,   ANn  ALTERNATING    HIVES. 

The  most  practical,  up-to-date  hives  are  the 

MASSIE    HIVES 

We  make  them.       Have  you  read  our  Catalog  ? 

Our  HONEY  =  EXTRACTORS 

are  not  excelled  for  durability,  fine  workmanship,  and  practical  utility. 

Have  you  seen  our  latest  improved  Champion  Smoker  ?  If  not,  you 
miss  it  until  you  get  one.  Write  us  for  our  1907  Catalog.  It's  the  easi- 
est catalog  to  understand  or  order  from  that  you  ever  saw.  No  trouble 
to  give  estimates.     Tell  us  what  you  want. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back.         Address, 

KRETGHMER  MFG.  GO.,  GouncJI  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Muscatine  Produce  Co.,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 
Trester  Supply  Co.,  103  1 1th  Street,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
3-07- lot  Catalogs  issued  in  English  and  German. 


?^==ij 
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Make  Your  Own 
Hives 

Bee-keepers  will  save  money 
by  using-  our  Foot  Power 

SAWS 

in  making-  their  hives,  sec- 
tions and  boxes. 

Machines  on  trial.    Send  for 
Catalogue 

W.  F.  &  JNO.  BARNES  CO. 

384  Ruby  Street 
ROCKPORD.       -       ILLINOIS 

1  08   16t 


Drying-Oven  and  Screen,  with  Pile  of  Tumblers  Stacked  Up  for  Drying. 


A  MONTHLY   JOURNAL 

Devoted  to  the  Interests  of  Honey  Producers. 
$L00  A  YEAR. 

W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON.  Editor  and  Publisher. 


VOL.  XX. 


FLINT.  MICHIGAN,  DECEMBER  15,   1907. 


NO.   12 


Liquefying-  Honey  and  Washing  and 
Drying  Bottles. 

ELIAS  E.  COVEYOU 


ry/HE  man  who  bottles  honey  for  the 
-i-  trade  soon  learns  that  the  first  step 
towards  success  is  the  proper  liquefying 
and  heating'  of  the  honey  before  bottling- 
it.  In  no  manner  can  the  heat  be  applied 
more  satisfactorily  than  by  the  means  of 
steam-heated  water,  and  this  necessitates 
the  building  of  a  tank  in  which  to  place 
the  cans  and  the  hot  water. 

HOW     TO     BUILD     A     TANK      FOR      LIQUEFYING 
HONEY. 

The  tank  that  we  have  is  seven  feet 
long  and  four  feet,  two  inches  wide,  by 
1  6  inches  deep,  with  a  partition,  length- 
wise, through  the  center,  all  made  of  1  j's 
clear  pine  plank:  except  the  bottom, 
which  is  of  galvanized  iron.  The  corners 
are  halved  down  to  %  of  an  inch,  and 
nailed  both  ways  with  12  and  16  penny, 
cement-coated  nails.  Although  we  did 
not  use  white  lead  in  the  joints,  I  think  it 
would  be  well  to  do  so.  The  center-piece, 
or    division    board,    is    held    in    place    by 


nailing  a  six-inch  piece  of  galvanized  iron 
to  each  end.  the  end  of  the  board  being 
placed  in  the  center  of  the  strip  of  iron, 
the  projecting  wings  of  the  T  thus  formed 
are  then  nailed  to  the  ends  of  the  tank, 
after  the  board  has  been  put  in  place. 

The  sheet  of  galvanized  iron  for  the 
bottom  is  ,'2  inch  larger,  each  way,  than 
the  size  of  the  tank,  and  thus  projects  j4 
of  an  inch  on  all  sides.  After  laying  the 
sheet  of  iron  flat  and  smooth  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  tank,  begin  nailing  near  the 
middle  of  each  side,  using  5  penny  nails, 
putting  them  in  zig  zag  fashion,  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  apart,  and  half  an  inch 
from  the  edges  of  the  plank.  The  bottom 
is  nailed  in  a  like  manner  to  the  center- 
board.  The  one-fourth  inch  of  iron  that 
projects  is  gradually  pounded  down  until 
it  is  embedded  in  the  wood,  thus  forming 
a  nice,  round,  water-proof  edge. 

It  is  a  great  convenience  to  have  the 
cans  tilted  slightly,  so  that  the  screw  cap 
will  be  the  highest.     To   accomplish    this, 
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strips  of  wood  of  varying'  height  are  fas- 
tened in  the  bottom  of  the  tank;  two  strips, 
two  inches  wide,  along  the  center  of  each 
division,  and  a  strip  one  inch  in  height 
along  the  outside  edge  of  each  division. 
The  ends  of  these  pieces  of  wood  are 
nailed  to  end-pieces  that  are  the  length 
of  the  width  of  each  division,  and  the 
whole  arrangement  is  held  in  position  by 
nailing  fast,  or  by  the  use  of  wedges.  Two 
rows  of  square,  60-pound  cans  can  be 
placed  in  each  division,  and  the  pieces  of 


panying  illustration,  one  of  these  pipes  is 
raised  up  in  a  slanting  position,  simply  to 
show  it.  Each  pipe  has  a  cap  on  its  end, 
and  fine  holes,  about  six  inches  apart,  are 
bored  the  entire  length  of  each  pipe.  This 
distributes  the  steam  and  prevents  the 
crackling  noise.  The  steam  is  turned  on 
one  side  about  two  hours  before  it  is 
turned  on  the  other  side,  as  this  brings 
the  honey  along  in  two  lots,  and  is  a  sav- 
ing of  fuel.  When  the  first  side  has 
reached  the  proper    temperature,    of  145 


Liquefying  Tank  Partly  Full  of  Cans — Taking  the  Temperature. 


wood  in  the  bottom  of  the  tank  will  give 
them  the  desired  tilt  to  bring  the  screw- 
caps  above  the  water. 

THE   APPLICATION   OF   STEAM. 

The  steam  for  heating  this  tank,  also 
the  washing- tank,  and  for  drying  the  bot- 
tles, is  furnished  by  a  six-horse  power, 
upright  boiler,  placed  three  feet  below  the 
working-floor,  in  a  space  that  is  bricked 
up,  and  large  enough  to  do  the  necessary 
work  and  hold  the  fuel.  This  keeps  all 
clean  and  safe.  The  steam  is  introduced 
into  the  liquefying  tank  by  means  of  pipes 
that  lie  along  the  bottom.     In  the  accoir.- 


to  155  degrees,  only  a  little  steam  is  re- 
quired to  hold  this  temperature  the  re- 
quired length  of  time,  and  accumulating 
steam  can  be  turned  in  upon  the  other 
side.  It  might  be  mentioned  that  there  is 
a  half-inch  hole  in  the  division  board,  at 
the  water-line,  which  is  one  inch  from  the 
top  of  the  cans.  As  the  steam  enters  the 
water  and  is  condensed,  the  water  gradu- 
ally rises,  and  flows  over  into  the  other 
side,  and  from  that  side  the  surplus  can 
run  off  through  another  opening.  It  re- 
quires about  12  hours  to  liquefy  and  pro- 
perly heat,  for  bottling,  honey  that  is 
candied.     Liquid  honey    can  be  prepared 
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in  half  that  time.  This  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  we  are  planning  to  bring  home 
our  honey  before  extracting  it.  The  extra 
steam  needed  in  liquefying  it  after  it  has 
candied,  will  go  a  long  ways  towards  heat- 
ing the  honey  for  extracting,  and  furnish- 
ing power  for  running  the  extractor. 

WASHING    AND    DRYING    HONEY    RECEPTACLES. 

All  our  tumblers  come  in  barrels.  One 
man  opens  the  barrels  and  carries  full 
trays  of  the  glasses  to  the  washing  room, 
where  the  girls  take  out  the  tumblers,  and 
remove  the  covers,  placing  them  in  a  box 
by  themselves,  and  setting  the  tumblers 
in  large  trays  holding  four  dozen  each. 
When  using  jars  having  glass  caps,  we 
remove  the  caps  and  pile  them  up,  the 
top  side  up,  and  keep  them  covered  to  ex- 
clude dust.  These  caps  are  not  washed, 
but  are  brushed,  or  wiped.  The  jars  are 
not  removed  from  the  cases  until  we  are 
ready  to  wash  them,  when  they  are  taken 
out  as  fast  as  needed  and  washed. 

The  washing-tank  is  made  of  galvan- 
ized iron;  is  six  feet  long,  two  feet  wide 
and  one  foot  deep,  and  is  placed  at  such 
a  height  as  to  bring  the  top  level  with  the 
elbows.  There  is  also  a  rinsing-tank 
which  is  the  same  as  this,  only  smaller. 
By  means  of  steam  the  water  in  these 
tanks  is  kept  as  hot  as  can  be  borne  by 
the  one  doing  the  washing.  The  one  who 
washes  the  vessels  puts  them  into  the 
rinsing  tank,  and  the  one  who  removes 
them  from  the  rinsing  tank  places  them 
on  screens  to  dry.  To  dry  these  jars 
quickly  is  really  quite  a  knack.  If  set  in 
an  upright  position,  the  water  runs  down 


and  gathers  in  the  bottom,  where  it  is  a 
long  time  drying  out.  If  the  vessel  is  in- 
verted on  a  board,  or  other  flat  surface, 
it  is  practically  closed  to  the  air,  and  there 
is  no  opportunity  for  evaporation.  This 
difficulty  is  overcome  by  inverting  the  jars 
upon  screens  of  heavy,  galvanized  iron, 
wire  netting.  Each  sheet,  or  screen,  is 
about  26x28  inches,  bound  all  around 
the  edges  with  a  heavy  wire,  the  edge  of 
the  cloth  being  rolled  over  the  wire,  thus 
forming  a  smooth,  strong  edge.  One  of 
these  screens  may  be  seen  in  the  frontis- 
piece, leaning  against  the  open  door  of  the 
liquefying  or  drying  oven.  Eight  dozen 
jars  may  be  placed  on  one  sheet,  and  the 
sheets  filled  with  jars  may  be  stacked  up. 
We  first  place  a  screen  on  each  end  of  a 
truck,  then  a  tier  of  glass,  then  another 
screen,  etc.,  until  we  have  a  pile  as  high 
as  we  can  conveniently  reach.  A  pile 
similar  to  this  may  be  seen  on  top  of  the 
oven  shown  in  the  frontispiece. 

By  the  way,  this  oven  is  made  of  gal- 
vanized iron,  is  four  feet  square,  and  five 
feet  high,  and  may  be  heated  with  steam 
from  pipes  coiled  around  in  the  bottom. 
There  are  ventilators  in  the  top  that  may 
be  opened  to  allow  the  escape  of  moisture, 
or  surplus  heat.  This  oven  may  be  used 
for  drying  jars  very  quickly,  or  for  re- 
liquefying  any  jars  of  honey  that  may  be 
returned  because  the  contents  have 
candied.  When  re-melted  in  this  way, 
the  labels  are  left  on  the  jars,  and  un- 
soiled.  This  oven  is  also  used  for  heat- 
ing the  glass  screw-caps  before  putting 
them  on  the  jars,  a  step  found  necessary 
to  make  a  perfect  job  of  the  sealing. 

Petoskey,  Mich.,  Nov.  23,  1907. 


Some  Arguments  in  Favor  of  Shallow 
Extracting-  Supers. 


H.  H.  SMITH 


■^\jp/'HILE  the  different  advocates  of  hives 

'i'i     of  various    depths    are    airing   their 

opinions,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  say 


something  more  about  the  shallow  super. 
Generally.these  supers  have  been  recom- 
mended for  coaxing  bees  to  enter   supers 
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in  producing- comb  honey.  It  is  certainly 
a  most  excellent  thing  to  use  for  this  pur- 
pose, but  I  do  not  produce  much  comb 
honey,  and  I  use  the  shallow  super  in 
producing  nearly  all  my  crop  of  extracted 
honey. 

When  1  first  thought  of  using  the  shallow 
super,  I  balked  at  the  idea  of  having  two 
sizes  of  frames  in  my  apiary,  and  my  de- 
sire to  have  hives  and  supers  interchang- 
able  was  also  an  argument  against  their 
use.  These  objections  are  still  present, 
but  are  not  so  inconvenient  as  1  thought 
they  would  be. 

I  made  a  few  supers  and  placed  them 
with  foundation  starters,  upon  some  of 
m.y  weakest  colonies.  I  tell  you  it  was 
a  su  prise  to  me  whan  1  examined  those 
supers  in  a  few  days.  The  frames  were 
solid  full  or  honey,  and  capped  in  a  way 
tiat  would  closely  rival  a  fancy  pound 
section.  1  remember  that  one  of  those 
weak  colonies  gave  me  nearly  as  much 
honey  that  season  as  one  of  my  strong 
colonies  supplied  with  deep  combs.  That. 
and  later  experience,  has  converted  me  to 
the  use  of  shallow  supers. 

It  is  a  fact  that  a  comparatively  weak 
colony  will  enter  a  shallow  super  as  quick- 
ly, and  often  miore  so,  than  a  strong  col- 
ony will  enter  a  deep  super;  and  will  come 
out  with  about  an  equal  amount  of  sur- 
plus. 

If  a  deep  super  is  given  a  weak  colony, 
the  bees  will  very  often  refuse  to  enter  it 
at  all.  I  have  repeatedly  found  a  weak 
colony  occupying  only  a  few  frames  on 
one  side  of  a  deep  super,  and  when  taken 
off  at  the  close  of  the  season  the  combs 
were  badly  bulged  and  almost  never  fully 
capped.  As  I  said  before,  such  colonies 
invariably  do  good  work  in  shallow  supers. 

The  addition  of  a  shallow  super  is  a 
gradual  enlargement,  and  does  not 
materially  effect  the  heat  of  the  colony.  It 
is,  therefore,  occupied  by  the  bees  much 
more  quickly  than  a  deep  super,  and  valu- 
able time  is  saved.  If  a  colony  is  strong 
at  fruit  bloom,  I  add  a  shallow  super  of 
combs,  or  foundation,  allowing  the  queen 
a  ;;)-.., )    ,      f    his  often  catches  a  surplus 


of  fruit  bloom  honey,  and  the  additional 
brood  room  checks  swarming.  When  the 
main  harvest  is  at  hand,  three  different 
things  may  be  done  with  this  super. 

1st.-— It  may  remain  where  it  is.  and  a 
super  placed  over  it  with  an  excluder  be- 
low. 

2nd. — The  queen  may  be  put  below  and 
a  super  of  combs  or  foundation  placed 
between  the  super  and  the  hive. 

5rd. — Two  supers  may  be  taken  from 
two  hives,  and  put  together  upon  a  new 
stand.  Either  a  laying  queen  or  a  queen 
cell  be  given,  and  in  a  short  time  this  will 
be  a  strong  colony.  If  such  a  colony  in 
two  supers  be  wintered  over,  and  it  is  de- 
sirable to  get  the  colony  into  a  deep  hive, 
1  proceed  as  follows:  At  the  opening  of 
the  flow  the  colony  is  set  to  one  side,  and 
a  deep  hive  with  one  comb  of  brood,  and 
filled  out  with  foundation,  put  in  its  place. 
The  bees  and  queen  are  brushed  in  front 
of  the  new  hive  on  the  old  stand,  and  the 
old  brood  nest  of  two  shallow  supers  put 
on  top  of  the  new  hive,  over  an  excluder. 
This  stops  swarming,  and  the  supers  will 
catch  the  honey. 

In  the  above  I  have  tried  to  point  out 
some  of  the  advantages  in  using  these 
supers  over  weak  colonies.  1  find  1  can 
also  secure  more  honey  in  shallow  supers 
from  a  strong  colony  than  I  can  by  the 
use  of  deep  supers.  In  using  shallow  su- 
pers over  weak  colonies  the  addition  of 
one  super  is  not  great  enough  to  lower 
the  temperature  of  the  brood  nest  appre- 
ciably, and  the  temperature  of  the  super 
is  soon  warm  enough  for  the  bees  to  work 
in.  The  addition  of  a  deep'  super  is  not 
only  too  large  to  warm  quickly,  but  it 
must  lower  the  temperature  of  the  brood 
nest.  Therefore,  a  lot  of  time  is  lost  rais- 
ing the  temperature  of  both  hive  and  su- 
per. Now,  this  condition  also  exists  when 
a  deep  super  is  given  to  a  strong  colony, 
and.  although  in  a  much  smaller  degree, 
the  time  taken  in  bringing  the  temperature 
to  a  workable  height  would  have  been 
spent  in  drawing  out  comb  in  a  shallow 
super,  if  it  had  been  supplied  instead  of  a 
deep  one. 
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By  adding  one  shallow  super  at  a  time 
jften  have  colonies  working-  in  three  su- 
^■vs  while  other  colonies  seem  to  be  doing 
'  ,eir  best  in  one  deep  super.  My  shallow 
supers  are  just  half  the  depth  of  my  deep 
ones. 

I  will  admit  there  are  twice  as  m.any 
frames  to  handle  in  extracting,  but  I 
would  as  soon  uncap  two  shallow   combs 


as  one  deep  one.  One  sweep  of  the  kr\ife 
on  each  side  does  it,  and  my  four-frame 
extractor  holds  eight  shallow  frames. 

There  is  another  argument  in  favor  of 
these  supers,  one  which  will  grow  stronger 
as  the  years  go  by.  Narrow  lumber  is 
much  more  plentiful  and  cheaper  than 
wide  lumber. 

Palermo,  Ont..  Feh.  ,:.,  1907. 
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Bee-keeping    Across   the    Waters  is 
Seldom  a  Specialty. 


J    N.    TINSLEY. 


r;EE-KEEPlNG  in  the  British  Isles, 
J  '  which  includes  Englaic".  Scotland, 
Ireland  and  Wales  is  carried  on  under  far 
different  conditions  than  it  is  in  Arne'-ica. 
owing  to  the  climatic  conditions,  i  believe 
there  is  not  a  single  bee-keeper  who  de- 
pends entirely  upon  his  bees  for  a  liveli- 
hood, but  many  combine  market  ga 'din- 
ing, poultry  keepino".  etc.,  with  it.  As 
an  illustration  shown."  ihe  fickleness  of 
tho  climate,  take  th«  p-.st  season.  I  am 
the  recognized  lecturer  and  expert  in  the 
Courity  of  Stafford  for  the  Staffordshire 
Bee-keepers'  Association,  and  in  my  trips 
to  inspect  hives  and  give  advice  1  have 
seen  many  apiaries  totally  devastated  on 
account  of  insufficient  honey  to  keep  them 
going  in  the  months  of  June  and  July, 
wh.ich  are  generally  considered  our  best 
months  for  the  gathering  of  the  nectdr. 

I  should  first  of  all  explain  that  England 
is  divided  into  52  Counties,  or  divisions, 
and  in  ai.most  each  of  these  divisions  there 
is  an  Association  which  is  composed  of  a 
number  of  bee-keepers.  The  average 
membership  of  the  various  Societies  I 
should  roughly  estimate  at  SCO.  but  this 
will  cot  adequately  represent  the  bee- 
keepers, as  many  will  not  join,  although 
it  is  to  their    iiiietreot   to    do  so.     The  ad- 


vantages are  many,  but  the  chi-^f  one  is  to 
employ  an  expert  to  visit  and  inspect  their 
hives  free  of  cost,  and,  in  Ihe  winter 
months,  to  take  a  lantern  and  lecture  in 
the  outlying  districts,  and  thus  cause  the 
spread  of  bee-keeping  all  through  the 
County.  The  fee  for  membership  is  very 
little.  Now,  where  we  are  very  much  in 
front  of  America,  is  in  the  way  of  holding 
exhibitions  of  honey,  bees  and  beesv/ax. 
A.lmost  every  County  town  has  its  Annu- 
al Flower  Show,  and  we  endeavor  to 
persuade  the  various  committees  to  also 
hold  a  competition  for  honey,  etc.  Need- 
less to  say.  this  is  soon  attended  to,  and 
the  small  show  continues  to  grow  each 
year.  Our  Association  then  offers  for 
competition  silver  and  bronze  medals,  and 
thus  greater  interest  is  displayed.  Then 
1  attend  the  show  and  with  the  bee  tent, 
which  is  composed  of  mosquito  netting  to 
keep  all  the  bees  inside,  i  give  a  demon- 
stration on  handling  live  bee'-,  explaining 
their  habits,  how  to  commence  the  busi- 
ness, the  value  of  honey  as  a  food,  etc. 
This  is  generally  watched  by  a  very  large 
crowd,  and  many  people  take  up  the  bu:i- 
ness.  The  Exhibition  also  induces  mianv 
to  try  honey  For  the  first  time,  and  people 
Hie  also  able  io   see  the  genuine    article, 
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thus  they  are  educated  against  any  adul- 
teration. The  County  of  Stafford,  by  the 
way,  is  comprised  of  744.984  acres  and 
the  population  is  1,236,919.  Of  course, 
some  of  the  other  Counties  are  much 
smaller,  and  the  others  larger.  It  should 
be  mentioned  that  each  Association  is 
affiliated  to  the  parent  body,  viz.,  the 
British  Bee-keeper's  Association  which 
has  its  seat  in  London.  Here  examina- 
tions are  conducted  for  the  purpose  of 
bee-keepers  qualifying  for  experts.  Honey 
exhibitions  are  arranged,  which  are  open 
to  the  whole  of  the  British  Isles.  These 
are  held  in  the  Agricultural  Hall,  London, 
for  a  week  at  a  time,  and  are  visited  by 
many  thousands  of  people.  All  these 
methods  tend  to  bring  hon.e  to  the  British 


public  the  value  of  honey,  and  thus  it  is 
that  the  consumption  of  this  article  far 
exceeds  its  supply,  with  the  result  that  a 
large  quantity  is  imported  each  month 
from  your  country  and  others. 

Chebsey,  England,  Nov.   1,  1907. 

[The  principal  reason  for  publishing  the 
foregoing  is  as  an  illustration  showing  how 
our  British  cousins  are  ahead  of  us  in  the 
matter  of  organization  and  association. 
Honey  is  so  thoroughly  and  continually 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  consumer, 
that  notwithstanding  there  are  300  bee- 
keepers in  one  county,  honey  must  still  be 
imported  to  supply  the  demand.  Here  is 
an  object  lesson  that  we  Americans  ought 
to  heed. — Editor.] 
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Helpful  Hints  on  Extensive 
Bee-keeping- 


E.    D.    TOWNSEND. 


I 


BEE-ESCAPE  is  used  in  freeing  our 
supers  of  bees,  when  taking  off  our 
comb  honey.  It  will  not  do  to  smoke  the 
bees  out  of  comb  honey,  as  I  told  you  to 
do  with  extracted,  as  the  honey  would 
taste  and  smell  of  smoke,  were  we  to  use 
it  to  extremes.  As  we  pry  our  super 
loose,  just  enough  smoke  is  used  so  as  to 
avoid  stings;  then,  with  the  left  hand,  lift 
up  the  back  end  of  the  super,  with  the 
right  hand  place  the  bee-escape  board  in 
position,  push  it  forward  towards  the 
front  of  the  hive  until  it  comes  in  contact 
with  the  super;  now  lower  the  super 
square  down  upon  the  escape-board,  then 
push  them  both  towards  the  front  until 
they  are  even  with  the  hive;  first  blowing 
in  a  little  smoke,  in  front,  so  as  not  catch 
and  kill  bees. 

We. take  off  only  one  super  at  a  time 
with  an  escape-board;  in  this  way  we  are 


quite  sure  to  have  our  supers  free  of  bees 
the  next  morning. 

BEE    ESCAPES    SAVE    DRIP. 

Then  there  is  another  reason  for  using 
an  escape-board,  instead  of  using  smoke; 
that  is,  the  drip  from  the  broken  combs, 
when  prying  the  super  loose,  is  all  cleaned 
up,  so  that  when  we  pile  our  supers  up  in 
the  honey  house,  the  honey  will  not  drip 
all  over  the  next  super  below,  thus  soiling 
our  nice  white  sections. 

Some  go  to  the  expense  of  providing  a 
paper  to  be  placed  between  each  super  in 
the  pile,  to  catch  the  drip.  Better  use  the 
escape-board. 

HAVING   SECTIONS  AND    SHIPPING    CASES   NEAT 
AND    GLEAN. 

We  buy  shipping-cases  with  three  inch 
glass;  then  do  not  nail  them  up  until  we 
know  how  many  we  will  need,  and  do  not 
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na  i  a  single  one  more  than  we  think  we 
will  need,  as  they  soil  so  easily;  and  car- 
ried over  from  one  season  to  another  are 
fit  only  for  No.  2  honey. 

When  opening-  a  crate  of  shipping-cases. 
the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  sort  out  the  dif- 
ferent pieces,  and  put  in  piles  by  them- 
selves. The  covers  and  the  bottoms  are 
the  same.  These  are  sorted  over,  and 
the  smoothest  and  whitest,  or  best  half, 
put  in  piles  by  themselves,  and  used  for 
covers. 

Then  there  are  usually  a  few  that  are 
not  suitable  to  case  up  our  best  honey  in; 
these  stained-shipping  cases  can  be  used 
for  our  shipping-culls,  or  they  may  be 
good  enough  to  use  in  shipping  our  No.  2 
honey. 

We  always  buy  the  best  No.  1  white 
sections;  then  we  like  to  case  them  up  in 
the  best  possible  shape,  and  to  do  this  we 
have  to  assort  our  shipping-cases,  as  the 
majority  of  shipping-cases  on  the  market 
correspond  more  nearly  with  the  No.  2 
section,  rather  than  the  No.  1  section,  as 
to  quality. 

After  going  to  all  this  pains  to  have 
our  shipping-cases  clean  and  nice,  it  would 
be  folly  to  crate  them  up  without  wrap- 
ping them  in  paper,  then  turn  them  over 
to  the  railroad,  to  be  loaded  into  a  coal 
car,  just  as  likely  as  not ! 

At  any  rate,  our  honey  gets  to  market 
in  nearly  as  good  shape,  as  to  cleanliness, 
as  when  it  left  the  honey  house. 

SELLING  COMB  HONEY  BY  THE  CASE  INSTEAD 
OF  BY  THE  POUND. 

This  brings  me  to  an  other  point.  A 
few  years  ago  the  retailer  used  to  buy  his 
comb  honey  by  the  pound,  and  sell  his 
sections  by  the  piece.  Now  the  jobber 
wants  to  buy  by  the  pound,  and  sell  to  the 
retailer  by  the  case. 

Mow  there  is  just  one  more  step,  and 
that  is  for  the  producer  to  grade  his  honey 
so  he.  also,  can  sell  by  the  case. 

The  only  draw-back  to  this  way  of 
casing,  is  the  necessity  of  so  casing  that 
all  the  cases  in  a  certain  grade  weigh 
somewhere  near  the  same. 

Our  4x5  X  1  ^s   sections    are  cased    in 


20-section  shipping-cases;  the  cases 
weighing  from  1  7  to  19  pounds  net,  dur- 
ing the  main  part  of  our  honey  flow; 
then,  towards  the  close  of  the  honey  sea- 
son, when  the  honey  is  not  coming  so  fast, 
they  are  finished  more  lean,  and  weigh 
from  1 5  to  16  pounds  net,  per  case. 

The  No.  1  and  fancy  honey,  was  all 
cased  together  in  one  grade.  This  might 
not  be  good  policy,  unless  one  knows  what 
he  is  going  to  do  with  it;  in  our  case  it 
was  sold,  and  graded  according  to  in- 
structions. 

If  there  had  been  a  No.  1,  and  a  fancy 
grade,  there  would  have  been  more  varia- 
tion in  weight;  the  fancy  would  have 
weighed  18  to  19  pounds  net,  and  the  No. 
1  would  have  weighed,  say,  15  to  18 
pounds  net. 

Fancy  comb  honey  that  would  weigh, 
say,  18  pounds,  on  the  average,  to  the 
20-section  case,  with  a  minimum  of  17 
pounds,  would  work  all  right  to  sell  by 
the  case,  as  far  as  I  can  see;  then  the  No. 
1  could  weigh,  say,  \1  pounds,  average, 
and  a  minimum  of  16  pounds. 

This  would  put  some  of  the  light 
weights,  otherwise  No.  1  stock,  into  the 
No.  2  stock. 

Now,  right  here,  comes  in  about  all  the 
advantage  that  I  can  see,  in  selling  by  the 
case,  over  selling  by  the  pound,  and  that 
is,  any  one,  no  matter  what  the  idea 
might  be  about  grading,  would  be  com- 
pelled to  keep  the  short  weights  out  of  the 
No.   1  grade. 

While  1  have  always  sold  our  comb 
honey  by  the  pound,  I  am  quite  in  favor 
of  selling  by  the  case;  and  this  year 
(1907)  we  will  make  three  grades,  with 
the  idea  of  selling  by  the  case;  then,  if  I 
should  make  a  failure  of  selling  by  the 
case,  I  could  fall  back  on  the  old  way  of 
selling  by  the  pound. 

Last  year,  (1906)  out  of  a  crop  of 
2300  pounds  of  comb  honey,  we  had  only 
three  cases  of  No,  2  honey.  Were  we  to 
have  graded  on  the  above  basis  last  year, 
there  would  have  been  several  light 
weights.  No.  I's  to  go  in  with  the  No.  2's. 
1  do  not  know  how   many   cases    we  had 
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last  year  that  would  have  weighed  less 
than  16  pounds,  but  theie  were  quite  a 
number  however,  that,  if  they  had  been 
sorted  out  of  the  heavier  grades,  would 
have  had  to  have  been  sold  at  a  less  price 
then  we  got  for  our  crop  straight;  and 
this  difference  would  have  had  to  have 
been  made  up  by  an  additional  price  being 
charged  for  the  better  grades.  Now,  the 
question  is,  which  is  the  better  way? 

GRADING  AND  PREPARING  GOMB  HONEY  FOR 
MARKET. 

From  the  time  the  honey  is  taken  off 
the  hive,  until  it  is  cased  up  and  ready  for 
market,  we  keep  our  comb  honey  covered 
up,  away  from  the  light  and  the  flies.  The 
light  tarnishes  the  basswood  sections,  and 
shipping-cases. 

As  our  comb  honey  is  taken  off  with 
bee-escapes,  there  will  be  no  trouble 
about  the  sections  being  sticky  with  honey, 
as  the  bees  have  already  cleaned  them, 
when  freeing  them  of  bees. 

We  have  found  nothing  better,  for 
cleaning  off  propolis  and  the  small  parti- 
cles of  comb,  from  sections,  than  a  large 
bladed  jack-knife.  To  work  to  the  best 
advantage,  it  should  be  ground  to  a 
smooth  edge,  free  from  "nicks,"  but  not 
too  sharp,  as,  if  it  is  too  sharp,  it  will  cut 
into  the  wood  too  readily. 

Every  section  is  cleaned  perfectly.  Not 
only  is  the  propolis  and  particles  of  comb 
cleaned  off,  but  the  travel-stain  is  also 
mostly  scraped  ofp. 

Usually  we  make  three  grades  of  our 
comb  honey;  a  fancy,  a  No.  1,  and  a 
No.  2. 

Generally  speaking,  our  fancy  grade 
needs  the  least  cleaning.  Then  comes 
the  No.  1,  which  is  in  a  little  worse  con- 
dition; then  the  No.  2.  This  last  grade, 
usually  the  last  to  come  off  the  hive,  will 
have  more  propolis  than  either  of  the 
other  two  grades. 

We  open  a  super  of  honey,  and  take 
out  the  first  section.  A  glance  tells  us 
which  grade  it  belongs  in.  If  it  should 
grade  fancy,  we  take  particular  pains  to 
see  that  it  is  cleaned,  not  only  of  propolis, 


but  the  wood  is  also  scraped  until  it  is 
white. 

The  No.  1  is  cleaned  with  nearly  the 
same  care  as  the  fancy. 

The  No.  2  is  cleaned  of  propolis,  and 
particles  of  comb,  but  we  do  not  take  the 
time  to  scrape  the  wood. 

Five  no-drip  shipping-cases  are  placed 
in  the  best  positions,  for  convenience. 
Two  are  for  the  No.  1  and  fancy  grades; 
one  for  the  No.  2,  one  for  the  "shipping- 
culls;"  then  there  are  some  culls,  caused 
by  accident,  or  by  being  attached  to  the 
separators,  etc.  This  last  mentioned 
grade  can  be  given  to  the  neighbors,  or 
chopped  up  with  the  cappings. 

The  grade  we  call  "sflipping-culls,"  are 
those  not  attached  to  the  section  sufficient 
to  stand  shipment.  They  are  mostly  the 
product  of  the  slow  flow,  during  the  last 
end  of  the  season;  and  when  grading  this 
part  of  the  honey  especial  care  is  taken 
not  to  get  any  of  these  in  with  the  honey 
that  is  to  be  shipped.  Sell  shipping-culls 
at  home. 

In  weighing  cases,  pile  1  0  on  the  scales 
and  weigh;  then  divide  the  product  by  10, 
which  will  give  the  weight  of  one.  This 
is  near  enough,  and  saves  weighing  each 
case  separate. 

Now  we  wanteverythingneat  and  clean 
about  our  comb  honey.  You  know  we  are 
going  to  wrap  every  case  in  paper  before 
shipping;  and  we  do  not  even  want  to  soil 
them  with  writing,  or  figures.  There  is 
not  a  particle  of  use  of  having  anything 
written  on  a  case,  except  the  net  weight. 

This  net  weight  is  marked  on  a  piece  of 
card-board ;  just  the  simple  figures,  nothing 
else. 

Then,  just  as  likely  as  not,  the  jobber 
who  sells  to  the  grocer,  would  just  as 
leave  the  grocer  did  not  know  how  much 
the  cases  weighed.  In  this  case,  with  a 
jack-knife,  he  pries  out  the  one  small  tack 
that  holds  the  mark,  and  there  you  are,  a 
perfectly  clean  case,  no  marks,  nor  other 
indications  that  the  case  has  ever  been 
weighed.  This  is  the  way  the  jobbers 
want  it,  when  they  sell  by  the  case. 
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DON  T   PUT  MARKS  ON  SHIPPING  GASES. 

As  soon  as  the  crop  is  cased  up,  before 
there  has  been  time  for  the  cases  to  be- 
come soiled,  crate  it  up  in  carriers,  ready 
for  the  market.  Then  mark  the  net 
weight  of  all  the  cases  it  contains,  on  the 
outside. 

More  than  25  years  ago,  we  learned 
better  than  to  put  the  gross,  tare,  and  net 
weight  on  our  cases.  We  once  took  a 
case  of  comb  honey,  so  marked,  to  a  gro- 
cer, and  he  set  the  case  on  the  scales,  and 
the  weight  was  a  few  ounces  short. 

This  was  embarrassing;  and    the    only 


thing  I  could  do  was  to  allow  the  shortage 
and  lay  it  to  the  variation  in  the  scales. 

1  was  not  satisfied  however;  I  was  sure 
my  scales  were  correct;  and  I  had  no  rea- 
son to  think  the  groceryman's  scales  were 
unaccurate. 

On  my  way  home  I  thought  of  how 
damp  those  cases  were  when  nailed  up 
and  weighed;  this  was  the  secret,  the 
case,  not  the  honey  had  shrunk.  Mark 
the  net  weight  only  on  your  comb  honey 
cases. 

Remus,  Mich.,  Feb.  4,  1907. 
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Some    Experiments    and    Prospects 
With  Plurality  of  Queens. 


H.  S.  PHILBROOK. 


HAVE  worked  at  bee-keeping  about 
27  years,  and  now  have  something  over 
550  colonies,  but  am  something  of  a 
greenhorn  at  writing  for  publication,  how- 
ever, I  see  so  much  being  said  about 
plurality  of  queens,  and  the  results,  that  I 
am  led  to  give  my  experience  in  that  line. 

MANY  QUEENS  LOST  IN  EXPERIMENTING. 

1  expect  I  have  lost  fully  1,000  queens 
in  my  various  experiments,  and  let  me  say 
right  here,  to  begin  with,  that  if  Mr.  Al- 
exander succeeds  in  keeping  a  plurality 
of  queens  in  his  hives  over  winter  and 
spring,  he  has  a  gentler  and  more  tract- 
able lot  of  bees  than  most  of  us  have. 

A    SUGGESTIVE    OCCURRENCE. 

In  the  spring  of  1905  I  found  a  plural- 
ity of  queens  in  one  hive:  and  it  occurred 
in  such  a  strange  manner  as  to  set  me  to 
studying  on  the  possit)j>^  of  keeping  a 
plurality  of  queens  in  all  colonies.  The 
plurality  occurred  as  follows:  Having 
lost  the  old  queen  in  this  colony,  from 
paralysis,  I  placed  two  ripe  queen  cells  in 


the  colony  when  the  honey  flow  was  at  its 
height:  and,  later,  found  two  young,  lay- 
ing queens  on  the  same  comb. 

I  next  put  two  laying  queens  in  a  large 
cage,  when  there  was  immediately  a  fight, 
to  the  death  of  one  of  them.  I  then  re- 
moved the  live  one,  and  with  my  cuticle 
scissors,  clipped  the  tip  ofP  her  sting; 
and  having  treated  another  queen  in  the 
same  manner,  I  put  them  together  in  the 
cage,  and  watched  the  result.  There 
were  numerous  vain  endeavors  to  sting 
each  other,  but.  in  the  course  of  15  min- 
utes they  seemed  to  realize  their  inability 
to  sting  each  other,  and  I  then  put  them 
into  an  introducing  cage,  and  introduced 
them  to  a  queenless  colony  in  the  ordin- 
ary way.  Both  were  accepted,  and  got 
on  together  nicely,  as  long  as  the  honey 
flow  lasted,  but  as  soon  as  the  bees  began 
preparing  for  winter,  one  came  up  missing. 

CLIPPING    STINGS    AND    MANDIBLES. 

The  following  spring  I  tried  mating  sev- 
eral virgins  from  one  colony,  by  clipping 
their  stings.     They  would  fight  until  they 
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had  nibbled  both  wings  off  close  to  the 
body;  so,  that  would  not  do. 

Next,  I  also  clipped  just  the.  horny  tip 
from  one  mandible  of  each  of  four  virgins, 
also  cutting  off  their  stings,  and  I  suc- 
ceeded in  mating  three  out  of  the  four,  all 
from  one  hive.  The  other  one  was  lost  in 
mating. 

The  bees  did  not  molest  the  queens,  but 
I  never  saw  bees  so  non-plussed.  They 
would  rush  out  at  the  front,  and  then 
whirl  round  as  though  in  search  of  an 
enemy,  and  crosser  bees  I  never  saw  un- 
til the  queens  were  laying;  after  that, 
peace  reigned. 

MATING  SEVERAL  aUEE.NS   FROM  ONE  HIVE. 

Since  then  1  have  frequently  mated  two 
or  more  queens  from  one  hive,  with  vary- 
ing success,  by  simply  clipping  mandibles 
and  stings. 

I  have  no  trouble  during  a  honey  flow, 
in  introducing  several  queens  to  the  same 
colony,  using  the  ordinary  cage,  and  clip- 
ping their  stings,  but  I  never  yet  had 
them  winter  over  together— it  is  not  the 
queens'  fault  but  that  of  the  bees. 

I  have  never  had  queens  that  would  not 
fight,  although  I  have  tried  daughters 
from  queens  secured  from  many  of  our 
leading  bee  masters,  including  G.  M.  Doo- 
little,  whose  queens  come  as  near  being 
docile  as  any  I  have  been  fortunate  enough 
to  try. 

In  my  experience,  two  or  more    queens 


in  one  hive  will  not  always  prevent  swarm- 
ing. I  had  one  colony  last  year,  with  two 
queens,  that  produced  nearly  800  pounds 
of  extracted  honey;  then,  just  at  the  close 
of  the  season,  it  swarmed.  Only  one 
queen  came  out  with  the  bees;  and,  she 
being  clipped,  I  accidentally  stepped  up- 
on her.  Then  the  bees  returned;  killed 
the  other  queen;  dragged  her  out;  then 
waited  for  the  virgins,  and  swarmed  with 
them. 

WHAT  MAY  BE  HOPED  FOR  FROM  PLURALITY 
OF  QUEENS. 

There  is  a  promise  of  value  in  the  dual 
system,  as  it  greatly  increases  the  product 
in  a  locality  having  a  long  honey  flow, where 
there  is  warm  weather  so  that  the  brood 
can  be  taken  care  of.  Give  such  colonies 
plenty  of  room  and,  my,  what  armies  of 
workers  they  will  produce  !  Consequent- 
ly, there  is  a  wonderful  yield  of  honey  as 
the  result. 

TWO    QUEENS    WOn't      WINTER      OVER    IN     THL 
SAME    COLONY. 

But  you  must  not  expect  both  queens 
to  winter  over;  therefore,  it  means  the 
raising  of  a  lot  of  queens  each  spring, 
only  to  see  them  killed  off  in  the  fall,  like 
so  many  drones. 

You  are  "all  right"  in  advising  a  person 
to  make  of  his  business  a  specialty,  but  I 
don't  know  about  keeping  "more  bees." 
Help  is  so"independent,"  and  difficult  to  get. 

OxNARD,  Calif.,  Nov.  16,  1907. 


Why  the  Clipping  of  Queens  Is 
Undesirable. 

R.  L.  TAYLOR. 


g/HE  editor  requests  me  to  write  an 
T  apology  for  the  statement  recently 
made  by  me  that  clipped  queens  are  an 
unmitigated  nuisance  in  swarming  time. 


SUPERSEDURE  AND  ACCIDENTS  MAKE  CLIPPING 
A   RROKEN    REED. 

The  chief  argument  for  the  clipping  is 
that  it  prevents  the  escape  of  swarms,  but 
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it  is  pertinent  to  remark  that  if  relied  upon 
too  implicitly  it  might  prove  a  broken  reed. 
If  the  swarm  has  a  well  clipped  queen 
only,  and  there  are  no  flying  queens  out- 
side to  unite  with  it,  clipping  is  certainly 
efPective;  but  there  can  be  no  guaranty  of 
such  conditions.  Queens  are  superseded; 
accidents  happen  to  them,  sometimes,  and 
young  queens  are  reared,  and  a  swarm 
issuing  in  such  circumstances  would,  of 
course,  be  lost  if  the  fact  that  a  former 
queen  had  been  clipped  were  alone  relied 
on. 

SWARMS    WITHOUT    QUEENS      LIKELY      TC      MIX 
WITH    OTHER   COLONIES. 

In  the  first  place,  swarms  issuing  with 
a  clipped  queen  conduct  themselves  in 
quite  a  different  manner  from  that  of 
those  having  a  perfect  one — the  latter 
clustering  quickly  and  completely,  as  a 
rule,  and  if  another  swarm  is  out  and 
clustered,  are  not  liable  to  discover  and 
cluster  with  it;  consequently,  they  may  be 
secured  and  promptly  hived,  while  the 
former,  in  their  search  for  their  queen, 
hunt  the  premises  over,  and  if  there  be  a 
swarm  out  are  sure  to  find  and  unite  with 
it,  and  by  thsir  dilatoriness  give  abun- 
dance of  time  for  other  swarms  to  issue 
and  unite  with  them.  Often  they  will  not 
cluster  at  all,  and  if  there  has  already 
been  any  swarming  that  day,  they  gener- 
ally make  persistent  efforts  to  adopt  the 
hive  of  the  former  swarm;  and  if  there 
have  been  several  previous  swarms  the 
same  day,  only  the  most  skillful  and  rapid 
management  can  prevent  a  general  mix 
up.  The  bees  are  not  only  persistent  in 
their  attempts  to  enter  strange  hives,  but, 
in  spite  of  all,  are  more  or  less  succesuful; 
so  that  often  when  one,  by  the  use  of 
sheets  and  smoke,  imagines  he  has  done 
a  good  job  in  his  efforts  to  defeat  their  at- 
tempts, he  finds  later  that  one-half  or 
two-thirds  of  the  swarm  have  circum- 
vented him. 

With  these  facts  in  view,  the  stories  of 
those  apiarists  who  practice  clipping,  of 
the  big  yields  of  single  colonies,  and  of 
their  method  of  selecting  breeders  by  the 
quantity  of  the  product  of  their  hives,  are 


calculated  to  excite  mirth  rather  than  ad- 
miration. 

CONSIDERING    THE     FACTOR     OF     TALL    TREES 
NEAR    THE    APIARY. 

It  may  be  objected  that  sometimes  the 
trees  about  an  apiary  are  very  tall,  so 
that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  re- 
cover swarms  if  they  were  to  have  queens, 
and  that  it  would  be  better  to  let  two  or 
three  per  cent.  go.  and  get  the  rest  with- 
out effort,  than  to  expend  the  effort  nec- 
essary to  capture  each  swarm.  But  in 
an  apiary  where  there  are  several  swarms 
in  a  day,  there  are  other  things  to  be  con- 
sidered. If  one  swarm  should  cluster  in  a 
tall  tree  out  of  reach,  subsequent  swarms 
could  join  it,  and,  at  last,  if  a  flying  queen 
should  happen  to  join  the  cluster,  all  would 
desert  together;  or,  if  destitute  of  a  queen, 
would  return  in  a  body  to  some  hive  where 
they  were  not  wanted,  and  make  no  end 
of  trouble.  However,  swarms  are  not  by 
any  means  partial  to  high  trees,  and  it  is 
very  seldom  that  they  will  cluster  out  of 
reach.  To  so  place  the  apiary  that  a 
number  of  small  trees,  but  no  tall  ones, 
are  in  and  about  the  apiary  would  bs  an 
advisable  and  sufficient  remedy. 

There  are  some  apiarists  who  seem  to 
think  that  an  apiary  can  be  managed 
during  swarming  without  the  presence  of 
the  apiarist,  by  simply  clipping  the  queens. 
In  my  view,  such  a  course  would  be  sim- 
ply disdstrous.  In  addition  to  the  disor- 
ganization already  mentioned,  there  would 
be  the  inevitable  loss  on  account  of  the 
sulking  of  the  bees;  and  then  in  a  few 
days  the  young  queens  would  begin  to 
emerge,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  would 
lead  the  swarms  to  pastures  new.  Even 
a  semi-weekly  visit  would  not  be  an 
adequate  remedy,  for  it  would  not  be 
practical  to  determine  with  certainty 
which  colonies  had  cast  swarms. 

A  QUEEN-TRAP  HAS  ADVANTAGES  OVER 
CLIPPING. 

What,  then,  it  will  be  asked,  can  be 
done  to  secure  the  advantages  supposed 
to  be  derived  from  the  clipping  of  queens  ? 
The    best   answer    I    can    give  is,  a  good 
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,L8e.n-trap.  This  will  by  no  means  sup- 
ply the,  place  of  an  attendant,  except. 
perhaps,  fc^r  limited  periods:  say.  three  or 
four  days,  bnt  it  has  several  important 
advantages  over  clipping.  It  wilinotpre- 
vent  altogether  the  mixing  of  bees,  but 
will  greatly  mitigate  it.  because  the  queen, 
being  caught  in  the  trap,  with  a  consider- 
able retinue,  will  generally  furnish  an  at- 
traction that  will  recall  the  bees  to  their 
own  hive;  then  the  trap  will  be  crov\/^ded 
with  bees  and  will  remain  so  until  the 
visit  of  the  apiarist,  in  the  course  of  two 
or  three  days,  when  this  condition  will 
direct  him  with  ease  and  certainty  to  the 
colonies  that  have  cast  swarms,  so  that 
any  remedy  he  chooses  can  be  promptly 
applied. 

Another  advantage  not  to  be  overlooked 


is  that  the  trap  is  as  effective  with  virgin 
queens  as  with  the  others — in  other  words, 
the  trap  prevents  the  escape  of  swarms 
while  clipping  does  so  only  partially. 

It  only  rem.ains  for  me  to  say  that  1 
think  1  have  made  out  a  good  case  against 
clipping  queens,  but  I  have  drawn  my 
facts  mainly  from  the  conduct  of  my  own 
bees  and  from  conversations  with  a  few 
other  bee-keepers,  and  it  may  be  that 
there  are  other  bees  in  other  localities 
that  conduct  themselves  so  differently 
that  other  rules  may  be  applied  than  can 
be  successfully  used  with  bees  having  the 
traits  mine  possess,  and  the  fortunate 
owners  of  such  will,  of  course,  adopt 
measures  appropriate  to  their  case. 

Lapeer,  Mich.,  Nov.  19.  1907. 
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Youth  hopes;  old  age  remembers. 


^nm  •  t^tPliP^* 


Canadian  subscribers  will    please    send 
SI.  10  for  the  Review  for  1908. 


Foreign  subscribers,  except  those  of 
Cuba.  Mexico,  Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii, 
will  please  send  $1.24  in  renewing  their 
subscriptions. 

Election  of  National  officers  resu'ted  as 
follows:  President.  Geo.  E.  Hilton:  Vice 
President,  Geo.  W.  York;  Secretary,  W 
Z.  Hutchinson;  General  Manajrer,  N.  E. 
France;  Directors.  Wm.  McEvoy,  E.  W. 
Alexander  and  R.  C.  Aikin. 

The  Caniiflian  Bee  Journal,  since  pass- 
ing into  the  hands  of  the  Hurley  Printing 
Co..  has  taken  on  new  life  in  a  wonder- 
ful way.  If  the  present  excellence  is 
maintained,  it  will  become  ^ne  of  the  best 
bee  journals  ever  published  in  Canada. 


Avoid  the  Cheap. 

Some  people,  when  travelling,  look  for  a 
cheap  hotel  or  restaurant:  when  buying 
clothing,  they  select  something  cheap;  in 
buying  a  watch,  or  any  tool,  or  even  in 
building  a  home,  this  same  "cheap"  policy 
IS  kept  in  view.  The  result  is  a  cheap 
man.  with  cheap  ideas  and  ideals.  I  am 
no  advocate  of  reckless  extravagance; 
but,  as  a  rule,  the  best  is  the  most  profit- 
able and  satisfactory  in  the  end,  and  by 
surrounding  yourself  with  the  best,  you 
are  unconsciously  induenced  in  becoming 
a  first-class  instead  of  a  "cheap"  man. 


By  E-xpress  is  a  very  poor  way  to  ship 
comb  honey.  A  bee-keeper  complains  in 
the  American  Bee  Journal  of  his  honey 
being  smashed  when  sent  by  express. 
The  rapid  handling  of  express  packages 
is  what  c-i.uses  the  trouble.  Freight  ship- 
ments are  handled  more  leisurely,  and  if 
properly  packed  in   large  crates,  adorned 
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with  cautionary  labels,  comb  honey  is 
much  more  likely  to  reach  its  destination 
safely  than  when  sent  by  express.  Why 
honey  is  ever  sent  by  express  1  can't 
imagine.  The  rates  are  very  much  higher, 
and  damage  is  always  sure  to  follow. 


Plurality  of  queens  is  the  subject  of  a 
very  interesting  article  in  this  issue  of  the 
Review.  The  clippingof  thequeens"  stings 
and  mandibles  is  certainly  novel,  if  not 
entirely  new.  This  whole  thing  is  turning 
out  about  as  1  predicted,  viz.,  that  it  is 
possible  to  introduce  two  or  more  queens 
to  a  colony  during  a  honey  flow,  but  all 
except  one  will  disappear  with  the  end  of 
the  season.  Whether  it  will  prove  profit- 
able to  rear  and  introduce  an  extra  lot  of 
queens  each  spring  is  yet  an  open  ques- 
tion, with  none  too  hopeful  an  aspect,  but 
I  would  not  like  to  say  that  nothing  prac- 
tical will  come  of  it. 


^»»«<«^«*«»»^« 


Superseding  Queens,  whether  it  shall 
be  left  to  the  bees,  or  attended  to  sys- 
tematically, by  the  bee-keeper,  has  been 
for  a  long  time,  an  open  question  with  me. 
I  did  think  that  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Town- 
send  had  settled  it  for  me,  in  favor  of 
leaving  it  to  the  bees,  and  1  believe  I  said 
as  much  in  the  Review,  but,  since  then,  I 
have  received  articles  on  the  other  side 
containing  arguments  that  I  believe  are 
at  least  worthy  of  consideration.  They 
will  appear  in  early  issues  of  the  Review; 
and  judging  from  present  indications,  this 
topic  is  going  to  bring  on  one  of  the  hot- 
test discussions  that  has  appeared  in  the 
Review  in  years.  Let  it  come.  Either 
one  class  or  the  other  is  losing  m.oney — 
let's  find  out  which  one. 


»»*"."^»«'»*» 


Receipts  are  not  sent  when  renewals  of 
subscriptions  are  received.  To  do  so 
would  entail  a  large  and  needless  expense 
of  money  and  labor,  as  the  change  of 
date  on  the  wrapper  label  answers  every 
purpose.  If  the  date  on  your  wrapper  is 
"Dec.  07,"  it  shows  that  your  subscription 


expires  with  that  date.  When  you  send 
in  your  renewal,  notice  if  the  date  on  the 
next  issue  isn't  changed  to  "Dec.  08."  If 
it  is  so  changed,  it  shows  that  your  re- 
newal was  received. 

Canadian  subscribers  will  please  re- 
member that  the  Review  for  1  908,  and 
thereafter,  to  Canada,  will  be  SI.  10.  To 
other  foreign  countries,  except  Mexico, 
Cuba,  Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii,  the  price  of 
the  Review  is  SI -24. 


Avoid  Excuses. 

The  older  1  grow  the  less  inclined  am  I 
to  take  refuge  in  excuses.  It  is  better  to 
avoid  the  occasion  for  excuses.  To  illus- 
trate: Mrs.  Hutchinson  ordered  some  gro- 
ceries by  telephone.  Some  of  them  were 
needed  in  getting  dinner.  We  were  just 
sitting  down  to  the  noon  day  meal  when 
the  grocer's  wagon  drove  up.  A  prolonged 
search  revealed  the  fact  that  only  a  part 
of  the  order  had  been  put  up.  As  a  re- 
sult, we  ate  our  bread  without  butter. 
The  groceryman  was  very  profuse  with 
excuses;  he  was  short  of  help,  etc.  He 
may  not  lose  our  trade  as  a  result  of  the 
mix  up,  but  such  mishaps  have  a  tendency 
in  that  direction. 

Sometime  during  the  last  year,  one  of 
the  photographic  magazines  had  a  little 
editorial  on  this  subject.  It  said  that  some 
artists  were  inclined  to  make  excuses  why 
their  pictures  were  no  better.  If  the  light 
had  been  better,  or^the  exposure  longer,  or 
the  point  of  view  a  little  different,  or  the 
plate  developed  a  little  further,  or  of  a 
different  brand,  and  so  on,  why,  then,  the 
picture  would  have  been  all  right.  This 
was  probably  true,  and  might  be  interest- 
ing to  know,  but  it  didn't  make  the  picture 
any  better.  That  a  picture  is  poor  is  a 
fact,  and  no  amount  of  excuses  will  save  it. 

If  bees  die  in  winter  for  lack  of  stores 
no  amount '  of  excuses  will  bring  them 
to  life. 

The  point  is,  learn  your  business  so 
completely,  do  your  work  so  thoroughly, 
and  guard  every  point  so  closely,  that 
there  will  be  no  occasion  to  use  excuses. 
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Don't  Lose  Your  Enthusiasm. 

When  a  man  starts  in  a  new  business, 
!  lis  usually  with  more  or  less  enthusiasm. 
If  it  is  a  store,  he  paints  the  front,  has  a 
brass  band  at  the  "opening,"  gives  away 
souvenirs,  etc.  If  he  buys  out  a  news- 
paper, there  must  be  new  type,  cases  and 
presses,  additional  correspondents,  etc.  If 
it  is  a  farm  he  has  bought,  fences  are  re- 
paired, stumps  pulled,  buildings  painted, 
and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  list.  Now,  all 
these  things  are  commendable,  and  the 
pity  is  they  are  not  continued.  As  the 
weeks  and  months  slip  by,  the  new  busi- 
ness becomes  an  old  story,  interest  flags- 
and  everything  drops  back  to  the  common 
place  level — enthusiasm  dies  out. 

If  a  man  could  and  would  hold  his  en- 
thusiasm, and  keep  pushing  his  business 
right  along,  year  after  year,  just  as  he 
does  at  first,  how  it  would  grow  and 
boom.  Some  men  do,  and  then  come  the 
big  successes.  Instead  of  selling  your 
business,  and  starting  in  anew,  stay  by  it, 
and  work  up,  arouse,  and  start  afresh, 
some  sort  of  an  enthusiasm  for  the  busi- 
ness in  which  you  are  already  engaged. 
Use  the  energy  and  capital  required  to 
make  a  change,  and  put  them  into  the 
present  business.  Just  imagine  that  you 
have  only  now  acquired  the  business, 
then  look  about  you  and  see  what  changes 
and  improvements  you  would  have  in- 
augurated in  that  case.  Cherish  an  en- 
thusiasm for  your  business  as  you  would 
your  choicest  treasure. 


^f^M'  ■mM'n'^M^' 


The  Price  of  the  Review  has  been  re- 
ferred to  several  times  in  these  columns; 
but  the  Review  has  many  new  subscrib- 
ers, and,  if  1  refer  to  it  again  for  their 
benefit,  1  trust  old  subscribers  will  par- 
don me. 

The  Review  enjoys  the  distinction  of 
being  sold  at  the  highest  proportionate 
price  of  any  bee  journal  published  in  this 
country,  and  there  is  a  "reason."  It  has 
no  connection  whatever  with  any  supply 
trade,  or  any  other  business,  and  m.ust 
depend,  for  its  existence,  solely    upon   the 


profits  that  accrue  from  its  publication. 
Of  course,  its  editor  might  take  up  the 
supply  trade,  but  his  tastes  are  not  in 
that  direction,  and  he  prefers  to  keep  his 
mind  wholly  unbiased  by  the  influence  of 
trade. 

Then,  again,  the  Review  has  become 
what  might  be  called  the  specialist's  jour- 
nal; that  is,  it  appeals  most  strongly  to 
the  man  who  is  keeping  bees  to  make 
money;  hence,  it  can  never  hope  for  more 
than  a  moderate  subscription  list. 

For  these  reasons  it  can't  be  published 
at  less  than  its  present  price;  but,  the 
man  who  really  needs  it,  the  one  who  is 
keeping  bees  as  a  business,  as  a  specialty, 
or  even  as  a  money  making  side-issue,  is 
only  too  glad  to  get  the  paper  even  at 
$1.00;  as  the  knowledge  thereby  gained 
brings  to  him  many  dollars  in  the  course 
of  a  year. 

In  closing,  I  can  say,  with  pleasure, 
that,  although  the  Review  has  long  been 
published  on  this  platform,  it  never  was 
more  prosperous,  had  more  subscribers 
or  brighter  prospects;  and,  let  me  add, 
never  was  brighter  nor  better. 


'm^'m^'M^^'d*.^*. 


Change  of  Date  in  the  time  of  issuing 
the  Review  will  be  brought  about  as  soon 
as  possible.  The  middle  of  the  month 
was  originally  chosen  because  the  other 
bee  journals  came  out  the  first  of  the 
month,  and  I  wished  to  place  the  Review 
in  the  hands  of  subscribers  at  a  time 
when  they  were  not  over-burdened  with 
other  reading.  Gleanings  now  comes  out 
the  middle  of  the  month,  as  well  as  the 
first,  and  the  American  Bee  Journal  also 
comes  out  the  middle  of  the  month,  hence 
there  is  no  reason  for  not  getting  out  the 
Review  the  first  of  the  month,  and  there 
are  some  reasons  why  the  latter  date 
would  be  preferable. 

No  matter  how  many  times  I  explain 
the  matter,  a  large  number  of  subscribers 
continue  to  complain  that  the  Review  is 
"behind;"  that  it  does  not  reach  them  un- 
til past  the  middle  of  the  month.  Most 
magazines  of  a  general   character  reach 
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their  readers  the  first  of  the  month,  and 
the  consequence  is  a  feeling  that  a//  mag- 
azines ought  to  corns  out  th3  "first." 

An  advertiser  sends  in  an  announc3- 
ment  mal<ing  some  special  offer  for  July, 
for  instance,  ordering  his  advertisement 
to  appear  in  the  July  issue.  The  result  is 
that  the  month  is  more  than  half  gone  be- 
fore his  announcement  is  before  the  read- 
ers. This  is  only  one  instance  of  how  this 
"lateness"  of  issue  plays  hob  with  adver- 
tisers. 

Again,  considerable  effort  is  made  to 
have  each  issue  seasonable — to  tell  things 
in  October  that  can  be  put  in  practice 
during  that  month  and  if  the  paper  does 
not  reach  its  readers  until  the  month  is 
more  than  half  gone,  the  seasonableness 
becomes  a  little  out  of  season. 

It  may  not  be  possible  to  get  the  Janu- 
ary issue  to  readers  as  early  the  first  of 
the  month,  but  we  will  come  as  near  to  it 
as  we  can — the  February  issue  certainly 
ought  to  be  out  on  the  first  of  the    month. 


g-^^^rf^*^^^*"^ 


Michigan  State  Bee-Keepers'  Convention 

The  first  session  will  be  on  Wednesday 
evening,  December  18th.  There  will  be 
three  sessions  on  Thursday,  and  two  ses- 
sions on  Friday,  the  meeting  closing  on 
Friday  afternoon.  December  20th. 

Headquarters  will  be  the  Sherman 
House;  the  rate  SI. 50  per  day.  The 
meetings  of  the  convention  will  be  held  in 
the  convention  room  in  the  City  Hall 
of  Saginaw  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
city  and  the  Board  of  Trade. 

There  are  to  be  some  excellent  speak- 
ers, all  of  whom  we  cannot  announce 
here.  Mr.  R.  F.  Holtermann.  of  E.-ant- 
ford.  Ont.,  will  have  the  subject,  "Co- 
operate Experiments  in  Apiculture:'"  Mr. 
L.  A.  Aspinwall  will  talk  on  the  subject, 
"A  Years"s  Experiments;"  Mr.  W.  J. 
Manley  will  take  the  topic,  "Winter 
Losses,"  dealing  particularly  on  how  to 
turn  them  to  best  advantage  when  they 
come.  F.  J.  Miller,  of  London,  Canada, 
Mr.  E.  D.  Townsend,  Remus,  Mich  ,  and 
also  Mr.  W.  Z.  Hutchinson  will  be  on  the 


program.  There  are  also  several  very 
Interesting  questions  for  general  discus- 
sion. 

We  stand  an  excellent  show  of  getting 
the  next  National  Bee-Keepers"  Conven- 
tion to  come  to  Detroit.  We  want  to 
make  .plans  for  this  at  Saginaw,  especial- 
ly to  make  the  attendance  of  Michigan 
Bee-Keepers  so  large  that  it  will  be  the 
best  National  Meeting  ever  held.  Let  us 
make  them  glad  they  came. 

The  fare  is  two  cents  a  mile  straight; 
no  trouble  with  certificates,  no  difference 
as  to  how  many  go.  Take  note  that  this 
is  the  same  as  our  old  one  and  one-third 
fare. 

Will  you  also  help  out  the  exhibit  ?  We 
want  to  make  a  special  feature  of  it  this 
year,  and  we  want  every  member  to 
make  an  entry  for  at  least  one  premium. 
Best  single  section  of  Comb  Honey — 

One  Advance    Bee    Veil    by  The  A.  G. 
Woodman  Co. 
Best  six  sections  of  Comb  Honey — 

500  Lewis  sections  by  The  A.  G.  Wood- 
man Co. 
Best  5  lbs.  Beeswax — 

One  Hilton  Hive  by  Geo.  E.  Hilton. 
Best  5  lbs.  Extracted  Honey — 

Choice  of  one  year  to  Review  or  copy 
of  Advanced  Bee  Culture,  W.  Z.  Hutchin- 
son. 

Best  suggestion  or  plan  for  increasing 
membership  in  the  Association;  same  to 
be  in  writing,  and  not  more  than  150 
words — 

One  copy  de  luxe  edition  of  new  ABC 
of  Bee  Culture,  M.  H.  Hunt  &  Son. 
Best  new  apicultural  invention — 

500  Sections  by  Lengst  &  K^enig, 
Saginaw,  Mich. 


»»*'..»»»u»v» 


The  Chicago  Pure  Food  Show. 

It  is  said  that  the  Coliseum  at  Chi- 
cago has  the  largest  floor-space,  of 
any  one  room,  in  the  world;  and  from 
November  25rd  to  November  26th  it  was 
occupied  with  th^first  annual  Pure  Food 
Show. 
The    booths    were    uniform,    in  size  (14 
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General  View  of  the  Pure  Food  Show  from  the  Balcony  of  the  Coliseum. 

feet    square,)    arranged    in    three    double  tended    from    the    corner    posts    of    each 

rows,  with  alleys   between  the  rows,  and  booth  to   the    center.     The    building   was 

three  cross-alleys.     The  decorations  were  lighted    with  both  incandescent  and  arc 

yellow  and  green,  with  imitation  autumn  lights,  and  there    was    one    incandescent 

leaves  twined    over   the  rafters  that  ex-  light,  enclosed  in  a  ground  glass  globe,  at 
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each  upper  corner  of  every  booth.  In  the 
center  of  the  building-,  reaching-  to  the 
dome,  was  a  miniature  Eifel  tower  of 
dark  grey,  having-  red  and  green  trans- 
parencies in  its  sides,  the  interior  being 
strongly  lighted  with  electric  lights. 

The  view  from  the  gallery  of  the  build- 
ing was  delightfully  novel  and  beautiful, 
reminding  one  of  a  glimpse  into  fairy  land. 

What  was  there  on  exhibition  ?  Almost 
everything  eatable  and  drinkable;  and 
most  of  the  booths  were  presided  over  by 
fair    "demonstrators,"    with    fluffy    curls. 


All  around  the  sides  of  the  building 
were  booths  rented  to  persons  having 
some  novelty  to  sell.  By  waiting  ten 
minutes  you  could  get  three  souvenir  pos- 
tal cards  adorned  with  your  portrait;  for 
25  cts.  you  could  get  a  phrenological 
reading  of  your  cranium,  made  by  an  in- 
genious, automatic  machine,  and,  with 
scarcely  any  effort,  a  man  could  load 
himself  down  with  vegetable  slicers  and 
parers,  knife  sharpeners  and  can  openers, 
Japanese  vases,  pop  corn  fritters,  or 
"Kotton  Kandy." 


Display  of  Honey  at  the  Chicago  Pure  Food  Show. 


bright  eyes,  smiles,  ribbons  and  laces,  and 
enthused  with  a  boldness,  natural  or  ac- 
quired, or  both,  that  was  sometimes  more 
or  less  of  a  shock  to  the  sensibilities. 
Sandwiches  were  given  away  to  show  the 
superiority  of  Mr.  Somebody's  flour;  sam- 
ples of  sausage  followed  the  same  fate; 
the  various  breakfast  foods  were  served 
with  sugar  and  cream;  and  a  visitor 
could  easily  drink  his  fill  of  the  various 
coffees  and  other  beverages. 


Yes,  thanks  to  the  money  raised  by  the 
bee-keepers"  League,  and  later  turned 
over  to  the  National  Association,  the  bee- 
keeping industry  was  creditably  repre- 
sented by  a  display  of  honey — one  that 
compared  favorably  with  the  other  ex- 
hibits. The  use  of  the  honey  was  contrib- 
uted by  different  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation; it  coming  from  15  different  States 
and  five  foreign  countries.  After  the 
show  was  over,  the  honey    was    returned 
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to  the  owners,  the  Association  paying 
transportation  both  ways. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows 
everything  so  clearly,  that  little  remains 
to  be  said;  unless  it  might  be  to  say  that 
the  pyramid  is  eight  feet  square  at  the 
base,  12  feet  in  height,  and  is  surmounted 
by  a  tall  bottle  of  honey  like  those  shown 
at  the  corners,  near  the  base. 

It  is  probable  that  the  advertising  value 
of  the  exhibit  might  have  been  enhanced 
by  following  the  course  of  the  other  ex- 
hibitors, viz.,  by  giving  away  tastes  of 
honey  on  dainty  crackers,  or  in  some  such 
manner,  also  by  selling  dime  packages; 
but  the  manner  in  which  tha  honey  was 
secured  precluded  this  feature. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  has  been  rejoicing 
for  a  few  months  in  a  new  office  building 
and  printing  office.  When  at  Cleveland, 
while  on  my  way  to  the  Harrisburg  con- 
vention, 1  took  a  run  down  to  Medina,  and 
made  a  visit  of  a  few  hours;  one  object 
being  that  I  might  enjoy  the  seeing  of  this 
new  building  and  its  contents. 

From  the  foundations  to  the  roof — 
floors,  wall  and  partitions — the  material 
is  cement.  The  roof,  where  it  is  not  of 
glass,  is  covered  with  asbestos.  The 
sprinkler  system  of  fire  protection  has 
I#een  inaugurated — when  the  temperature 
of  a  room  reaches  a  high  pitch  a  waxen 
plug  melts  and  water  rushes  into  the 
sprinklers  overhead,  coming  down  in  a 
great  shower,  extinguishing  any  fire  that 
is  started.  The  one  great  danger  of  any 
factory,  is  fire;  and  any  firm  who  neglects 
to  take  every  precaution,  and  to  provide 
all  possible  means  of  putting  out  a  fire, 
takes  great  risks. 

A  printer's  heart  would  be  delighted  by 
a  visit  to  this  office.  First,  the  sky-lights 
make  it  seem  like  working  out  of  doors, 
so  far  as  light  is  concerned.  Then  the 
floor  IS  just  as  solid  as  mother  earth-  not 
a  particle  of  jar  or  vibration  even  from 
the  running  of  heavy  presses.  Then  there 
is  plenty  of  type,  leads,  etc.,  all  arranged 
in  cases  of  a  labor  saving   nature.     Most 


of  the  workmen  are  experienced  men, 
some  of  whom  have  been  hare  for  years. 
Considering  all  this  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  Gleanings  comes  out  so 
regularly,  and  so  neatly  printed. 

Just  one  more  word  in  closing:  As 
Ernest  Root  was  showing  me  through  the 
printing  office  he  mentioned  that  the 
printing  of  their  catalog  and  price  list  was 
something  like  a  woman's  "knitting 
work;"  it  was  picked  up  at  any  time  when 
the  presses  were  not  busy  with  other 
work.  Continuing,  he  said:  "Some  won- 
der why  we  are  so  successful,  why  we 
secure  so  much  business,  it  is  because  we 
are  everlastingly  sending  out  this  catalog. 
Some  manufacturers  think  they  do  well  if 
they  send  out  a  price  list  once  a  year;  we 
are  sending  them  out  all  of  the  time. 
That's  the  secret,  and  any  advertiser  is 
welcome  to  all  there  is  in  it." 


^^■»'ti^^f,'.^\ 


Helpful,  Inspirational  Items. 

It  has  probably  been  noticed  that  the 
Review  occasionally  contains  an  item 
having  no  direct  bearing  upon  bee-keep- 
ing, and  some  may  wonder  why  such 
matter  is  used.  Knowledge  of  bee-keep- 
ing, alone,  is  not  all  that  is  needed  to 
succeed.  The  better  the  man,  the  broader 
his  views,  the  greater  his  initiative  enthu- 
siasm and  perseverance,  the  greater  his 
success  in  any  business.  He  must  first 
be  a  man  of  the  highest  type,  then  a  bee- 
keeper. Instructions  as  to  the  wintering 
of  bees,  the  prevention  of  swarming,  the 
putting  on  of  supers,  the  extracting  of 
honey,  and  all  that,  are  proper  subjects 
for  discussion  in  a  bee  journal,  but  above 
all  this  is  the  ability  to  think,  and  plan 
and  execute.  Before  a  man  can  succeed 
he  must  first  think  success,  and  believe 
in  it.  The  attitude  of  the  mind  has  a 
great  bearing  upon  success. 

To  succeed,  a  man  must  have  the  right 
kind  of  "spirit" — that  mysterious  com- 
pound of  self-possession,  and  confidence, 
and  grit,  and  dash,  that  comes  and  goes 
mysteriously,  and  brings  or  takes  away 
the  mettle  and  fire  of  life. 
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It  sometimes  seems  as  though  /  had 
been  a  boy  nearly  all  of  my  life,  that  it  is 
only  of  late  that  1  had  become  a  man, 
awakened,  and  gained  broader  views,  and 
fully  grasped  the  opportunities  and  possi- 
bilities of  life.  I  know  that  I  am  accom- 
plishing much  more  than  I  ever  have  in 
the  past,  and  it  comes  largely  from  the 
state  of  mind  that  has  been  encouraged 
and  fostered. 

Now  then,  1  wish  to  instil  into  the  minds 


of  my  readers  these  happy,  hopeful,  en- 
thusiastic, progressive  germs  of  thought: 
1  wish  them  to  rise  up  and  do  greater 
things,  and  it  is  to  this  end  that  1  occas- 
ionally write,  or  cull,  an  item  intended  to 
arouse,  or  inspire,  or  cheer;  but,  if  there 
is  any  subscriber  who  doesn't  care  for 
this  kind  of  reading,  I  would  esteem  it  a 
favor  if  he  would  write  and  tell  me:  as, 
to  help  and  please  my  readers  is  my  only 
aim. 


SUBTLE  DiFFERLNCE.5  IN  COLONIES 


Some    Conditions     Under    Which 
Store  the  Most  Honey. 


Bees 


What  bee-keeper  has  not  noticed  that 
when  everything  seemed  to  be  apparently 
equal,  some  colonies  stored  a  much  larger 
surplus  than  others  ?  It  often  happens 
that  a  colony  weak  in  numbers  stores 
more  surplus  than  the  most  populous  col- 
ony in  the  yard.  Even  in  soma  poor  sea- 
sons, some  colonies  store  a  fair  surplus. 
I  remember  that,  one  year,  one  of  my  col- 
onies stored  75  pounds  of  surplus  comb 
honey,  while  the  average  was  less  than 
40  pounds.  Some  colonies  did  not  go 
much  over  20  pounds,  each.  Who  hasn't 
noticed  these  things,  and  wondered  why  ? 
If  we  could  discover  the  why  and  the 
wherefore,  and  apply  the  remedy,  so  that 
all  colonies  would  come  up  to  the  high 
water  mark,  what  a  stride  it  would  be. 

Nearly  a  score  of  years  ago,  Mr.  C.  J. 
H.  Gravenhorst.  of  Germany,  worked  out 
this  problem  to  his  satisfaction,  and  pub- 
lished the  results  in  his  paper,  and  the 
Rev.  C.  Spaeth,  of  Brene,  Michigan,  trans- 
lated the  article  and  sent  me  a  copy  of 
the  translation,  and  I  published  it  in  the 
Review  at  that  time;  but  the  Review  now 
has  thousands  of  readers  that  it  did  not 
then  have,  besides,  the  points  brought  out 
are  sufficiently  valuable  to  bear  repetition. 


especially  as  correspondents  are  now 
bringing  forward  some  of  the  same  points. 
The  extract  from  Mr.  Gravenhorst's  ar- 
ticle reads  as  follows:  — 

There  are  not  many  attentive  bee- 
keepers of  long  experience  who  have  not 
noticed  that  in  so-called  poor  seasons  one 
or  more  of  their  colonies  not  only  stored 
enough  honey  for  its  own  use  but  perhaps 
even  a  surplus;  while  the  majority  of  col- 
onies may  not  have  secured  even  sufficient 
for  their  winter  stores.  Likewise,  in  a 
good  season  it  must  have  been  noticed 
that  some  colonies  give  an  astonishing 
surplus  in  comparison  with  others. 

These  results  are  the  more  striking  if 
all  the  colonies  had  access  to  the  same 
pasture,  and  if  the  work  was  carried  on 
under  seemingly  exactly  the  same  domes- 
tic conditions  as  regards  combs,  hives, 
strength  of  colonies,  etc. 

Even  in  the  beginning  of  my  business 
as  a  practical  bee-keeper,  it  often  hap- 
pened in  a  poor  season  that  three  or  four 
of  my  colonies  in  the  round  straw  hives 
with  no  frames  had  more  than  enough  for 
winter,  while  the  majority,  often  stronger 
in  bees,  had  not  sufficient  for  winter. 
Then  in  a  good  honey  flow  1  often  observed 
that  some  of  the  small  colonies  went  far 
ahead  of  the  stronger  ones.  I  have  had 
four-frame  nuclei  give  me  from  ten  to 
twenty  pounds  of  extracted  honey  in  a 
season,  while  others  of  the  same  strength, 
and  stronger  ones,  gave  me  scarcely  as 
miuch.  Still  more  remarkable  seemed  the 
fact  that  small  queen-rearing  colonies 
that  had  in  the  aggregate  not  more  comb 
than  one  full  sized  frame,  little  by  little  at 
a  time,  would  finally  yield  five  or  six 
pounds,  or  more,  of  honey,  while  others  iu 
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apparently  the  same  condition  gathered 
only  their  daily  supply.  In  the  face  of  all 
this,  the  assertion  is  frequently  heard  that 
only  strong  colonies  yield  a  surplus  ! 

When  such  results  come  about  with  the 
colonies,  combs,  hives  and  pasturage 
apparently  the  same,  there  must  be  other 
factors  not  so  easily  discovered.  By  re- 
peated examination  and  observation  1 
have  learned  that  there  exists  a  certain 
condition  under  which  a  colony  will  gather 
the  most  honey  whether  it  be  strong  or 
weak.  If  this  condition  has  not  yet  been 
reached,  or  if  it  has  been  passed,  the 
storing  of  surplus  will  be  neglected  or  at 
least  carried  on  only  n.oderately. 

That  being  the  case,  the  question  natur- 
ally arises,  what  is  this  condition  ?  By 
an  exact  examination  there  will  be  found 
five  central  points.  Three  of  these  are 
well-known  to  first-class  bee-keepers, 
and  they  are  mentioned  only  that  1  may 
be  able  to  give  a  complete  statement,  and 
in  my  second  part  be  able  to  refer  to  them 
if  desirable. 

1-  -The  ideal  colony  must  have  a  fault- 
less queen:  hardy,  sound  of  body,  and 
above  all  things,  fertile,  and  her  progeny 
distinguished  by  diligence. 

2 — Nevertheless,  such  a  queen  alone 
does  not  make  an  ideal  colony.  At  the 
right  time,  that  is,  when  honey  is  coming 
in  freely  there  must  be  plenty  of  empty 
comb  that  no  time  nor  honey  be  lost  in 
building  comb. 

3--0ur  ideal  colony  must  swarm  at  the 
right  tim.e  or  not  at  all.  It  swarms  at 
the  right  time  when  it  swarms  so  early 
that  the  queens  of  the  after-swarm,  if 
such  are  allowed,  become  fertile,  and  the 
first  or  prime  swarm  has  its  combs  com- 
pleted, before  the  opening  of  the  main 
harvest. 

4 — The  ideal  colony  must  not  be  over- 
populous.  A  hive  is  over-populous  when 
its  working  force  is  too  great  in  compari- 
son to  the  dimension  of  the  hive  and  to 
the  number  of  wax-building  bees. 

Such  a  condition  is  intolerable  to  the 
bees  and  they  try  to  help  themselves  by 
loafing.  Their  instinct  teaches  them  to 
begin  this  loafing  even  before  the  hive  is 
over-populous.  The  bees  seem  to  see 
that  the  combs  are  filled  and  capped,  that 
bees  are  daily  hatching  and  that  they  will 
soon  be  crowded.  A  colony  in  such  a 
condition  will  never  perform  the  wonders 
in  gathering  honey  that  we  may  expect 
from  one  less  populous.  Such  a  colony 
feels  instinctively  that  its  abode  will  soon 
be  too  small,  and  the  swarming  fever  sets 
in,  and  we  know  that  when  that  is 
awakened  the  bees  will  continue  to  loaf. 
At  the  most,  only  as   much   honey  will  be 


gathered  as  is  needed  for  making  the 
swarming  preparations.  A  colony  with 
the  swarming  fever  is  of  little  value  as  a 
honey  gatherer. 

5- -The  best  honey  gathering  colonies 
are  not  kept  at  home  during  the  best 
honey  flow  by  the  nursing  of  too  much 
brood.  If  there  is  too  much  brood  in  pro- 
portion to  the  working  force,  most  of  the 
honey  gathered  will  be  consumed  by  the 
brood.  The  bee-keeper  whose  bees  rear 
a  large  amount  of  brood  during  the  main 
honey  harvest,  or  near  its  close,  will  find, 
as  he  stands  before  his  colonies  at  the 
close  of  the  harvest,  that  although  they 
are  strong  in  bees  and  the  combs  fault- 
less, the  latter  will  he  empty  Sind  will  stay 
so. 

A  queen  may  be  faultless  in  the  fall, 
and  fail  in  the  spring.  To  discover  this 
failure  early  in  the  spring  and  give  the 
colony  another  queen  is  all-important. 
To  introduce  a  queen  with  no  danger  of 
loss,  remove  the  poor  queen  and  all  of  the 
combs,  giving  the  latter  to  some  colony 
that  can  care  for  them  temporarily.  Al- 
low the  bees  three  or  four  frames  with 
starters  only.  Give  them  the  new  queen 
in  a  cage.  Watch  closely  and  see  what 
kind  of  comb  they  build.  If  it  is  drone 
comb  they  will  not  accept  the  queen.  Cut 
it  out  and  let  them  start  again.  If  no 
honey  is  coming  in  they  must  be  fed. 
When  they  begin  building  worker  comb  it 
is  a  sign  that  they  have  accepted  the 
queen  and  it  is  safe  to  release  her.  The 
second  day  after  her  release  three  or  four 
of  the  brood  combs  are  returned.  The 
remainder  are  given  the  next  day.  As  a 
rule,  queens  are  not  kept  after  the  second 
year.  If  the  colony  with  the  newly  given 
queen  does  not  prove  diligent,  exchange 
three  or  four  of  its  combs  for  the  same 
number  of  combs  of  sealed  brood  taken 
from  the  most  industrious  colony  in  th3 
yard. 

The  second  point  is  that  of  supplying 
colonies  with  abundance  of  empty  combs. 
When  the  bees  build  their  own  combs 
there  is  not  only  tlie  loss  of  the  honey 
that  is  consumed  to  furnish  the  wax  for 
comb  building,  but  the  bees  that  are  se- 
creting the  wax  and  building  the  combs 
could  be  gathering  honey  were  they  not 
thus  employed.  I  have  always  worked 
with  all  my  power  to  have  on  hand  a  suf- 
ficient supply  of  comb,  but  1  must  admit 
that  I  have  sometimes  wished  that  1  had 
more.  At  such  tim.es  I  would  have  given 
much  if  1  could  have  gotten  Warnstorfs 
combs,  but  his  discovery  is  of  recent  date 
and  1  was  obliged  to  use  foundation  which 
is  a  great  helo,  but  not  the  equal  of  com- 
pleted   combs.     (The    Warnstorf    combs 
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with  full  depth  cells,  cannot  be  used  for 
raising  comb  honey  as  they  are  twice  as 
heavy  as  natural  comb,  but  they  are  ex- 
cellent, strong-  combs  for  use  in  extract- 
ing.) 

The  third  point  is  that  the  bees  swarm 
at  the  right  time  that  the  mother  colony 
has  a  fertile  queen  and  the  young  colony 
has  its  brood  combs  completed  before  the 
main  harvest  comes.  Colonies  that  make 
preparations  for  swarming  at  the  height 
of  the  harvest,  or  towards  its  close,  miss 
the  best  opportunity  for  honey  gathering. 
A  swarm,  that  comes  late  can  but  build 
its  combs  and  secure  a  store  of  honey  for 
winter,  while  the  parent  colony  will  not 
become  sufficiently  populous  until  the 
harvest  is  past  and  gone.  At  the  end  of 
the  season  the  bee-keeper  will  stand  be- 
fore his  colonies  and  complain  of  the 
average  season,  or.  perhaps,  the  poor  sea- 
son. The  only  strange  thing  about  it  is 
that  colonies  "X"  and  "Z"  have  done  all 
that  could  be  wished.  At  least,  they  have 
gathered  twice  as  much  as  the  others. 
By  close  searching  after  the  causes  of 
these  things  the  bee-keeper  will  find  that 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten.  the  colonies  that 
are  starving  in  the  spring  swarmed  at 
the  wrong  time,  while  "X"  and  "Z" 
swarmed  at  the  right  time.  If  swarming 
at  the  wrong  time  is  the  cause  of  a  small 
crop,  then  the  bee-keeper  will  not  doubt  a 
moment  as  to  what  he  ought  to  do.  The 
only  point  is  how  it  shall  be  done.  Of 
course,  we  want  early  swarms,  not  simply 
individual  swarms,  but  we  want  the 
whole  apiary  to  swarm  early.  To  ac- 
complish this,  that  is,  have  the  whole 
apiary  swarm  early  and  within  a  period 
of  a  week  or  ten  days,  those  colonies  that 
are  in  the  rear  must  be  helped  at  the  ex- 
pense of  those  that  are  too  far  advanced. 
This  is  done  by  the  exchange  of  combs. 
From  the  time  the  bees  are  wintered  until 
the  opening  of  the  main  harvest.  I  work 
with  this  end  in  view,  that  of  having 
them  all  enter    the    field    equally    strong. 


During  this  preparatory  period,  many  of 
them  build  combs.  Of  course,  if  colonies 
are  too  far  in  the  rear  it  may  be  best  to 
leave  them  to  themselves  or  unite  them. 
There  are  other  means  than  exchanging 
combs  for  equalizing  colonies  but  they 
must  be  practiced  with  great  caution.  If 
some  of  the  colonies  do  not  swarm  when 
it  seems  they  ought  to,  they  can  be  divided. 
An  artificial  swarm  that  is  made  like  a 
natural  swarm  and  at  the  right  time,  will 
work  with  the  same  energy  as  a  natural 
swarm,  and  in  soma  conditions  is  to  be 
preferred.  To  get  early  swarms,  the  bees 
must  have  protection  and  an  abundance 
of  stores.  In  the  province  of  Hanover, 
where  bee-keeping  has  been  made  a 
specialty  for  a  few  hundred  years,  stimu- 
lative feeding  is  practiced,  and  it  is  only 
by  this  plan  that  an  early  and  sho:t 
swarming  season  can  be  secured.  1  use 
a  swarm  catcher  and  would  not  think  of 
doing  without  one. 

To  remove  the  trouble  from  over-popu- 
lousness  we  have  only  to  have  a  hive  that 
is  large  enough,  or  that  can  be  made 
large  enough,  and  see  that  it  is  enlarged 
before  it  really  becomes  too  populous.  If 
we  have  a  hive  that  cannot  be  enlarged, 
then  we  must  remove  some  of  the  sealed 
brood  and  give  it  to  some  colony  that  is 
not  so  populous.  Managed  in  this  way, 
the  whole  apiary  will  be  in  the  best  con- 
dition to  take  advantage  of  the  honey 
flow  when  it  comes,  instead  of  having  in 
it  a  few  giants  surrounded  by  dwarfs. 

Lastly,  IS  the  point  of  having  too  much 
unsealed  brood  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  workers.  To  remedy  this  some  of 
the  unsealed  brood  is  taken  away  and 
given  to  some  colony  having  more  bees  in 
proportion  to  its  unsealed  brood.  Empty 
combs  are  given  in  place  of  the  brood  re- 
mioved.  The  empty  combs  are  placed  at 
the  side  of  the  brood  nest.  If  there  is 
danger  of  weakening  the  colony  too  much, 
capped  brood  may  be  given  in  place  of 
the  unsealed  that  is  removed. 
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WANTED— To  buy,  for  cash,  comb  and  extracted 
honey,  also  beeswax. 

ROBT.  A.  HOLEKAMP  &  SON, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
4263  Virginia  Ave.  8-07-4t 

CFRTIflN'i    One-piece,  strictly  first-class,   of  all 
0I.UIIUI10    standard  sizes,   at  $4.00    per  thou- 
sand for  No.  l,and   S3. 50   for  No.  2.     Plain  sec- 
tions 25  cts.  less.     Other  supplies  at  low  prices. 
2-07-tf  J.  E.  MORGAN,  Dansviiie,  Irghsm  Co,,  Mich. 


WE  BUY  AND  SELL 

JHONEY 

OF    DIFFERENT    KINDS 

If  you  have  any  to  dispose  of,  or  if  you  in- 
tend to  buy,  correspond  with  us. 

We  are  always  in  the  market  for  WAX  at 
at  the  highest  market  price. 


L. 


HILDRETH  &    SEGELKEN 

265-267  Greenwich  St    New  York. 
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WHAT    HAS    MUTH  GOT  NOW? 


^^ 


Genuine  Orange  Blossom  Honey,    j      In  crates  of 
Genuine  Black  Sage  Honey.  -      2  601b.  cans 

Genuine  White  Clover  Honey.  )  each. 

and 

Fancy  Comb  Honey  in  24-section  cases,  averaging  22  lbs.  to  the  case. 
You  bettor  write  for  prices;  this  honey  is  too  good  to  stay  long  in  our  hands. 


The  FRED.  W.   IViUTH    CO. 

Th9  Busy  Bee   Men. 


i. 


51    Walnut  St. 


Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


J 


We  have  a  complete  stock  cf 
Root^s  Goods  and  can  save  you 
time  and  freight  expense*  We 
wowld  like  to  quote  you  prices  on 
the  goods  you  need*  We  sell  the 
Danz.  hive,  the  Comb  Honey  hive, 

H.  H.  HUNT  &  SON,  Bedford,  Michigan. 


?©imd   fos" 


Ce^t^lo 


PATEINT,      BINGHAM       SMOKEIRS.         24 
YEIARS    the:     BEIST.      CATALOG    FREZEI. 


BINGHAM,        FAR\A/E:I_I_,       MICH. 


Bee-keepers,  we  can  furnish  you  with  the  best 


at  the  lowest  pi  ices;  and  all  other  up  to  date  goods 
Send  for  catalog  and  prices.  3-07-lf 

AUGUST  LOTZ  &  SON,  adon.  Wis. 
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FOR,  <SAILC 

5,000  lbs.  of  White  Clover  and  Bass- 
wood  Extracted  Honey. 

In  new  60  lb.  cans  at  10c.  per  lb.  by  the  case  of 
two  cans,  or  for  the  entire  crop.  Cash  with  order. 
This  honey  was  left  on  the  hives  all  summer  and  is 
of  finest  quality. 

Leonard  S.  Griggs, 

711  Avon  St.,  Flint,  Mich. 


NO    MORE 


Of  those  Superior  Queens  for  sale  this  fall 
but  1  will  be  better  fixed  next  year  than 
ever  to  send  out  good  queens  promptly. 

Let  us  talk  the  matter   over  now  while 
we  think  of  it.     Write  soon. 

$.  F.  TREGO,  Swedona,  Ills. 
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SOME  GOOD  OFFERS  FOR  YOU 


The  American  Bee  Journal,  on  July  1,  1907,  was  changed  from  a  16-pag-e 
weekly  to  a  52-pag-e  monthly,  at  25  cents  a  year.  Sept.  1st.  the  yearly  sub- 
scription price  was  placed  at  50  cents,  which  is  very  low  indeed  when  you  con- 
sider what  the  Journal  is.  It  is  now  in  its  47th  year-  the  oldest  bee-paper  in 
America.  We  want  YOU  to  see  a  copy  of  it;  if  you  have  not  already  seen  it, 
send  us  a  postal  card  request  at  once  and  we  will  mail  it. 

A   FEW   SPECIAL   COMBINATION  OFFERS 


1.  One  Untested  Standaid-Bred  Italian  Queen 
(in  Sept.  or  Oct.)  with  the  American  Bee  Journal 
one  year — both  for  only  SI. 00.  (Queen  alone, 
60  cents. 

2.  An  Ideal  Hive-Tool  (postpaid)  with  Bee 
Journal  one  year— both  for  only  60  conts.  (Tool 
alone,  30  cents.) 


3.  One  Queen-Clipping  Device  (by  nr-iail) 
with  Bee  Journal  one  year — both  for  only  60  cts. 
(Device  alone,  25  cents.) 

4.  Ten  Bee  and  Teddy-Bear  Souvenir  Postal 
Cards  'by  mail)  with  Bee  Journal  one  year— all 
for  60  cents.     ( 1 0  cards,  alone  25  cents. ) 


Address, 


OEORQE  W.  YORK  &  CO. 

18  W.  Jackson,  Chicago,  III. 


Wanted,  Comb  and  Extracfed 

HONEY 

in  any  quantities.  Will  pay  highest  mar- 
ket price.  Will  exchange  bee  supplies  for 
honey  or  wax. 

The  Griggs  Bros.  &  Nichols  Go. 


528  Monroe  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


9-07-tf 


BEES,  QUEENS  AND  SUPPLIES 

We  manufacture  .standard  dovetailed  bee-hives 
and  snpplies,  cheaper  than  you  ever  bought 
before.  Our  Queens  and  Bee.s  stand  at  the  head 
in  quality.  Untfsted  75c,  each;  $4  25  for  6;  or 
$S.oo  per  dozen.  Tested,  $1  25  each;  112  00  per 
dozen.  Select  tested,  $1  50.  Special  prices  to 
dealers  and  in  large  lots  on  application.  Ditt- 
mer's  foundation      Catalog  free. 

THE  BEE  &  HONEY  COMPANY, 
Will  Atchley,  Prop. 
Beeville,  (Bee  Co.)  Texas, 


ADVANTAGES     OF 

BEE  ESCAPES. 

No  sweat  steals  down  the  cheeks  and  aching 
back  of  the  tired  bee-keeper,  as  the  result  of  standing 
in  the  hot  sun,  puffing,  blowing,  smoking  and 
brushing  bees;  no  time  is  wasted  in  these  disagree- 
able operations,  and  no  stings  received  in  resent- 
ment of  such  treatment;  the  honey  is  secured  free 
from  black  or  even  the  taint  of  smoke:  the  cappings 
are  not  injured  by  the  gnawing  of  the  bees;  and  rob- 
bers stand  no  show  whatever.  If  there  are  any 
burr-combs,  they  are  cleaned  up  by  the  bees  inside 
the  hive,  before  the  honey  is  removed.  Leading 
bee-keepers  use  the  PORTER  escape,  and  say  that 
without  a  trial  it  is  impossible  to  realize  the  amount 
of  vexatious,  annoying,  disagreeable  work  that  it 
saves.  The  cost  is  only  20  cts.  each,  or  S2.25  per 
dozen. 

R.  &  E.  C.  PORTER,  MFRS. 
Send  Orders  to  Your  Dealer. 
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THE  BEE-KEEPERS"  REVIEW 


The  foundation  of  a  crop  of  honey  rests 
in  the  successful  wintering-  of  bees,  and 
this  is  the  result  of  many  things.  Strong- 
colonies  alone  will  not  insure  safe  winter- 
ing, neither  will  a  warm  cellar,  nor  chaff 
hives.  Perfect  stores  will  come  the  near- 
est to  it,  but  they  can't  be  depended  upon 
alone.  In  some  localities  the  natural 
stores  can  be  depended  upon;  in  others 
part  of  the  natural  stores  are  all  right  for 
wintering  purposes,  and  others  are  disas- 
trous. There  are  methods  whereby  the 
right  natural  stores  may  be  secured  for 
winter,  or.  if  not,  the  colonies  may  be 
brought  through  the  season  practically 
free  from  natural  stores,  when  it  is  an 
easy  matter  to  furnish  them  the  best  of 
all  winter  stores — cane  sugar. 

When  the  food  is  all  that  it  should  be, 
then  comes  the  matter  of  protection;  shall 
it  be  packing  of  some  kind,  such  as  saw- 
dust, or  chaff,  or  planer  shavings,  or  shall 
it  be  the  cellar  ? 

If  it  is  the  cellar,  then  follow  the  mat- 
ters of  temperature,  moisture,  ventilation, 
etc.,  all  of  which  have  a  bearing  upon 
successful  wintering.  There  is  a  way  of 
telling-  whether  a  cellar  is  damp,  how 
damp  it  is,  and  whether  it  is  too  damp 
(depending  upon  the  temperature)  and 
there  are  methods  of  rendering  it  dry  if  it 
is  too  damp. 

Besides  the  matter  of  ventilation  to  the 
cellar  itself,  which  also  has  a  bearing  up- 
on temperature,  there  is  the  ventilation  of 


individual  hives,  so  that  the  dampness 
may  pass  off,  yet  leaving  the  cluster  al- 
ways dry  and  warm. 

Then  there  is  the  giving  of  protection 
in  such  a  manner,  when  wintering  bees  in 
the  open  air,  that  the  cluster  may  remain 
warm  and  dry. 

Successful  wintering  is  really  a  many 
sided  subject,  but  it  can  be  mastered  so 
as  to  be  able  to  bring  colonies  of  bees 
through  the  winter  as  safely  as  may  be 
done  with  a  cow  or  horse. 

All  of  the  leading  factors  of  successful 
wintering,  as  well  as  the  minor  details, 
are  given  in  the  book  Advanced  Bee 
Culture,  and  1  am  satisfied  that  any 
man  who  reads  this  book,  and  follows  its 
instructions,  will  winter  his  bees  with 
practically  no  loss.  Last  fall  1  put  104 
colonies  of  bees  into  my  cellar,  and  took 
them  all  out  in  the  spring  alive,  dry,  clean, 
healthy  and  strong,  and  I  know  I  can  do 
this  every  time,  and  so  can  others  if  they 
will  follow  the  instructions  that  I  give  in 
Advanced  Bee  Culture. 

If  you  have  failed  in  wintering  your 
bees,  or,  if  you  have  succeeded  only  in  a 
measure,  and  would  like  to  secure  perfect 
wintering,  get  the  book  now.  and  read  it, 
and  put  into  practice  its  teachings,  and 
next  spring  will  find  you  with  strong, 
healthy  colonies— the  foundation  of  all 
honey  crops. 

Price  of  the  book  SI. 20,  or  the  Review 
one  year  and  the  book  for  only  $2.00. 


Janruay,   190Z, 
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Advertising  Rates. 


All  advertisements  will  be  inserted  at  a  rate  of 
15  cents  per  line,  Nonpareil  space,  each  inser- 
tion: 12  lines  of  Nonpareil  space  make  i  inch. 
Discounts  will  be  given  as  follows: 

On  10  lines  and  upwards,  3  times,  5  per  cent;  6 
times,  15  per  cent;  9  times,  25  per  cent;  12  times, 
35  per  cent. 

On  20  lines  and  upwards,  3  times,  10  per  cent; 

times,  20  per  cent;  9  times,  30  percent;  15  times, 
40  per  cent. 

On  30  lines  aud  upwards,  3  times,  20  per  cent;  6 
times,  30  per  cent;  9  times,  40  per  cent;  12  times 
50  per  cent. 


Clubbing  List. 


I  will  send  the  Review  with — 

Gleanings,  (new) ($1  00) $1  75 

American  Bee  Journal,  (new)...(  100) 1.75 

Canadian  Bee  Journal (  i.oo) 1.75 

American  Bee  Keeper (    .50) 1.40 

Ohio  Farmer (  i.oo) 1.75 

Farm  Journal  (Phila) (    .50) 1.20 

Rural  New  Yorker (  i.oo) 1.85 

The  Century (  4.00) 4.50 

Michigan  Farmer f  i.oo) 1.65 

Prairie  Farmer f  i.oo) 1.75 

American  Agriculturist (  100) 1.75 

Country  Gentleman (  2.50) 3.15 

Harper's  Magazine (  4.00) 4.10 

Harper's  Weekly (  4.00) 4.20 

Youths'  Companion (new) (  i  75) 2.35 

Co.smopolitan (  1.00) i  90 

Success (  I.oo) 1.75 


White  Clover 

CANDIED  HONEY. 

I  have  4.000  lbs.  of  c^'oice,  dead  ripe,  white 
clover  honey,  put  up  in  2-lb  parer  bass,  and  1,000 
lbs.  in  5-lb.  bags,  all  nicely  Landied,  hard  and 
white,  that  I  am  offering  at  <»  cts.  per  lb.  f.  o.  b., 
Flint.  Mich.     Cash  to  accompany  order. 

LEONARD  S.  GRIGGS, 
Route  5,  Flint,  Mich. 


CANADA    DISTRIBUTORS 

FOR 
Marshfield  Mfg  Co  ,  Wis  ,  Beeware.  Hives,  Sec- 
lions,  .Shipping  Cases  and  all  kinds  of  Bee  Sup- 
plies; no  better  made.  We  have  been  selling 
Marshfield  Beeware  for  three  j-eais,  and  using 
them  ourselves,  and  can  say  that  there  is  no  bet- 
ter made  We  have  the  best  shi,  ping  center  in 
ranada.  C.  P.  Ry  ,  M  C.  Ry.  and  G.  T.  Ry., 
three  express  companys — Dominion,  American 
and  Canadian.  Sample  of  sections  sent  free. 
Send  for  a  sample  before  you  buy.  We  can  save 
you  money  on  Beeware.  We  buj  in  carload  lots 
and  can  give  yoti  he  lowest  prices  on  >o  i  Bee- 
ware.    Wax  wanted.  Nil.  SMITH, 

IvOck  Box  A.  Tilbury,    Ont. 

Kent  Co.,  Catisda. 

p.  S.  Eggs  from  imported  tiio  of  Black  Min- 
orcas  costing  $78  00,  $2.00  for  15  Eggs;  also  two 
B.  P.  Rock  costing  $50.00,  Eggs  at  same  price. 
Warranted  to  hatch  well  and  safe  in  your  place. 


Second    Hand    Hives 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP. 

I  have  gone  out  of  the  bee  business,  but  I  still 
have  some  second  hand  hives  stored  at  Marion, 
Michigan,  that  I  would  sell  very  cheaply.  Here 
is  the  list : — 

25 — 8-frame  Dovetailed  hivt-s,  one-story;  com- 
plete with  loose,  hanging,  thick-top  frames,  well- 
painted,  and  in  good  condition,  worth  $1.25  each. 

74— 8  frame  rabbeted  corner,  ore-story  hives, 
complete  as  above,  almost  new,  and  well  painted; 
have  the  Root  excelsior  cover,  worth  SI  25  each. 

99 — 8-frame,  supers,  complete  with  cle;<ted  fence 
separators  for  4'4  x  l!4  plain  sections,  well  painted 
and  in  uood  condition  worth  40c  each. 

4 — New  section  holder  supers.  Root's  Dove- 
tailed for  8- frame  hivcs.  in  flat,  complete  for 
4/i  X  1%  slotted  section?,  worth  4oc  each. 

10— Porter  bee-escapes,  complete  with  board, 
in  good  condition,  worth  25c  each. 

50— Wood-bound  zinc  honey  boa'ds  for  S-frame 
hives,  almost  new,  in  good  condition,  worth  l6c 
each- 

1  — New  Root  smoker,  worth  85c. 

Everything  is  in  fine  condition  and  not  infested 
with  any  bee  disease.  Quite  a  good  many  of  the 
brood  frames  are  new,  never  having  any  comb 
built  in  tbem  and  when  closing  up  the  business,  I 
cut  the  comb  out  of  all  these  extra  hives,  but  left 
a  narrow  strip  along  the  top  bar  for  a  starter.  If 
desired  this  could  be  cut  off  and  foundation 
put  in. 

The  Dovetailed  hives  are  all   Root's  make  and 
he  others  are  accurately  made,  after  the  same 
attern,  except   that   the  corners   are  halved  in- 
stead  of    Dovetailed.     All  the  hives  are  painted 
white. 

If  anybody  will  take  the  entire  lot  I  will  let 
them  go  for  orly  one  half  of  the  advertised  price. 


Addiess, 
3S2   Moran  St., 


R.  S.  CHAPIN, 

DETROIT,  MICH 


Honey  yuotations 

The  fol  owing  rules  for  grading  honey  were 
adopted  l.j' the  North  Aineiican  Bee-Keepers' 
Association,  at  the  Washington  meeting,  and,  so 
far  as  possible,  quotations  are  niade  according  to 
these  rules: 

Fancy— All  sections  to  be  well  filled;  combs 
straiaht,  of  even  thickness,  and  firmly  attached 
to  all  four  sidf  s;  both  wood  and  comb  unsoiled 
by  travel-stain  or  otherwise;  all  the  cells  sealed 
except  the  row  of  cells  next  the  wood. 

No.  I.— All  sections  well  filled,  but  combs  un- 
even or  crooked,  detPched  at  the  bottom,  or  with 
but  few  cells  unsealed;  both  wood  and  comb  un- 
soiled by  travel-stain  or  otherwise. 

In  addition  to  this  the  honey  is  to  be  classified 
according  to  color,  using  the  terms  white,  amber 
and  dark.  That  is,  there  will  be  "'fancy  white," 
"No.  I,  dark,"  etc. 


The  prices  given  in  the  following  quotations 
are  those  at  which  the  dealers  sell  to  the  gro- 
cers. From  these  prices  must  be  deducted 
freight,  cartage  and  commission — the  balance 
being  sent  to  the  shipper.  Commission  is  ten 
per  cent  ;  except  that  a  few  dtalers  charge  only 
five  per  cent,  when  a  shipment  sells  for  as  much 
as  one  hundred  dollars. 


BUFFALO— "^ome  really  fancy  honey  wanted 
now  to  sell.  I<ower  grades  not  wanted,  except 
at  very  low  prices.  We  quote  as  follows:  Fancy 
while,  14c  to  15c;  No.  i  white,  12  to  13c;  fancy 
amber,  IOC  to   11c.      Beeswax  28  to  32c. 

BATTERSON  &  CO., 
Aug  7,   1906.  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


CHICAGO— There  is  the  usual  dullness  in  the 
honey  trade  at  this  date  owing  to  most  of  the  re- 
tailers having  stocked  up  sufficiently  to  carry 
them  over  the  holidays;  but  the  stocks  in  the 
hands  of  the  trade  generally  are  below  the  nor- 
mal; hence  prices  are  firm  at  13c  to  i6c  for  No.  i 
to  fancy  white  comb,  with  off  grades  at  ic  to  2C 
less;  amber  grades  dull  at  loc  to  12c.  Extracted 
white  firm  at  8c  for  clover  and  bass  wood;  ambers 
6%c  to  75^  per  lb.     Beeswax  30c  per  lb, 


Jan.  7,  1907. 


R.  A.  BURNETT  &  CO., 

199  So.  Water  St. 


NEW  YORK — Fancy  white  comb,  honey 
scarce  and  in  good  demand.  Extracted,  firm 
with  sufficient  supply.  We  quote  as  follows; 
Fancy  white  15  c:  No",  i  white  14c:  fancy  amber 
i2c'.to  13c;  fancy  dark  iic:  No.  i  dark  loc:  white 
extracted  7j^c  to  8c:  amber  extracted  7c  to  yj^c: 
dark  extracted  6c  to  6}4c:  beeswax  30c. 

HII^DRETH  &  SEGEI,KEN. 

82-86  Murray  St, 
Jan.  2,  1906.  New  York. 


CINCINNATI— The  honey  market  at  present 
is  very  quiet.  Holders  of  this  article  are  not 
trying  to  realize  a  profit,  simply  disposing  of 
what  ihey  have  at  cost.  Fancy  comb  honey  is 
selling  at  i^'Ac  to  i6c.  ^>*  Cb^JM 

We  quote  amber  extracted  honey  in  barrels  at 
6c  to  7c.  Fancy  light  amber  in  cans,  at  7c  to  8c 
fancy  white  9c. 

For  strictly  choice,  beeswax,  we  are  paying 
30c  per  pound,  delivered  here. 


KANSAS  CITV— There  is  some  improvement; 
in  the  honey  situation  with  much  better  inquiry, 
the  market  is  considered  firm  at  quotation.s5 
We  quote  as  follows:  fan  cy  v,  hiie,  }3.(0  to  I3.2 
per  case;  No.  i  white,  $2.75,  white  extractep, 
6^c;  amber,  sJ^c;  beeswax  20c  to  25c. 

WAI^KER-BREWSTER  GROCER  CO., 
Nov.  20,  1906       423  Walnut  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


CHICAGO— Our  fir.st  car  of  Colorado  comb 
honey  on  track  today;  double  deck  cases.  We 
quote  as  follows:  Fancy  white  15^  to  16c;  No.  i 
white,  15  to  I5^c;  fancy  amber,  14J4  to  15c;  No.  i 
amber,  13  to  14c;  fancy  dark,  I2y2c;  No.  i  dark, 
II  to  II  J^c;  white  extracted,  6 Vi  10  7;  amber,  b  to 
6J4;dark,  5  to  5^4. 

S.  T.  FISH  &  CO., 

189  South  Water  St. 
Sept,  4,  1906.  Chicago,  111. 

DENVER— There  is  practically  no  honey 
left  in  the  hands  of  producers  in  this  State,  and 
barely  enough  in  the  Denver  inarkef  to  supply 
the  home  trade  until  spring. 

We  quote  as  follows:  strictly  No  i  white,  per 
case  of  24  sections,  $3  20;  No.  i  light  amber,  I3  00, 
and  good  No.  2  |2  So;  white  extracted,  8c  to  8 J^; 
light  amber,  j^iC  to  8c. 

We  are  in  the  market  for  beeswax  and  pay  26 
cents  for  clean,  yellow  wax  delivered  here. 

COIvORADO  HONEY  PRODUCERS'  ASSO., 
Jan.  5,  1907  Denver  Cclo. 


WRITE  US 


If  you  have  any  honey  to  sell.  We  do  not  handle 
on  commission,  but  pay  cash  on  receipt  of 
honey. 

E.  R.  PAHL  &  CO., 
Broadway  and  Detroit  Sts.  Milwaukee. 


Jan.  9  07. 


THE  FRED  W.  MUTH  CO. 
51  Walnut  St.,  Cincinnati'  Ohio. 


THE  PREMO  FILM  PACK;ADAPTER 

MaVes  vour  Plate  Camera  a 
Daylight  Loading   Film  Camera. 

With  the  Adapter  you  carry  12  ex- 
posures in  the  space  required  for  one 
Plate  Holder.  You  can  focus  on  the 
ground  grlass  between  any  or  all  ex- 
,  .posures.  You  can  load  and  unload  in 
daylifrht.  You  can  remove  one  or 
more  films  for  development  bafore  the 
others  are  e^po>ed. 

Write  for  Catalosr   exj'ainin?    the 
Premo  Dayliirht  System. 
ROCHESTGR  OPTrC^r,  CO 
Rochester,  N.  V. 


Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture  Clubbing  Offers 

ALL  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  OFFERS  INCLUDE  GLEANINGS  ONE  YEAR. 


Our  Price  with 
GLEANINGS 

Delineator. Ijr.  $1  00 

McClure's  Mag-azine "      100     dt~      -,  r 

World's  Work "      3  00    iPd     /O 

Review  of  Reviews 1  yr.  S3  00 

Success  Magazine  ''       1  00         ^     /Cq 

Woman's   Home  Companion     "       1  00        J     ^^ 

Cosmopolitan  or  Succe=s  ...lyr.  SI  00 

Yachting  orany  Club  B "3  00  a     p.^ 

Field  and  Stream "4  00        4     ^^ 

American  Hoy 1  yr    $1  00 

Cassell's  Little  Folks  "      1  50         .,      -p. 

Metropolitan  Magazine "100        J     J^ 

Recreation  or  Appleton's  •  .1  yr.  SI  SO 

Metro:>olitan  Magazine "       ISO 

Review  of  Reviews "      3  00         A      (~)K 

Woman's  Homi- Companion.     "       1  00        t"     ^O 

Scribner's  Mas-azine 1  yr.  $3  00 

Suburban   Life "      ISO        f\     f\C 

House  and  Garden "3  00        ^    ^O 

Independent 1  y r.  S2  00 

Recreation  or  Ap">leton's-.  .     |'      1  £0         a     ij^ 
Outingor  Reader  Magazine      "      3  tO        t-     /^ 

Lippincott's 1  yr.  $Z  SO 

CasselTs  or  Recreation "       1  SO  a      jr 

Cosmopolitan "100        4     -*■  J 

Ainslee's  Magazine 1  yr.  $1  80 

Metropolitan  Magazine "ISO         a      rp. 

Outing  Magazine "3  00        4     0^ 

Outing  Magazine 1  yr-  $3  CO 

Metropolitan  Magazine "180        f.     ^^ 

Harper's  or  Les  ie's   Weekly     "      5  00        ^     '+'-' 
Or  Scribner's 

American  Boy •.  1  yr.  $1  00 

Pearson's  Mag-azine ''      1  50        ^     -j^ 

Pictorial  Review "100        O     J^ 

American  Inventor 1  yr.  $1  00 

Scientific  American "3  00         a     Qf>. 

Automobile  Magazine     ....     "      2  00        4     ""^ 

World  To-Day lyr.'Sl  50 

Etude  (for  music  lovers) ||       1  50         ^     /C  r 

Rfcreai  ion  or  Pearson's "150        O     ^O 

Century  Magazine 1  yr.  $t  00 

Current  Literature "      3  00        —     /^  ^ 

Caswell's  or  Appleton's "ISO        /     ^O 

Putnam's  Magazi-ne 1  yr.  $3  00 

Country  Life  in  America "^      4  00        7     TC 

Good  Housekeeping "      100        /      ■*■  O 

Children's  Magazine 1  yr.  $1  00 

Etude  (for  music  lovers)  ■•■  .     "       150         •26^ 
Apileton's    r  Pearson's "150        O     ^O 

Harper's  Magazine 1  yr.  $1  00 

Reader  or  Outing |'      3  00        «     ^q 

Lippincott's  Magazine "2  50        /     t-^ 


Our  Price  with 
GLEANINGS 

Outing  Magazine 1  yr.  $3  00 

Wot  Id  To- Day "       1  00  dj^^  jr 

Ainslee's  Magazine "       180  •!P4  '■J 

HomeNeedleworkMagazine  1  yr.  S    75 

Pictorial  Review "       1  00  rf  A  r 

M.'dern  Priscilla "          50  ^  ^O 

Good  Housekeeping 1  yr.  §1  00 

Cassell's  or  Recreation "150  /,  ^,~. 

Ladies' World "         SO  J  ^^ 

Independent 1  yr  S2  CO 

Musician "ISO  a  ^p. 

Outing  maghzine "3  00  4  /*-' 

Outd-or  News  (illust  -ated) . .  1  yr.  $2  t  0 

Hurr  Mcintosh "    3  00  r  r)r\ 

Woman's  Home  Companion.     "    1  00  O  CW 

Little  Folks  (new  subscriber) $1  QO 

Woman's  Home  Companion 100  n  f.r 

Modern  Pri- cilia £0  ^  '^J 

World  To-day lyr  1  50 

Recreation  or  Pearson's "150  ^  10 

Woman's  Home  Companion  .     "     1  00  u  J^ 

Music'an  or  Etude .1  yr.  1  50 

Home  Mat!  azine "100  ^  /->,p. 

McCall's  Magazine "        SO  d  ^^ 

The  Reader  or  any  class  B . .  1  yr.  3  00 

Keith's  or  any  class  4     ...;..     •      150  a  p,^ 

Success   Magazne "100  4  ^^ 

What  to  Eat 1  yr.  1  00 

Harper's  Kazar "    100  ,^  (-.  r 

Pictorial  Review "100  "^  yO 

American  Boy 1  yr.  1  00 

Netional  Magazine "100  /,  j^ 

Cassell's  Little  Folks "150  J  '+'-' 

Cassell's  or  Quiver 1  yr.  1  50 

American  Magazine *'    100  .,  zC - 

Broadway  Magajine "    ISO  O  ^J 

Children's  Magazine 1  yr.  1  CO  ^  -  ^ 

Home  Ni  ed lework    Magazine     "        75  ^  J^ 

Burr  Mcintosh 1  yr.  3  00 

Scribner's  Magazine "3  00  (-\  (-\C 

Metropolitan  Magazine "180  '-'  ^J 

Suburban  Life 1  yr.  1  50 

McClure's "    100 

Delineator "100  a  ^/^ 

World's  Work "3  00  4  d^ 

Suburban  Life —  1  yr.  1  50 

Woman's  Home  Companion..     '|    1  Oo  •2  6  ^ 

Review  of  Keviews "3  00  O  O 

SuburbalTLrfe 1  yr.  1  £0 

World  To-day  "150  9  oC 

Cosmop  litan "     100  ^  yo 

Snburban  Life 1  yr.  1  00  ^  -q 

Woman's  Home  Componion.       "100  ■*  O^ 


All  of  the  above  offers  include  GLEANINGS  one  year. 

SEND  ALL  ORDERS   TO  THE  A.  L  ROOT  CO.,  MEDINA,  OHIO. 


February,   1907. 
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Flint,  Michigan,  $1.00  a  Year 


Bee-Keepers'Review 

PUBI^ISHBD    MONTHLY 

W.  2.  HUTCHINSON,  Editor  and  PubHsher 

Entered  as  second-class  matter  at  the  Flint 
Postoffice   Feb.  2,  1888.    Serial  number,  229 

Terms — $1.00  a  year  to  subscribers  in  the 
United  States,  Canada,  Cuba  and  Mexico.  To  all 
other  countries    postage  is  24  cts.  a  year,  extra. 

Discontinuances — The  Review  is  sent  un- 
til orders  are  received  for  its  discontinuance. 
Notice  is  sent  at  the  expiration  of  a  subscription, 
further  notices  being  sent  if  the  first  is  not  heed 
ed.  Any  subscriber  wishing  the  Review  discon- 
tinued, will  please  send  a  postal  at  once  upon 
receipt  of  the  first  notice;  otherwise  it  will  be 
assumed  that  he  wishes  the  Review  continued, 
and  will  pay  for  it  soon.  Any  one  who  prefers 
to  have  t  he  Review  stopped  at  the  expiration  of 
the  time  paid  for,  will  please  say  so  when  sub- 
scribing, and  the  request  will  be  complied  with. 


Plint,  Michigan,    Feb.   15,  1907. 


Advertising  Rates. 


All  advertisements  will  be  inserted  at  a  rate  of 
15  cents  per  line,  Nonpareil  space,  each  inser- 
tion: 12  lines  of  Nonpareil  space  make  i  inch. 
Discounts  will  be  given  as  follows: 

On  10  lines  and  upwards,  3  times,  5  per  cent;  6 
times,  15  per  cent;  9  times,  25  per  cent;  12  times, 
35  per  cent. 

On  20  lines  and  upwards,  3  times,  10  per  cent; 

times,  20  per  cent;  9  times,  30  per  cent;  15  times, 
40  per  cent. 

On  30  lines  aud  upwards,  3  times,  20  per  cent;  5 
times,  30  per  cent;  9  times,  40  per  cent;  i;  times 
50  per  cent. 


Clubbing  List. 


I  will  send  the  Review  with — 

Gleanings,  (new) (|i  00) $1  75 

American  Bee  Journal,  (new)...(  100^ 1.75 

Canadian  Bee  Journal (  i.oo) 1.75 

American  Bee  Keeper (     .50) 1.40 

Ohio  Farmer (  i.oo) 1.75 

Farm  Journal  (Phila) (     .50) 1.20 

Rural  New  Yorker (  i.oo) 1.85 

The  Century (  4.00) 4.50 

Michigan  Farmer f  i.oo) 1.65 

Prairie  Farmer (  i.oo) 1.75 

American  Agriculturist (  i  00) 1.75 

Country  Gentleman (  2.50) 3.15 

Harper's  Magazine (  4.00) 4.10 

Harper's  Weekly (  4.00) 4.20 

Youths'  Companion (new) (  i  75) 2.35 

Cosmopolitan (  i.oo) 1-90 

Success (  I.oo) 1.75 


National  Bee-Keepers* 
Association. 


Objects  of  the  Association. 

To  promote  and   protect  the    interests  of  it  s 
members. 
To  prevent  the  adulteration  of  honey. 


Annual  Membership  $1.00. 

Send  dues  to  Treasurer. 
I<.  A.  ASPiNWALL,  Jackson,  Mich. 
President. 
Geo.  E.  Hilton,  Fremont,  Mich. 

Vice  Preside  nt 
Jas.  a.  Green,  Grand  Junction,  Colo. 
Secretary, 
N.  E.  France,  Plattville,  Wis. 
Gen.  Manager  and  Treasurei 


Board  of  Directors. 

Wm.  McEvoy.  Woodburn,  Ont. 
R.  ly.  Taylor,  I,apeer,  Mich. 

Udo  Toepperwein,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 
R.  C   AlKlN,  Loveland,  Colo. 

P.  H.  Elwood,  Starkville,  N.  Y 
E.  Whitcomb,  Friend,  Neb 
Jas.  A.  Stone,  Spring-field,  Ills. 

G.  M.  Doolittle,  Borodino,  N.  Y. 
R.  A.  HOLEKAMP   St.  Louis,  Mo. 

M.  H.  Mendelson,  Ventura,  Cal. 
C.  A.  Hatch,  Richland  Cen.,  Wis. 
F.   Wilcox,     Mauston,  Wis. 


I  Names  of  Bee-Keepers  i 

a  TYPE    VA/RIT" TEN  B 

a  B 
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The  names  of  my  customers,  and  of  those  ask- 
ing for  sample  copies,  have  been  saved  and  writ, 
ten  in  a  book.  There  are  several  thousand  all 
arranged  in  alphabetically  (in  the  largest  Sates), 
and,  though  this  list  has  been  secured  at  an  ex- 
pense of  hundreds  of  dollars,  I  would  furnish  it 
to  advertisers  or  others  at  $2.00  per  thousand 
names.  The  former  price  was  $2.50  per  1000,  but 
I  now  ha^ea  type  writer,  and  by  using  the  man- 
ifold process,  I  can  furnish  them  at  $2.00.  A 
manufacturer  who  wishes  for  a  list  of  the  names 
of  bee-keepers  in  his  own  State  only,  or  possibly 
in  the  adjoining  States,  can  be  accommodated. 
Here  is  a  list  of  the  States  and  the  number  of 
names  in  each  State. 

Arizona    46  Ky 182  N.   C 60 

Ark....      82  Kans..       350  New  Mex.  54 

Ala 80  l,a 38  Oregon..   109 

Calif...    378  Mo 500  Ohio...     130c 

Colo...    228  Minn..      334  Penn....    912 

Canada  1200  Mich...    1770  R.  1 46 

Cotvo..    162  Mass...     275  S.  C 40 

DaV...      25  Md 94  Tenn 176 

Del....      18  Maine       270  Tex 270 

Fla 100  Miss...       70  Utah 68 

Ga 90  N.  Y...    1700  Vt 205 

Ind 744  Neb 345  Va 182 

Ills....  1375  N.J.    ...   130  W.  Va....i78 

Iowa..    800  N.  H.  ...158  Wash....  122 

Wis 620 

W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON,  Flint,  Mich, 


Honey  yuoiations 

The  following  rules  for  grading  honey  were 
adopted  by  the  North  Aiueiican  Bee-Keepers' 
Association,  at  the  Washington  meeting,  and,  so 
far  as  possible,  quotations  are  niade  according  to 
these  rules: 

Fancy— All  sections  to  be  well  filled;  combs 
straight,  of  even  thickness,  and  tirmly  attached 
to  all  four  sid<-s;  both  wood  and  comb  unsoiled 
by  travel-stain  or  otherwise;  all  the  cells  sealed 
except  the  row  of  cells  next  the  wood 

No.  I. — All  sections  well  filled,  but  combs  un- 
even or  crooked,  det'-'ched  at  the  bottom,  or  with 
but  few  cells  unsealed;  both  wood  and  comb  un- 
soiled by  travel-stain  or  otherwise. 

In  addition  to  this  the  honey  is  to  be  classified 
according  to  color,  using  the  terms  white,  amber 
and  dark.  That  is,  there  will  be  "fancy  white," 
"No.  I,  dark,"  etc. 


The  prices  given  in  the  following  quotations 
are  those  at  which  the  dealers  sell  to  the  gro- 
cers. From  these  prices  must  be  deducted 
freight,  cartage  and  commission — the  balance 
being  sent  to  the  shipper.  Commission  is  ten 
per  cent  ;  except  that  a  few  dealers  charge  only 
five  per  cent,  when  a  shipment  sells  for  as  much 
as  one  hundred  dollars. 


CINCINNATI— The  demand  for  extracted  amber 
honey  has  brightened  in  the  past  three  weeks.  We 
are  selling  amber  honey  in  barrels  at  6'2C  to  7!4c, 
according  to  to  the  quality  and  quantity  purchased. 
Fancy  white  extracted  honey  from  8c  to  9c  in  cans. 
Comb  honey  is  a  drug  on  the  market:  fancy  selling 
at  from  14c  to  16c.  At  this  date,  we  are  paying 
32c  ceish.  and  34c  in  trade,  delivered  here,  for  a 
choice  grade  of  beeswax. 

THE  FRED  W.  MUTH  CO., 
Feb.  9,  1907.  51  Walnut  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


CHICAGO— The  usual  late  winter  demand  is  in 
evidence  for  comb  honey  to  replace  diminished 
stock  laid  in  during  the  autumn  by  the  large  retailers, 
but  during  the  dull  period  there  has  been  very  little 
change,  if  any,  in  prices,  the  offerings  being  light. 
We  find  No.  1  to  fancy  white  comb  honey  brings  1  5c 
to  16c,  and  for  that  which  is  off  in  color  and  flavor 
from  Icto  3c  less.  Amber  grades  of  all  kjnds  are 
dull  and  range  in  price  from  10c  to  12.  The  ex- 
tracted perhaps  is  not  quite  so  firm  in  price  for  the 
California  or  Western  grades,  but  there  is  no  surplus 
of  white  clover  or  basswood,  both  of  which  bring 
about  8c  per  lb.  and  in  some  cases  more.  Ambers, 
grade  from  6c  to  7^c.  There  have  been  some  sales 
of  beeswax  at  32c  per  lb.  but  30c  is  about  the  price 
for  average  beeswax. 

R.  A.  BURNETT  &  CO., 
Feb.  1,  1907.  199  So.  Water  Street. 


NEW  YORK— White  comb  honey  is  well  cleaned 
up,  and  there  is  a  fair  demand  for  No.  1  and  fancy 
white  stock,  which  finds  ready  sale  at  from  14c  to 
15c  per  lb.  Fair  white  in  good  demand  at  12c  to 
13c.  There  is  quite  a  supply  of  dark  and  buck- 
wheat, but  very  little  demand.  Nominal  quotations 
are  from  lOc  to  12c,  according  to  quality  and  style 
of  package.  Extracted  honey  in  good  demand.  We 
quote  California  white  at  from  8c  to  8Mc,  light 
amber  at  7c  to  7 }4c,  amber  at  6c  to  65^c  per  lb. 
Southern  in  barrels  at  from  60c  to  70c  per  gallon, 
according  to  quality.  Beeswax  firm,  at  from  30c  to 
5  Ic  per  lb. 

HILDRETH  &  SEGELKEN, 

82-86  Murray  St.. 
Feb.  11,  1907.  New  York. 


KANSAS  CITY-Comb  honey  is  steady  with  lib- 
eral supplies  for  present  requirements.  Extracted 
extremely  scarce.  Good  dem.and  for  beeswax.  We 
quote  as  follows  on  cases  of  24  sections  :  Fancy 
white,  S3. 25;  No.  1  white,  S3. 00:  Fancy  amber, 
S2.75:  white  extracted,  7c  to  7>2c;  beeswax,  28c 
to  30c. 

WALKER-BREWSTER  GROCER  CO., 
423  Walnut  St 
Kansas  City.  Mo. 


Feb.  12,  1907. 


CHICAGO  While  trade  on  both  comb  and  ex- 
tracted honey  is  not  very  active  during  the  month  of 
January,  we  have  experienced  an  unusually  active 
trade  since  Feb.  1st.  Stocks  reducing  rapidly  and 
there  is  not  enough  honey  on  this  market  to  fill  pros- 
pective orders  up  to  the  end  of  the  honey  season. 
If  shippers  still  have  any  comb  or  extracted  honey 
to  come  forward,  we  herewith  solicit  their  corres- 
pondence, knowing  fully  that  same  can  be  placed 
at  a  satisfactory  price.  Beeswax  very  scarce  on  our 
market. 

We  quote  as  follows  :  Fancy  white,  16c:  No.  1 
white,  15c  to  15'/4c:  No.  2  white,  12c  to  13c:  white 
extracted,  6>icto  7c:  amber.  5c  to  6c:  beeswax, 
30c  to  32c. 

S.  T.  FISH  &C0., 
189  South  Water  St. 
Feb.  15,  1907.  Chicago,  Ills. 


DENVER— There  is  practically  no  honey  in  the 
Producers'  hands  in  this  State  now,  and  very  little 
comb  honey  in  the  Denver  market.  We  have  a  good 
supply  of  extracted  honey  on  hand  which  is  of  ex- 
cellent quality.  We  quote  strictly  No.  1  white  comb 
honey,  per  case  of  24  sections, S3, 20;  No.  1  light 
amber,  S3. 00:  good  No.  2,  S2.80:  white  extracted, 
8c  to  8Hc  per  lb;  light  amber,  7i4C  to  8c.  We  pay 
27c  to  28c  for  clear  yellow  wax  delivered  here. 

COLORADO  HONEY  PRODUCERS'  ASSO., 
Feb.  14.  1907.  Denver,  Colo. 


THE  PREMO  FILM  PACK^ADAPTER 

Makes  vour  Plate  Camera  a 
Daylight  Loading  Film  Camera. 

With  the  Adapter  you  carry  12  ex- 
posures in  the  space  required  for  one 
Plate  Holder.  You  can  focus  on  the 
ground  grlass  between  any  or  all  ex- 
•posures.  You  can  load  and  unload  in 
darlig-ht.  You  can  remove  one  or 
more  films  for  development  before  the 
others  are  exposed. 

Write  for  Catalog  exp'aininsr  the 
Premi  Daylight  System. 

ROCHGSTBR  OPTIC Al.  CO 

Rochester,  N.  V. 


} 


DANZENBAKER 

PRIZES. 


It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  many  bee-keepers  are 
satisfied  to  produce  year  after  year  a  very  ordinary 
grade  of  honey  as  regards  its  appearance,  when  by 
a  little  more  care,  and  having  more  suitable 
fixtures,  and  by  talcing  the  honey  from  the  hive  at 
just  the  right  time,  a  much  larger  percentage  of 
"fancy"  or  "extra  fancy"  honey  could  be  produced, 
which  would  sell  at  a  much  higher  price.  The  ex- 
perience of  honey  merchants  generally  is  that  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  large  stocks  of  fancy 
or  extra  fancy,  even  when  the  market  is  dull.  It  is 
the  inferior  grades  that  suffer  most  at  these  times. 
We  believe,  too,  that  bee-keepers  would  be  very 
much  satisfied  with  their  season's  work  if  their  best 
efforts  were  made  to  produce  a  really  fine  product. 
To  increase  further  the  interest  in  extra  fancy  honey, 
the  following  prizes  are  offered  for  honey  produced 
in  Danzenbaker  hives  during  the  year  1  907,  under 
the  following  conditions  : 

FIRST.— As  above  stated  the  honey  must  be  pro- 
duced in  a  Danzenbaker  hive,  either  the  present 
style  or  any  Danzenbaker  hive  that  has  been  put  out 
within  the  last  few  yea«.  These  hives  may  be  had 
of  any  dealer  in  bee-keepers'  supplies  in  any  part  of 
the  country. 

SECOND— For  Classes  1  and  2  we  require  a  ship- 
ment of  approximately  the  amount  stated,  to  be 
made  by  the  bee-keeper  direct  to  us  at  Medina. 
After  the  prizes  have  been  awarded  the  honey  en- 
tered for  competition  in  Class  1  or  2  will  be  held 
subject  to  the  instructions  of  the  producer.  We  will 
sell  it  at  a  five  per  cent,  commission  or  we  will  ship 
it  to  any  point  direct  by  freighter  express.  There 
being  good  honey  markets  in  our  immediate  vicinity 
such  as  Columbus,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Buffalo 
and  Pittsburg,  it  can  be  disposed  of  without  difficulty 
at  good  market  prices,  and  the  shipper  will  not  have 
to  lose  a  good  market  by  shipping  it  here.  Neither 
the  honey  awarded  a  prize  nor  that  which  obtained 
no  prize  is  to  be  our  property,  but  will  be  sold  sub- 
ject to  the  instructions  of  the  producer  who  sends  it 
to  us.  We  are  interested  only  in  inspecting  it  to 
award  the  prizes. 

THIRD— For  all  honey  submitted  for  prizes  we 
must  have  a  definite  statement  from  the  producer 
regarding  the  conditions  under  which  it  was  pro- 
duced, whether  a  light  or  heavy  flow  of  honey,  how 
the  colony  was  handled,  how  many  colonies  in  the 
yard,  from  what  source  produced,  etc. 

FOURTH-For  Classes  3,  4  and  5,  we  must,  in 
addition  to  the  above  report,  have  the  signature  of 
two   witnesses  certifying  to  the  correc.ndjs  of  the 


report.  If  the  party  who  sends  us  the  report  for  the 
competition  is  well  known  to  us  we  shall  not  require 
these  witnesses.  References  may  be  given  instead 
of  the  signature  of  witnesses  if  desired.  All  parties 
intending  to  compete  for  these  prizes  should  send 
for  blanks  which  we  shall  furnish,  on  which  the 
report  may  be  made  out. 

FIFTH— It  will  be  noticed  in  the  last  three  classes, 
three  to  five  inclusive,  that  it  is  not  at  all  necessary 
to  send  us  the  honey— all  we  require  is  a  report. 

SIXTH  -  We  reserve  the  right  to  limit  the  number 
of  awards  in  each  class,  or  to  make  no  awards  in  a 
class  if  their  are  no  satisfactory  entries  for  the  same. 

SEVENTH— No  contestant  will  be  awarded  more 
than  one  prize  in  each  class,  but  may  make  two 
entries  if  desired- -one  in  Class  1  or  2,  and  another 
in  Class  3,  4  or  5. 

The  classifications  for  the  prizes  are  as  follows  : 

Class  I.— For  best  shipment  of  200  lbs.  of  comb 
honey  in  Danzenbaker  sections. 

Class  2.— For  best  case  of  comb  honey  in  Dan-, 
zenbaker  sections. 

Class  3.— For  best  report  of  yield  from  single 
colony  in  Danzenbaker  hive. 

Class  4.— For  best  report  of  yield  from  five  col- 
onies in  Danzenbaker  hives. 

Class  5— For  best  report  of  general  results  from 
use  of  Danzenbaker  hive. 

For  each  class  there  will  be  ten  prizes  as  follows  '■ 


First.— SIO. 00. 
Second.— S7. 00. 
Third. -$5.00. 
Fourth-  -$2.00. 
Fifth  to  Tenth. — 
SI. 00  each. 


Five  Classes.] 
Ten   Prizes    for   each 
Class.  ^ 

Fifty  Prizes  in'all. 


This  is  the  time  to  decide  to  enter  this  competition. 
No  matter  where  you  live,  whether  in  the  United 
States  or  elsewhere,  you  can  certainly  find  one 
class  in  which  you  can  make  an  entry;  and  as  there 
are  ten  prizes  in  each  class  we  believe  that  no  one 
will  be  greatly  disappointed  in  the  results  unless  it 
is  ourselves,  and  we  hope  that  we  shall  not  be,  but 
see  a  large  number  of  entries.  Even  if  you  fail  to 
get  a  prize,  you  will  doubtless  ,have  increased  the 
value  of  your  own  product  by  your  efforts  to  pro- 
duce some  big  results  or  an  extra  quality  of  honey. 


The  A.  I.  ROOT  Co.,  -  -  Medina,  Ohio. 


March,   190Z'. 
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12  lines  Nonpareil  space  make  1  inch.  Discounts 
■will  be  given  as  follows  : 

On  10  lines  and  upwards,  3  times,  5  per  cent;  6 
times,  15  per  cent;  9  times,  25  per  cent;  12  times, 
.35  per  cent. 

On  20  lines  and  upwards,  3  times,  10  per  cent; 
•6  times,  20  per  cent;  9  times,  30  per  cent;  1 5  times, 
40  per  cent. 

On  30  lines  and  upwards,  3  times,  20  per  cent;  6 
times,  30  per  cent;  15  times  40  per  cent;  12  times 
50  per  cent. 


Clubbing  List. 


I  will  send  the  Review  with — 

Gleanings,  (new) ($i  oo) $i  75 

American  Bee  Journal,  (new)...(  100) 1.75 

Canadian  Bee  Journal (  i.oo) 1.75 

American  Bee  Keeper (     .50) i  .40 

Ohio  Farmer (  i.oo) 1.75 

Farm  Journal  (Phila) (     .50) 1.20 

Rural  New  Yorker (  i.oo) 1.85 

The  Century (  4.00) 4.50 

Michigan  Farmer f  i.oo) 1.65 

Prairie  Farmer r  i.oo) 1.75 

American  Agriculturist (  i  00) 1.75 

Country  Gentleman (  2-5o) 3.15 

Harper's  Magazine (  4.00) 4.10 

Harper's  Weekly (  4.00) 4.20 

Youths'  Companion (new) f  i  75) 2.35 

Cosmopolitan (  1.00) I'gc 

Success (  1.00) 1.75 


National  Bee-Keepers' 
Association. 


Objects  of  the  Association. 

TO    promote    and    protect    the    interests    of    its 
members. 
To  prevent  the  adulteration  of  honey. 


Annual  Membership  $1.00. 

Send  dues  to  Treasurer. 
L.  A.  AsPiNWALL,  Jacl<son,  Mich. 
President. 
Geo.  E.  Hilton,  Fremont,  Mich. 

Vice-President. 
Jas.  a.  Green,  Grand  Junction,  Colo. 
Secretary. 
N.  E.  France.  Platteville,  Wis. 

Gen.  Manager  and  Treasurer. 


Board  of  Directors. 

Wm.  McEvoy,  Woodburn,  Ont. 
R.  L.  Taylor,   Lapeer,  Mich. 

Udo  Toepperwein,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 
R.  C.  AiKiN,   Loveland.  Colorado. 
P.  H.  Elwood,  Starkville,  N.  Y. 

E.  Whitcomb,  Friend,  Neb. 
Jas.  a.  Stone,  Springfield,  Ills. 

G.  M.  Doolittle,  Borodino,  N.  Y. 
R.  A.  HoLEKAMP,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
M.  H.  Mendelson,  Ventura,  Cal. 
C.  A.  Hatch,  Richland  Cen. 

F.  Wilcox,  Mauston,  Wis 


Wis. 


No  better  hustlers  flying;  will  get 
honey  where  other  bees  fail.  Try 
them  and  be  convinced.  Nuclei  a 
specialty.  Also  full  colonies  of  10 
frames  each.  Safe  arrival  guaran- 
teed.    Price   list  upon  application. 


WESTWOOD 
Red  -  Clover 
QUEENS. 

HENRY  SHAFFER,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

2860  Harrison  Ave.  Station   L. 

Bee-keepers,  we  can  furnish  you  with  the  best 


at  the  lowest  prices;  and  all  other  up  to  date  goods. 
Send  for  catalog  and  prices.  3-07-tf 

AUGUST  LOTZ  &  SON,  Cadott,  Wis. 


WE  BUY  AND  SELL 

OF    DIFFERENT    KINDS 

if  you  have  any  to  dispose  of,  or  if  you  in- 
tend to  buy,  correspond  with  us. 

We  are  always  in  the  market  for  WAX  at 
at  the  highest  market  price. 

HILDRETH   &.    SEGELKEN 

265-267  Greenwich  St    New  York. 


Honey  Quotations 


The  following  rules  for  grading  honey  were 
adopted  by  the  North  American  Bee-Keepers'  Asso- 
ciation, at  the  Washington  meeting,  and,  so  far  as 
possible,  quotations  are  made  according  to  these 
rules  : 

Fancy— All  sections  to  be  well  filled;  combs 
straight,  of  even  thickness,  and  firmly  attached  to 
all  four  sides;  both  wood  and  comb  unsoiled  by 
travel-stain  or  otherwise;  all  the  cells  sealed  except 
the  row  of  cells  next  the  wood. 

No.  I. -All  sections  well  filled,  but  combs  un- 
even or  crooked,  detached  at  the  bottom,  or  with  but 
few  cells  unsealed;  both  wood  and  comb  unsoiled 
by  travel-stain  or  otherwise. 

In  addition  to  this  the  honey  is  to  be  classified 
according  to  color,  using  the  terms  white,  amber 
and  dark.  That  is,  there  will  be  "fancy  white," 
'No.  1,  dark,"  etc. 


The  prices  given  in  the  following  quotations  are 
those  at  which  the  dealers  sell  to  the  grocers.  From 
these  prices  must  be  deducted  freight,  cartage  and 
commission-the  balance  being  sent  to  the  shipper. 
Commission  is  ten  per  cent;  except  that  a  few  deal- 
ers charge  only  five  per  cent,  when  a  shipment  sells 
for  as  much  as  one  hundred  dollars. 


CINCINNATI— There  is  very  little  demiand  for  ex- 
tracted honey  at  this  writing,  which  is  only  natural, 
owing  to  the  unsettled  weather  at  this  time  of  the 
year.  However  we  are  looking  forward  with  inter- 
est to  a  revival  of  trade,  as  soon  as  the  warm  spring 
days  are  here.  Amber  extracted  honey  in  barrels 
sells  at  6'2C  to  7 '/2c,  the  price  depending  upon  the 
quaiitity  purchased.  Fancy  table  honey  in  crates  of 
two  60-lb.  cans  each,  at  from  8c  to  9c.  There  is 
little  demand  for  comb  honey  owing  to  the  lateness 
of  the  seeison.  We  are  now  paying  32c  cash,  or  35c 
in  trade,  delivered  here,  for  choice  yellow  bees- 
wax. 

THE  FRED  W.  MUTH  CO., 
1907.         51  Walnut  St.,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 


Mch. 


KANSAS  CITY -Market  firm  on  both  comb  and 
extracted  honey  with  limited  supply.  There  is  also 
a  good  demand  for  beeswax.  We  quote  as  follows 
on  cases  of  24  sections  ;  Fancy  white,  S3. 25;  No. 
1  white,  S3. 00;  No.  1  amber,  S2.75c;  white  ex- 
tracted, 7c  to   t'/ic;  beeswax,  25  c  to  28c. 

WALKER-BREWSTER  GROCER  CO., 
423  Walnut  St 
March  6,  1907.  Kansas  Citv.  Mo. 


CHICAGO  The  market  is  not  crowded;  yet,  con- 
sidering the  season,  there  is  about  enough  of  all 
grades  except  the  best  comb  and  extracted.  We 
quote  as  follows;  Fancy  white,  16c;  No.  1  white, 
14c  to  15c;  fancy  amber,  12c;  No,  1  amber  9c  to 
lOc;  fancy  dark,  9c  to  I  2c;  No.  I  dark,  8c;  white 
extracted,  7c  to  8c;  amber  6c  to  7Hc;  dark,  6c. 
Beeswax,  30c  per  lb. 

R.  A.  BURNETT  &  CO., 

199  So.  Water  Street. 


March  4,  1907. 


CHICAGO  Stocks  of  both  comb  and  extracted 
very  light.  Market  firm  and  active  on  both  grades. 
We  quote  as  follows:  Fancy  white,  16c  to  16i4c; 
No.  1  white,  16c;  fancy  amber,  15c  to  16c;  No.  1 
amber,  15c;  fancy  dark,  13c  to  14c;  No.  1  dark 
12c  to  12Hc;  white  extracted,  8c;  amber,  7}4c; 
dark,  7c. 

S.  T.  FISH  &  CO., 
189  South  Water  St. 
March  5.  1907.  Chicago,  Ills. 


DENVER— Strictly  No.  1  white  comb  honey  is  in 
fair  demand,  odd  stock  is  getting  very  low.  The 
demand  for  light  amber  and  No.  2  comb  honey  is 
light.  We  quote  strictly  No.  1  white  comb  honey, 
per  case  of  24  sections,  S3, 20;  No.  1  light  amber, 
S3. 00;  good  No.  2,  S2.80.  We  have  a  good  stock 
of  exceptionally  fine  extracted  honey  which  we  are 
offering  at  8c  to  9c  for  fancy  white,  and  7Mc  to  8c 
light  amber.  We  are  in  the  market  for  beeswax  and 
pay  27c  to  29c  for  pure  clean  yellow  wax,  delivered 
here. 

COLORADO  HONEY  PRODUCERS'  ASSO., 
March.  8,  1907.  Denver,  Colo. 


TOLEDO-  The  market  here  is  about  cleaned  up  of 
fancy  honey,  and  very  little  is  being  offered,  and 
not  so  much  demand  as  is  usual  at  this  time  of  the 
year.    There  is   more  demand  for  extracted. 

We  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  those  having  ex- 
tracted to  sell.  We  quote  as  follows  ;  Fancy  white, 
17c  to  18c;  No.  1  white,  16c  to  1  7c;  fancy  amber, 
15c;  white,  extracted,  7}4c  to  8c;  amber,  7c  to  7%c. 
Beeswax,  30c  to  32c. 

THE  GRIGGS  BROS.  &  NICHOLS  CO., 
March  5,  1907.  Toledo.  Ohio. 


NEW  YORK— Some  demand  for  white  comb  honey 
with  very  little  supply.  No  demand  for  dark  and 
amber  with  plenty  of  stock.  Demand  good  for  all 
grades  of  extracted.  Beeswax  wanted.  We  quote 
as  follows  :  Fancy  white,  15c;  No.  1  white,  13  to 
14c;  fancy  amber,  lie;  No.  1  amber,  lie;  No.  1 
dark,  10c;  white  extracted,  8c  to  8'/4c;  amber,  7c; 
dark,  6c  to  6^c.     Beeswax  30c  to  31c  per  lb. 

HILDRETH  &  SEGELKEN, 

82-86  Murray  St., 
March  6,  1907.  New  York. 


More  Geiratlle  Tlhaia  Flies. 

Will  Neither  Sting  Nor  Bit.e. 

Our  Caucasians  are  direct  from  the  Caucasus- 
Our  Italians  are  direct  from  Italy.  We  import  them 
ourselves.  Our  untested  queens  are  GUARANTEED 
to  be  purely  mated  or  your  money  or  a  TESTED 
Queen  returned.  Circular  ^ves  prices  and  it  is  free 
for  a  postal. 

Box  61  A.  D.  D.  WOOD,  Lansing.  Mich. 


Ucer 


It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  many  bee-keepers  are 
satisfied  to  produce  year  after  year  a  very  ordinary 
grade  of  honey  as  regards  its  appearance,  when  by 
a  little  more  care,  and  having  more  suitable 
fixtures,  and  by  taking  the  honey  from  the  hive  at 
just  the  right  time,  a  much  larger  percentage  of 
"fancy"  or  "extra  fancy"  honey  could  be  produced, 
which  would  sell  at  a  much  higher  price.  The  ex- 
perience of  honey  merchants  generally  is  that  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  large  stocks  of  fancy 
or  extra  fancy,  even  when  the  market  is  dull.  It  is 
the  inferior  grades  that  suffer  most  at  these  times. 
We  believe,  too,  that  bee-keepers  would  be  very 
much  satisfied  with  their  season's  work  if  their  best 
efforts  were  made  to  produce  a  really  fine  product. 
To  increase  further  the  interest  in  extra  fancy  honey, 
the  following  prizes  are  offered  for  honey  produced 
in  Danzenbaker  hives  during  the  year  1907,  under 
the  following  conditions  : 

FIRST.— As  above  stated  the  honey  must  be  pro- 
duced in  a  Danzenbaker  hive,  either  the  present 
style  or  any  Danzenbaker  hive  that  has  been  put  out 
within  the  last  few  years.  These  hives  may  be  had 
of  any  dealer  in  bee-keepers'  supplies  in  any  part  of 
the  country. 

SECOND*— For  Classes  1  and  2  we  require  a  ship- 
ment of  approximately  the  amount  stated,  to  be 
made  by  the  bee-keeper  direct  to  us  at  Medina. 
After  the  prizes  have  been  awarded  the  honey  en- 
tered for  competition  in  Class  1  or  2  will  beheld 
subject  to  the  instructions  of  the  producer.  We  will 
sell  it  at  a  five  per  cent,  commission  or  we  will  ship 
it  to  any  point  direct  by  freighter  express.  There 
being  good  honey  markets  in  our  immediate  vicinity 
such  as  Columbus,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Buffalo 
and  Pittsburg,  it  can  be  disposed  of  without  difficulty 
at  good  market  prices,  and  the  shipper  will  not  have 
to  lose  a  good  market  by  shipping  it  here.  Neither 
the  honey  awarded  a  prize  nor  that  which  obtained 
no  prize  is  to  be  our  property,  but  will  be  sold  sub- 
ject to  the  instructions  of  the  producer  who  sends  it 
to  us.  We  are  interested  only  in  inspecting  it  to 
award  the  prizes. 

THIRD — For  all  honey  submitted  for  prizes  we 
must  have  a  definite  statement  from  the  producer 
regarding  the  conditions  under  which  it  was  pro- 
duced, whether  a  light  or  heavy  flow  of  honey,  how 
the  colony  was  handled,  how  many  colonies  in  the 
yard,  from  what  source  produced,  etc. 

FOURTH— For  Classes  3,  4  and  5,  we  must,  in 
addition  to  the  above  report,  have  the  signature  of 
two   witnesses  certifying  to   the  correctness  of  the 


report.  If  the  party  who  sends  us  the  report  for  the 
competition  is  well  known  to  us  we  shall  not  require 
these  witnesses.  References  may  be  given  instead 
of  the  signature  of  witnesses  if  desired.  All  parties 
intending  to  compete  for  these  prizes  should  send 
for  blanks  which  we  shall  furnish,  on  which  the 
report  may  be  made  out. 

FIFTH— It  will  be  noticed  in  the  last  three  classes, 
three  to  five  inclusive,  that  it  is  not  at  all  necessary 
to  send  us  the  honey- all  we  require  is  a  report. 

SIXTH  -  We  reserve  the  right  to  limit  the  number 
of  awards  in  each  class,  or  to  make  no  awards  in  a 
class  if  their  are  no  satisfactory  entries  for  the  same. 

SEVENTH— No  contestant  will  be  awarded  more 
than  one  prize  in  each  class,  but  may  make  two 
entries  if  desired— one  in  Class  1  or  2,  and  another 
in  Class  3,  4  or  5. 

The  classifications  for  the  prizes  are  as  follows  : 

Class  1.— For  best  shipment  of  200  lbs.  of  comb 
honey  in  Danzenbaker  sections. 

Class  2.— For  best  case  of  comb  honey  in  Dan- 
zenbaker sections. 

Class  3.— For  best  report  of  yield  from  single 
colony  in  Danzenbaker  hive. 

Glass  4.— For  best  report  of  yield  from  five  col- 
onies in  Danzenbaker  hives. 

Class  5— For  best  report  of  general  results  from 
use  of  Danzenbaker  hive. 

For  each  class  there  will  be  ten  prizes"as  follows.: 


First.— $10.00. 
Second.— $7.00. 
Third.— $5.00. 
Fourth.  -$2.00. 
Fifth  to  Tenth. — 
$1.00  each. 


Five  Classes. 

Ten   Prizes    for  'each 

Class. 
Fifty  Prizes'inall. 


This  is  the  time  to  decide  to  enter  this  competition. 
No  matter  where  you  live,  whether  in  the  United 
States ,  or  elsewhere,  you  can  certainly  find  one 
class  in  which  you  can  make  an  entry;  and  as  there 
are  ten  prizes  in  each  class  we  believe  that  no  one 
will  be  greatly  disappointed  in  the  results  unless  i 
is  ourselves,  and  we  hope  that  we  shall  not  be,  but 
see  a  large  number  of  entries.  Even  if  you  fail  to 
get  a  prize,  you  will  doubtless  .have  increased  the 
value  of  your  own  product  by  your  efforts  to  pro- 
duce some  big  results  or  an  extra  quality  of  honey. 


The  A.  I.  ROOT  GO.,  Medina,  Ohio. 


April,   1907. 
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Flint,  Michig^an,  $1.00  a  Year 


Bee-Keepers'Review 

PUBLISHED     MONTHLY 

W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON,  Editor  and  Publisher 

Entered  as  second-class  matter  at  the  Flint 
Postoffice  Feb.  2,  1888.     Serial  number  230. 

Terms— $1.00  a  year  to  subscribers  jn  the 
United  States,  Canada,  Cuba  and  Mexico.  To  all 
other  countries  postage  is  24  cts  a  year,  extra. 

Diseontinuawces— The  Review  is  sent  until 
orders  are  received  for  its  discontinuance.  Notice 
is  sent  at  the  expiration  of  a  subscription,  further 
notices  being  sent  if  the  first  is  not  heeded.  Any 
subscriber  wishing  the  Review  discontinued,  will 
please  send  a  postal  at  once  upon  receipt  of  the  first 
notice,  otherwise  it  will  be  assumed  that  he  wishes 
the  Review  continued,  and  will  pay  for  it  soon. 
Any  one  who  orefers  to  have  the  Review  stopped  at 
the  expiration  of  the  the  time  paid  for,  will  please 
say  so  when  subscribing,  and  the  request  will  be 
complied  with. 


Flint,  Michigan,  April  15,  1907. 


Advertising  Rates. 


All  advertisements  will  be  inserted  at  a  rate  of 
15  cents  per  line,  Nonpareil  space,  each  insertion; 
12  lines  Nonpareil  space  make  1  inch.  Discounts 
will  be  given  as  follows  : 

On  10  lines  and  upwards,  3  times,  5  per  cent;  6 
times,  15  per  cent;  9  times,  25  per  cent;  12  times, 
35  per  cent. 

On  20  lines  and  upwards,  3  times,  10  per  cent; 
6  times,  20  per  cent;  9  times,  30  per  cent;  1 5  times, 
40  per  cent. 

On  30  lines  and  upwards,  3  times,  20  per  cent;  6 
times,  30  per  cent;  15  times  40  per  cent;  12  times 
50  per  cent. 


Clubbing  List. 


I  will  send  the  Review  with 

Gleanings,  (new) ($ 

American  Bee  Journal,  (new) . . .  ( 

Canadian  Bee  Journal ( 

American  Bee  Keeper ( 

Ohio  Farmer ( 

Farm  Journal  ( Phila) ( 

Rural  New  Yorker ( 

The  Century ( 

Michigan  Farmer ( 

Prairie  Farmer ( 

American  Agriculturist ( 

Country  Gentleman ( 

Harper's  Magazine ( 

Harper's  Weekly r"\ 

Youths'  Companion (new)  —  ( 

Cosmopolitan •  ( 

Success ( 


The  Danzenbaker  Twentieth  Century  Smoker 


Awarded  Highest  Prize 
A  GOLD  IVIED;XL 

at  th3   World's   Fair, 
St.  Louis,  193i. 


I  oo) $1  75 

I  oo) 1.75 

i.oo) 1.75 

.50) 1-40 

I.oo) 1.75 

.50) '-^o 

I.oo) 1.85 

4.00) 4-5° 

I.oo) 1.65 

I.oo) 1.75 

I  00) 1.75 

2.50) 3J5 

4.00) 4.10 

4.00) 4-20 

;  175) 2-35 

;  I.oo) I  90 

I.oo) 1.75 


IS  THE  BEST, 

CLEANEST, 

COOLEST, 

STRONGEST, 

CHEAPEST, 

AND  LARGEST, 

SMOKER  SOLD 

FOR  A  DOLLAR. 


All  Thai  is  Claimed -The  General  Manager 
of  the  National  Bee-Keepers'  Association  says  : 

"1  have  given  your  20th  Century  Smoker  a 
thorough  trial.  For  convenience  in  lighting,  dur- 
ability, and  long  time  one  filling  will  last  and  give 
ample  smoke,  1  find  it  all  you  claim.  In  thespring 
1  shall  want  several.     1  always  want  the  best. 

N.  E.  France,  Platteville,  Wis. 

Grant  Stanley,  Nisbet,  Fa.,  July  24,  1904 
writes :  "After  giving  the  Danzenbaker  20th 
Century  Smoker  several  trials,  can  say  it  surpasses 
all  smokers  it  has  been  my  liberty  to  try;  it  will  not 
go  out  until  the  fuel  is  all  consumed,  and  it  produces 
a  cool  smoke,  a  feature  very  necessary  in  any  first- 
class  smoker." 

Price  $1.00;  three  for  $2.50.  By  mail,  25  cents, 
extra. 

F.  DANZENBAKER,     Miami,  Florida. 


The  Swarming  Season 

will  soon  be  here.     Are  you  prepared  ?    Why  not 
order  your  supplies  now,  and  take  advantage  of 

THE    LARGE    DISCOUNTS 

which  we  ofTer  this  month  on  Bee-Supplies  ?    Only 
remember  the 

LOW    P^RKIGHT     RATES 

from  TOLEDO  places  our  goods  in  your  door 
cheaper  than  you  can  get  them  elsewhere  We 
afTord  you  every  advantage  in  both  Poultry  and  Bee 
Supplies  We  sell  The  A.  1.  Root  Co. 's  bee-supplies, 
Model  Incubators  and  Brooders,  Prairie  State  Incu- 
bators and  Brooders,  Poultry  Supplies  of  all  kinds. 

OUR      LAKCiK      ILLTTSTRATED     CATALOG 

illustrates   and   describes  our  complete  line;  tells 

how  to  raise  bees  and  chickens  successfully. 

Free  upon  request. 


The  Griggs  Bros.  &  Nichols  Go. 

528  Monroe  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


Wanted— A  man  to  work  250  colonies 
of  bees  on  shares,  or  to  work  by  the 
month  for  wages.  State  age,  experience 
and  wages  expected,  in  first  letter. 

W.  E.  Forbes,  Plainwell,  Mich. 
4-07-U 


If  you  are  going  to- 


BEES  AND  QUEENS    Buy  a  Buzz  Saw 


(;<)!. I)i;n    i'i  ai.iann 


The  yellow-all-over  kind. 

Book  your  orders   before   the   rush   comes,   and 
you  will  be  sure  to  get  your  queens  on  time. 
I  rear  queens  from  select  mothers  only. 
1  am  situated  on  an  island  that  is  entirely  Italian- 
ized, and  pure  mating  is  practically  insured. 

My  stock  originally  came   from   the   best  known 
queen-breeders  in  the  country. 
I  will  begin  April  1st  and  fill  orders  in  rotation. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Untested  Queen SI. 00 

Select  Untested  Queen 1.25 

Tested  Queen 2.00 

Select  Tested  Queen 3.00 

NUCLEI 

One-frame  Nucleus,  without  queen 2.00 

Two-frame  Nucleus,  without  queen....  3.00 
Three-frame  Nucleus,  without  queen..  3.50 


H.  M.  PARKER,  Jr. 

JAMES  ISLAND  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Money  Order  Office  Charleston,  S.  C 

4-07-2t 

Well-bred  Queens  ! 

For  the  purpose  of  securing  an  ample  supply  of 
select-bred  queens,  1  have  engaged  an  experienced 
breeder  in  the  South  to  rear  queens  for  ME  ONLY, 
and  confidently  expect  to  fill  orders  promptly  soon 
as  weather  permits  mailing. 

Cook's  Square  Honey-jar 

is  the  best,  cheapest,  and  most  sanitary  package  for 
retailing  honey.  Send  for  circular  and  price  list  of 
hives,  bees,  and   useful  implements. 

J.  H.  M.  COOK,  70  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York 

The  Oldest  Supply-house  in  the  East, 
and  only  Reliable  Goods  sold.  10 
Cents  brings  sample  jar  by  mail. 

4-07-3t 


write  to  the  editor  of  the  Review.  He  has 
a  new  Barnes  saw  to  sell,  and  would  be 
glad  to  make  you  happy  by  telling  you 
the  price  at  which  he  would  sell  it. 

TEXAS  QUEENS 

The  Famous  Honey-Producers 

Texas 
/  Queens 

The  Famous 
Honey- 
Producers 


I  am  booking  orders  now  for  April,  May  and  June 
delivery,  for  Carniolans,  Italians,  and  Goldens— 

equal  to  the  best,  regardless  of  price.     Prices: 

Tested  Queens $1.00  each;  $10.00  per  doz 

Warranted"     75      "  7.00      " 

Untested      " 50      "  5.50      " 

GRANT  ANDERSON,  Sabinal,  Texas 

4-07-tf 


DO  IT  H0«1 ! 


Send   for  my  free  Catalog  of  bee  sup- 
plies.    Best  goods,  right  prices,  and  care- 
ful   attention    to    orders.      Write    today. 
Arthur  Rattray,  Almont.  Mich. 
4-07-tf 


WE  BUY  AND  SELL 

HONEY 

OF    DIFFERENT   KINDS 

If  you  have  any  to  dispose  of,  or  if  you  in- 
tend to  buy,  correspond  with  us. 

We  are  always  in  the  market  for  WAX  at 
at  the  highest  market  price. 


L. 


HILDRETH   &.    SCGELKEN 

265-267  Greenwich  St    New  York. 


^^ 


More  Oesatle  TSiiai:!  F*Iaes« 

Will  Neither  5ting  Nor  Bite. 

Our  Caucasians  are  direct  from  the  Caucasus. 
Our  Italians  are  direct  from  Italy.  We  import  them 
ourselves.  Our  untested  queens  are  GUARANTEED 
to  be  purely  mated  or  your  money  or  a  TESTED 
Queen  returned.  Circular  gives  prices  and  it  is  free 
for  a  postal. 

Box  61  A.  D.  D.  WOOD,  Lansing,  Mich. 


It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  many  bee-keepers  are 
satisfied  to  produce  year  after  year  a  very  ordinary 
grade  of  honey  as  regards  its  appearance,  when  by 
a  little  more  care,  and  having  more  suitable 
fixtures,  and  by  tatting  the  honey  from  the  hive  at 
just  the  right  time,  a  much  larger  percentage  of 
"fancy"  or  "extra  fancy"  honey  could  be  produced, 
which  would  sell  at  a  much  higher  price.  The  ex- 
perience of  honey  merchants  generally  is  that  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  large  stocks  of  fancy 
or  extra  fancy,  even  when  the  market  is  dull.  It  is 
the  inferior  grades  that  suffer  most  at  these  times. 
We  believe,  too,  that  bee-keepers  would  be  very 
much  satisfied  with  their  season's  work  if  their  best 
efforts  were  made  to  produce  a  really  fine  product. 
To  increase  further  the  interest  in  extra  fancy  honey, 
the  following  prizes  are  offered  for  honey  produced 
in  Danzenbaker  hives  during  the  year  1907,  under 
the  following  conditions  : 

FIRST.— As  above  stated  the  honey  must  be  pro- 
duced in  a  Danzenbaker  hive,  either  the  present 
style  or  any  Danzenbaker  hive  that  has  been  put  out 
within  the  last  few  years.  These  hives  may  be  had 
of  any  dealer  in  bee-keepers'  supplies  in  any  part  of 
the  country. 

SECOND  -For  Classes  1  and  2  we  require  a  ship- 
ment of  approximately  the  amount  stated,  to  be 
made  by  the  bee-keeper  direct  to  us  at  Medina. 
After  the  prizes  have  been  awarded  the  honey  en- 
tered for  competition  in  Class  1  or  2  will  be  held 
subject  to  the  instructions  of  the  producer.  We  will 
sell  it  at  a  five  per  cent,  commission  or  we  will  ship 
it  to  any  point  direct  by  freight  or  express.  There 
being  good  honey  markets  in  our  immediate  vicinity 
such  as  Columbus,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Buffalo 
and  Pittsburg,  it  can  be  disposed  of  without  difficulty 
at  good  market  prices,  and  the  shipper  will  not  have 
to  lose  a  good  market  by  shipping  it  here.  Neither 
the  honey  awarded  a  prize  nor  that  which  obtained 
no  prize  is  to  be  our  property,  but  will  be  sold  sub- 
ject to  the  instructions  of  the  producer  who  sends  it 
to  us.  We  are  interested  only  in  inspecting  it  to 
award  the  prizes. 

THIRD— For  all  honey  submitted  for  prizes  we 
must  have  a  definite  statement  from  the  producer 
regarding  the  conditions  under  which  it  was  pro- 
duced, whether  a  light  or  heavy  flow  of  honey,  how 
the  colony  was  handled,  how  many  colonies  in  the 
yard,  from  what  source  produced,  etc. 

FOURTH— For  Classes  3,  4  and  5,  we  must,  in 
addition  to  the  above  report,  have  the  signature  of 
two   witnesses  certifying  to  the  correctness  of  the 


report.  If  the  party  who  sends  us  the  report  for  the 
competition  is  well  known  to  us  we  shall  not  require 
these  witnesses.  References  may  be  given  instead 
of  the  signature  of  witnesses  if  desired.  All  parties 
intending  to  compete  for  these  prizes  should  send 
for  blanks  which  we  shall  furnish,  on  which  the 
report  may  be  made  out. 

FIFTH— It  will  be  noticed  in  the  last  three  classes, 
three  to  five  inclusive,  that  it  is  not  at  all  necessary 
to  send  us  the  honey- all  we  require  is  a  report. 

SIXTH-  We  reserve  the  right  to  limit  the  number 
of  awards  in  each  class,  or  to  make  no  awards  in  a 
class  if  their  are  no  satisfactory  entries  for  the  same. 

SEVENTH— No  contestant  will  be  awarded  more 
than  one  prize  in  each  class,  but  may  make  two 
entries  if  desired— one  in  Class  1  or  2,  and  another 
in  Class  3,  4  or  5. 

The  classifications  for  the  prizes  are  as  follows  : 

Class  1.— For  best  shipment  of  200  lbs.  of  comb 
honey  in  Danzenbaker  sections. 

Class  2.— For  best  case  of  comb  honey  in  Dan- 
zenbaker sections. 

Class  3.— For  best  report  of  yield  from  single 
colony  in  Danzenbaker  hive. 

Class  4.— For  best  report  of  yield  from  five  col- 
onies in  Danzenbaker  hives. 

Class  5— For  best  report  of  general  results  from 
use  of  Danzenbaker  hive. 

For  each  class  there  will  be  ten  prizes  as  follows  • 


First.— $10.00. 
Second.— S7. 00. 
Third.— S5. 00. 
Fourth. -S2. 00. 
Fifth  to  Tenth. — 
$1.00  each. 


Five  Classes. 

Ten   Prizes    for  "each 

Class. 
Fifty  Prizes'in'all. 


This  is  the  time  to  decide  to  enter  this  competition. 
No  matter  where  you  live,  whether  in  the  United 
States  or  elsewhere,  you  can  certainly  find  one 
class  in  which  you  can  make  an  entry:  and  as  there 
are  ten  prizes  in  each  class  we  believe  that  no  one 
will  be  greatly  disappointed  in  the  results  unless  i 
is  ourselves,  and  we  hope  that  we  shall  not  be,  but 
see  a  large  number  of  entries.  Even  if  you  fail  to 
get  a  prize,  you  will  doubtless  have  increeised  the 
value  of  your  own  product  by  your  efforts  to  pro- 
duce some  big  results  or  an  extra  quality  of  honey. 


The  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Medina,  Ohio. 


May,   1907. 


Flint,  Michigan,  $1.00  a  Year 


Bee-Keepers'Review  I    National  Bee-Keepers' 


PUBLISHED     MONTHLY 


W,  Z.  HUTCHINSON,  Editor  and  Publisher 


Entered  as  second-class  matter  at  the  Flint 
Postoffice  Feb.  2,  1888.     Serial  number  230. 

Terms— SI. 00  a  year  to  subscribers  jn  the 
United  States,  Canada,  Cuba  and  Mexico.  To  all 
other  countries  postage  is  24  cts  a  year,  extra. 

Discontinuatices— The  Review  is  sent  until 
orders  are  received  for  its  discontinuance.  Notice 
is  sent  at  the  expiration  of  a  subscription,  further 
notices  being  sent  if  the  first  is  not  heeded.  Any 
subscriber  wishing  the  Review  discontinued,  will 
please  send  a  postal  at  once  upon  receipt  of  the  first 
notice,  otherwise  it  will  be  assumed  that  he  wishes 
the  Review  continued,  and  will  pay  for  it  soon. 
Any  one  who  prefers  to  have  the  Review  stopped  at 
the  expiration  of  the  the  time  paid  for,  will  please 
say  so  when  subscribing,  and  the  request  will  be 
complied  with. 


Flint,  Michigan,     May  15,  1907. 


Advertising  Rates. 


All  advertisements  will  be  inserted  at  a  rate  of 
15  cents  per  line,  Nonpareil  space,  each  insertion; 
12  lines  Nonpareil  space  make  1  inch.  Discounts 
will  be  given  as  follows  : 

On  10  lines  and  upwards,  3  times,  5  per  cent;  6 
times,  15  per  cent;  9  times,  25  per  cent;  12  times, 
35  per  cent. 

On  20  lines  and  upwards,  3  times,  10  per  cent; 
6  times,  20  percent;  9  times,  30  per  cent;  15  times, 
40  per  cent. 

On  30  lines  and  upwards,  3  times.  20  per  cent;  6 
times,  30  percent;  15  times  40  percent;  12  times 
50  per  cent. 


Clubbing  List. 


I  will  send  the  Review  with— 

Gleanings,  (new) ($i  oo) |i 

American  Bee  Journal,  (uew)...(  i  oo) i 

Canadian  Bee  Journal (  i.oo) i 

American  Bee  Keeper (     .50) i 

Ohio  Farmer (  i.oo) i 

Farm  Journal  ( Phila) (    .50) i 

Rural  New  Yorker (  i.oo) i 

The  Century (  4.00) 4 

Michigan  Farmer f  i.oo) i 

Prairie  Farmer (   i.oo) i 

American  Agriculturist (  100) i 

Country  Gentleman (  2.50) 3 

Harper's  Magazine (  4.00) 4 

Harper's  Weekly (4.00) 4 

Youths'  Companion (new) (  i  75) 2.35 

Cosmopolitan (  i.oo) i  90 

Success (  1.00) 1.75 


Association. 


Objects  of  the  Association. 

TO     promote    and    piotect    (he    interests    of    its 
members. 
To  prevent  the  adulteiation  of  honey. 


Annual  Meuibersbip  $1.00. 

Send  dues  to  Treasurer. 
L.  A.  AspiNWALL,  Jackson,  Mich. 

President. 
Geo.  E.  Hilton,  Fremont,  Mich. 

Vice-President. 
Jas.  a.  Green,  Giand  Junction,  Colo. 
Secretary. 
N.  E.  France.  Platteville,  Wis. 

Gen.  Manager  and  Treasurer. 


Board  of  Directors. 

Wm.  McEvoy,  Woodburn,  Ont. 
R.  L.  Taylor,   Lapeer,  Mich. 

Udo  Toepperwein,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 
R.  C.  AiKiN,   Loveland,  Colorado. 
P.  H.  Elwood,  Starkville,  N.  Y. 

E.  Whitcomb,  Friend,  Neb. 
Jas.  a.  Stone,  Springfield,  Ills. 

G.  M.  DoOLiTTLE,  Borodino,  N.  Y. 
R.  A,  HoLEKAMP,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
M.  H.  Mendelson,  Ventura,  Cal. 

C.  A.  Hatch,  Richland  Cen,,   Wis. 

F.  Wilcox.  Mauston,  Wis. 


I  Names  of  Bee-Keepers  I 


XVPI 


WR 


The  names  of  my  customers,  and  of  those  asking 
for  sample  copies,  have  been  saved  and  written  in 
a  book.    There  are  several  thousand   all  arranged 
alphabetically   (in  the  largest  States),  and,   though 
this  list  has  been  secured  at  an  expense  of  hundreds 
of  dollars,  1  would  furnish  it  to  advertisers  or  others 
at  S2.00  per  thousand   names.    The  former  price 
was  $2.50  per    1000,  but  1  now   have  a  typewriter, 
and  by  using  the   m.anifold   process,  1   can  furnis'' 
them  at  S2,00,     A   m.anufacturer  who   wishes  ic 
list  of  the   names  of   bee-keepers  in  his  own   ^ 
only,  or  possibly  in  the  adjoining  States,  '.  ;. 
accommodated.     Here  is  a  list  of  the  State''  .i; 
number  of  names  in  each  State. 


Arizona 

46 

Ark...  . 

82 

Ala..   . 

80 

Calif... 

.V8 

Colo..  . 

228 

Canada 

1200 

Cotvn.. 

162 

DaV-... 

2S 

Del.... 

18 

Fla.... 

100 

Ga 

90 

Ind.... 

744 

Ills.... 

i,-^7.S 

Iowa . . 

800 

Ky 

Kans.. 

La 

Mo 

Minn.. 
Mich... 
Mass.. . 

Md 

Maine 
Mis.s 
N.  ' 


182 
350 
38 
500 
33'' 
17    ' 


30 

158 


i-   C 

I'enn . . . 
Tex.... 
Utah... 

Vt 

Va 

W.  Va. 
Wash . . 
Wis.... 


00 

^^-  54 
..  109 
130C 
.  912 
.  46 
40 
.  176 
..  270 


.205 

182 

.178 

123 
620 


HUTCHINSON,  Flint,  Mich 


Honey  Quotations 


The  following  rules  for  grading  honey  were 
adopted  by  the  North  American  Bee-Keepers'  Asso- 
ciation, at  the  Washington  meeting,  and,  so  far  as 
possible,  quotations  are  made  according  to  these 
rules  : 


KANSAS  CITY  Market  firm  on  both  comb  and 
extracted  honey  with  limited  supply.  There  is  also 
a  good  demand  for  beeswax.  We  quote  as  follows 
on  cases  of  24  sections  :  Fancy  white,  S3.25;  No. 
1  white.  S3. 00;  No.  1  amber,  S2.75c;  white  ex- 
tracted, 7c  to   7J2C;  beeswax,  25  c  to  28c. 

WALKER-BREWSTER  GROCER  CO., 

423  Walnut  St 
March  6,  1907.  Kansas  Citv.  Mo. 


Fancy  All  sections  to  be  well  filled:  combs 
straight,  of  even  thickness,  and  firmly  attached  to 
all  four  sides;  both  wood  and  comb  unsoiled  by 
travel-stain  or  otherwise:  all  the  cells  sealed  except 
the  row  of  cells  next  the  wood. 


No.  1.  All  sections  well  filled,  but  combs  un- 
even or  crooked,  detached  at  the  bottom,  or  with  but 
few  cells  unsealed;  both  wood  and  comb  unsoiled 
by  travel-stain  or  otherwise. 

In  addition  to  this  the  honey  is  to  be  classified 
according  to  color,  using  the  terms  white,  amber 
and  dark.  That  is,  there  will  be  "fancy  white," 
"No.  1,  dark,"  etc. 


The  prices  given  in  the  following  quotations  are 
those  at  which  the  dealers  sell  to  the  grocers.  From 
these  prices  must  be  deducted  freight,  cartage  and 
commission— the  balance  being  sent  to  the  shipper. 
Commission  is  ten  per  cent;  except  that  a  few  deal- 
ers charge  only  five  per  cent,  when  a  shipment  sells 
for  as  much  as  one  hundred  dollars. 


Comb  honey  is  well  cleaned  up,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  dark  and  buckwheat  for  which  there  is  no 
demand. 

Choice  grades  of  extracted  are  in  fair  demand- 
supply  quite  large. 

Beeswax  firm  and  wanted.  We  quote  as  follows: 
Fancy  white  15  cts..  No.  I  white  13  to  14  cts.,  Fancy 
amber  II  to  12  cts..  White  Extracted  8  to  8'/4  cts., 
Amber  extracted  7  to  7'/2  cts.,  Dark  extracted  6  cts. 
Beeswax    31  to  32  cts. 

HILDRETH  &  SEGELKEN 
April  30, '07,  New   "/ork. 


This  m.arket  is  now  entirely  cleaned  up  of  good 
white  comb  honey,  and  we  solicit  shipments  which 
will  find  ready  sale.  We  are  quoting  while  extract- 
ed honey  at  from  7'i  to  S'j,  and  light  amber  6^4  to 
7J4.  We  are  paying  27  cents  for  good  clean  yellow 
beeswax  delivered  here. 

The  last  few  weeks  we  have  had  several  heavy 
frosts  throughout  the  Rocky  Mountain  section  which 
has  destroyed  all  fruit  bloom  and  is  quite  a  severe 
set  back  to  the  bees  of  this  section. 

Colorado  Honey  Producers  Asso. 

F.   RAUCHFUSS,  Mgr. 
Denver  Apr.  30,  '07 


CINCINNATI  HONEY  MARKET-There  is  noth- 
ing new  in  the  honey  market,  excepting  that  this 
part  of  the  country  is  bare  of  comb  honey;  and  it  is 
well,  for  consumers  will  appreciate  the  new  crop 
more  when  it  arrives. 

We  are  selling  extracted  amber  honey  in  barrels 
at  5!4  to  6!-2  cts.  Fancy  table  honey,  8J4  to  9  cts., 
in  crates  of  two  sixty-pound  cans. 

For  choice  yellow  beeswax,  free  from  dirt,  we  are 
paying  32c.  cash,  and  35c.  in  trade  delivered     ere. 
THE  FRED.   W.  MUTH  CO. 
51  Walnut  St.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
April    17,  '07. 


CHICAGO  The  market  is  not  crowded;  yet,  con- 
sidering the  season,  there  is  about  enough  of  all 
grades  except  the  best  comb  and  extracted.  We 
quote  as  follows:  Fancy  white.  16c;  No.  1  white, 
14c  to  15c:  fancy  amber,  12c;  No.  1  amber  9c  to 
10c;  fancy  dark,  9c  to  12c:  No.  1  dark.  8c;  white 
extracted,  7c  to  8c:  amber  6c  to  7^c:  dark,  6c. 
Beeswax,  30c  per  lb. 

R.  A.  BURNETT  &  CO., 
March  4,  1  907.  1  99  So.  Water  Street. 


TOLEDO-  The  market  here  is  about  cleaned  up  of 
fancy  honey,  and  very  little  is  being  offered,  and 
not  so  much  demand  as  is  usual  at  this  time  of  the 
year.    There   is   more  demand  for  extracted. 

We  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  those  having  ex- 
tracted to  sell.  We  quote  as  follows  :  Fancy  white, 
1  7c  to  18c;  No.  1  white,  1  6c  to  1  7c:  fancy  amber, 
1  5c:  white,  extracted,  7540  to  8c;  amber,  7c  to  7%c. 
Beeswax,  30c  to  32c. 

THE  GRIGGS  BROS.  &  NICHOLS  CO., 
March  5,  1907.  Toledo.  Ohio. 


There  is  not  much  activity  at  this  season  of  the 
year  in  either  comb  or  extracted  honey.  Stocks  are 
fairly  well  cleaned  up. 

There  is  a  good  demand  at  the  present  time  for 
beeswax,  which  can  be  placed  at  satisfactory  prices. 
We  quote  as  follows;  Fancy  White  16  cts.,  No.  1 
White  15  cts..  No.  2  White  1  1  cts.  to  13  cts.,  White 
Extracted  6'/2  to  7^  cts.  Amber  Extracted  S'Ato  iVz 
cts..  Beeswax.  30  to  33  cts. 

S.  T.  FISH  &  CO. 
189  S.  Water  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
April  30-07 


QUEENS 

of  Moore's  Strain  of  Italians  produce 
workers  tliat  fill  the  supers  and  are  not 
inclined  to  swarm.  They  have  won  a 
world-wide  reputation  for  honey  gather- 
ing, hardness,  gentleness,  etc. 

Mr.  W.  Z.  Hutchinson.  Editor  of  The 
Bee  Keepers"  Review,  Flint,  Mich.,  says: 

"As  workers  I  have  never  seen  them  equaled. 
They  seem  possessed  of  a  steady,  quiet  determina- 
tion that  enabled  them  to  lay  up  surplus  ahead  of 
others.    Easier  bees  to  handle  1  have  never  seen." 

My  queens  are  all  bred  from  my  best  long-tongued 
three-banded  red  clover  stock  (no  other  race  bred  in 
my  apiaries!  and  the  cells  are  built  in  strong  colon- 
ies well  supplied  with  young  bees. 

Libe.al  feeding  is  practiced  whenever  there  is  a 
scarcity  of  nectar.  The  ripe  cells  are  given  direct 
to  nuclei.  Where  the  queens  hatch  and  have  their 
freedom  until  they  are  ready  to  mail. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  my  queens 
have  given  such  good  satisfaction. 

Prices  for  June:  Untested  queens,  SI. 00  each: 
six.  S5.00:  dozen,  59.00.  Select  untested.  SI. 25 
each;  six,  S6.00;  dozen,  SI  I.UO.  Safe  arrival  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed.     Descriptive  circular  fee. 

Address  J.  P.  MOORE. 

Queen  Breeder, 
R.  F.   D.  No.  1.  Morgan,  Ky. 


It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  many  bee-keepers  are 
satisfied  to  produce  year  after  year  a  very  ordinary 
grade  of  honey  as  regards  its  appearance,  when  by 
a  little  more  care,  and  having  more  suitable 
fixtures,  and  by  taking  the  honey  from  the  hive  at 
just  the  ri2ht  time,  a  much  larger  percentage  of 
"fancy"  or  "extra  fancy"  honey  could  be  produced, 
which  would  sell  at  a  much  higher  price.  The  ex- 
perience of  honey  merchants  generally  is  that  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  large  stocks  of  fancy 
or  extra  fancy,  even  when  the  market  is  dull.  It  is 
the  inferior  grades  that  suffer  most  at  these  times. 
We  believe,  too,  that  bee-keepers  would  be  very 
much  satisfied  with  their  season's  work  if  their  best 
efforts  were  made  to  produce  a  really  fine  product. 
To  increase  further  the  interest  in  exti  a  fancy  honey, 
the  following  prizes  are  offered  for  honey  produced 
in  Danzenbaker  hives  during  the  year  1907,  under 
the  following  conditions  : 

FIRST.— As  above  stated  the  honey  must  be  pro- 
duced in  a  Danzenbaker  hive,  either  the  present 
style  or  any  Danzenbaker  hive  that  has  been  put  out 
within  the  last  few  years.  These  hives  may  be  had 
of  any  dealer  in  bee-keepers'  supplies  in  any  part  of 
the  country. 

SECOND— For  Classes  1  and  2  we  require  a  ship- 
ment of  approximately  the  amount  stated,  to  be 
made  by  the  bee-keeper  direct  to  us  at  IVledina. 
After  the  prizes  have  been  awarded  the  honey  en- 
tered for  competition  in  Class  1  or  2  will  be  held 
subject  to  the  instructions  of  the  producer.  We  will 
sell  it  at  a  five  per  cent,  commission  or  we  will  ship 
it  to  any  point  direct  by  freight  or  express.  There 
being  good  honey  mari<ets  in  our  immediate  vicinity 
such  as  Columbus.  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Buffalo 
and  Pittsburg,  it  can  be  disposed  of  without  difficulty 
at  good  market  prices,  and  the  shipper  will  not  have 
to  lose  a  good  market  by  shipping  it  here.  Neither 
the  honey  awarded  a  prize  nor  that  which  obtained 
no  prize  is  to  be  our  property,  but  will  be  sold  sub- 
ject to  the  instructions  of  the  producer  who  sends  it 
to  us.  We  are  interested  only  in  inspecting  it  to 
award  the  prizes. 

THIRD — For  all  honey  submitted  for  prizes  we 
must  have  a  definite  statement  from  the  producer 
regarding  the  conditions  under  which  it  was  pro- 
duced, whether  a  light  or  heavy  flow  of  honey,  how 
the  colony  was  handled,  how  many  colonies  in  the 
yard,  from  what  source  produced,  etc. 

FOURTH  For  Classes  3,  4  and  5,  we  must,  in 
addition  to  the  above  report,  have  the  signature  of 
two   witnesses  certifying  to  the  correctness  of  the 


report.  If  the  party  who  sends  us  the  report  for  the 
competition  is  well  known  to  us  we  shall  not  require 
these  witnesses.  References  may  be  given  instead 
of  the  signature  of  witnesses  if  desired.  All  parties 
intending  to  compete  for  these  prizes  should  send 
for  blanks  which  we  shall  furnish,  on  which  the  . 
report  may  be  made  out. 

FIFTH— It  will  be  noticed  in  the  last  three  classes, 
three  to  five  inclusive,  that  it  is  not  at  all  necessary 
to  send  us  the  honey  — all  we  require  is  a  report. 

SIXTH-  We  reserve  the  right  to  limit  the  number 
of  awards  in  each  class,  or  to  make  no  awards  in  a 
class  if  their  are  no  satisfactory  entries  for  the  same. 

SEVENTH— No  contestant  will  be  awarded  more 
than  one  prize  in  each  class,  but  may  make  two 
entries  if  desired— one  in  Class  1  or  2,  and  another 
in  Class  3,  4  or  5. 

The  classifications  for  the  prizes  are  as  follows  : 

Class  1.— For  best  shipment  of  200  lbs.  of  comb 
honey  in  Danzenbaker  sections. 

Class  2. — For  best  case  of  comb  honey  in  Dan- 
zenbaker sections. 

Class  3.— For  best  report  of  yield  from  single 
colony  in  Danzenbaker  hive. 

Class  4.— For  best  report  of  yield  from  five  col- 
onies in  Danzenbaker  hives. 

Class  5— For  best  report  of  general  results  from 
use  of  Danzenbaker  hive. 

For  each  class  there  will  be  ten  prizes  as  follows  • 


FiRST.-SlO.OO. 
Second.— $7.00. 
Third.— S5. 00. 
Fourth.— $2.00. 
Fifth  to  Tenth. — 
$1.00  each. 


Five  Classes. 

Ten   Prizes    for   each 

Class. 
Fifty  Prizes  in  all. 


This  is  the  time  to  decide  to  enter  this  competition. 
No  matter  where  you  live,  whether  in  the  United 
States  or  elsewhere,  you  can  certainly  find  one 
class  in  which  you  can  make  an  entry;  and  as  there 
are  ten  prizes  in  each  class  we  believe  that  no  one 
will  be  greatly  disappointed  in  the  results  unless  i 
is  ourselves,  and  we  hope  that  we  shall  not  be,  but 
see  a  large  number  of  entries.  Even  if  you  fail  to 
get  a  prize,  you  will  doubtless  have  increeised  the 
value  of  your  own  product  by  your  efforts  to  pro- 
duce some  big  results  or  an  extra  quality  of  honey. 


The  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Medina,  Ohio. 


June,   1907. 


Flint,  Michigan,  $1.00  a  Year 
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Advertising  Rates. 


All  advertisements  will  be  inserted  at  a  rate  of 
15  cents  per  line.  Nonpareil  space,  each  insertion; 
12Hnes  Nonpareil  space  make  1  inch.  Discounts 
will  be  given  as  follows  : 

On  10  lines  and  upwards,  3  times,  5  per  cent;  6 
times,  15  per  cent;  9  times,  25  per  cent;  12  times, 
35  per  cent. 

On  20  lines  and  upwards,  3  times.  10  per  cent, 
6  times,  20  per  cent;  9  times,  30  per  cent;  1  5  times, 
40  per  cent. 

On  30  lines  and  upwards,  3  times.  20  per  cent;  6 
times,  30  per  cent;  15  times  40  percent;  12  times 
50  per  cent. 


Objects  of  the  Association. 

TO     promote    and    protect    the    interests    of    its 
members. 
To  prevent  the  adulteration  of  honey. 

Annual  Membersbip  $i.oo. 

Send  dues  to  Treasurer. 
L.  A.  AsPiNWALL,  Jackscn,  Mich. 

President. 

G=0   E.  Hilton,  Frem.ont,  Mich. 

Vice-President. 

Jas.  A.  Green,  Giand  Junction,  Colo. 
Secretary. 
N.  E.  France.  Platteville,  Wis. 

Gen.  Manager  and  Treasurer. 


Board  of  Directors. 

Wm.  McEvoy,  Woodburn,  Ont 
R.L.Taylor,   Lapeer,  Mich. 

Udo  Toeppepwein,  San  Antonio,  lex. 
R.  C.  Atkin,  Loveland,  Colorado. 
P  H.  Elwood,  StarkviUe,  N.  Y 
E.  Whitccmb,  Friend,  Neb. 
Jas.  A.  Stone,  Springfield,  Ills. 

G   M.  Doolittle,  Borodino,  N.  Y. 
R.  A.  HOLEKAMP,  St.  Louis   Mo. 
M   H   Mendelson,  Ventura,  oai. 
■    C   A.  Hatch,  Richland  Cen. 
F  Wilcox.  Mauston,  Wis 


Clubbing  List. 

I  will  send  the  Review  with— 

Gleanings,  (new) ■•;•■••  V  ••  p°„°^. ^\]l 

American  Bee  Journal,  (new)...(   i  oo) i.75 

Canadian  Bee  Journal (   ^-oo) i-75 

American  Bee  Keeper (     -SO) -4 

Ohio  Farmer \  ^■°°{ 'i^ 

Farm  Journal  ( Ph.la) (     -5°) -^^ 

Rural  New  Yorker (   i.o^)     ...   1.85 

The  Century }  4°°   ]g 

Michigan  Farmer 00    -^5 

Prairie  Farmer.. \-<^\ '75 

American  Agriculturist V  ,ToV Vis 

Country  Gentleman 2-5o   3-5 

Harper's  Magazine (  4.°°) •*';^ 

Harper's  Weekly •  •  •  •  •  (  4-^\ 4-^° 

Vmith.s' Companion....  (new)...       i  75   ^-^5 

...(   1. 00) J  90 

..    (   I  00) I  75 


Wis. 


1  Names  of  Bee-Keepers  | 


type:  writte'^ 


The  names  of  my  customers,  ^"d  °f  those  askmg 

1      -„v^;q,c    v-,avp>  hppn   saved  ana   wruien  m 

^°hnnT''TheTare  sIveialThousand  all   arranged 

nf  do  lars  1  would  furnish  it  to  advertisers  or  others 
a  S2  00  per  thousand  names.  The  former  price 
was  S2  50  per  1000,  but  1  now  have  a  typewriter 
Tnd  by  using  the  manifold  process  1  can  furnish 
them  at  I2  00.  A  manufacturer  who  wishes  for  a 
hit  of  the  names  of  tee-keepers  in  his  own  State 
on  V  or  possibly  in  the  adjoining  States,  can  be 
■  aSmmo'dated.  Here  is  a  list  of  the  States  and  the 
number  of  names  in  each  btate. 


Youth-s'  Com  par 
Cosmopolitan. 
Success 


Arizona  46 
Ark....  82 
Ala..  .  80 
Calif...  378 
Colo...  228 
Canada  1200 
Coiui..  162 
DaV... 
Del  ..  . 

Fla... 

Ga.... 

Ind... 

Ills... 

Iowa. 


25 

18 
100 
90 

744 
1375 
800 


Ky 

Kans.. 

La 

Mo 

Minn.. 
Mich... 
Mass.. . 

Md 

Maine 
Miss.. 
N.  Y..  . 
Neb..  . 
N.  J... 
N.  H. 


182 

350 

38 

500 

334 

1770 

275 

94 

270 

70 

1700 

. .  345 

.   no 

..'58 


N.   C 60 

New  Mex.  54 
Oregon..  109 
Ohio...  i30t 
Penn . . 
R.  I... 
S.  C... 
Tenn . . 
Tex... 

Utah 68 

Vt 205 

Va 182 

W.  Va....i78 

Wash 122 

Wis 620 


912 
46 
40 

176 

270 


Z.  HUTCHINSON,  Flint,  Mich 


Honey  Quotations 


The  following  rules  for  grading  honey  were 
adopted  by  the  North  American  Bee-Keepers'  Asso- 
ciation, at  the  Washington  meeting,  and,  so  far  as 
possible,  quotations  are  made  according  to  these 
rules  ; 

Fancy- All  sections  to  be  well  filled;  combs 
straight,  of  even  thickness,  and  firmly  attached  to 
all  four  sides:  both  wood  and  comb  unsoiled  by 
travel-stain  or  otherwise:  all  the  cells  sealed  except 
the  row  of  cells  next  the  wood. 

No.  1.— All  sections  well  filled,  but  combs  un- 
even or  crooked,  detached  at  the  bottom,  or  with  but 
few  cells  unsealed;  both  wood  and  comb  unsoiled 
by  travel-stain  or  otherwise. 

In  addition  to  this  the  honey  is  to  be  classified 
according  to  color,  using  the  terms  white,  amber 
and  dark.  That  is,  there  will  be  "fancy  white," 
"No.  1,  dark,"  etc. 


The  prices  given  in  the  following  quotations  are 
those  at  which  the  dealers  sell  to  the  grocers.  From 
these  prices  must  be  deducted  freight,  cartage  and 
commission— the  balance  being  sent  to  the  shipper. 
Commission  is  ten  per  cent;  except  that  a  few  deal- 
ers charge  only  five  per  cent,  when  a  shipment  sells 
for  as  much  as  one  hundred  dollars. 


Comb  honey  is  well  cleaned  up,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  dark  and  buckwheat  for  which  there  is  no 
demand. 

Choice  grades  of  extracted  are  in  fair  demand — 
supply  quite  large. 

Beeswax  firm  and  wanted.  We  quote  as  follows: 
Fancy  white  15  cts..  No.  I  white  13  to  14  cts.,  Fancy 
amber  II  to  12  cts.,  White  Extracted  8  to  8V2  cts., 
Amber  extracted  7  to  7J/2  cts..  Dark  extracted  6  cts. 
Beeswax    31  to  32  cts. 

HILDRETH  &  SEGELKEN 
April  30, '07,  New   York. 


This  market  is  now  entirely  cleaned  up  of  good 
white  comb  honey,  and  we  solicit  shipments  which 
will  find  ready  sale.  We  are  quoting  white  extract- 
ed honey  at  from  7'2  to  8'j,  and  light  amber  6>+  to 
7^2.  We  are  paying  27  cents  for  good  clean  yellow 
beeswax  delivered  here. 

The  last  few  weeks  we  have  had  several  heavy 
frosts  throughout  the  Rocky  Mountain  section  which 
has  destroyed  all  fruit  bloom  and  is  quite  a  severe 
set  hack  to  the  bees  of  this  section. 

Colorado  Honey  Producers  Asso. 

F.  RAUCHFUSS,  Mgr. 
Denver  Apr.  30,  '07 


CINCINNATI  HONEY  MARKET— There  is  noth- 
ing new  in  the  honey  market,  excepting  that  this 
part  of  the  country  is  bare  of  comb  honey;  and  it  is 
well,  for  consumers  will  appreciate  the  new  crop 
more  when  it  arrives, 

We  are  selling  extracted  amber  honey  in  barrels 
at  5/1?  to  6 '2  cts.  Fancy  table  honey,  8^  to  9  cts., 
in  crates  of  two  sixty-pound  cans. 

For  choice  yellow  beeswax,  free  from  dirt,  we  are 
paying  32c.  cash,  and  35c.  in  trade  delivered  here. 
THE  FRED.  W.  MUTH  CO. 
51  Walnut  St.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
April   17,  '07. 


KANSAS  CITY-  Market  firm  on  both  comb  and 
extracted  honey  with  limited  supply.  There  is  also 
a  good  demand  for  beeswax.  We  quote  as  follows 
on  cases  of  24  sections  :  Fancy  white,  S3. 25;  No. 
1  white,  S3. 00:  No.  1  amber,  S2.75c;  white  ex- 
tracted, 7c  to   7'Ac:  beeswax,  25  c  to  28c. 

WALKER-BREWSTER  GROCER  CO., 
423  Walnut  St 
March  6,  1907.  Kansas  Citv.  Mo. 


CHICAGO  The  market  is  not  crowded;  yet,  con- 
sidering the  season,  there  is  about  enough  of  all 
grades  except  the  best  comb  and  extracted.  We 
quote  as  follows:  Fancy  white,  16c;  No.  1  white, 
14c  to  15c;  fancy  amber,  12c;  No,  I  amber  9c  to 
10c:  fancy  dark,  9c  to  12c;  No.  1  dark,  8c;  white 
extracted,  7c  to  8c;  amber  6c  to  7'Ac;  dark,  6c. 
Beeswax,  30c  per  lb. 

R.  A.  BURNETT  &  CO., 
March  4,  1  907.  1 99  So.  Water  Street. 


TOLEDO  The  market  here  is  about  cleaned  up  of 
fancy  honey,  and  very  little  is  being  offered,  and 
not  so  much  demand  as  is  usual  at  this  time  of  the 
year.    There   is   more  demand  for  extracted. 

We  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  those  having  ex- 
tracted to  sell.  We  quote  as  follows  :  Fancy  white, 
1  7c  to  18c:  No.  I  white,  1  6c  to  1  7c;  fancy  amber, 
15c;  white,  extracted,  7%c  to  8c;  amber,  7c  to  7^c. 
Beeswax,  30c  to  32c. 

THE  GRIGGS  BROS.  &  NICHOLS  CO., 
March  5,  1907.  Toledo.  Ohio. 


There  is  not  much  activity  at  this  seeison  of  the 
year  in  either  comb  or  extracted  honey.  Stocks  are 
fairly  well  cleaned  up. 

There  is  a  good  demand  at  the  present  time  for 
beeswax,  which  can  be  placed  at  satisfactory  prices. 
We  quote  as  follows:  Fancy  White  16  cts..  No.  1 
White  15  cts..  No.  2  White  1  1  cts.  to  13  cts..  White 
Extracted  6'/4  to  7J^  cts.  Amber  Extracted  5}^  to  6^ 
cts..  Beeswax,  30  to  33  cts. 

S.  T.  FISH  &  CO. 
189  S.  Water  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
April  30-07 


QUEENS 

of  Moore's  Strain  of  Italians  produce 
workers  ttiat  fill  the  supers  and  are  not 
inclined  to  swarm.  They  have  won  a 
world-wide  reputation  for  honey  gather- 
ing, hardness,  gentleness,  etc. 

Mr.  W.  Z.  Hutchinson.  Editor  of  The 
Bee  Keepers"  Review,  Flint,  Mich.,  says: 

"As  workers  1  have  never  seen  them  equaled. 
They  seem  possessed  of  a  steady,  quiet  determina- 
tion that  enabled  them  to  lay  up  surplus  ahead  of 
others.    Easier  bees  to  handle  I  have  never  seen." 

My  queens  are  all  bred  from  my  best  long-tongued 
three-banded  red  clover  stock  (no  other  race  bred  in 
my  apiariesi  and  the  cells  are  built  in  strong  colon- 
ies well  supplied  with  young  bees. 

Liberal  feeding  is  practiced  whenever  there  is  a 
scarcity  of  nectar.  The  ripe  cells  are  given  direct 
to  nuclei.  Where  the  queens  hatch  and  have  their 
freedom  until  they  are  ready  to  mail. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  my  queens 
have  given  such  good  satisfaction. 

Prices  for  June:  Untested  queens,  SI. 00  each; 
six,  S5.00:  dozen,  S9.00.  Select  untested,  SI. 25 
each;  six,  S6.00;  dozen,  SI  I.UO.  Safe  arrival  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed.    Descriptive  circular  free. 

Address  J.  P-  MOORE, 

Queen  Breeder, 
R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Morgan,  Ky. 


ITALIAN  QUEENS 

From  Ideal  and  Green  Valley  apiaries.  Guaranteed 
to  please,  or  money  refunded.  These  bees  just  roll 
in  the  honey.  No  better  hustlers.  Ten  per  cent, 
discount  on  all  orders.  Write  for  free  circular  and 
price  list.  ISAAC  F.  MILLER, 

6-07-2t  Reynoldsville,  Penn. 


It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  many  bee-keepers  are 
satisfied  to  produce  year  after  year  a  very  ordinary 
grade  of  tioney  as  regards  its  appearance,  when  by 
a  little  more  care,  and  having  more  suitable 
fixtures,  and  by  tal<ing  the  honey  from  the  hive  at 
just  the  ri^ht  time,  a  much  larger  percentage  of 
"fancy"  or  'extra  fancy"  honey  could  be  produced, 
which  would  sell  at  a  much  higher  price.  The  ex- 
perience of  honey  merchants  generally  is  that  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  large  stocl<s  of  fancy 
or  extra  fancy,  even  when  the  market  is  dull.  It  is 
the  inferior  grades  that  suffer  most  at  these  times. 
We  believe,  too,  that  bee-keepers  would  be  very 
much  satisfied  with  their  season's  work  if  their  best 
efforts  were  made  to  produce  a  really  fine  product. 
To  increase  further  the  interest  in  extra  fancy  honey, 
the  following  prizes  are  offered  for  honey  produced 
in  Danzenbaker  hives  during  the  year  1907,  under 
the  following  conditions  : 

FIRST.— As  above  stated  the  honey  must  be  pro- 
duced in  a  Danzenbaker  hive,  either  the  present 
style  or  any  Danzenbaker  hive  that  has  been  put  out 
within  the  last  few  years.  These  hives  may  be  had 
of  any  dealer  in  bee-keepers'  supplies  in  any  part  of 
the  country. 

SECOND— For  Classes  1  and  2  we  require  a  ship- 
ment of  approximately  the  amount  stated,  to  be 
made  by  the  bee-keeper  direct  to  us  at  Medina. 
After  the  prizes  have  been  awarded  the  honey  en- 
tered for  competition  in  Class  1  or  2  will  be  held 
subject  to  the  instructions  of  the  producer.  We  will 
sell  it  at  a  five  per  cent,  commission  or  we  will  ship 
it  to  any  point  direct  by  freighter  express.  There 
being  good  honey  markets  in  our  immediate  vicinity 
such  as  Columbus,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Buffalo 
and  Pittsburg,  it  can  be  disposed  of  without  difficulty 
at  good  market  prices,  and  the  shipper  will  not  have 
to  lose  a  good  market  by  shipping  it  here.  Neither 
the  honey  awarded  a  prize  nor  that  which  obtained 
no  prize  is  to  be  our  property,  but  will  be  sold  sub- 
ject to  the  instructions  of  the  producer  who  sends  it 
to  us.  We  are  interested  only  in  inspecting  it  to 
award  the  prizes. 

THIRD— For  all  honey  submitted  for  prizes  we 
must  have  a  definite  statement  from  the  producer 
regarding  the  conditions  under  which  it  was  pro- 
duced, whether  a  light  or  heavy  flow  of  honey,  how 
the  colony  was  handled,  how  many  colonies  in  the 
yard,  from  what  source  produced,  etc. 

FOURTH— For  Classes  3,  4  and  5,  we  must,  in 
addition  to  the  above  report,  have  the  signature  of 
two   witnesses  certifying  to  the  correctness  of  the 


report.  If  the  party  who  sends  us  the  report  for  the 
competition  is  well  known  to  us  we  shall  not  require 
these  witnesses.  References  may  be  given  instead 
of  the  signature  of  witnesses  if  desired.  All  parties 
intending  to  compete  for  these  prizes  should  send 
for  blanks  which  we  shall  furnish,  on  which  the 
report  may  be  made  out. 

FIFTH— It  will  be  noticed  in  the  last  three  classes, 
three  to  five  inclusive,  that  it  is  not  at  all  necessary 
to  send  us  the  honey— all  we  require  is  a  report. 

SIXTH  We  reserve  the  right  to  limit  the  number 
of  awards  in  each  class,  or  to  make  no  awards  in  a 
class  if  their  are  no  satisfactory  entries  for  the  same. 

SEVENTH— No  contestant  will  be  awarded  more 
than  one  prize  in  each  class,  but  may  make  two 
entries  if  desired— one  in  Class  1  or  2,  and  another 
in  Class  3,  4  or  5. 

The  classifications  for  the  prizes  are  as  follows  : 

Class  1  .—For  best  shipment  of  200  lbs.  of  comb 
honey  in  Danzenbaker  sections. 

Class  2. — For  best  case  of  comb  honey  in  Dan- 
zenbaker sections. 

Class  3.— For  best  report  of  yield  from  single 
colony  in  Danzenbaker  hive. 

Class  4.— For  best  report  of  yield  from  five  col- 
onies in  Danzenbaker  hives. 

Class  5— For  best  report  of  general  results  from 
use  of  Danzenbaker  hive. 

For  each  class  there  will  be  ten  prizes  as  follows  • 


First.— SIO. 00. 
Second.— S7. 00. 
Third.— S5. 00. 
Fourth.— S2. 00. 
Fifth  to  Tenth. — 
SI. 00  each. 


Five  Classes. 


Ten  Prizes   for   each 

Class. 
Fifty"Prizes  in'all. 


This  is  the  time  to  decide  to  enter  this  competition. 
No  matter  where  you  live,  whether  in  the  United 
States  or  elsewhere,  you  can  certainly  find  one 
class  in  which  you  can  make  an  entry;  and  as  there 
are  ten  prizes  in  each  class  we  believe  that  no  one 
will  be  greatly  disappointed  in  the  results  unless  i 
is  ourselves,  and  we  hope  that  we  shall  not  be,  but 
see  a  large  number  of  entries.  Even  if  you  fail  to 
get  a  prize,  you  will  doubtless  have  increased  the 
value  of  your  own  product  by  your  efforts  to  pro- 
duce some  big  results  or  an  extra  quality  of  honey. 


The  A.  I.  ROOT  GO.,  Medina,  Ohio. 


July,   1907. 
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Flint,  Michigan,    Jaly  15,  1907. 


Advertising  Rates. 


All  advertisements  will  be  inserted  at  a  rate  of 
15  cents  per  line.  Nonpareil  space,  each  insertion; 
12  lines  Nonpareil  space  make  1  inch.  Discounts 
will  be  given  as  follows  : 

On  10  lines  and  upwards,  3  times,  5  per  cent;  6 
times,  15  per  cent;  9  times,  25  per  cent;  12  times, 
35  per  cent. 

On  20  lines  and  upwards,  3  times,  10  per  cent; 
6  times,  20  percent;  9  times,  30  per  cent;  15  times, 
40  per  cent. 

On  30  lines  and  upwards,  3  times,  20  per  cent;  6 
times,  30  per  cent;  15  times  40  per  cent;  12  times 
50  per  cent. 


Clubbing  List. 


I  will  send  the  Review  with — 

Gleanings,  (new) (| 

American  Bee  Journal,  (new)...( 

Canadian  Bee  Journal ( 

American  Bee  Keeper ( 

Ohio  Farmer ( 

Farm  Journal  (Phila) ( 

Rural  New  Yorker ( 

The  Century ( 

Michigan  Farmer f 

Prairie  Farmer ( 

American  Agriculturist ( 

Country  Gentleman ( 

Harper's  Magazine ( 

Harper's  Weekly ( 

Youths'  Companion (new) ( 

Cosmopolitan ( 

Success ( 


I  00) $1  75 

I  00) 1.75 

i-oo) 1.75 

■50) 1.40 

i-oo) 1.75 

.50) I -2° 

1. 00) 1.85 

400) 4-5° 

1. 00) 1.65 

i-oo) 1.75 

I  00) 1-75 

250) 3- 15 

4.00) 4.10 

4.00) 4.20 

I  75) 2.35 

1.00) igo 

i.oo) 1.75 


National  Bee-Keepers' 
Association. 


Objects  of  the  Association. 

TO     promote    and    protect    the    interests    of   its 
members. 
To  prevent  the  adulteration  of  honey. 


Annual  Membership  $1.00. 

Send  dues  to  Treasurer. 
L.  A.  AspiNWALL,  Jackson,  Mich. 

President. 
Geo.  E.  Hilton,  Fremont,  Mich. 

Vice-President. 
Jas.  a.  Green,  Grand  Junction,  Colo. 
Secretary. 
N.  E.  France.  Platteville,  Wis. 

Gen.  Manager  and  Treasurer. 

Hoard  of  Directors. 

Wm.  McEvov,  Woodburn.  Ont. 
R.  L.  Taylor,   Lapeer,  Mich. 

Udo  Toeppepwein,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 
R.  C.  AiKiN,  Loveland,  Colorado. 
P.  H.  Elwood,  Starkville,  N.  Y. 

E.  Whitcomb,  Friend,  Neb. 
Jas.  a.  Stone,  Springfield,  Ills. 

G.  M.  Doolittle,  Borodino,  N.  Y. 
R.  A.  Holekamp,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
M.  H.  Mendelson,  Ventura,  Cal. 

C.  A.  Hatch,  Richland  Cen.,  Wis. 

F.  Wilcox,  Mauston,  Wis. 


I  Names  of  fiee-Keepers  i 

a  XYRE  WRi-rnre:N  B 

m  B 

The  names  of  my  customers,  and  of  those  asking 
for  sample  copies,  have  been  saved  and  written  in 
a  book.  There  are  several  thousand  all  arranged 
alphabetically  (in  the  largest  States),  and,  though 
this  list  has  been  secured  at  an  expense  of  hundreds 
of  dollars,  1  would  furnish  it  to  advertisers  or  others 
at  $2.00  per  thousand  names.  The  former  price 
was  S2.50  per  1000,  but  1  now  have  a  typewriter, 
and  by  using  the  manifold  process,  1  can  furnish 
them  at  S2.00.  A  manufacturer  who  wishes  for  a 
list  of  the  names  of  bee-keepers  in  his  own  State 
only,  or  possibly  in  the  adjoining  States,  can  be 
■accommodated.  Here  is  a  list  of  the  States  and  the 
number  of  names  in  each  State. 


Arizona  46 
Ark....  82 
Ala..  .  80 
Calif...  378 
Colo...  228 
Canada  1200 
Cono..    162 


DaV-.. 
Del . . . 
Fla... 
Ga.... 
Ind... 
Ills... 
Iowa. 


25 
18 
100 
90 
744 
J375 
800 


N.    C 60 

New  Mex.  54 
Oregon . .  109 
Ohio...  130C 
Penn.. . .  912 
R.  I. 
S.  C. 
Tenn 
Tex. 

Utah 68 

Vt 205 

Va 182 

W.  Va....i78 

Wash 122 

Wis 620 


W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON,  Flint,  Mich 


Ky 

Kans.. 

La 

Mo 

Minn.. 
Mich... 
Mass... 

Md 

Maine 
Miss.. . 
N.  Y..  . 
Neb..  .. 
N.  J. 
N.  H.    . 


182 

350 

38 

500 

334 

1770 

275 

94 

270 

70 

1700 

•345 

130 

158 


46 
40 
176 
270 


Honey  Ouotalions 


The  following  rules  for  grading  honey  were 
adopted  by  the  North  American  Bee-Keepers'  Asso- 
ciation, at  the  Washington  meeting,  and,  so  far  as 
possible,  quotations  are  made  according  to  these 
rules  : 

Fancy- All  sections  to  be  well  filled:  combs 
straight,  of  even  thickness,  and  firmly  attached  to 
all  four  sides;  both  wood  and  comb  unsoiled  by 
travel-stain  or  otherwise;  all  the  cells  sealed  except 
the  row  of  cells  next  the  wood. 

No.  1.— All  sections  well  filled,  but  combs  un- 
even or  crooked,  detached  at  the  bottom,  or  with  but 
few  cells  unsealed;  both  wood  and  comb  unsoiled 
by  travel-stain  or  otherwise. 

In  addition  to  this  the  honey  is  to  be  classified 
according  to  color,  using  the  terms  white,  amber 
and  dark.  That  is,  there  will  be  "fancy  white," 
"No.  1,  dark,"  etc. 


The  prices  given  in  the  following  quotations  are 
those  at  which  the  dealers  sell  to  the  grocers.  From 
these  prices  must  be  deducted  freight,  cartage  and 
commission -the  balance  being  sent  to  the  shipper. 
Commission  is  ten  per  cent;  except  that  a  few  deal- 
ers charge  only  five  per  cent,  when  a  shipment  sells 
for  as  much  as  one  hundred  dollars. 


KANSAS  CITY  -The  stock  of  old  honey  is  well 
cleaned  up;  and  some  new  is  coming  in.  The  de- 
mand is  good  at  quotations,  which  are  as  follows 
for  24-pound  case:  No.  1  white  S3. 50,  No.  1  amber 
S3. 25,  white,  extracted  Sets,  amber,  extracted  7%o 
Beeswax  25  to  28  cts. 

WALKER  BREWSTER  GRO.  CO. 
July  5.  1907.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


NEW  YORK— There  is  a  fair  demand  for  white 
amber  honey;  none  for  dark.  But  extracted  is  in 
good  demand  for  all  grades  and  supply  rather  light. 
Beeswax  is  rather  weakening.  We  quote  as  follows: 
Fancy  white  15  cts.  No.  1  white  14  cts,  fancy  am- 
ber 12  cts.  No.  1  amber  1  1  cts,  white,  extracted  8 
to  8!4  cts,  amber  extracted,  7  to  7H  cts,  dark,  ex- 
tracted 6  to  654  cts.  Beeswax  30  to  31  cts, 

HILDRETH  &  SEGELKEN 
July  8,  1907.  New  York. 


This  market  is  now  entirely  cleaned  up  of  good 
white  comb  honey,  and  we  solicit  shipments  which 
will  find  ready  sale.  We  are  quoting  white  extract- 
ed honey  at  from  7'2  to  8'.,,  and  light  amber  6:^4  to 
T/2.  We  are  paying  27  cents  for  good  clean  yellow 
beeswax  delivered  here. 

The  last  few  weeks  we  have  had  several  heavy 
frosts  throughout  the  Rocky  Mountain  section  which 
has  destroyed  all  fruit  bloom  and  is  quite  a  severe 
set  back  to  the  bees  of  this  section. 

Colorado  Honey  Producers  Asso. 

F.  RAUCHFUSS,  Mgr. 
Denver  Apr.  30,  '07 


CINCINNATI  HONEY  MARKET— The  demand 
for  extracted  honey  does  not  come  up  to  expecta- 
tions, which  is  probably  due  to  the  lateness  of  the 
season.  Quotations  range  about  the  same  as  re- 
cently published.  Amber  in  barrels  at  5^c.  to  6>4C 
according  to  the  quality.  Fancy  white  extracted 
honey,  in  crates  of  two,  60-lb  cans,  at  9c. 

As  yet,  there  is  no  new  comb  honey  on  the  market. 

We  are  paying  28c.  per  lb.  in  cash,  and  30c.  in 
trade,  delivered  here,  for  choice  yellow  bees  wax 
free  from  dirt. 

THE  FRED  W.  MUTH  GO. 
July  3,  07.  5  1  Walnut  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  . 


CHICAGO- Very  little  honey  of  the  yield  of  1907 
has  come  on  this  market.  What  there  has  in  the 
way  of  white  comb  has  sold  readily  at  16c.  per  lb. 
There  is  no  call  for  other  grades  at  the  present  time. 
Very  little  demand  for  extracted,  and  a  tendency  to 
not  take  it  at  over  7c.  for  the  best  grades  of  White. 
Beeswax  continues  to  sell  well  at  32c. 

R.  A.  BURNETT  &  CO, 
Chicago,  111.,  July  8.  07.  1  99  S.  Water  Sf 


TOLEDO  The  market  here  is  about  cleaned  up  of 
fancy  honey,  and  very  little  is  being  offered,  and 
not  so  much  demand  as  is  usual  at  this  time  of  the 
year.    There   is   more  demand  for  extracted. 

We  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  those  having  ex- 
tracted to  sell.  We  quote  as  follows  ;  Fancy  white, 
17c  to  18c;  No.  1  white,  16c  to  1  7c;  fancy  amber, 
1 5c;  white,  extracted,  IViC,  to  8c;  amber,  7c  to  7^c. 
Beeswax,  30c  to  32c. 

THE  GRIGGS  BROS.  &  NICHOLS  CO., 
March  5,  1907.  Toledo,  Ohio. 


CHICAGO— We  have  had  a  number  of  inquiries 
for  new  comb  honey,  but  our  market  is  entirely 
cleaned  up  on  old  stock  and  no  new  arrivals  to 
speak  of  have  as  yet  been  received.  Look  for  a 
firm  and  active  market  on  new  comb  honey  on  ac- 
count of  scarcity  of  fruits  of  all  kinds.  We  quote  as 
follows;  Fancy  white  16  cts,  No.  1  White  15cts, 
No.  2  white  13  cts,  white  extracted  &V2  to  71-4  cts. 
Amber,  extracted  5  to  5^  cts.  Beeswax  30  to  32c. 
S.  T.  FISH  &C0. 
189  South  Water  St. 
July  3,  1907.  Chicago,  HI. 


QUEENS 

of  Moore's  Strain  of  Italians  produce 
workers  tiiat  fill  the  supers  and  are  not 
inclined  to  swarm.  They  have  won  a 
world-wide  reputation  for  honey  gather- 
ing, hardness,  gentleness,  etc. 

Mr.  W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Editor  of  The 
Bee  Keepers"  Review,  Flint,  Mich.,  says: 

"As  workers  I  have  never  seen  them  equaled. 
They  seem  possessed  of  a  steady,  quiet  determina- 
tion that  enabled  them  to  lay  up  surplus  ahead  of 
others.    Easier  bees  to  handle  1  have  never  seen." 

My  queens  are  all  bred  from  my  best  long-tongued 
three-banded  red  clover  stock  (no  other  race  bred  in 
my  apiaries'  and  the  cells  are  built  in  strong  colon- 
ies well  supplied  with  young  bees^ 

Liberal  feeding  is  practiced  whenever  there  is  a 
scarcity  of  nectar.  The  ripe  cells  are  given  direct 
to  nuclei.  Where  the  queens  hatch  and  have  their 
freedom  until  they  are  ready  to  mail. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  my  queens 
have  given  such  good  satisfaction. 

Untested  queens,  75  cents  each;  six,  for  $4.00; 
one  dozen,  for  S7.50.  Select  untested,  SI. 00 
each;  six,  S5. 00;  dozen,  S9.U0.  Safe  arrival  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed.    Descriptive  circular  free. 

Address  J.  P.  MOORE, 

Queen  Breeder, 
R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Morgan,  Ky. 

Mmes-'s  Red  Clones- 

ITALIAN  QUEENS 

From  Ideal  and  Green  Valley  apiaries.  Guaranteed 
to  please,  or  money  refunded.  These  bees  just  roll 
in  the  honey.  No  better  hustlers.  Ten  per  cent, 
discount  on  all  orders.  Write  for  free  circular  and 
price  list.  ISAAC  F.  MILLER, 

6-07-2t  Reynoldsville,  Penn. 


It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  many  bee-keepers  are 
satisfied  to  produce  year  after  year  a  very  ordinary 
grade  of  honey  as  regards  its  appearance,  when  by 
a  little  more  care,  and  having  more  suitable 
fixtures,  and  by  taking  the  honey  from  the  hive  at 
just  the  right  time,  a  much  la-ger  percentage  of 
"fancy"  or  "extra  fancy"  honey  could  be  produced, 
which  would  sell  at  a  much  higher  price.  The  ex- 
perience of  honey  merchants  generally  is  that  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  large  stocks  of  fancy 
or  extra  fancy,  even  when  the  market  is  dull.  It  is 
the  inferior  grades  that  suffer  most  at  these  times. 
We  believe,  too,  that  bee-keepers  would  be  very 
much  satisfied  with  their  season's  work  if  their  best 
efforts  were  made  to  produce  a  really  fine  product. 
To  increase  further  the  interest  in  extra  fancy  honey, 
the  following  prizes  are  offered  for  honey  produced 
in  Danzenbaker  hives  during  the  year  1907,  under 
the  following  conditions  : 

FIRST.— As  above  stated  the  honey  must  be  pro- 
duced in  a  Danzenbaker  hive,  either  the  present 
style  or  any  Danzenbaker  hive  that  has  been  put  out 
within  the  last  few  years.  These  hives  may  be  had 
of  any  dealer  in  bee-keepers'  supplies  in  any  part  of 
the  country, 

SECOND— For  Classes  1  and  2  we  require  a  ship- 
ment of  approximately  the  amount  stated,  to  be 
made  by  the  bee-keeper  direct  to  us  at  Medina. 
After  the  prizes  have  been  awarded  the  honey  en- 
tered for  competition  in  Class  1  or  2  will  be  held 
subject  to  the  instructions  of  the  producer.  We  will 
sell  it  at  a  five  per  cent,  commission  or  we  will  ship 
it  to  any  point  direct  by  freighter  express.  There 
being  good  honey  markets  in  our  immediate  vicinity 
such  as  Columbus,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Buffalo 
and  Pittsburg,  it  can  be  disposed  of  without  difficulty 
at  good  market  prices,  and  the  shipper  will  not  have 
to  lose  a  good  market  by  shipping  it  here.  Neither 
the  honey  awarded  a  prize  nor  that  which  obtained 
no  prize  is  to  be  our  property,  but  will  be  sold  sub- 
ject to  the  instructions  of  the  producer  who  sends  it 
to  us.  We  are  interested  only  in  inspecting  it  to 
award  the  prizes. 

THIRD — For  all  honey  submitted  for  prizes  we 
must  have  a  definite  statement  from  the  producer 
regarding  the  conditions  under  which  it  was  pro- 
duced, whether  a  light  or  heavy  flow  of  honey,  how 
the  colony  was  handled,  how  many  colonies  in  the 
yard,  from  what  source  produced,  etc. 

FOURTH— For  Classes  3,  4  and  5,  we  must,  in 
addition  to  the  above  report,  have  the  signa  ure  of 
two   witnesses  certifying  to  the  correctness  of  the 


report.  If  the  party  who  sends  us  the  report  for  the 
competition  is  well  known  to  us  we  shall  not  require 
these  witnesses.  References  may  be  given  instead 
of  the  signature  of  witnesses  if  desired.  All  parties 
intending  to  compete  for  these  prizes  should  send 
for  blanks  which  we  shall  furnish,  on  which  the 
report  may  be  made  out 

FIFTH— It  will  be  noticed  in  the  last  three  classes, 
three  to  five  inclusive,  that  it  is  not  at  all  necessary 
to  send  us  the  honey -all  we  require  is  a  report. 

SIXTH"  We  reserve  the  right  to  limit  the  number 
of  awards  in  each  class,  or  to  make  no  awards  in  a 
class  if  their  are  no  satisfactory  entries  for  the  same. 

SEVENTH— No  contestant  will  be  awarded  more 
than  one  prize  in  each  class,  but  may  make  two 
entries  if  desired  -one  in  Class  1  or  2,  and  another 
in  Class  3,  4  or  5. 

The  classifications  for  the  prizes' are  as  follows  : 

Class  1.— For  best  shipment  of  200  lbs.  of  comb 
honey  in  Danzenbaker  sections. 

Class  2.— For  best  case  of  comb  honey  in  Dan- 
zenbaker sections. 

Class  3.— For  best  report  of  yield  from  single 
colony  in  Danzenbaker  hive. 

Class  4.— For  best  report  of  yield  from  five  col- 
onies in  Danzenbaker  hives. 

Class  5— For  best  report  of  general  results  from 
use  of  Danzenbaker  hive. 

For  each  class  there  will  be  ten  prizes  as  follows  '■ 


First. ~S10. 00. 
Second.— $7.00. 
Third.— S5. 00. 
Fourth.- $2.00. 
Fifth  to  Tenth. — 
SI. 00  each. 


Five  Classes. 

Ten   Prizes    for'  each 

Class. 
Fifty  prizes  in  all. 


This  is  the  time  to  decide  to  enter  this  competition. 
■  No  matter  where  you  live,  whether  in  the  United 
States  or  elsewhere,  you  can  certainly  find  one 
class  in  which  you  can  make  an  entry;  and  as  there 
are  ten  prizes  in  each  class  we  believe  that  no  one 
will  be  greatly  disappointed  in  the  results  unless  i 
is  ourselves,  and  we  hope  that  we  shall  not  be,  but 
see  a  large  number  of  entries.  Even  if  you  fail  to 
get  a  prize,  you  will  doubtless  have  increased  the 
value  of  your  own  product  by  your  efforts  to  pro- 
duce some  big  results  or  an  extra  quality  of  honey. 


The  A.  I.  ROOT  GO.,  Medina,  Ohio. 


August,  1907. 


Flint,  Michigan,  $1.00  a  Year 


Bee-Keepers'Review 

PUBLISHED     MONTHLY 

W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON,  Editor  and  Publisher 


Entered  as  second-class  matter  at  the  Flint 
Postoffice  Feb.  2,  1888.     Serial  number  230. 

Terms— $1.00  a  year  to  subscribers  jn  the 
United  States,  Canada,  Cuba  and  Mexico.  To  all 
other  countries  postage  is  24  cts  a  year,  extra. 

Discontintiaiices—The  Review  is  sent  until 
orders  are  received  for  its  discontinuance.  Notice 
is  sent  at  the  expiration  of  a  subscription,  further 
notices  being  sent  if  the  first  is  not  heeded.  Any 
subscriber  wishing  the  Review  discontinued,  will 
please  send  a  postal  at  once  upon  receipt  of  the  first 
notice,  otherwise  it  will  be  assumed  that  he  wishes 
the  Review  continued,  and  will  pay  for  it  soon. 
Any  one  who  prefers  to  have  the  Review  stopped  at 
the  expiration  of  the  the  time  paid  for,  will  please 
say  so  when  subscribing,  and  the  request  will  be 
complied  with. 


Flint,  Michigan,  August  15,  igoy 


Advertising  Rates. 

All  advertisements  will  be  inserted  at  a  rate  of 
15  cents  per  line.  Nonpareil  space,  each  insertion; 
12  lines  Nonpareil  space  make  1  inch.  Discounts 
will  be  given  as  follows  : 

On  10  lines  and  upwards,  3  times,  5  per  cent;  6 
times,  15  per  cent;  9  times,  25  per  cent;  12  times, 
35  per  cent 


nes,  25  per  cent;  12  tir 

On  20  lines  and  upwards,  3  times,  10  per  cent; 
6  times,  20  per  cent;  9  times,  30  per  cent;  1 5  times, 
40  per  cent. 

On  30  lines  and  upwards,  3  times.  20  per  cent;  6 
times,  30  per  cent;  15  times  40  per  cent;  12  times 
50  per  cent. 


Clubbing  List. 


I  will  send  the  Review  with — 

Gleanings,  (new) ($i  00) $1  75 

American  Bee  Journal,  (new)..,(  100) 1.75 

Canadian  Bee  Journal (  i.oo) 1.75 

American  Bee  Keeper (    .50) 1.40 

Ohio  Farmer (  i.oo) 1.75 

Farm  Journal  (Phila) (    .50) 1.20 

Rural  New  Yorker (  i.oo) 1.85 

The  Century (  4.00) 4.50 

Michigan  Farmer f  i  .00) i  .65 

Prairie  Farmer (  1.00) 1.75 

American  Agriculturist (  i  00) 1.75 

Country  Gentleman (  2.50) 3.15 

Harper's  Magazine (  4.00) 4.10 

Harper's  Weekly (  4.00) 4.20 

Youths'  Companion (pew) (  i  75J 2.35 

Cosmopolitan (  i.oo) i  90 

Success (  I.oo) 1.75 


National  Bee-Keepers' 
Association. 


Objects  of  tbe  Association. 

TO     promote    and    protect    the    interests    of    its 
members. 
To  prevent  the  adulteration  of  honey. 


Annual  Membership  $1.00. 

Send  dues  to  Treasurer. 
L.  A.  AspiNWALL,  Jackson,  Mich. 

President. 
Geo.  E.  Hilton,  Fremont,  Mich. 

Vice-President. 
Jas.  a.  Green,  Giand  Juncticn,  Colo. 
Secretary. 
N.  E.  France.  Platteville,  Wis. 

Gen.  Manager  and  Treasurer. 


Board  of  Directors. 

Wm.  McEvoy,  Woodburn,  Ont. 
R.  L.  Taylor,   Lapeer,  Mich. 

Udo  Toepperwein,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 
R.  C.  AiKiN,  Loveland,  Colorado. 
P.  H.  Elwood,  Starkville,  N.  Y. 

E.  Whitcomb,  Friend,  Neb. 
Jas.  a.  Stone,  Springfield,  Ills. 

G.  M.  DooLiTTLE,  Borodino,  N.  Y. 
R.  A.  HOLEKAMP,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
M.  H.  Mendelson,  Ventura,  Cal. 
C.  A.  Hatch,  Richland  Cen. 

F.  Wilcox,  Mauston,  Wis 


Wis. 


m  B 

I  Names  of  Bee-Keepers  i 

ia  TYPE    NA/RITTEN  Q 

a  B 

BBBEiBElOQQBEIimEiBEIiEiEIBiSEIElEIElElB 

The  names  of  my  customers,  and  of  those  asking 
for  sample  copies,  have  been  saved  and  written  in 
a  book.  There  are  several  thousand  all  arranged 
alphabetically  (in  the  largest  States),  and,  though 
this  list  bas  been  secured  at  an  expense  of  hundreds 
of  dollars,  I  would  furnish  it  to  advertisers  or  others 
at  $2.00  per  thousand  names.  The  former  price 
was  $2.50  per  1000,  but  1  now  have  a  typewriter, 
and  by  using  the  manifold  process,  1  can  furnish 
them  at  $2.00.  A  manufacturer  who  wishes  for  a 
list  of  the  names  of  bee-keepers  in  his  own  State 
only,  or  possibly  in  the  adjoining  States,  can  be 
accommodated.  Here  is  a  list  of  the  States  and  the 
number  of  names  in  each  State. 


Arizoua  46 
Ark....  82 
Ala ....  80 
Calif...  378 
Colo...  228 
Canada  1200 
Conn . .  162 
DaV- 
Del. 
Fla. 
Ga.. 
Ind. 
Ills. 


25 

18 

100 

90 

744 

1375 


Iowa . .    800 


Ky 

Kans.. 

I.a 

Mo 

Minn.. 
Mich. .. 
Mass... 

Md 

Maine 
Miss.. . 
N.  Y... 
Neb.. .. 
N.J.  .. 
N.  H.   . 


182 
350 

38 
500 
334 
1770 
275 

94 
270 

70 
1700 

•345 

130 

.158 


N.   C 60 

New  Mex.  54 

Oregon . .   109 

Ohio.. 

Penn.. 

R.  I... 

S.  C... 

Tenn.. 

Tex... 

Utah 68 

Vt 205 

Va 182 

W.  Va....i78 

Wash 122 

Wis 620 


130C 

912 

46 

40 

176 

270 


W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON,  Flint,  Mich 


Honey  Quotations 


The  following  rules  for  grading  honey  were 
adopted  by  the  North  American  Bee-Keepers'  Asso- 
ciation, at  the  Washington  meeting,  and,  so  far  as 
possible,  quotations  are  made  according  to  these 
rules  : 

Fancy— All  sections  to  be  well  filled:  combs 
straight,  of  even  thickness,  and  firmly  attached  to 
all  four  sides;  both  wood  and  comb  unsoiled  by 
travel-stain  or  otherwise;  all  the  cells  sealed  except 
the  row  of  cells  next  the  wood. 

No.  1.— All  sections  well  filled,  but  combs  un- 
even or  crooked,  detached  at  the  bottom,  or  with  but 
few  cells  unsealed:  both  wood  and  comb  unsoiled 
by  travel-stain  or  otherwise. 

In  addition  to  this  the  honey  is  to  be  classified 
according  to  color,  using  the  terms  white,  amber 
and  dark.  That  is,  there  will  be  "fancy  white," 
''No.  1,  dark,"  etc. 


The  prices  given  in  the  following  quotations  are 
those  at  which  the  dealers  sell  to  the  grocers.  From 
these  prices  must  be  deducted  freight,  cartage  and 
commission-the  balance  being  sent  to  the  shipper. 
Commission  is  ten  per  cent:  except  that  a  few  deal- 
ers charge  only  five  per  cent,  when  a  shipment  sells 
for  as  much  as  one  hundred  dollars. 


KANSAS  CITY  -The  stock  of  old  honey  is  well 
cleaned  up:  and  some  new  is  coming  in.  The  de- 
mand is  good  at  quotations,  which  are  as  follows 
for  24-pound  case:  No.  1  white  S3. 50,  No.  1  amber 
S3. 25,  white,  extracted  Sets,  amber,  extracted  IVio, 
Beeswax  25  to  28  cts. 

WALKER  BREWSTER  GRO.  CO. 
Julys.  1907.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


NEW  YORK— There  is  a  fair  demand  for  white 
amber  honey;  none  for  dark.  But  extracted  is  in 
good  demand  for  all  grades  and  supply  rather  light. 
Beeswax  is  rather  weakening.  We  quote  as  follows: 
Fancy  white  15  cts.  No.  1  white  14  cts,  fancy  am- 
ber 12  cts.  No.  1  amber  1 1  cts,  white,  extracted  8 
to  8!^  cts,  amber  extracted,  7  to  7H  cts,  dark,  ex- 
tracted 6  to  6  54  cts.  Beeswax  30  to  31  cts, 

HILDRETH  &  SEGELKEN 
July  8,  1907.  New  York. 


This  market  is  now  entirely  cleaned  up  of  good 
white  comb  honey,  and  we  solicit  shipments  which 
will  find  ready  sale.  We  are  quoting  white  extract- 
ed honey  at  from  7^2  to  8'3,  and  light  amber  6'+  to 
TVi.  We  are  paying  27  cents  for  good  clean  yellow 
beeswax  delivered  here. 

The  last  few  weeks  we  have  had  several  heavy 
frosts  throughout  the  Rocky  Mountain  section  which 
has  destroyed  all  fruit  bloom  and  is  quite  a  severe 
set  back  to  the  bees  of  this  section. 

Colorado  Honey  Producers  Asso. 

F.  RAUCHFUSS,  Mgr. 
Denver  Apr.  30,  '07 


CINCINNATI  HONEY  MARKET— The  demand 
for  extracted  honey  does  not  come  up  to  expecta- 
tions, which  is  probably  due  to  the  lateness  of  the 
season.  Quotations  range  about  the  same  as  re- 
cently published.  Amber  in  barrels  at  5!4c.  to  6)40 
according  to  the  quality.  Fancy  white  extracted 
honey,  in  crates  of  two,  60-lb  cans,  at  9c. 

As  yet,  there  is  no  new  comb  honey  on  the  market. 

We  are  paying  28c.  per  lb.  in  cash,  and  30c.  in 
trade,  delivered  here,  for  choice  yellow  bees  wax 
free  from  dirt. 

THE  FRED  W.  MUTH  CO. 
July  3,  07.  51  Walnut  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  . 


CHICAGO-Very  little  honey  of  the  yield  of  1907 
has  come  on  this  market.  What  there  has  in  the 
way  of  white  comb  has  sold  readily  at  16c.  per  lb. 
There  is  no  call  for  other  grades  at  the  present  time. 
Very  little  demand  for  extracted,  and  a  tendency  to 
not  take  it  at  over  7c.  for  the  best  grades  of  White. 
Beeswax  continues  to  sell  well  at  32c. 

R.  A.  BURNETT  &  CO, 
Chicago,  111.,  July  8.  07.  1  99  S.  Water  Sf 


TOLEDO-The  market  here  is  about  cleaned  up  of 
fancy  honey,  and  very  little  is  being  offered,  and 
not  so  much  demand  as  is  usual  at  this  time  of  the 
year.    There  is   more  demand  for  extracted. 

We  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  those  having  ex- 
tracted to  sell.  We  quote  as  follows  :  Fancy  white, 
17c  to  18c:  No.  1  white,  16c  to  17c;  fancy  amber, 
1 5c;  white,  extracted,  7 J4c  to  8c;  amber,  7c  to  7Jic. 
Beeswax,  30c  to  32c. 

THE  GRIGGS  BROS.  &  NICHOLS  CO., 
March  5,  1907.  Toledo,  Ohio. 


CHICAGO— We  have  had  a  number  of  inquiries 
for  new  comb  honey,  but  our  market  is  entirely 
cleaned  up  on  old  stock  and  no  new  arrivals  to 
speak  of  have  as  yet  been  received.  Look  for  a 
firm  and  active  market  on  new  comb  honey  on  ac- 
count of  scarcity  of  fruits  of  all  kinds.  We  quote  as 
follows:  Fancy  white  16  cts,  No.  1  White  15cts, 
No.  2  white  13  cts,  white  extracted  6'/4  to  IV2  cts, 
Amber,  extracted  5  to  5^  cts.  Beeswax  30  to  32c. 
S.  T.  FISH  dCO. 
189  South  Water  St. 
July  3,  1907.  Chicago,  111. 


QUEENS 

of  Moore's  Strain  of  Italians  produce 
workers  that  fill  the  supers  and  are  not 
inclined  to  swarm.  They  have  won  a 
world-wide  reputation  for  honey  gather- 
ing, hardness,  gentleness,  etc. 

Mr.  W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Editor  of  The 
Bee  Keepers'  Review,  Flint,  Mich.,  says: 

"As  workers  1  have  never  seen  them  equaled. 
They  seem  possessed  of  a  steady,  quiet  determina- 
tion that  enabled  them  to  lay  up  surplus  ahead  of 
others.    Easier  bees  to  handle  1  have  never  seen." 

My  queens  are  all  bred  from  my  best  long-tongued 
three-banded  red  clover  stock  (no  other  race  bred  in 
my  apiaries .'  and  the  cells  are  built  in  strong  colon- 
ies well  supplied  wkh  young  bees. 

Liberal  feeding  is  practiced  whenever  there  is  a 
scarcity  of  nectar.  The  ripe  cells  are  given  direct 
to  nuclei.  Where  the  queens  hatch  and  have  their 
freedom  until  they  are  ready  to  mail. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  my  queens 
have  given  such  good  satisfaction. 

Untested  queens,  75  cents  each;  six,  for  S4. 00; 
one  dozen,  for  S7.50.  Select  untested,  SI. 00 
each;  six,  S5.00:  dozen,  S9.U0.  Safe  arrival  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed.     Descriptive  circular  free. 

Address  J.  P.  MOORE, 

Queen  Breeder, 
R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Morgan,  Ky. 

Miller's  Red  Closer 

ITALIAN  QUEENS 

From  Ideal  and  Green  Valley  apiaries.  Guaranteed 
to  please,  or  money  refunded.  These  bees  just  roll 
in  the  honey.  No  better  hustlers.  Ten  per  cent, 
discount  on  all  orders.  Write  for  free  circular  and 
price  list.  ISAAC  F.  MILLER, 

6-07-2t  Reynoldsville,  Penn. 


It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  many  bee-keepers  are 
satisfied  to  produce  year  after  year  a  very  ordinary 
grade  of  honey  as  regards  its  appearance,  when  by 
a  little  more  care,  and  having  more  suitable 
fixtures,  and  by  taking  the  honey  from  the  hive  at 
just  the  right  time,  a  much  larger  percentage  of 
"fancy"  or  "extra  fancy"  honey  could  be  produced, 
which  would  sell  at  a  much  higher  price.  The  ex- 
perience of  honey  merchants  generally  is  that  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  large  stocks  of  fancy 
or  extra  fancy,  even  when  the  market  is  dull.  It  is 
the  inferior  grades  that  suffer  most  at  these  times. 
We  believe,  too,  that  bee-keepers  would  be  very 
much  satisfied  with  their  season's  work  if  their  best 
efforts  were  made  to  produce  a  really  fine  product. 
To  increase  further  the  interest  in  extra  fancy  honey, 
the  following  prizes  are  offered  for  honey  produced 
in  Danzenbaker  hives  during  the  year  1907,  under 
the  following  conditions  : 

FIRST.— As  above  stated  the  honey  must  be  pro- 
duced in  a  Danzenbaker  hive,  either  the  present 
style  or  any  Danzenbaker  hive  that  has  been  put  out 
within  the  last  few  years.  These  hives  may  be  had 
of  any  dealer  in  bee-keepers'  supplies  in  any  part  of 
the  country. 

SECOND— For  Classes  1  and  2  we  require  a  ship- 
ment of  approximately  the  amount  stated,  to  be 
made  by  the  bee-keeper  direct  to  us  at  Medina. 
After  the  prizes  have  been  awarded  the  honey  en- 
tered for  competition  in  Class  1  or  2  will  be  held 
subject  to  the  instructions  of  the  producer.  We  will 
sell  it  at  a  five  per  cent,  commission  or  we  will  ship 
it  to  any  point  direct  by  freight  or  express.  There 
being  good  honey  markets  in  our  immediate  vicinity 
such  as  Columbus,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Buffalo 
and  Pittsburg,  it  can  be  disposed  of  without  difficulty 
at  good  market  prices,  and  the  shipper  will  not  have 
to  lose  a  good  market  by  shipping  it  here.  Neither 
the  honey  awarded  a  prize  nor  that  which  obtained 
no  prize  is  to  be  our  property,  but  will  be  sold  sub- 
ject to  the  instructions  of  the  producer  who  sends  it 
to  us.  We  are  interested  only  in  inspecting  it  to 
award  the  prizes. 

THIRD— For  all  honey  submitted  for  prizes  we 
must  have  a  definite  statement  from  the  p-oducer 
regarding  the  conditions  under  which  it  wao  pro- 
duced, whether  a  light  or  heavy  flow  of  honey,  how 
the  colony  was  handled,  how  many  colonies  in  the 
yard,  from  what  source  produced,  etc. 

FOURTH— For  Classes  3,  4  and  5,  we  must,  in 
addition  to  the  above  report,  have  the  signature  of 
two  witnesses  certifying  to  the  correctness  of  the 


report.  If  the  party  who  sends  us  the  report  for  the 
competition  is  well  known  to  us  we  shall  not  require 
these  witnesses.  References  may  be  given  instead 
of  the  signature  of  witnesses  if  desired.  All  parties 
intending  to  compete  for  these  prizes  should  send 
for  blanks  which  we  shall  furnish,  on  which  the 
report  may  be  made  out. 

FIFTH— It  will  be  noticed  in  the  last  three  classes, 
three  to  five  inclusive,  that  it  is  not  at  all  necessary 
to  send  us  the  honey- all  we  require  is  a  report. 

SIXTH-  We  reserve  the  right  to  limit  the  number 
of  awards  in  each  class,  or  to  make  no  awards  in  a 
class  if  their  are  no  satisfactory  entries  for  the  same. 

SEVENTH— No  contestant  will  be  awarded  more 
than  one  prize  in  each  class,  but  may  make  two 
entries  if  desired— one  in  Class  1  or  2,  and  another 
in  Class  3,  4  or  5. 

The  classifications  for  the  prizes^^are  as  follows  : 

Class  1.— For  best  shipment  of  200  lbs.  of  comb 
honey  in  Danzenbaker  sections. 

Class  2. — For  best  case  of  comb  honey  in  Dan- 
zenbaker sections. 

Class  3.— For  best  report  of  yield  from  single 
colony  in  Danzenbaker  hive. 

Class  4.— For  best  report  of  yield  from  five  col- 
onies in  Danzenbaker  hives. 

Class  5— For  best  report  of  general  results  from 
use  of  Danzenbaker  hive. 

For  each  class  there  will  be  ten  prizes  as  follows  • 


First.— SIO. 00. 
Second.— $7.00. 
Third.— $5.00. 
Fourth.— $2.00. 
Fifth  to  Tenth. — 
$1.00  each. 


Five  Classes. 

Ten  Prizes   for   each 

Glass. 
Fifty  prizes  in  all. 


This  is  the  time  to  decide  to  enter  this  competition. 
No  matter  where  you  live,  whether  in  the  United 
States  or  elsewhere,  you  can  certainly  find  one 
class  in  which  you  can  make  an  entry:  and  as  there 
are  ten  prizes  in  each  class  we  believe  that  no  one 
will  be  greatly  disappointed  in  the  results  unless  i 
is  ourselves,  and  we  hope  that  we  shall  not  be,  but 
see  a  large  number  of  entries.  Even  if  you  fail  to 
get  a  prize,  you  will  doubtless  have  increased  the 
value  of  your  own  product  by  your  efforts  to  pro- 
duce some  big  results  or  an  extra  quality  of  honey. 


The  A.  I.  ROOT  GO.,  Medina,  Ohio. 


September,   1907. 


Flint,  Michigan,  $1.00  a  Year 


Bee-Keepers'Review 

PUBLISHED     MONTHLY 

W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON.  Editor  and  Publisher 


Entered  as  second-class  matter  at  the  Flint 
Postoffice  Feb.  2,  1888.    Serial  number  230. 

Terms— SI. 00  a  year  to  subscribers  jn  the 
United  States,  Canada,  Cuba  and  Mexico.  To  all 
other  countries  postage  is  24  cts  a  year,  extra. 

Disconti  a  varices— The  Review  is  sent  until 
orders  are  received  for  its  discontinuance.  Notice 
is  sent  at  the  expiration  of  a  subscription,  further 
notices  being  sent  if  the  first  is  not  heeded.  Any 
subscriber  wishing  the  Review  discontinued,  will 
please  send  a  postal  at  once  upon  receipt  of  the  first 
notice,  otherwise  it  will  be  assumed  that  he  wishes 
the  Review  continued,  and  will  pay  for  it  soon. 
Any  one  who  prefers  to  have  the  Review  stopped  at 
the  expiration  of  the  the  time  paid  for,  will  please 
say  so  when  subscribing,  and  the  request  will  be 
complied  with. 


Flint,  Michigan,    Sept.  15,   igof 


Advertising  Rates. 


All  advertisements  will  be  irjserted  at  a  rate  of 
15  cents  per  line.  Nonpareil  space,  each  insertion; 
12  lines  Non-pareil  space  make  1  inch.  Discounts 
wi41  be  given  as  follows  : 

On  10  lines  and  upwards,  3  times,  5  per  cent;  6 
times,  15  per  cent;  9  times,  25  per  cent;  12  times, 
35  per  ce»t. 

On  20  lines  and  upwards,  3  times,  10  per  cent; 
6  times,  20  percent;  9  times,  30  per  cent;  15  times, 
40  per  cent. 

On  30  lines  and  upwards,  5  times,  20  per  cent;  6 
times,  30  per  cent;  15  times  40  per  cent:  12  times 
50  pea-  cent. 


Clubbing  List. 


I  will  send  the  Review  with — 

Gleanings,  (new) ($1  00) $1  75 

American  Bee  Journal,  (new)...(  100) 1.75 

Canadian  Bee  Journal (  i.oo) 1.75 

Ameripan  Bee  Keeper (    .50) i  .40 

Ohio  Farmer (  i.ooi 1.75 

Farm  Journal  (Phila) (     .50) 1.20 

Rural  New  Yorker (  i.oo) 1.85 

The  Century (  4.00) 4.50 

Michigan  Farmer f  i.oo) 1.65 

Prairie  Fa^-mer I  i.oo) 1.75 

American  Agriculturist (  100) 1.75 

Country  Gentleman (  2.50) 3.15 

Harper's  Magazine (  4.00) 4.10 

Harper's  Weekly {  4.00) 4.20 

Youths'  Companion (new) (  1  75I 2.35 

Cosmopolitan (  i.oo) 1-90 

Success (  I.oo) 1.75 


National  Bee-Keepers* 
Association. 


Objects  of  tbe  Association. 

TO     promote    and    protect    the    interests    of    its 
members. 
To  prevent  the  adulteration  of  honey. 


Annual  Membership  $x.oo. 

Send  dues  to  Treasurer. 
L.  A.  AspiNWALL,  Jackson,  Mich. 

President. 
Geo.  E.  Hilton,  Fremont,  Mich. 

Vice-President. 
Jas.  a.  Green,  Grand  Junction,  Colo. 
Secretary. 
N.  E.  France.  Platteville,  Wis. 
Gen.  Manager  and  Treasurer. 

Board  of  Directors. 

Wm.  McEvoy,  Woodburn,  Ont. 
R.  L.  Taylor,   Lapeer,  Mich. 

Udo  Toepperwein,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 
R.  C.  AiKiN,  Loveland.  Colorado. 
P.  H.  Elwood,  Starkville,  N.  Y. 

E.  Whitcomb,  Friend,  Neb. 
Jas.  a.  Stoi^e,  Springfield,  Ills. 

G.  M.  DoOLiTTLE,  Borodino,  N.  Y. 
R.  A.  HOLEKAMP,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
M.  H.  Mendelson,  Ventura,  Cal. 

C.  A.  Hatch,  Richland  Cen.,  Wis. 

F.  Wilcox,  Mauston,  Wis. 


I  Names  of  Bee-Keepers  j 

ia  "TYRE    NA/RITXEN  Q 
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The  names  of  my  customers,  and  of  those  asking 
for  sample  copies,  have  bee.n  saved  and  written  in 
a  book.  There  are  several  thousand  all  arranged 
alphabetically  (in  the  largest  States),  and,  though 
this  list  has  been  secured  at  an  expense  of  hundreds 
of  dollars,  I  would  furnish  it  to  advertisers  or  others 
at  $2.00  per  thousand  names.  The  former  price 
was  $2.50  per  1000,  but  1  now  have  a  typewriter, 
and  by  using  the  manifold  process,  1  c«n  furnish 
them  at  $2.00.  A  manufacturer  who  wishes  for  a 
list  of  the  names  of  bee-keepers  in  his  own  State 
only,  or  possibly  in  the  adjoining  States,  can  be 
accommodated.  Here  is  a  list  of  the  States  and  the 
number  of  names  in  each  State. 


Arizona  46 
Ark....  82 
Ala..  .  80 
Calif...  378 
Colo...  228 
Canada  1200 
Conn . .  162 
Da'W.... 
Del ... . 
Fla.... 

Ga 

Ind.... 
Ills.... 
Iowa.. 


25 

18 

100 

•    90 

744 

1375 

800 


Ky 

Kans.. 

La 

Mo 

Minn.. 
Mich. .. 
Mass.. . 

Md 

Maine 
Miss..  . 
N.  Y..  . 
Neb..  .. 
N.J.  . 
N.  H.   . 


182 

350 

38 

500 

334 

1770 

275 

94 

270 

70 

1700 

•  •345 

130 

158 


N.   C 60 

New  Mex.  54 
Oregon . .  109 
Ohio...  130C 
Penn.. 
R.  I... 
S.  C... 
Tenn.. 
Tex... 

Utah 68 

Vt 205 

Va 182 

W.  Va....i78 

Wash 122 

Wis 620 


912 
46 
40 
176 
270 


W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON,  Flint,  Mich 


Honey  Quotations 

The  following  rules  for  grading  Ivjney  were 
adopted  by  the  North  American  Bee-Keepers'  Asso- 
ciation, at  the  Washington  meeting,  and,  so  far  as 
possible,  quotations  are  made  according  to  these 
rules  : 

Fancy  — All  sections  to  be  well  filled;  combs 
straight,  of  even  thickness,  and  firmly  attached  to 
all  four  sides;  both  wood  and  comb  unsoiled  by 
travel-stain  or  otherwise;  all  the  cells  sealed  except 
the  row  of  cells  next  the  wood. 

No.  1.  -All  sections  well  filled,  but  combs  un- 
even or  crooked,  detached  at  the  bottom,  or  wtth  but 
few  cells  unsealed;  both  wood  and  comb  unsoiled 
by  travel-stain  or  otherwise. 

In  addition  to  this  the  honey  is  to  be  classified 
according  to  color,  using  the  terms  white,  amber 
and  dark.  That  is,  there  ^\U  be  "fancy  white," 
■  No.  I,  dark,"  etc. 


The  prices  given  in  the  following  quotations  are 
those  at  which  the  dealers  sell  to  the  grocers.  From 
these  prices  must  be  deducted  freight,  cartage  and 
commission— the  balance  being  sent  to  the  shipper. 
Commission  is  ten  per  cent;  except  that  a  few  deal- 
ers charge  only  five  per  cent,  when  a  shipment  sells 
f(^  as  much  as  one  htndred  dollars. 


KANSAS  CITY -Honey  is  selling  here  at  S3. 60 
to  S3. 75  per  box  of  24  sections,  tor  No.  1  white 
honey.        Very  truly  yours. 

WALKER  BREWSTER  GRO.  CO. 
Sept.  10,   1907.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


TOLEDO— The  comb  honey  market  remains  quite 
firm  and  the  demand  is  equal  to  the  receipts.  We 
are  giving,  for  fancy  oomb  hone: .  1  6c  to  1  7c;  extra 
fancy,  18c;  extracted,  white  clover,  in  barrels  is 
worth  7c  to  7 !4c.  . 

We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  one  having  any 
goods  to  offer,  and  can  make  prompt  returns.  All 
goods  sent  on  consignment.        Yours  Truly 

THE  GRIGGS  BROS.  &  NICHOLS  CO., 
Sept.  9,  1907.  Toledo,  Ohi«. 


CHICAGO— We  have  had  a  number  of  inquiries 
for  new  comb  honey,  but  our  market  is  entirely 
cleaned  up  on  old  stock  and  no  new  arrivals  to 
speak  of  have  as  yet  been  received.  Look  for  a 
firm  and  active  market  on  new  comb  honey  on  ac- 
count of  scarcity  of  fruits  of  all  kinds.  We  quote  as 
follows:  Fancy  white  16  cts,  Nti.  1  White  15cts, 
No.  2  white  13  cts,  white  extracted  6Vi  to  7'/4  cts. 
Amber,  extracted  5  to  5!4  cts.  Beeswax  30  to  32c. 
S.  T.  FISH  &CO. 
189  South  Water  St. 
J»iJir  5,  1907.  Chicago,  111. 


CINCINNATI  HONEY  MARKET-Sin«e  our  last 
quotation  tjiere  is  no  material  change  in  the  honey 
market.  With  the  exception  that  the  demand  is  a  lit- 
tle better.  As  yet,  prices  have  not  reached  that  high 
point  that  many  people  believe  they  will.  We  re- 
ceived this  week  a  car  load  of  white  comb  honey 
which  we  are  selling  at  from  15c  to  1 6c  from  the 
store.  This  was  the  first  car  out  of  the  State  of 
Colorado,  and,  naturally,  commended  attention  and 
brought  many  purchasers.  We  v/;ll  have  two  more 
cars  to  arrive,  which  will  more  than  satisfy  the  de- 
mand, and  we  look  forward  to  lower  prices. 

Extracted  honey  is  moving  as  lively  as  can  be  ex- 
pected at  this  season  of  the  year.  We  quote  white 
clover  in  barrels  and  cans  at  7c.  to  9c.,  according 
to  the  quality.     Amber  in  barrels  at  5*4C.  to  7c. 

We  are  paying  30c.  per  lb.  for  choice  yellow  bees 
wax,  free  from  dirt,  and  28c.  per  lb.  for  darker 
grades. 

THE  FRED  W.  MUTH  CO. 
Sept  9,  07.  5  I  Waln»t  St.,  Cincinnati,  Oh^o. 


CHICAGO -The  receipts  of  comb  honey  have 
been  light  up  to  the  present  time;  market  is  strong  at 
1 6  to  18  cents  for  No.  1  or  fancy  grades.  The  am- 
ber grades  are  from  three  to  five  cents  less,  accord- 
ing to  quality,  and  so  forth.  Extracted  white,  eight 
to  nine  cents;  amber  seven  to  seven  and  a  hakf. 
Beeewax  32c.        Respectfully, 

R.  A.  BURNETT  &  CO, 
Chicago,  111.,  Sept.  7,  07.  199  S.  Water  St 


NEW  YORK— We  are  now  beginning  to  receive 
small  shipments  of  the  new  crop  of  white  comb 
honey,  but  do  not  expect  to  have  any  large  lots  until 
a  few  weeks  from  now.  While  the  crop  is  certainly 
very  short  in  general,  there  are  some  sections  where 
there  was  a  larger  crop  than  that  of  last  year;  but  of 
course,  not  enough  to  offset  the  shortage  in  other 
localities.  The  quality  is  reported  to  be  fine.  The 
demand  is  good.  No  doubt,  white  comb  honey  will 
find  ready  sale  all  through  the  eariy  fall,  providing 
prices  are  not  prohibitive.  Let  us  bear  in  mind  the 
fact  that  comb  honey  is  not  a  necessity,  but  a  lux- 
ury, and  unless  people  can  buy  at  a  certain  price 
they  will  do  without  it.  This  we  have  experienced 
more  than  once  heretofore.  Fancy  stock  will  find 
ready  sale  at  1  6  cts;  No.  1  at  1  4  to  15  cts;  No.  2  at 
at  13cts.  Prices  on  dark  and  buckwheat  are  not 
established  as  yet.  The  season  is  very  backward, 
and  we  do  not  expect  to  have  any  buckwheat  until 
the  middle  of  next  month,  if  then. 

Extracted  is  in  very  good  demand,  and  prices  are 
firm.  We  quote  California  white  sage  at  8%  to 
9cts;  light  amber  at  7  to  7*4  cts;  choice  grades  in 
barrels  or  kegs  at  7  to  7 !4;  average  common  South- 
ern at  60  to  65  cts.,  per  gallon. 

Beeswax  is  steady  at  30  to  31,  according  to  qual- 
ify- 

HILDRETH  &  SEGELKEN 

Sept.  9,  1907.  New  York. 


QUEENS 

of  Moore's  Strain  of  Italians  produce 
workers  that  fill  the  supers  and  are  not 
inclined  to  swarm.  They  have  won  a 
world-wide  reputation  for  honey  gather- 
ing, hardness,  gentleness,  etc. 

Mr.  W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Editor  of  The 
Bee  Keepers"  Review,  Flint,  Mich.,  says: 

"As  workers  1  have  never  seen  them  equaled. 
They  seem  possessed  of  a  steady,  quiet  determina- 
tion that  enabled  them  to  lay  up  surplus  ahead  of 
others.    Easier  bees  to  handle  1  have  never  seen." 

My  queens  are  all  bred  from  my  best  long-tongued 
three-banded  red  clover  stock  (no  other  race  bred  in 
fhy  apiaries  >  and  the  cells  are  built  in  strong  colon- 
ies well  supplied  with  young  bees- 

Liberal  feeding  is  practiced  whenever  there  is  a 
scan-city  of  nectar.  The  ripe  cells  are  given  direst 
to  nuclei.  Where  the  queens  hatch  and  have  their 
freedora  until  they  are  ready  to  mail. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  my  queafts 
have  given  such  good  satisfaction. 

Untested  queens,  75  cents  each;  six,  for  S4. 00; 
one  dozen,  for  S7.50.  Select  untested,  SI. 00 
each;  six,  S5. 00;  dozen,  S9.U0.  Safe  arrival  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed.     Descriptive  circular  free. 

Address  J.  P.  MOORE, 

Queen  Breeder, 
R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Morgan,  Ky. 

ANGEL'S    GOLDEN    BEAUTIES 

And  his  bright  three-banded  Italian 
Queens  have  but  few  equals  and  no 
superiors.  A  fine  large  queea  of  either 
strain  for  $1.00;  extra  select  breeder  for 
$2.50. 

SAMUEL  M.  ANGEL, 
R.  R.   1,  Evansville,  Ind. 
6-07-6t 


It  is  to  be  regrettea  that  so  many  bee-keepers  are 
satisfied  to  produce  year  after  year  a  very  ordinary 
grade  of  lioney  as  regards  its  appearance,  when  by 
a  iittle  more  care,  and  having  more  suitable 
fixtures,  and  by  tai<ing  the  honey  from  the  hive  at 
just  the  ri^ht  time,  a  much  larger  percentage  of 
"fancy"  or  'extra  fancy"  honey  could  be  produced, 
which  would  sell  at  a  much  higher  price.  The  ex- 
perience of  honey  merchants  generally  is  that  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  large  stocks  of  fancy 
or  extra  fancy,  even  when  the  market  is  dull.  It  is 
the  inferior  grades  that  suffer  most  at  these  times. 
We  believe,  too,  that  bee-keepers  would  be  very 
much  satisfied  with  their  seasons  work  if  their  best 
efforts  were  made  to  produce  a  really  fine  product. 
To  increase  further  the  interest  in  extra  fancy  honey, 
the  following  prizes  are  offered  for  honey  produced 
in  Danzenbaker  hives  during  the  year  1907,  under 
the  following  conditions  : 

FIRST.— As  above  stated  the  honey  must  be  pro- 
duced in  a  Danzenbaker  hive,  either  the  present 
style  or  any  Danzenbaker  hive  that  has  been  put  out 
within  the  last  few  years.  These  hives  may  be  had 
of  any  dealer  in  bee-keepers'  supplies  in  any  part  of 
the  country. 

SECOND~For  Classes  1  and  2  we  require  a  ship- 
ment of  approximately  the  amount  stated,  to  be 
made  by  the  bee-keeper  direct  to  us  at  Medina. 
After  the  prizes  have  been  awarded  the  honey  en- 
tered for  competition  in  Class  1  or  2  will  be  held 
subject  to  the  instructions  of  the  producer.  We  will 
sell  it  at  a  five  per  cent,  commission  or  we  will  ship 
it  to  any  point  direct  by  freighter  express.  There 
being  good  honey  markets  in  our  immediate  vicinity 
such  as  Columbus,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Buffalo 
and  Pittsburg,  it  can  be  disposed  of  without  difficulty 
at  good  market  prices,  and  the  shipper  will  not  have 
to  lose  a  good  market  by  shipping  it  here.  Neither 
the  honey  awarded  a  prize  nor  that  which  obtained 
no  prize  is  to  be  our  property,  but  will  be  sold  sub- 
ject to  the  instructions  oi  the  producer  who  sends  it 
to  us.  We  are  interested  only  in  inspecting  it  to 
award  the  prizes. 

THIRD— For  all  honey  submitted  for  prizes  we 
must  have  a  definite  statement  from  the  producer 
regarding  the  conditions  under  which  it  wa.  pro- 
duced, whether  a  light  or  heavy  flow  of  honey,  how 
the  colony  was  handled,  how  many  colonies  in  the 
yard,  from  what  source  produced,  etc. 

FOURTH -For  Classes  3,  4  and  5,  we  must,  in 
addition  to  the  above  report,  have  the  signature  of 
two   witnesses  certifying  to  the  correctness  of  the 


report.  If  the  party  who  sends  us  the  report  for  the 
competition  is  well  known  to  us  we  shall  not  require 
these  witnesses.  References  may  be  given  instead 
of  the  signature  of  witnesses  if  desired.  All  parties 
intending  to  compete  for  these  prizes  should  send 
for  blanks  which  we  shall  furnish,  on  which  the 
report  may  be  made  out 

FIFTH  —It  will  be  noticed  in  the  last  three  classes, 
three  to  five  inclusive,  that  it  is  not  at  all  necessary 
to  send  us  the  honey-all  we  require  is  a  report, 

SIXTH-  We  reserve  the  right  to  limit  the  number 
of  awards  in  each  class,  or  to  make  no  awards  in  a 
class  if  their  are  no  satisfactory  entries  for  the  same. 

SEVENTH— No  contestant  will  be  awarded  more 
than  one  prize  in  each  class,  but  may  make  two 
entries  if  desired -one  in  Class  1  or  2,  and  another 
in  Class  3,  4  or  5. 

The  classifications  for  the  prizes'are  as  follows  : 

Class  l.-Fur  b'^^t  shipment  of  200  lbs.  of  comb 
honey  in  Danzenbaker  sections. 

Class  2. — For  best  case  of  comb  honey  in  Dan- 
zenbaker sections. 

Class  3.— For  best  report  of  yield  from  single 
colony  in  Danzenbaker  hive. 

Class  4.— For  best  report  of  yield  from  five  col- 
onies in  Danzenbaker  hives. 

Class  5— For  best  report  of  general  results  from 
use  of  Danzenbaker  hive. 

For  each  class  there  will  be  ten  prizes  as  follows  • 


First.— $10.00. 
Second.— $7.00. 
Third.— $5.00. 
Fourth.— $2.00. 
Fifth  to  Tenth. — 
$1.00  each. 


Five  Classes. 

Ten  Pfizes   for   each 

Class. 
Fifty  prizes  in  all. 


This  is  the  time  to  decide  to  enter  this  competition. 
No  matter  where  you  live,  whether  in  the  United 
States  or  elsewhere,  you  can  certainly  find  one 
class  in  which  you  can  make  an  entry;  and  as  there 
are  ten  prizes  in  e.ach  class  we  believe  that  no  one 
will  be  greatly  disappointed  in  the  results  unless  i 
is  ourselves,  and  we  hope  that  we  shall  not  be,  but 
see  a  large  number  of  entries.  Even  if  you  fail  to 
get  a  prize,  you  will  doubtless  have  increased  the 
value  of  your  own  product  by  your  efforts  to  pro- 
duce some  big  results  or  an  extra  quality  of  honey. 


The  A.  I.  ROOT  GO.,  Medina,  Ohio. 


October,  1907 
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I  will  send  the  Review  with — 

Gleanings,  (new) ($1  00) |i  75 

American  Bee  Journal,  (new)...(  100) 1.75 

Canadian  Bee  Journal (  i.oo) 1.75 

American  Bee  Keeper (    .50) 1.40 

Ohio  Farmer (  i.oo) 1.75 

Farm  Journal  (Phila) (    .50) 1.20 

Rural  New  Yorker (  i.oo) 1.85 

The  Century (  4.00) 4.50 

Michigan  Farmer f  i.oo) 1.65 

Prairie  Farmer (  i  .00) i  .75 

American  Agriculturist (  100) 1.75 

Country  Gentleman f  2.50) 3.15 
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National  Hec-Keepers' 
Association. 


Objects  of  the  Associutioa. 

TO     promote    and    prelect    the    interests    of    its 
members. 
To  prevent  the  adulteration  of  honey. 

Annual  Membership  $1.00. 

Send  dues  to  Treasurer. 
L.  A.  AsPiNWALL,  Jacl<son,  Mich. 

President. 
Geo.  E.  Hilton,  Fremont,  Mich. 

Vice-President. 
Jas.  a.  Green,  Grand  Junction,  Colo. 
Secretary. 
N.  E.  Fpance.  Platteville,  Wis. 

Gen.  Manager  and  Treasurer. 


Board  of  Directors. 

Wm.  McEvoy,  Woodburn,  Ont. 
R.  L.  Taylor,   Lapeer,  Mich. 

Udo  Toepperwein,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 
R.  C.  Aikin,  Loveland.  Colorado. 
P.  H.  Elwood,  Starkville,  N.  Y. 

E.  Whitgomb,  Friend,  Neb. 
Jas.  a.  Stone,  Springfield,  Ills. 

G.  M.  Doolittle,  Borodino,  N.  Y. 
R.  A.  Holekamp,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
M.  H.  Mendelson,  Ventura,  Cal. 

C.  A.  Hatch,  Richland  Cen.,   Wis. 

F.  Wilcox.  Maustcn,  Wis. 
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Names  of  Bee-Keepers 
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The  names  of  my  customers,  and  of  those  asking 
for  sample  copies,  have  been  saved  and  written  in 
a  book.  There  are  several  thousand  all  arranged 
alphabetically  (in  the  largest  States),  and,  though 
this  list  has  been  secured  at  an  expense  of  hundreds 
of  dollars,  1  would  furnish  it  to  advertisers  or  others 
at  $2.00  per  thousand  names.  The  former  price 
was  S2.50  per  1000,  but  1  now  have  a  typewriter, 
and  by  using  the  manifold  process,  1  can  furnish 
them  at  S2.00.  A  manufacturer  who  wishes  for  a 
list  of  the  names  of  bee-keepers  in  his  own  State 
only,  or  possibly  in  the  adjoining  States,  can  be 
accommodated.  Here  is  a  list  of  the  States  and  the 
number  of  names  in  each  State. 


Arizona  46 
Ark....  82 
Ala ....  80 
Calif...  378 
Colo...  228 
Canada  1200 
Conn . .    162 


DaY-.. 
Del . . . 
Fla... 
Ga.... 
Ind... 
Ills... 
Iowa. 


25 

18 

100 

■    90 

744 
1375 
800 


•Ky 

Kans.. 

I.a 

Mo 

Minn.. 
Mich... 
Mass... 

Md 

Maine 
Miss.. . 
N.  Y... 

Neh 

N.  J 

N.  H.   .. 


182 

350 

38 

500 

334 

1770 

275 

94 

270 

70 

1700 

•  345 
130 
158 


N.    C 60 

New  Mez.  54 
Oregon..  109 
Ohio...  130C 
Penn.. . .  912 
R.  I.. 
S.  C... 
Tenn. 
Tex.. 

Utah 68 

Vt 205 

Va 182 

W.  Va....i78 
Wash,...  122 
Wis 620 


46 

40 

176 

270 


W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON,  Flint,  Mich 


Honey  Quotations 

The  following  rules  for  gradinK  honey  were 
adopted  by  the  North  American  Bee-Keepers'  Asso- 
ciation, at  the  Washington  meeting,  and,  so  far  as 
possible,  quotations  aie  made  according  to  these 
rules : 

Fancy— All  sections  to  be  well  filled;  combs 
straight,  of  even  thicl<ness,  and  firmly  attached  to 
all  four  sides;  both  wood  and  comb  unsoiled  by 
travel-stain  or  otherwise;  all  the  cells  sealed  except 
the  row  of  cells  next  the  wood. 

No.  l.-All  sections  well  filled,  but  combs  un- 
even or  crooked,  detaqjied  at  the  bottom,  or  with  but 
few  cells  unsealed;  both  wood  and  combunsoiled 
by  travel-stain  or  otherwise. 

In  addition  to  this  the  honey  is  to  be  classified 
according  to  color,  using  the  terms  white,  amber 
and  dark.  That  is,  there  will  be  "fancy  white," 
"No.  1,  dark,"  etc. 


The  prices  given  in  the  following  quotations  are 
those  at  which  the  dealers  sell  to  the  grocers.  From 
these  prices  must  be  deducted  freight,  cartage  and 
commission— the  balance  being  sent  to  the  shipper. 
Commission  is  ten  per  cent;  except  that  a  few  deal- 
ers charge  only  five  per  cent,  when  a  shipment  sells 
for  as  much  as  otle  hundred  dollars. 


KANSAS  CITY -Market  firm  on  both  honey  and 
wax  are  as  follows;  Fancy  white  S3. 25  per  case, 
No.  1  white  S3. 00  per  case,  white  extracted  7^2  cts. 
Amber  extracted  7  cts.,  dark  extracted  5  cts.,  bees- 
wax 25  cts. 

WALKER  BREWSTER  GRO.  CO. 
Oct.  7.  1907.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


NEW  YORK— We  Quote  as  follows  for  October; 
Fancy  white  16  to  17  cents.  No.  1  white  15  cents, 
fancy  amber  13  to  14  cents,  buckwheat  1 2  to  13 
cents,  white  extracted  8'/4  to  9  cents,  amber  ex- 
tracted 8  to  8  >t!  cents  buckwheat  6  •.  cents,  beeswax 
30  cents. 

HILDRETH  &  SEGELKEN 
Gret-nwich  &  Murray  Sts. 
Oct.  8,  1  907.  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


CHICAGO- We  have  had  a  number  of  inquiries 
for  new  comb  honey,  but  our  market  is  entirely 
cleaned  up  on  old  stock  and  no  new  arrivals  to 
speak  of  have  as  yet  been  received.  Look  for  a 
firm  and  active  market  on  new  comb  honey  on  ac- 
count of  scarcity  of  fruits  of  all  kinds.  We  quote  as 
follows;  Fancy  white  16  cts.  No.  1  White  IScts, 
No.  2  white  13  cts,  white  extracted  6'/2  to  7'/4  cts, 
Amber,  extracted  5  to  5!4  cts.  Beeswax  30  to  32c. 
S.  T.  FISH  &C0. 
189  South  Water  St. 
July  3,  1907.  Chicago,  111. 


CINCINNATI  HONEY  MARKET-Since  our  last 
quotation  there  is  no  material  change  in  the  honey 
market.  With  the  exception  that  the  demand  is  a  lit- 
tle better.  As  yat,  prices  have  not  reached  that  high 
point  that  many  people  believe  they  will.  We  re- 
ceived this  week  a  car  load  of  white  comb  honey 
which  we  are  selling  at  from  15c  to  16c  from  the 
store.  This  was  the  first  car  out  of  the  State  of 
Colorado,  and,  naturally,  commanded  attention  and 
brought  many  purchasers.  We  will  have  two  more 
cars  to  arrive,  which  will  more  than  satisfy  the  de- 
mand, and  we  look  fcrward  to  lower  prices. 

Extracted  honey  is  moving  as  lively  as  can  be  ex- 
pected at  this  season  of  the  year.  We  quote  white 
clover  in  barrels  and  cans  at  7c.  to  9c.,  according 
to  the  quality.     Amber  in  barrels  at  5>4C.  to  7c. 

We  are  paying  30c.  per  lb.  for  choice  yellow  bees 
wax,  free  from  ditt,  and  28c.  per  lb.  for  darker 
grades. 

THE  FRED  W.  MUTH  CO. 
Sept  9,  07.  5  1  Walnut  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


CHICAGO— Quite  a  few  consignments  of  honey 
have  been  received  during  past  two  weeks.  No.  1 
fancy  white  comb  brings  seventeen  to  eighteen 
cents,  off  colors,  one  to  three  cents  less  in  the  whole- 
sale way.  Extracted,  eight  to  nine  cents  for  white. 
Amber  seven  to  eight.  Sundry  flavors  of  amber  and 
dark  six  to  seven.     Beeswax  thirty  to  thirty-two. 

All  of  the  foregoing  being  governed  by  quality, 
style  and  package  in  the  range  of  prices.  Market 
active  in  all  grades. 

R.  A.  BURNETT  &  CO, 
Chicago,  III.,  Oct.  9.  07.  199  S.  Water  St 


TOLEDO— The  demand  is  good  for  a  good  class 
of  honey,  but  bee-keepers  seem  to  be  holding  their 
crops  for  high  prices.  Some  arrivals  find  ready  sale 
at  reasonable  prices.  We  do  not  look  for  honey  to 
go  higher  on  account  of  Western  honey  coming  into 
the  market  in  car  lots. 

Fancy  white  1  7  to  18  cents.  No.  1  white  1 6  to  17 
cents,  fancy  amber  1  5  to  16  cents,  white  extracted 
7  to  7' J  cents,  amber  extracted  5  to  6  cents,  bees- 
wax 26  to  28  cents. 

THE  GRIGGS  BROS.  &  NICHOLS  CO., 
Oct.  11,  1907.  Toledo,  Ohio. 


— If  you  are  going-  to — 

Buy  a  Buzz  Saw 

write  to  the  editor  of  the  Review.  He  has 
a  new  Barnes  saw  to  sell,  and  would  be 
glad  to  make  you  happy  by  telling  you 
the  price  at  which  he  would  sell  it. 

QUEENS 

of  Moore's  Strain  of  Italians  produce 
workers  that  fill  the  supers  and  are  not 
inclined  to  swarm.  They  have  won  a 
world-wide  reputation  for  honey  gather- 
ing, hardness,  gentleness,  etc. 

Mr.  W.  Z.  Hutchinson.  Editor  of  The 
Bee  Keepers'  Review.  Flint.  Mich.,  says: 

"As  workers  I  have  never  seen  them  equaled. 
They  seem  possessed  of  a  steady,  quiet  determina- 
tion that  enabled  them  to  lay  up  surplus  ahead  of 
others.    Easier  bees  to  handle  I  have  never  seen." 

My  queens  are  all  bred  from  my  best  long-tongued 
three-banded  red  clover  stock  (no  other  race  bred  in 
my  apiaries '  and  the  cells  are  built  in  strong  colon- 
ies well  supplied  with  young  bees 

Liberal  feeding  is  practiced  whenever  there  is  a 
scarcity  of  nectar.  The  ripe  cells  are  given  direct 
to  nuclei.  Where  the  queens  hatch  and  have  their 
freedom  until  they  are  ready  to  mail. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  my  queens 
have  given  such  good  satisfaction. 

Untested  queens,  75  cents  each;  six,  for  S4.00; 
one  dozen,  for  S7.50.  Select  untested,  SI. 00 
each;  six.  S5.00;  dozen,  S9.00.  Safe  arrival  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed.     Descriptive  circular  free. 

1  am  now  filling  orders  by  return  mail. 

Addie.o  J.  P.  MOORE, 

Queen  Breeder, 
R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Morgan,  Ky. 

ANGEL'S    GOLDEN    BEAUTIES 

And  his  bright  three-banded  Italian 
Queens  have  but  few  equals  and  no 
superiors.  A  fine  large  queen  of  either 
strain  for  SI. 00;  extra  select  breeder  for 
$2.50. 

SAMUEL  M.  ANGEL. 
R.  R.   1,  Evansville,! 
6-07-6t 


Kgr 


It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  many  bee-keepers  are 
satisfied  to  produce  year  after  year  a  very  ordinary 
grade  of  honey  as  regards  its  appearance,  when  by 
a  little  more  care,  and  having  more  suitable 
fixtures,  and  by  tai<ing  the  honey  from  the  hive  at 
just  the  ri^ht  time,  a  much  larger  percentage  of 
"fancy"  or  'extra  fd.->-cy"  honey  could  be  produced, 
which  would  sell  at  a  much  higher  price.  The  ex- 
perience of  honey  merchants  generally  is  that  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  large  stocks  of  fancy 
or  extra  fancy,  even  when  the  market  is  dull.  It  is 
the  inferior  grades  that  suffer  most  at  these  times. 
We  believe,  too,  that  bee-keepers  would  be  very 
much  satisfied  with  their  season's  work  if  their  best 
efforts  were  made  to  produce  a  really  fine  product. 
To  increase  further  the  interest  in  eoctra  fancy  honey, 
the  following  prizes  are  offered  for  honey  produced 
in  Danzenbaker  hives  during  the  year  1907,  under 
the  following  conditions  : 

FIRST.— As  above  stated  the  honey  must  be  pro- 
duced in  a  Danzenbaker  hive,  either  the  present 
style  or  any  Danzenbaker  hive  that  has  been  put  out 
within  the  last  few  years.  These  hives  may  be  had 
of  any  dealer  in  bee-keepers'  supplies  in  any  part  of 
the  country. 

SECOND— For  Glasses  1  and  2  we  require  a  ship- 
ment of  approximately,  the  amount  stated,  to  be 
made  by  the  bee-keeper  direct  to  us  at  Medina. 
After  the  prizes  have  been  awarded  the  honey  en- 
tered for  competition  in  Class  1  or  2  will  be  held 
subject  to  the  instructions  of  the  producer.  We  will 
sell  it  at  a  five  per  cent,  commission  or  we  will  ship 
it  to  any  point  direct  by  freighter  express.  There 
being  good  honey  markets  in  our  immediate  vicinity 
such  as  Columbus,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Buffalo 
and  Pittsburg,  it  can  be  disposed  of  without  difficulty 
at  good  market  prices,  and  the  shipper  will  not  have 
to  lose  a  good  market  by  shipping  it  here.  Neither 
the  honey  awarded  a  prize  nor  that  which  obtained 
no  prize  is  to  be  our  property,  but  will  be  sold  sub- 
ject to  the  instructions  of  the  producer  who  sends  it 
to  us.  We  are  interested  only  in  inspecting  it  to 
award  the  prizes. 

THIRD— For  all  honey  submitted  for  prizes  we 
must  have  a  definife  statement  from  the  producer 
regarding  the  conUitions  under  which  it  was  pro- 
duced, whether  a  lighf  or  heavy  flow  of  honey,  how 
the  colony  was  handled,  how  many  colonies  in  the 
yard,  from  what  source  produced,  etc. 

FOURTH— For  Classes  3,  4  and  5,  we  must,  in 
addition  to  the  above  report,  have  the  signature  of 
two  witnesses  certifying  to  the  correctness  of  the 


report.  If  the  party  who  sends  us  the  report  for  the 
competition  is  well  known  to  us  we  shall  not  require 
these  witnesses.  References  may  be  given  instead 
of  the  signature  of  witnesses  if  desired.  All  parties 
intending  to  compete  for  these  prizes  should  send 
for  blanks  which  we  shall  furnish,  on  which  the 
report  may  be  made  out. 

FIFTH— It  will  be  noticed  in  the  last  three  classes, 
three  to  five  inclusive,  that  it  is  not  at  all  necessary 
to  send  us  the  honey -all  we  require  is  a  report. 

SIXTH-  We  reserve  the  right  to  limit  the  number 
of  awards  in  each  class,  or  to  make  no  awards  in  a 
class  if  their  are  no  satisfactory  entries  for  the  same. 

SEVENTH— No  contestant  will  be  awarded  more 
than  one  prize  in  each  class,  but  may  make  two 
entries  if  desired— one  in  Cletss  1  or  2,  and  another 
in  Class  3, ,4  or  5. 

The  classifications  for  the  prizes  are  as  follows  : 

Class  1  .—For  best  shipment  of  200  lbs.  of  comb 
honey  in  Danzenbaker  sections. 

Class  2. — For  best  case  of  comb  honey  in  Dan- 
zenbaker sections. 

Class  3.— For  best  report  of  yield  from  single 
colony  in  Danzenbaker  hive. 

Class  4.— For  best  report  of  yield  from  five  col- 
onies in  Danzenbaker  hives. 

Class  5— For  best  report  of  general  results  from 
use  of  Danzenbaker  hive. 

For  each  class  there  will  be  ten  prizes  as  follows  - 


First.— $10.00. 
Second.— $7.00. 
Third.— 35.00. 
Fourth.— 32.00. 
Fifth  to  Tenth. — 
$1.00  each. 


Five  Classes. 

Ten  Prizes   for   each 

Class. 
Fifty  Prizes  in  all. 


This  is  the  time  to  decide  to  enter  this  competition. 
No  matter  where  you  live,  whether  in  the  United 
States  or  elsewhere,  you  can  certainly  find  one 
class  in  which  you  can  make  an  entry;  and  as  there 
are  ten  prizes  in  each  class  we  believe  that  no  one 
will  be  greatly  disappointed  in  the  results  unless  i 
is  ourselves,  and  we  hope  that  we  shall  not  be,  but 
see  a  large  number  of  entries.  Even  if  you  fail  to 
get  a  prize,  you  will  doubtless  have  increased  the 
value  of  your  own  product  by  your  efforts  to  pro- 
duce some  big  results  or  an  extra  quality  of  honey. 


The  A.  I.  ROOT  GO.,  Medina,  Ohio, 


November,   1  90Z 
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Advertising  Rates. 


All  advertisements  will  be  inserted  at  a  rate  of 
as  cents  per  line,  Nonpareil  space,  each  insertion; 
32  lines  Nonpareil  space  make  1  inch.  Discounts 
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On  10  lines  and  upwards,  3  times,  5  per  cent;  6 
times,  15  per  cent;  9  times,  25  per  cent;  12  times, 
35  per  cent. 

On  20  lines  and  upwards,  3  times,  10  per  cent; 
€  times,  20  per  cent;  9  times,  30  per  cent;  1  5  times, 
40  per  cent. 

On  30  lines  and  upwards,  3  times.  20  per  cent;  6 
times,  30  per  cent;  IS  times  40  per  cent;  12  times 
50  per  cent. 
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Ohio  Farmer ( 

Farm  Journal  (Phila) ( 

Rural  New  Yorker ( 

The  Century ( 

Michigan  Farmer 

Prairie  Farmer 

American  Agriculturist 

Country  Gentleman ( 

Harper's  Magazine ( 

Harper's  Weekly ( 

Youths'  Companion (new) ( 

Cosmopolitan ( 

Success ( 


I  00) $1  75 

I  00) 1.75 

J-oo) 1.75 

•50) 1.40 

i-oo) 1.75 

.50) 1.20 

1. 00) 1.85 

400) 4-50 

1. 00) 1.65 

i-oo) 1.75 

100) 1-75 

2.50) 3-15 

4.00) 4.10 

4.00) 4.20 

1  75) 2.35 

1. 00) I  90 

i.oo) 1.75 


National  Bee-Keepers' 
Association. 


Objects  of  tbe  Association. 

TO     promote    and    protect    the    interests    of    its 
members. 
To  prevent  the  adulteration  of  honey. 


Annual  Membership  $j.oo. 

Send  dues  to  Treasurer. 
L.  A.  AspiNWALL,  Jackson,  Mich. 

President. 
Geo.  E.  Hilton,  Fremont,  Mich. 

Vice-President. 
Jas.  a.  Green,  Giand  Juncticn,  Colo. 
Secretary. 
N.  E.  France.  Platteville,  Wis. 

Gen.  Manager  and  Treasurer. 


Board  of  Directors. 

Wm.  McEvoy,  Woodburn,  Ont. 
R.  L.  Taylor,   Lapeer,  Mich. 

Udo  ToEPPERWEiN,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 
R.  C.  AiKiN,  Loveland,  Colorado. 
P.  H.  Elwood,  Starkville,  N.  Y. 

E.  Whitcomb,  Friend,  Neb. 
Jas.  a.  Stone,  Springfield,  Ills. 

G.  M.  DoOLiTTLE,  Borodino,  N.  Y. 
R.  A.  HoLEKAMP,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
M.  H.  Mendelson,  Ventuta,  Cal. 

C.  A.  Hatch,  Richland  Cen.,   Wis. 

F.  Wilcox.  Mauston,  Wis. 


QiafajaQjaEaQQQiiptaag^iiQ^^QiaiaiaQia 


I  Names  of  Bee-Keepers  I 

a  type:  NA/Ri-rxEN  B 

El  B 

QBBIEiEiEiEiQElBElEiSElElEiBElBPEiEIEiElEIB 

The  names  of  my  customers,  and  of  those  asking 
for  sample  copies,  have  been  saved  and  written  in 
a  book.  There  are  several  thousand  all  arranged 
alphabetically  (in  the  largest  States),  and,  though 
this  list  has  been  secured  at  an  expense  of  hundreds 
of  dollars,  1  would  furnish  it  to  advertisers  or  others 
at  $2.00  per  thousand  names.  The  former  price 
was  $2.50  per  1000,  but  1  now  have  a  typewriter, 
and  by  using  the  manifold  process,  1  can  furnish 
them  at  $2.00.  A  manufacturer  who  wishes  for  a 
list  of  the  names  of  bee-keepers  in  his  own  State 
only,  or  possibly  in  the  adjoining  States,  can  be 
accommodated.  Here  is  a  list  of  the  States  and  the 
number  of  names  in  each  State. 


Arizona 

46 

Ky 

1S2 

Ark...  . 

82 

Kans.. 

if'O 

Ala..   . 

80 

La 

38 

Calif... 

378 

Mo 

Soo 

Colo..  . 

228 

Minn.. 

334 

Canada 

1200 

Mich... 

1770 

Conn . . 

162 

Maes... 

275 

Da  v.... 

25 

Md 

94 

Del.... 

18 

Maine 

270 

Fla.... 

100 

Miss..  . 

70 

Ga 

90 

N.  Y... 

1700 

Ind.... 

744 

Neb..  .. 

. .  34,S 

Ills.... 

1375 

N.J.    . 

130 

Iowa.. 

800 

N.  H.   . 

.    158 

N.   C 60 

New  Mex.  54 
Oregon . .  109 
Ohio...  130C 
Penn....    912 

R.  1 46 

S.  C 40 

Tenn 176 

Tex 270 

Utah 68 

Vt 205 

Va 182 

W.  Va....i78 

Wash 122 

Wis 620 


W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON,  Flint,  Mich 


Honey  Quotations 

The  following  rules  for  gradinc  honey  were 
adopted  by  the  North  American  Bee-Keepers'  Asso- 
ciation, at  the  Washington  meeting,  and,  so  tar  as 
possible,  quotations  are  made  according  to  these 
rules  : 

Fancy— All  sections  to  be  well  filled;  combs 
straight,  of  even  thickness,  and  firmly  attached  to 
all  four  sides;  both  wood  and  comb  unsoiled  by 
travel-stain  or  otherwise;  all  the  cells  sealed  except 
the  row  of  cells  next  the  wood. 

No.  1.— All  sections  well  filled,  but  combs  un- 
even or  crooked,  detached  at  the  bottom,  or  with  but 
few  cells  unsealed;  both  wood  and  comb  unsoiled 
by  travel-stain  or  otherwise. 

In  addition  to  this  the  honey  is  to  be  classified 
according  to  color,  using  the  terms  white,  amber 
and  dark.  That  is,  there  will  be  "iancy  white," 
'No.  1,  dark,"  etc. 

The  prices  given  in  the  following  quotations  are 
those  at  which  the  dealers  sell  to  the  grocers.  From 
these  prices  must  be  deducted  freight,  cartage  and 
commission— the  balance  being  sent  to  the  shipper. 
Commission  is  ten  per  cent;  except  that  a  few  deal- 
ers charge  only  five  per  cent,  when  a  shipment  sells 
for  as  much  as  one  hundred  dollars. 


KANSAS  CITY  -Market  firm  on  both  honey  and 
wax  are  as  follows:  Fancy  white  S3. 25  per  case. 
No.  1  white  S3. 00  per  case,  white  extracted  7 !/2  cts. 
Amber  extracted  7  cts.,  dark  exti acted  5  cts.,  bees- 
wax 25  cts. 

WALKER  BREWSTER  GRO.  CO. 
Oct.  7,   1907.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


CHICAGO-The  trade  is  less  active  than  during 
October.     We  quote  as  follows; 

Fancy  white  1  7  to  18  cts.,  No.  1  white  16  to  17 
cts.,  fancy  amber  14  to  15  cts..  No.  1  amber  10  to 
12  cts.,  fancy  dark  10  cts..  No.  1  dark  8  to  9  cts., 
white  extracted  8  to  9  cts.,  amber  extracted  7  to  8 
cts.,  dark  extracted  6  to  7  cts.  Beeswax  30  to  32 
cts. 

R.  A.  BURNETT  &  CO, 
Chicago,  111.,  Nov.  7,  07.  1  99  S.  Water  St 


NEW  YORK— There  is  gocd  demand  for  comb 
honey;  all  grades;  also  for  extracted.  We  think 
prices  are  at  top  notch,  and  would  not  advise  bee- 
keepers in  holding  back  their  honey  any  longer.  We 
quote  as  follows; 

Fancy  white  17  cts..  No.  1  white  1  5  to  16  cts., 
fancy  amber  14  cts.,  No.  1  amber  13  cts.,  fancy 
dark  13  cts..  No.  1  dark  12  cts.,  white  extracted  9 
cts.,  amber  extracted  8  cts.,  dark  extracted  7  cts. 
Beeswax  29  to  30  cts. 

HILDRETH  &  SEGELKEN 
Greenwich  &  Murray  Sts. 
Nov.  8,  1907.  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


TOLEDO— The  crop  is  exceedingly  scarce  here, 
but  Western  honey  is  coming  in,  in  pretty  good 
quantities,  and  we  are  looking  for  prices  to  decline 
some.  Producers  having  this  class  of  goods  to 
market  had  better  sell  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment, as  the  cold  weather  is  bound  to  be  detrimental 
to  the  crop  if  held  much  longer.  We  quote  as  fol- 
lows: 

Fancy  white  16  to  1  7  cts..  No.  1  white  1  5  to  16 
cts.,  fancy  amber  14  to  15  cts..  white  extracted  7'/i 
to  8  cts..  amber  extracted  554  to  6  cts.  Beeswax 
28  to  30  cts. 

THE  GRIGGS  BROS.  &  NICHOLS  CO.. 
Nov.  8,   1907.  Toledo.  Ohio. 

CINCINNATI  HONEY  MARKET-Owine  to  the 
unsettled  condition  of  finances  throughout  the  coun- 
try, causing  much  uneasiness  and  anxiety  among 
the  buyers,  we  look  forward  to  seeing  honey  reach 
Jower  values  in  the  very  near  future.    We  areata 


loss  to  say  what  prices  we  will  ask  in  1  0  days  hence, 
but,  at  this  writing,  we  are  quoting  exti acted  am- 
ber honey  in  barrels  at  6c.  to  7'/*c. ;  fancy  white  e;:- 
tracted,  in  601b.  cans,  at  lOc;  and  strictly  fancy 
white  comb  honey,  (which  is  moving  slowly)  at 
I6'/2C.  to  18c.,  according  to  the  quantity  purchased. 
For  choice  yellow  bees  wax,  free  from  dirt,  we  are 
paying  30c.  per  lb.,  delivered  here. 

THE  FRED  W.  MUTH  CO. 
Nov.  8,  07.  5  1  Walnut  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


CHICAGO— Before  this  uncertainty  as  to  the 
money  situation  came  upon  us.  we  were  enjoying  a 
thoroughly  active  trade  on  both  comb  and  exti  acted 
honey.  The  past  two  weeks,  however,  trade  in  the 
honey  line  has  not  been  of  much  consequence,  and 
it  goes  to  show  that  the  public  can  get  along  without 
honey  when  occasion  requires  it.  Up  to  November 
1st,  we  have  handled  more  comb  and  extracted 
honey  than  we  did  through  the  entire  season  last 
year,  and  our  stock  at  the  present  time  is  only  nor- 
mal, and  with  a  re  action  it  will  be  only  a  question 
of  a  short  time  before  we  will  be  entirely  out  of 
comb  honey. 

We  now  can  offer  for  prompt  shipment  both 
Southern  California,  light  amber  extracted  honey 
and  fancy  Utah  water  white  Alfalfa  extracted  honey, 
put  up  in  601b.  cans,  2  cans  to  the  case.  We  quote 
as  follows: 

Fancy  white  1  7  to    18  cts.,   No.  1  white  16  to  17 
cts.,  No.  2  white  13  to  15   cts.,   off  grades  corres- 
pondingly less,  while  extracted  7tn8cts.,   amber 
extracted  5  to  7  cts.     Beeswax  28  to  33  cts. 
S.  T.  FISH  AGO. 
189  South  Water  St. 
Nov.  9,  1907.  Chicago.  III. 

QUEENS 

of  Moore's  Strain  of  Italians  produce 
workers  that  fill  the  supers  and  are  not 
inclined  to  swarm.  They  have  won  a 
world-wide  reputation  for  honey  gather- 
ing, hardness,  gentleness,  etc. 

Mr.  W.  Z.  Hutchinson.  Editor  of  The 
Bee  Keepers'  Review,  Flint,  Mich.,  says: 

"As  workers  1  have  never  seen  them  equaled. 
They  seem  possessed  of  a  steady,  quiet  determina- 
tion that  enabled  them  to  lay  up  surplus  ahead  of 
others.    Easier  bees  to  handle  1  have  never  seen." 

My  queens  are  all  bred  from  my  best  long-tongued 
three-banded  red  clover  stock  (no  other  race  bred  in 
my  apiaries '  and  the  cells  are  built  in  strong  colon- 
ies well  supplied  with  young  bees 

Liberal  feeding  is  practiced  whenever  there  is  a 
scarcity  of  nectar.  The  ripe  cells  are  given  direct 
to  nuclei.  Where  the  queens  hatch  and  have  their 
freedom  until  they  are  ready  to  mail. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  my  queens 
have  given  such  good  satisfaction. 

Untested  queens,  75  cents  each;  six,  for  S4. 00; 
one  dozen,  for  S7.50.  Select  untested,  SI. 00 
each;  six,  S5.00;  dozen,  S9.U0.  Safe  arrival  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed.     Descriptive  circular  free. 

I  am  now  filling  orders  by  return  mail. 

Address  J.  P.  MOORE, 

Queen  Breeder, 
R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Morgan,  Ky. 


ANGEL'S    GOLDEN    BEAUTIES 

And  his  bright  three-banded  Italian 
Queen  i  have  but  few  equals  and  no 
superiors.  A  fine  large  queen  of  either 
strain  for  $1.00;  extra  select  breeder  for 
$2.50. 

SAMUEL  M.  ANGEL. 
R.  R.   1,  Evansville.I 
6-07-6t 


It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  many  bee-keepers  are 
satisfied  to  produce  year  after  year  a  very  ordinary 
grade  of  honey  as  regards  its  appearance,  when  by 
a  little  more  care,  and  having  more  suitable 
fixtures,  and  by  taking  the  honey  from  the  hive  at 
just  the  right  time,  a  much  larger  percentage  of 
"fancy"  or  "extra  fancy"  honey  could  be  produced, 
which  would  sell  at  a  much  higher  price.  The  ex- 
perience of  honey  merchants  generally  is  that  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  large  stocks  of  fancy 
or  extra  fancy,  even  when  the  market  is  dull.  It  is 
the  inferior  grades  that  suffer  most  at  these  times. 
We  believe,  too,  that  bee-keepers  would  be  very 
much  satisfied  with  their  season's  work  if  their  best 
efforts  were  made  to  produce  a  really  fine  product. 
To  increase  further  the  interest  in  extra  fancy  honey, 
the  following  prizes  are  offered  for  honey  produced 
in  Danzenbaker  hives  during  the  year  1907,  under 
the  following  conditions  : 

FIRST.— As  above  stated  the  honey  must  be  pro- 
duced in  a  Danzenbaker  hive,  either  the  present 
style  or  any  Danzenbaker  hive  that  has  been  put  out 
within  the  last  few  years.  These  hives  may  be  had 
of  any  dealer  in  bee-keepers'  supplies  in  any  part  of 
the  country. 

SECOND— For  Classes  1  and  2  we  require  a  ship- 
ment of  approximately  the  amount  stated,  to  be 
made  by  the  bee-keeper  direct  to  us  at  Medina. 
After  the  prizes  have  been  awarded  the  honey  en- 
tered for  competition  in  Class  1  or  2  will  be  held 
subject  to  the  instructions  of  the  producer.  We  will 
sell  it  at  a  five  per  cent,  commission  or  we  will  ship 
it  to  any  point  direct  by  freighter  express.  There 
being  good  honey  markets  in  our  immediate  vicinity 
such  as  Columbus,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Buffalo 
and  Pittsburg,  it  can  be  disposed  of  without  difficulty 
at  good  market  prices,  and  the  shipper  will  not  have 
to  lose  a  good  market  by  shipping  it  here.  Neither 
the  honey  awarded  a  prize  nor  that  which  obtained 
no  prize  is  to  be  our  property,  but  will  be  sold  sub- 
ject to  the  instructions  of  the  producer  who  sends  it 
to  us.  We  are  interested  only  in  inspecting  it  to 
award  the  prizes. 

THIRD— For  all  honey  submitted  for  prizes  we 
must  have  a  definite  statement  from  the  producer 
regarding  the  conditions  under  which  it  was  pro- 
duced, whether  a  light  or  heavy  flow  of  honey,  how 
the  colony  was  handled,  how  many  coloniei  in  the 
yard,  from  what  source  produced,  etc. 

FOURTH— For  Classes  3,  4  and  5,  we  must,  in 
addition  to  the  above  report,  have  the  signature  of 
two  witnesses  certifying  to  the  correctness  of  the 


report.  If  the  party  who  sends  us  the  report  for  the 
competition  is  well  known  to  us  we  shall  not  require 
these  witnesses.  References  may  be  given  instead 
of  the  signature  of  witnesses  if  desired.  All  parties 
intending  to  compete  for  these  prizes  should  send 
for  blanks  which  we  shall  furnish,  on  which  the 
report  may  be  made  out, 

FIFTH— It  will  be  noticed  in  the  last  three  classes, 
three  to  five  inclusive,  that  it  is  not  at  all  necessary 
to  send  us  the  honey-  all  we  require  is  a  report. 

SIXTH-  We  reserve:  he  right  to  limit  th^cumber 
of  awards  in  each  class,  or  to  make  no  awards  in  a 
class  if  their  are  no  satisfactory  entries  for  the  same. 

SEVENTH— No  contestant  will  be  awarded  more 
than  one  prize  in  each  class,  but  may  make  two 
entries  if  desired -one  in  Class  1  or  2,  and  another 
in  Class  3,  4  or  5. 

The  classifications  for  the  prizes  are  as  follows  : 

Class  1.— For  best  shipment  of  200  lbs.  of  comb 
honey  in  Danzenbaker  sections. 

Class  2. — For  best  case  of  comb  honey  in  Dan- 
zenbaker sections. 

Class  3.— For  best  report  of  yield  from  single 
colony  in  Danzenbaker  hive. 

Class  4.— For  best  report  of  yield  from  five  col- 
onies in  Danzenbaker  hives. 

Class  5  — For  best  report  of  general  results  from 
use  of  Danzenbaker  hive. 

For  each  class  there  will  be  ten  prizes  as  follows  • 


First.— SIO. 00. 
Second.— $7.00. 
Third.— $5.00. 
Fourth.— $2.00. 
Fifth  to  Tenth.— 
$1.00  each. 


Five  Classes. 

Ten  Prizes    for   each 

Class. 
Fifty  i^rizes  in  all. 


This  is  the  time  to  decide  to  enter  this  competition. 
No  matter  where  you  live,  whether  in  the  United 
States  or  elsewhere,  you  can  certainly  find  one 
class  in  which  you  can  make  an  entry:  and  as  there 
are  ten  prizes  in  each  class  we  believe  that  no  one 
will  be  greatly  disappointed  in  the  results  unless  i 
is  ourselves,  and  we  hope  that  we  shall  not  be,  but 
see  a  large  number  of  entries.  Even  if  you  fail  to 
get  a  prize,  you  will  doubtless  have  increased  the 
value  of  your  own  product  by  your  efforts  to  pro- 
duce some  big  results  or  an  extra  quality  of  honey. 


The  A.  I.  ROOT  GO.,  Medina,  Ohio. 


December,   190^" 


Flint,  Michigan,  $1.00  a  Year 


Bee-Keepers'Review 

PUBLISHED     MONTHLY 

W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON,  Editor  and  Publisher 


Entered  as  second-class  matter  at  the  Flint 
Postoffice  Feb.  2,  1888.    Serial  number  230. 

Terms— $1.00  a  year  to  subscribers  jn  the 
United  States,  Canada,  Cuba  and  Mexico.  To  all 
other  countries  postage  is  24  cts  a  year,  extra. 

Discontinuances—The  Review  is  sent  until 
orders  are  received  for  its  discontinuance.  Notice 
is  sent  at  the  expiration  of  a  subscription,  further 
notices  being  sent  if  the  first  is  not  heeded.  Any 
subscriber  wishing  the  Review  discontinued,  will 
please  send  a  postal  at  once  upon  receipt  of  the  first 
notice,  otherwise  it  will  be  assumed  that  he  wishes 
the  Review  continued,  and  will  pay  for  it  soon. 
Any  one  who  prefers  to  have  the  Review  stopped  at 
the  expiration  of  the  the  time  paid  for,  will  please 
say  so  when  subscribing,  and  the  request  will  be 
complied  with. 


Flint,  Michigan,    Dec.    15,   igof 


Advertising  Rates. 


All  advertisements  will  be  inserted  at  a  rate  of 
15  cents  per  line.  Nonpareil  space,  each  insertion; 
12  lines  Nonpareil  space  make  1  inch.  Discounts 
will  be  given  as  follows  : 

On  10  lines  and  upwards,  3  times,  5  per  cent;  6 
times,  15  per  cent;  9  times,  25  per  cent;  12  times, 
35  per  cent. 

On  20  lines  and  upwards,  3  times,  10  per  cent; 
6  times,  20  percent;  9  times,  30  per  cent;  15  times, 
40  per  cent. 

On  30  lines  and  upwards,  3  times.  20  per  cent;  6 
times,  30  per  cent;  15  times  40  per  cent;  12  times 
50  per  cent. 


Clubbing  List. 


I  will  send  the  Review  with — 

Gleanings,  (new) (|i.oo) |i  75 

American  Bee  Journal,  (new)...(  100) 1.75 

Canadian  Bee  Journal (  i.oo) 1.75 

American  Bee  Keeper (    .50) 1.40 

Ohio  Farmer (  i.oo) 1.75 

Farm  Journal  (Phila) (    .50) 1.20 

Rural  New  Yorker (  i.oo) 1.85 

The  Century (  4.00) 4.50 

Michigan  Farmer f  i.oo) 1.65 

Prairie  Farmer (  i.oo) 1.75 

American  Agriculturist (  100) 1.75 

Country  Gentleman (  2.50) 3.15 

Harper's  Magazine (  4.00) 4.10 

Harper's  Weekly (  4.00) 4.20 

Vouths'  Companion (new) (  i  75) 2.35 

Cosmopolitan (  i.oo) 1-90 

Success (  I.oo) 1.75 


National  Bee-Keepers* 
Association. 


Objects  of  the  Association, 

TO     promote    and    protect    the    interests    of   its 
members. 
To  prevent  the  adulteration  of  honey. 


Annual  Membership  $1.00, 

Send  dues  to  Treasurer. 
L.  A.  AspiNWALL,  Jackson,  Mich. 

President. 
Geo.  E.  Hilton,  Fremont,  Mich. 

Vice-President. 
Jas.  a.  Green,  Grand  Junction,  Colo. 
Secretary. 
N.  E.  France.  Platteville,  Wis. 

Gen.  Manager  and  Treeisurer. 


Board  of  Directors. 

Wm.  McEvoy,  Woodburn,  Ont. 
R.  L.  Taylor,   Lapeer,  Mich. 

Udo  Toepperwein,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 
R.  C.  ArKiN,  Loveland,  Colorado. 
P.  H.  Elwood,  Starkville,  N.  Y. 

E.  Whitcomb,  Friend,  Neb. 
Jas.  a.  Stone,  Springfield,  Ills. 

G.  M.  Doolittle,  Borodino,  N.  Y. 
R.  A.  Holekamp,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
M.  H.  Mendelson,  Ventura,  Cal. 

C.  A.  Hatch,  Richland  Gen.,  Wis. 

F.  Wilcox,  Mauston,  Wis. 
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I  Names  of  Bee-Keepers 
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The  names  of  my  customers,  and  of  those  uSHi:i^ 
for  sample   copies,  have  been  saved  and  w'-'tlcnin 
a  book.    There  are  several  thousand  all  arranged 
alphabetically   (in  the   largest   States),  ara,  though 
this  list  has  been  secured  at  an  expense  .••'  .^undf-eds 
of  dollars,  1  would  furnish  it  to  advertifns  ov  others 
at  S2.00  per  thousand   names.    The  former  piice 
was  S2.50  per    1000,  but  1  now  have  a  typewriter, 
and  by  using  the   manifold  process.  I   can  furiisK 
them  at  $2.00.     A   manufacturer  a'!io    ,^'ibh..sfor 
list  of  the   names  of  bee-keeperr  i  n   liis  3wr\  Sta  ; 
only,  or  possibly  in  the  adjoin  rii.   States,    '-.on 
accommodated.    Here  is  a  list  of  the  Stat  ., 
number  of  names  in  each  State. 


Arizona  46 
Ark. ...  82 
Ala..  .  80 
Calif...  378 
Colo..  .  228 
Canada  1200 
Conn..    162 


DaV... . 
Del ... . 
Fla.... 

Ga 

Ind.... 
Ills.... 
Iowa . . 


25 
18 

100 
90 

744 
1375 

800 


Ky 

Kans.. 

Iva 

Mo 

Minn  .. 
Mic'i. .. 

Mn-s.   . 
^'■!...  . 


lH2 

3S 
500 
334 
1770 


N.  C...  60 
>Tew  Me-'.:.  54 
Oregon..  109 

Dhio 130C 

Penn 
K    X.. 


s.  <_ 


912 
46 
40 
176 
270 
.  68 


'n  IVan. 

o  Tex . . 

Utah., 

Vt 205 

Va 182 

W.  Va....i78 

Wash 122 

Wis 620 

HINSON,  Flint,  Mich 


Honey  Quotations 

The  following  rules  for  grading  honey  were 
adopted  by  the  North  American  Bee-Keepers'  Asso- 
ciation, at  the  Washington  meeting,  and,  so  far  as 
possible,  quotations  are  made  according  to  these 
rules  : 

Fancy— All  sections  to  be  well  filled:  combs 
straight,  of  even  thickness,  and  firmly  attached  to 
all  four  sides;  both  wood  and  comb  unsoiled  by 
travel-stain  or  otherwise:  all  the  cells  sealed  except 
the  row  of  cells  next  the  wood. 

No.  1.— All  sections  well  filled,  but  combs  un- 
even or  crooked,  detached  at  the  bottom,  or  with  but 
few  cells  unsealed:  both  wood  and  comb  unsoiled 
by  travel-stain  or  otherwise. 

In  addition  to  this  the  honey  is  to  be  classified 
according  to  color,  using  the  terms  white,  amber 
and  dark.  That  is,  there  will  be  "fancy  white," 
'No.  1,  dark,"  etc. 

The  prices  given  in  the  following  quotations  are 
those  at  which  the  dealers  sell  to  the  grocers.  From 
these  prices  must  be  deducted  freight,  cartage  and 
commission— the  balance  being  sent  to  the  shipper. 
Commission  is  ten  per  cent:  except  that  a  few  deal- 
ers charge  only  five  per  cent,  when  a  shipment  sells 
tor  as  much  as  one  hundred  dollars. 


KANSAS  CITY  -Market  firm  on  both  honey  and 
•wax  are  as  follows:  Fancy  white  S5.25  per  case. 
No.  1  white  S3. 00  per  case,  white  extracted  7^  cts. 
Amber  extracted  7  cts.,  dark  extracted  6  cts.,  bees- 
wax 25  cts. 

WALKER  BREWSTER  GRO.  CO. 
Oct.  7.  1907.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


CHICAGO— There  has  been  very  little  demand  for 
comb  honey  during  the  past  month  and  receipts 
remain  unsold.     We  quote  as  follows: 

Fancy  white  17  cts..  No.  1  white  15  to  16  cts., 
fancy  amber  13  to  14  cts..  No.  1  amber  10  to 
12  cts.,  fancy  dark  9  to  10  cts..  No.  1  dark  9  cts.. 
white  extracted  8  to  9  cts.,  amber  extracted  7  to  8 
cts.,  dark  extracted  6  cts.    Beeswax  30  cts. 

R.  A.  BURNETT  &  CO, 
Chicago,  111.,  Dec.  2.  07.  1  99  S.  Water  St. 


NEW  YORK— Comb  and  extracted  is  in  good 
demand,  especially  for  choice  stock:  off  grades  do 
not  find  ready  sale.  The  supply  is  quite  good,  con- 
sidering the  short  crop.     We  quote  as  follows: 

Fancy  white  16  cts.,  No.  1  white  15  cts., 
fancy  amber  14  cts.,  No.  1  amber  13  cts.,  fancy 
dark  13  cts..  No.  1  dark  12  cts.,  white  extracted  85^ 
to  9  cts.,  amber  extracted  7!^  to  8  cts.,  dark  ex- 
tracted 7  cts.     Beeswax  29  to  30  cts. 

HILDRETH  &  SEGELKEN 
Greenwich  &  Murray  Sts. 
Dec.  3,  1  907.  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


TOLEDO— The  market  on  all  grades  of  comb 
honey  remains  quiet,  and  stocks  are  usually  large, 
owing  to  heavy  receipts  of  Western  honey  and  the 
prevailing  high  pri<res.  Honey  is  moving  very 
slowly,  and  we  do  not  look  for  any  better  demand 
this  season.    We  quote  as  follows: 

Fancy  white  17  to  1  8  cts..  No.  1  white  16  to  17 
cts.,  fancy  amber  no  demand.  No.  1  amber  no  de- 
mand, fancy  dark  no  demand,  No.  1  dark,  no  de- 
mand, white  extracted  8  to  9  cts.,  amber  extracted 
6  to  7  cts.,  dark  amber  no  demand.  Beeswax  26 
to  28  cts. 

THE  GRIGGS  BROS.  &  NICHOLS  CO., 
Dec.  3.  1907.  Toledo,  Ohio. 


CINCINNATI  HONEY  MARKET-Owing  to  the 
unsettled  condition  of  finances  throughout  the  coun- 
try, causing  much  uneasiness  and  anxiety  among 
the  buyers,  we  look  forward  to  seeing  honey  reach 
o  wer  values  in  the  very  near  future.    We  are  at  a 


loss  to  say  what  prices  we  will  ask  in  1 0  days  hence, 
but,  at  this  writing,  we  are  quoting  extracted  am- 
ber honey  in  barrels  at  6c.  to  7'ac.  :  fancy  white  ex- 
tracted, in  601b.  cans,  at  lOc:  and  strictly  fancy 
white  comb  honey,  (which  is  moving  slowly)  at 
16'/;c.  to  18c.,  according  to  the  quantity  purchased. 
For  choice  yellow  bees  wax,  free  from  dirt,  we  are 
paying  30c.  per  lb.,  delivered  here. 

THE  FRED  W.  MUTH  CO. 
Nov.  8,  07.  5  1  Walnut  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


CHICAGO  Before  this  uncertainty  as  to  the 
money  situation  came  upon  us,  we  were  enjoying  a 
thoroughly  active  trade  on  both  comb  and  extracted 
honey.  The  past  two  weeks,  however,  trade  in  the 
honey  line  has  not  been  of  much  consequence,  and 
it  goes  to  show  that  the  public  can  get  along  without 
honey  when  occasion  requires  it.  Up  to  November 
1st,  we  have  handled  more  comb  and  extracted 
honey  than  we  did  through  the  entire  season  last 
year,  and  our  stock  at  the  present  time  is  only  nor- 
mal, and  with  a  re  action  it  will  be  only  a  question 
of  a  short  time  before  we  will  be  entirely  out  of 
comb  honey. 

We  now  can  offer  for  prompt  shipment  both 
Southern  California,  light  amber  extracted  honey 
and  fancy  Utah  water  white  Alfalfa  extracted  honey, 
put  up  in  60lb.  cans,  2  cans  to  the  case.  We  quote 
as  follows: 

Fancy  white  1  7  to    18  cts.,    No.  1  white  16  to  17 
cts..  No.  2  white  13  to  15   cts..   off  grades  corres- 
pondingly  less,  white  extracted  7  tn  8  cts.,  amber 
extracted  5  to  7  cts.     Beeswax  28  to  33  cts. 
S.  T.  FISH  &C0. 
189  South  Water  St. 
Nov.  9,  1907.  Chicago,  III. 


HONEY  EXTRACTOR 

FOR     SALE 

I  have  for  sale  a  Cowan,  reversible,  two-frame 
extractor,  baskets  the  right  size  for  Langstroth 
frames.  A  new  one  like  this  would  cost  SI  1.50, 
but  this  one  has  been  in  use  two  Or  three  seasons' 
and  I  would  sell  it  for  only  38.00.  It  is  in  perfect 
condition,  and  practically  as  good  as  ever. 

W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON,  Flint.  Mich. 

HONEY  FOR  SALE 

Fancy  Orange  Blossom,  in  601b.  cans,  at     -  9?.iC 

Water  White  Sage,  in  601b.  cans,  at  -  95^-0 

Light  Amber,  in  6olb.  cans,  at  -  -  8'+c 

Dark  Amber,  in  60-lb.  cans,  at         -  -  S'jc 

Special  prices  in  quantities. 

E.  R.   PAHL  &  COMPANY 

I2-07-3t  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

HONEY  CANS, 

used  but  once,  emptied  without  steam  or  water, 
bright  and  clean. 

100  cases,  or  more,  per  case  of  two  cans  -  25c 
50  cases,  or  more,  per  case  of  two  cans  -  30c 
25  C2ises,  or  more  per  case  of  two  cans  -  32c 
Less  quantities  -  .  -  -  32c 

E.  R.  PAHL  &  COMPANY, 
12-07-3t  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

^If  you  are  going  to — 

Buy  a  Buzz  Saw 

write  to  the  editor  of  the  Review.  He  has 
a  new  Barnes  saw  to  sell,  and  would  be 
glad  to  make  you  happy  by  telling  you 
the  price  at  which  he  would  sell  it. 


It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  many  bee-keepers  are 
satisfied  to  produce  year  after  year  a  very  ordinary 
grade  of  lioney  as  regards  its  appearance,  when  by 
a  iittle  more  care,  anr<  iiaving  more  suitable 
fixtures,  and  by  talcing  tlie  honey  from  the  hive  at 
just  the  right  time,  a  much  larger  percentage  of 
"fancy"  or  "extra  fancy"  honey  could  be  produced, 
which  would  sell  at  a  much  higher  price.  The  ex- 
perience of  honey  merchants  generally  is  that  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  large  stocks  of  fancy 
or  extra  fancy,  even  when  the  market  is  dull.  It  is 
the  inferior  grades  that  suffer  most  at  these  times. 
We  believe,  too,  that  bee-keepers  would  be  very 
much  satisfied  with  their  season's  work  if  their  best 
efforts  were  made  to  produce  a  really  fine  product. 
To  increase  further  the  interest  in  extra  fancy  honey, 
the  following  prizes  are  offered  for  honey  produced 
in  Danzenbaker  hives  during  the  year  1907,  under 
the  fallowing  conditions  : 

FIRST.— As  above  stated  the  honey  must  be  pro- 
duced in  a  Danzenba'i.3r  hive,  either  the  present 
style  or  any  Danzenbaker  hive  that  has  been  put  out 
within  the  last  few  years.  These  hives  may  be  had 
of  any  dealer  in  bee-keepers'  supplies  in  any  part  of 
the  country. 

SECOND— For  Classes  1  and  2  we  require  a  ship- 
ment of  approximately  the  amount  stated,  to  be 
made  by  the  bee-keeper  direct  to  us  at  Medina. 
After  the  prizes  have  been  awarded  the  honey  en- 
tered for  competition  in  Class  1  or  2  will  be  held 
subject  to  the  instructions  of  the  producer.  We  will 
sell  it  at  a  five  per  cent,  commission  or  we  will  ship 
it  to  any  point  direct  by  freight  or  express.  There 
being  good  honey  markets  in  our  immediate  vicinity 
such  as  Columbus,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Buffalo 
and  Pittsburg,  it  can  be  disposed  of  without  difficulty 
at  good  market  prices,  and  the  shipper  will  not  have 
to  lose  a  good  market  bv  shipping  it  here.  Neither 
the  honey  awarded  a  prize  nor  that  which  obtained 
no  prize  is  to  be  our  property,  but  will  be  sold  sub- 
ject to  the  instructions  of  the  producer  who  sends  it 
to  us.  We  are  interested  only  in  inspecting  it  to 
award  the  prizes. 

THIRD— For  all  honey  submitted  for  prizes  we 
must  have  a  definite  statement  from  the  producer 
regarding  the  conditions  under  which  it  was  pro- 
duced, whether  a  light  or  heavy  flow  of  honey,  how 
the  colony  was  handled,  how  many  colonies  in  the 
yard,  from  what  source  produced,  etc. 

FOURTH— For  Classes  3,  4  and  5,  we  must,  in 
addition  to  the  above  report,  have  the  signature  of 
two  witnesses  certifying  to  the  correctness  of  the 


report.  If  the  party  who  sends  us  the  report  for  the 
competition  is  well  known  to  us  we  shall  not  require 
these  witnesses.  References  may  be  given  instead 
of  the  signature  of  witnesses  if  desired.  All  parties 
intending  to  com.pete  for  these  prizes  should  send 
for  blanks  which  we  shall  furnish,  on  which  the 
report  may  be  made  out. 

FIFTH— It  will  be  noticed  in  the  last  three  classes, 
three  to  five  inclusive,  that  it  is  not  at  all  necessary 
to  send  us  the  honey-  ^11  we  require  is  a  report. 

SIXTH- We  reserve  he  right  to  limit  the  number 
of  awards  in  each  class,  or  to  make  no  awards  in  a 
class  if  their  are  no  satisfactory  entries  for  the  same. 

SE'VENTH— No  contestant  will  be  awarded  more 
than  one  prize  in  each  class,  but  may  make  two 
entries  if  desired— one  in  Class  1  or  2,  and  another 
in  Class  3,  4  or  5. 

The  classifications  for  the  prizes  are  as  follows  : 

Class  1  .^For  best  shipment  of  200  lbs.  of  comb 
honey  in  Danzenbaker  sections. 

Class  2.— For  best  case  of  comb  honey  in  Dan- 
zenbaker sections. 

Class  3.— For  best  report  of  yield  from  single 
colony  in  Danzenbaker  hive. 

Class  4.— For  best  report  of  yield  from  five  col- 
onies in  Danzenbaker  hives. 

Class  5— For  best  report  of  general  results  from 
use  of  Danzenbaker  hive. 

For  each  class  there    vill  be  ten  prizes  as  follows  ' 


First.— $10.00. 
Second.— $7.00. 
Third.— $5.00. 
Fourth.— $2.00. 
Fifth  to  Tenth.— 
$1.00  each. 


Five  Classes. 

Ten   Prizes    for   each 

Class. 
Fifty  i^rizes  in  all. 


This  is  the  time  to  decide  to  enter  this  competition. 
No  matter  where  you  live,  whether  in  the  United 
States  or  elsew'icr?,  you  can  certainly  find  one 
class  in  which  you  can  make  an  entry;  and  as  there 
are  ten  prizes  in  each  class  we  believe  that  no  one 
will  be  greatly  disappointed  in  the  results  unless  i 
is  ourselves,  and  we  hope  that  we  sheill  not  be,  but 
see  a  large  number  of  entries.  Even  if  you  fail  to 
get  a  prize,  you  will  doubtless  have  increased  the 
value  of  your  own  product  by  your  efforts  to  pro- 
duce some  big  results  or  an  extra  quality  of  honey. 


The  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Medina,  Ohio. 
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